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CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA 

In addition to those already giren on the backs of notices to Parts I. and II. and 
hack of titie to Part III., containing all the errors hitherto ohserred that oonld 
canse the slightest difficulty to the reader. 

* This star is prefixed to the Addenda. The additions promised for Part IV. 
at the back of the titie to Part III., in the belief that Part IV. woold oonclndo 
the work, are necessarily postponed to Part YI. The additions here given are 
all of small extent. 

In PART I. pp. 1—416. 

pp. 3-10, the symbols of palaeotype haye been much extended, and occasionallj 
corrected. See the subsequent list of Additional Falaeotypic Symbaltf p. xii. 

p. 11, lines 19, 22, in the Caffir words, for (u i) read {u i). 
*p. 29, table, col. xyii, /or niuH read ntu*t ; and add to table : " (u) is put for («) 
in the old pronunciations, owing to uncertainty." 

p. 32, against 1547, read 38 Henry YIII. 

p. 33, 1. 13 from bottom, read Jean Pillot. 

p. 41, 1. 14 from bottom, /or Ripon, read Chester. 

p. 60, col. of Sovereiens, between £dw. YI. and Elizabeth, ineert 1553 Mary. 

p. 57, lines 15, 6, and 3 from bottom, read get, marej (me^i). 

p. 67, 1. 11 from bottom of text, for Mr. M. Bell's Frencn nasals, read (ba, 
ohA, ohA, 9A). 

p. 80, 1. 7, and p. Ill, 1. 16, read deei (dee'6i). 

p. 93, col. 4, line 5, read endeyj. 

p. 95, 1. 2, read stoo'iTt. 

p. 99, 1. 5, read hops hope (noop). 
^. 111, 1. 6, at end of sentence, add: " (see p. 817, note).*' 

p. 116, 1. 1, omit and as it probably was in the xiYth century. 

p. 131, 1. 8 from bottom of text, read dzhotnt. 

p. 134, 1. 9 from bottom of text, read Ydi'idzh. 
•p. 145, 1. 1 1 from bottom of text, add: ''See p. 976, 1. 6." 

p. 153, lines 9, 10, 11 from bottom, omit which. 

p. 158, 1. 9, read molten. 

p. 159, 1. 9, read dt, tiAt, brdt, Mt. 

*p. 173, 1. 9 from bottom of second ool. of note, for (9, (e), read (9, »h). At end 
of that note add : " Prince L. L. Bonaparte heard M. Feline use (ce) for e 
muet ; all references to his pronunciation must be corrected accordingly." 
*p. 189, 1. 7, read (bun, bunv) ; and at end of paragraph add : " M. Pam Meyer 
told me (30 April, 1871) that he suspected PaUgraye to allude to the Proyen9al 
method of usmg -0, for what in northern French is -« mute, and to haye pro- 
nounced this either as (-0) or (-oh)." 

p. 190, last line of text, read (oreindzh»). 

p. 192, last line, read '. 

p. 196, 1. 12 from bottom of text, read differing nearly as («, i). 

p. 198, lines 10 and 1 1,/or uj, jui, read ifhi, jwhi. 
*p. 201, 1. 6 from bottom, add ae a footnote: " Mr. F. 0. Fleay says he knows 

two certain instances of Londoners saying (drxAr)." 
*p. 204, note 1 , add : ** The passages adduced by F. L. K. Weigand ( Woerterbueh 
der JJeutachen Smonymen^ No. 1068) seem to leaye no doubt as to the historic 
origin of church from the Qreek, tiufough the canons of the Greek churches." 

p. 215, 1. 2, read (kondisiun). 






OORBIGENDA XT ADDENDA. YU 

*p. 218, add at md of Jirtt column of footnote : '' See also p. 922, col. 2, under 

Mtt^or, and p. 068, col. 2, under 8, 
p. 220, 1. 11, italicise humble. 
p. 223, note 1, 1. 1, read Lehr^bande. 

p. 226, note 1,1. 1, after treatise, add\ << (reprinted below, p. 815).'* 
p. 236, 1. 4, read myyy. 
p. 240, 1. 2, read but. 
*p. 247, 1. 18, add ae footnote : " See the ihyestigation below, pp. 463-462, and 

pp. 820, 822, under at, ei:* 
p. 264, L 7, read eaunz. 

*p. 265, note 1, add: "See p. 473, n. 1, and p. 1315." 
p. 268, 1. 3, read 5322^. 
p. 269, note, col. 1, 1. 6, read mouiller. 
p. 271, 1. 13, read confuses. 

*p, 281, 1. 31, for : " The words do not occur in Gill, but lady does occur,'* read 
and add: ^The words ladt/f worthy, occur in OiU, who writes (laa>dt, ladii'),. 
see p. 935, 1. 13, below, and (wurdh't), see p. 909, cd. 2, below; smd lady 

also occurs " 

«p. 282, 1. 5 from bottom, odtf: " See p. 817, note." 
p. 283, 1. 8, read melodye. 
p. 284, 1. 29, read i>t^= (dai-e, due), 
p. 286, lines 6 and 11, read (tu*e, pu*ne). 
p. 287, 1. 13, omit it. 
p. 288, note 1, line 4, read effect is. 
p. 294, line laiait of text, read but (ee, oo). 
p. 295, line last but one of text, read were. 
p. 301, 1. 10, read words in ew. 
p. 307, 1. 22,>r (bu), read (au). 
*p. 316, note 1, line 5, read an and en ; and at the end of note I addi " see below, 

pp. 509, 825-828, and p. 828, note 1." 
p. 319, last Une of text, read world. 
p. 821, 1. 2, omit one laeerde. 
„ 1. 7, read Herts'ogh. 
„ 1. last of text, read fsE'tdrliAh^. 
p. 323, 1. 25, read groas. 

„ 1. 36, read lakh'ten. 
p. 325, 1. last but one of text, read lor8<}ue. 

*p. 327, throughout the French transcription of M. Feline's pronunciatiott in- 
terohange {e) and (oe), according to the correction of the meaning of M. 
Feline's symbols given me by Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who 
heard him speak ; thus v. 1, read (koe Ics siel kelkce zhur), and y. 8 read 
(mb koe), etc. See p. 173 in this list. 
p. 827, note, last line, omit which. 
p. 828, 1. 7 from bottom of text, read sant^. 
p. 330, 1. 13 from bottom of text, /or be aware, read beware, 
p. 331, 1. 17 from bottom of text, read dMrt, 
p. 386, commence note with ^ 
p. 337, 1. 9 from bottom, read kouth'. 
p. 342, 1. 10, read hadd*. 
p. 843, note 3, line 2, read ^ an e. 
p. 34-3, 1. 9 from bottom of text, re^f restored. 
p. 346, art. 14, ex., col. 2, 1. 11, read etham. 
p. 351, line 5, read feeder. 
„ art. 35, 1. 4, read Past. 
„ art. 38, line 4, read more, bettre. 
p. 854, art. 61 , ex., col. 2, line 7, read he let. 
p. 857, 1. 10 from bottom, read Tale. 
p. 358, art. 65, under Schal, line 2, r«a<f (dialectic). 

•p. 863, art. 82, ex., ineert after v. 388: "[See note on v. 386, p. 700, below.]" 
p. 366, 1. 5, fur new fr., read old fr. 
p. 867, art. 92, L 13, read then, and 1. 14, read tyme. 
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X 00BRI6BNDA BT ADDENDA. 

^. 639, note 1, ool. 2, 1. 11, add: " Mr. (now Dr.) Morray collated tbii MS. in 
Edin^vigh in 1871, andinformB me that the MS. luui d^e^ "id not dsiht, 
or dey^ which is a grooB blunder of D. Laing*8, as the y of the MS. is 
always dotted, and the > neyer is. He says that D. Laing's Abbotsford tert 
has above 60 misreadings per paee." 

*p. 649, lines 7 and foil. The Alexandrines in Chancer will be reconsidered in 
Fart VI.;— line 12, after MSS., inuri: " in retaining of A«m";— line 20, 
after " nnanimons," add: *<in inserting powt^*;^hne 25, after MSS., im$rt 
at afootfiote : ** except the Cambridge, which reads • 

With a threadlMure kope m it a soholer, 
where the w, which appears also m the Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS., 
but not in the others, is an endent error." 
p. 663, note 38, 1. 13, rtad of {ee) for (id). 

pp. 680-726, in Chaucer's Prologue, make the following corrections, in addi- 
tion to those pointed out in the footnote p. 724, they are mostly quite 
unimportant. In the Tbxt, t. 2, pereed* ; t. 3, lyeour ; t. 8, yronne ; t. 
13, paimm'% ; t. 20, Tabbard; yy. 21, 78, pilgrimage ; t, 24, wed ; t. 26, 
yfalle; t. 29, weel; t. 49, Christendoom ; ▼. 67, JPalmirge; tt. 64, 86, 
been; ▼. 72 gmUl; t. 73, array; y. 86, ehyvaehy»; w. 99, urvysoM; 
Y. 104, poook; Y. 107, feth'res; y. 123, nose; y. 138, amiahV ; y. 141, 
dygW ; y. 167, dook', as^ y. 169, brydel ; y. 170, eiere ; y. 186, laboure ; 
Y. 189, prykasour; y. 202, stemed' ; y. 209, lymytour; y. 224, pytawnee; 
Y. 226, syyiMy y. 241, OY'rych ; y. 246 syke ; y. 248, vyUtyle ; y« 266, eer ; 
Y. 282, ch*vy9ownci ; y. 808, lem', and ; y. 826, wryting*. — ^In the 
PRONuirciATiON, Y. 41-, add comma ; y, 76, add period ; y. 144, saukirh 
(wrongly corrected saktch in footnote to p. 724) ; y. 162 add umieolon 
after strait; glas;~in the NoU on y. 260, p. 693, for << So all MSS. 
except Ca." read '< All MSS. insert pore except Ca." 
p. 766, note, col. 2, lines 26 and 26, read ** (Ihh, /nh, Ijhh, /jhh) occur in the 
Sardinian dialect of Sassari, and (^hh) in the dialect of uie Isle of Man.** 
ObseiYe that (Ihh) does not occur m the dialect of the Isle of Man, as it is 
incorrectly staked to do in the note as printed. 

*p. 763, note 2, add: " Winge is gijen for whine from Rothbury, see the com- 
paratiYO specimen in Chap. Al. } 2. No. 12, below. This was men prob- 
ably the word alluded to." 

^. 768, add note to title of \2:" This work was first seen by me in the British 
Museum on 14 Feb. 1869, from which day, therefore, the present researches 
should be dated." 
p. 789, ool. 1, art. bold, read (booud). 

*p. 799, note I, col. 1, lines 17 to 20. This is not a perfectly oorreot represen- 
tation of the Prince's opinion, see reference en p. 1299, under (tihj No. 64 ; 
see also the additional note, ^Yon in this table of Errata^ to p. 1296, line 1. 
p. 800, note, col. 1, the Prince wishes to omit 2^ and 3), lines 4 to 8 ;~col. 2, the 
notations /sh^, fah), etc., are now (,sh), etc., and (^s), etc., is now (ji), etc. 

^. 802, note, col. 1, line mst, /or Madrid, read Spain, although heard in Spanish 
America. — Add at end of note : " Prince L. L. Bonaparte considers that no 
buzzed consonant is found in Spanish, and hence that it is an error to 
suppose that (dh) or (^z) occur in it. He thinks borv Spanish is (b) after 
a consonant, or when standing for Latin hb^ and (bh^, which he aoes not 
reckon as a buzz, after a Yowel or when initial. Tne Spanish strong r, 
initial and after m, and rr between Yowels, he regards as a Basque sound 
(^), p. 1364, col. 2, No. 203. In Basque the only ordinary r (r) is a 
euphonic insertion, as our cockney law{r) of the latii^ draw{r)ing room. 
The Castilian « he considers to be the Basque «, and it Bounded to me as a 
forward dental « with a half lisp, possibly (,th) of p. 1363, No. 143, or 
M) of p. 1106, ool. 1, 1. 24 from Dottom. These fine Yarieties are Yery 
cumcult to appreciate by persons who cannot hear them oonstantiy in the 
spoken language, from many different speakers." 

•p. 803, last words of Hart, add ae mote: ** This was LordEldon's faYourite motto." 

^. 834, 1. 26, add footnote: *'The subject of modern^ as distinct from ancient, 
French accent, has been considered in my paper on Aeeemt and £mphaeie, 
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p. 980, note, col. 1, line 18. The Deronsliiie oo irill be folly considered in 

Chap. XI. 6 2. No. 11. 
p. 986, 1. 10 of rortia's speech, read " mer*Bi.*' 

In PART IV. pp. 997-1432. 

p. 1085, note, coL 2, 1. 4 from bottom, after " below," add: p. 1310. 

p. 1086, 1. 16, read my (e) in-the xtii th may hare been (a, eo). 

p. 1114, col. 1, line 6 from bottom, read being, dr^ rv. 

p. 1167, col. 2, nnder «ir, read (jc'Sb). 

p. 1180, col. 2, Y. 29, read aansering. 

p. 1221, col. 2, 1. 19 from bottom, read (nnen) or (Hn-en). 
*p. 1251, a<2rf to note continued from p. 1250 : " Mr. Elworthy, of Wellington, 
Somerset, says he has neyer' heard Jm as a pure nominatire, but only m 
standing apparently for ue and used as J. More upon this in $ 2. No. 11." 
*p. 1296, 1. 1, after ** in such case," add at a footnote : " The following remark 
of the Prince on this passage in the text was not received till this page had 
been printed o£f: < When the vowels (25«„ 46o]) lose their tome accent 
in Italian, they do not become <pite (29«) and (51o), but the original 
sounds still influence the vowels in their unacceiited state, producing the 
intermediate sounds (28e) and (49o). This explanation seems to me quite 
logical, and it is in accordance with the sensations of every fine Tuscan 
and Roman ear. On the contrary, if the original vowel is (29^) and ^51o), 
it remains unaltered when it loses the accent. Compare the e ana of 
bellina, coUina (derived from bilhy e6Ue, which have open vowels), with 
the e and of ttelliteeia and pollanea (derived from etiUay pdUo, which have 
dose vowels). I had never the least doubt upon this point, but in my 
previous statements I did not take the present minute ^adations of sound 
into consideration. It would certainly be better to pronounce beUiru9f 
eoUina with (29«, 51o) than with (25^,), and (46o,).--L.LB.* " 
*p. 1323, note, col. 2, 1. 7, addx (abstracted below, pp. 1378-1428). 

p. 1376, 1. 24, read (mu-ter Jot). 

p. I38I, col. 1, 1. 5, read saa-ne. 

p. 1393, col. 2, Une 8, read porsii, and tee p. 1428, col. 2, Note, 



PALAEOTYPE : ADDITIONAL SYMBOLS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

The oricinal list of Palaeotypic symbols, pp. 3-12, drawn up at the commence- 
ment of this work, has had to be supplemented and improved in many points 
durinf its course, and especially during the delicate phonetic investigations of 
Part lY. Each new point is fully explamed in the text as it arises, and although 
reference is generally made to the place subsequently, it will probably be found 
convenient in usin^ the book to have all these references collected together, as it 
is hoped th&v are [in the following list, which follows the order of tne pages in 
the m>ok. The index in Part VI. is intended to refer to each letter and symbol 
in alphabetical or systeniatic order. 

p. 419, note, col. 1, line 2, eymbol of diphthongal street : an acute accent used 
to mark the vowel which has the stress in diphthongs, when the position of 
stress is abnormal, as (e&). This use has oeen suosequently extended to 
all cases of diphthongs, and uniformly used to mark diphthongs from 
p. 1091 onwards, see p. 1100, col. 2. 

p. 419, note, col. 1, 1. 16, tymbol of tvanetemee : the mark l, a cut [, shews 
that the following vowel is scarcely heard ; (^ 1 shew that all included 
letters are scarcely heard ; excessively slight l i see p. 1328 in this list. 

p. 800, note, col. 2, tymbolt for advanced «, th s (9s, ^sh) and retracted «, th 
es (i[s, i^sh), subsequently replaced by (,s, ^sh) and Qs, ,sh). 

p. 998, 1. 1 1, symbol of discontinuity : the mark ;, a cut ;, used to shew absence 
of glide ; this is rendered nearly unnecessary by an extension of the use of 
• the symbol of diphthongal stress, p. 419 in this list. 
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p. 1090, at the end of text, the mode of reference to pages and quarter pages is 
explained ; the two symbolfl introduced in the summary of contents are 
referred to Mriatim below. 

p. 1094, col. 1, 1. 33, tymboh of GoodwitCa theoretical English chy J = (k|, g|) 
where (j) is turned (f^, see also p. 1119 in this list. 

p. 1096, col. 2, 1. 30, symbol of advanced contact^ changed from (^) or (-} to ( J, 
as (,t, ,d) (for t^, dh) or (.t, .d) for the dental t, d. 

p. 1096, col. 1, 1. 20, and col. 2, 1. 28, the use of (t4., d4.) for ^ d, with inyerted 
tongue, supposed to be incorrect for Sanscrit, and use of (t, d) for Indian 
m&rddhanya t, d, and (t, d^ for English coronal t, d. In the Drayidian 
lai^ages the inversion of tne tongue, so that the under part of the tongue 
strikes tiie palate, seems to be more distinct, and (t, t^, which seem to be 
the same to a Bengalee, are apparently distinct as (t^) t) to a Madrasee. 

p. 1097, col. 1, under ^u) ; symbol of (^u) whispered, and (^'u) hissed vowels^ 
see p. 1128 below in this list. 

p. 1097, col. 2, symbols for explosions (t[uu, tH|UU, t;Hpiu) and implosions ('*t), 
see p. 1128 below in this list. 

p. 1098, col. 1, under Tr) ; symbol for BelTs untrilled r = (rj, the Q being a 
turned mark of ae^rees Q. This may be extended to (IJ, wmch indi- 
cates the same position. See p. 1341 below in this list. 

p. 1098, col. 2, symbols for advanced or dental r (^r) and retracted r (,r). 

p. 1099, col. 1, under (ooj), symbol of indistinct vowel accompanied by 
permissive trill (j), so that (i=d) or (is=er) at pleasure. Bell's point glide 
is (6rJ, my (o*), where (*) is a " helpless indication of obscure vocality," see 
p. 1128 in this list. 

p. 1099, col. 2, Donders on glottal r (i), where (i) is turned (l). 

p. 1100, col. 2, 1. 8 from bottom, symbol of widening the pharynx y as (62) for 
(e) with pharynx widened ; supposed to be Irish. 

p. 1102, col 2, Land's explodent (b), see p. 1292, col. 2. 

p. 1104, col. 2, 1. 3 from Dottom ; symbol of advanced «, sh = (,s, ^h), replacing 
(i»s, i|sh). 

p. 1105, col. 1, 1. 24 from bottom, divided s — (s{^, probably Spanish. 

p. 1105, col. 1, 1. 15 from bottom, retracted s = (,s). 

p. 1107, col. 1, 1. 5, symbols of higher and lower positions of the tongue in 
uttering vowels = (e*, e^^ ; e^, On), and of close and open consonants as 
fph^ phj) ; — ^line 28, symbol of more hollovmess at back of tongue = (e'^, as 
custiiiguished from (02), see pp. 1100 and 1279 in this list;— line 14 nrom 
bottom, symbol of intermediary of two vowelSy or doubtfulness, with 
inclination to first = {el). 

p. 1107, col. 2, Scotoh close and open («^, e^ ; 0|, Oj ; 0^, 0^ ; o^ Oi). 

p. 1107, col. 2, last line; symbol of (m) with lips as for (0) = (uq). 

p. nil, col. 2, symbols for glides^ open to close (>), close to open (<), and 
absence of glide ( > ), see p. 998 in this list. 

p. 1112, col. 1, glottids; clear in (,e), gradual in (|e). 

p. 1114, coL 2, last Hue ; symbol for rounding by the arches of the palate as in 
the parrof s (p^M^s). 

p. 1116, col. 1, symbol of medial length of vowels as in (a*), the superior and 
inferior vowels bein? the same, and hence distinct from the symbol of 
intermediaries as in fe'), p. 1107 in this list ; — scale of quantitative symbols 
(*, a, a*, aa, aa^ aaa). 

p. 1116, col. 2, symbol for variety of lip rounding, as in (Ao) = tongue for (a), 
lips for (0), see p. 1107 in this list. 

p. 1110, col. 1, 1. 2, symbols for palatal explodents s (k|, g|), see p. 1094 in 
this list. 

p. 1120, col. 2, distinctions of ^, k, kj, tj, ^t t t, ^t, ,^t, tf, p, p). 

p. 1120, col. 1. Mr. Graham Bell's alteration of Mr. Melville Bell's symbols 
for (s, sh) ; — col. 2, re-arrangement of palaeotypic symbols of cols. 2 and 3 
in Bell's table, p. 14. See p. 1341. 

p. 1124, col. 1, Goodwin* s ng = (qj), possible as original Sanscrit palatal nasal. 

p. 1125, col. 2, to p. 1128, col. I, Bell's rudimentiu symbols reconsidered and 
re-symbolued. 
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p. 1128, ool. lysymboh of intpiration (<i), impkm&n C%, click ({b), AifM 

(*h), whiipir 0*h), voice fh). 
p. 1129, col. 1, aboreviations of these by the omission of the 'support' (h), etc. 
p. 1129, col. 2 to p. 1130, col. 1, tymboh of glottidt^ clear (,), cheek (;), wheesin§ 

(A), trUled w/uete (gh), bleat (g). 
p. 1130, col. 1 and col. 2, symbols of degreee of force ^ evaneeeent (|3, ioeak („), 

strong (.), abrupt (.,), jerk (h), and its varieties (H*h, Hh, {h, H^h). 
p. 1130, col. 1, to 1131, col. 2, symbols of glides, slursj and breaks, glide 

(> — <), break Q), slur ( ), relative force and pitch by inferior fig^ures 

and saperior accented figures. 
p. 1133, cot. 1, 1. 1, symbol of short I + trilled r = Hr), Japanese intermediary, 
p. 1146, col. 1, relative time by superior unaccented figures, 
p. 1147, col. 2, symbol of advanced (a) = (^a). 
p. 1160, col. 2, L 10, symbol of Selmholtz^s u = (au) = tongue for (a), lips 

for (u). 
p. 1156, col. 2, table of the relatiye heights of the tongue for vowels, 
p. 1174, bottom, table of practical glossic. 
p. 1183, table of Pitman and Ellis's phonotypy, 1846 and 1873. 
pp. 1189-96. Prof. Haldeman's analysis of English sounds with palaeotype 

equivalents, 
pp. 1197-1205. Mr. B. H. Smart's analysis of English sounds with palaeotype 

equivalents serving to identify the palaeotype signs. 
p. 1232, Irish rolling r = (,j-), and bi-aental t,d^ {^^t, ^^d). 
p. 1255, table of English dialectal vowels and diphthonffs. 
pp. 1258-1262, Glossic compared with palaeotypic writing of dialectal sounds, 
p. 1264, suggestions for marling (quantity, force, and pitch, in practical writing, 
pp. 1279-80, combination of the signs for primary («), tonsiie higher («'), tongue 

lower (f]), tongue advanced (,«), tongue retracted (/) ; whole back passage 

widened Te), part in front of palatal arches, only widened (0^), pharynx omy 

widened (4) ; all widened, but more above than below (e'), or more below 

than above (e^) ; height of tongue remaining, aperture of lips contracted 

to that for (a) in {e^, to that for (0) in (tf©), and to that for (u) in (tfq) ; 

rounding by palatal arches in (^), giviag 2916 forms of unnasalised vowels, 
pp. 1298-1307, Seventy-five palaeotypic vowel symbols grouped jn families, and 

suppUed with key-words. 
p. 1328, line 12 from bottom of text, the slightest quiver s= (llO- 
p. 1333, col. 1, 1. 11, symbol of cheek puffs = (6). 
p. 1333, col. 2, symbol of inspired breathy oral (*i), nasal (*; J, orinasal (*ia) 

fiuttering ^\^ and snoring (*)Aj). 
p. 1334, col. 2, 1. 9, symbol of Ideated consonants (gb, gd, ^g). 
p. 1334, note on symbolisation, shewing the intention of palaeotypic as distinct 

from systematic symbolisation. 
pp. 1341-4, new table of palaeotypic equivalents for Mr. Melville Bell's Visible 

Speech symbols, with subsequent explanations. 
pp. 134&-9, new table of palaeotypic equivalents to Prof. Haldeman's eon- 

■ sonants with subsequent explanations. 
pp. 1353-7, table of Prince L. L. Bonaparte's consonants with palaeotypic 

equivalents, of which 154 marked * are new combinations of symbols 

aueady explained, and in some few cases entirely new symbols. 
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When Part III. was published, I hoped to complete this pro- 
tracted work in Part lY. Bat as I proceeded, I found it necessary 
to examine existing English pronunciation, received and dialectal, 
in so much greater detcul than I had contemplated, and to enter 
upon so much collateral matter 'of philological interest, that I was 
soon compelled to divide that Part into two. Even the first of these 
parts, owing to other literary engagements into which I had entered 
when much briefer work was anticipated, could not be completed 
by the close of 1874, as required for the Early English Text Society, 
and hence a further division has become necessary. 

Part lY. now contains the Illustrations of the xviith and xvin th 
centuries, an account of Beceived English Pronunciation, and the 
introductory matter to the new collections of English Dialects which 
have been made for this work, in order to register dialectal pronuncia- 
tion with a completeness hitherto unattained and even unattempted, 
as a necessary basis for understanding the pronunciation underlying 
our Early English orthography, which was wholly dialectal. These 
collections themselves, which have been already made to a sufficient 
and by no means scanty extent, will form Part Y., to be published 
in 1875. That Part wdl therefore be devoted to English Dialects. 
After it is completed, I contemplate allowing at least two years to 
elapse before commencing Part the Sixth and (let us hope) the Last. 
If I have life and strength (which is always problematical for a man 
who has turned sixty, and has already many times suffered from 
overwork), I propose in this last Part to supplement the original 
investigations, made so many years ago, when the scope of the sub- 
ject was not sufficiently grasped, the materials were not so ready to 
hand, and the scientific method and apparatus were not so well 
understood. The supplementary investigations which have been 
made by others, especially Mr. Sweet in his History ofJEngliih Sounds, 
Prof. Payne and Mr. Eumivall on the use of Pinal E, the late Prof. 
Hadley on the quantity of English vowels, and Prof. Whitney in the 
second part of his Linguistic and Oriental Studies, and others, with 
the criticisms Mendly (as they mostiy are) or hostile (as Dr. 
Weymouth's) which my book has called forth, will be examined 
and utilised as far as possible, and by their means I hope to arrive 
at occasionally more precise and more definite conclusions than 
before, or at any rate to assign the nature and limits of the uncer- 
tainty still left. I have no theory to defend. Many hypotheses 
have necessarily been started in the course of this work, to re- 
present the facts collected ; but my chief endeavour has been, first 
to put those fsLcta as accurately as possible before the reader in the 
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words of tlie original reporters, and secondly to draw the conclu- 
sions which they seemed to warrant in connection with the other 
ascertained laws of phonology. But as, first, the facts are often 
conveyed in language difficult to understand, and as, secondly, 
the whole science of phonology is very recent, and the ohservations 
and experiments on which it has to he hased are still accumulating, 
— so that for example my own views have had to undergo many 
changes during the compilation of this work as the materials for 
forming them increased, — ^my conclusions may he frequently called 
in question. I^othing is so satisfactory to myself as to see them 
overhauled hy competent hands and heads, and no one can he more 
happy than myself to find a guide who can put me right on douht- 
ful points. JVifn ego, sed ri9 mea ! * 

In the present Part I have endeavoured to make some additions 
to our phonological knowledge, and I helieve that my examinations 
of aspiration (pp. 1125-1146), and my theory of fractures and 
junctures (pp. 1307-1317), already hriefly communicated to the 
Philological Society, are real additions, which will he found to affect 
a very wide philological area. The examinations of living Indian 
pronunciation (pp. 1 136-1 140), though merely elementary, together 
with the account of ancient Indian aLphahetics as collected, through 
Prof. Whitney's translation, from the Atharva Veda Frdtigdkhya 
(pp. 1336-1338), may also prove of use in Aryan philology. But 
one of the most important additions that I have heen ahle to make 
to our philological knowledge and apparatus consists of those 
extraordinary identifications of Vowel Sounds in forty-five European 
languages, each guaranteed hy an example (pp. 1298-1307), which, 
together with an almost exhaustive list of iiie consonants found in 
actual use (pp. 1352-1357), I owe to the linguistic knowledge and 
kindness of Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who has worked for 
me as hard and ungrudgingly as any of my other kind contrihutors, 
whose names (quae nunc prasscrihere hngum est) are each given as 
their contrihutions occur, and — ^if ever I reach tiiat ultima Thuli of 
authorship, my much-needed, and still more dreaded indices — ^will 
he duly chronicled alphahetically and referred each to his own 
work. The numher of helpers — ladies I am glad to think, as 
well as gentlemen, aye, and men and women lahouring with hands 
as well as with heieid — ^who have so kindly and nnstintingly helped 
me in this work, and especially in the collections which will form 
the staple of Part V., serve to shew not only the unexpected 
interest which so many feel in the suhject, hut the vast amount of 
good fellowship and co-operative feeling hy which alone we can 
hope to huild up the gigantic edifice of philology. 

As my Table of Contents will shew, the present Part consists of 
a series of essays hearing upon the history and present state and 
linguistic relations of our language, which either appear for the 
first time, or are put into a convenient form for reference from 
sources not readily accessible to ordinary readers. Por the English 
of the Eighteenth century Lediard's little known hook, for a know- 
ledge of which I am indebted to Prof. Payne, gives much interesting 
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matter (pp. 1040-1049) ; and Noah Webster's account of American 
pronunciations nearly a century ago, derived from forgotten essays 
of that lexicographer (whose dictionary has been so recently im* 
ported in revised editions that few think him to be so ancient), make 
a new link in the chain binding the Seventeenth to the Eighteenth 
centuries (pp. 1064-1070). The examination' of Received Pro- 
nunciation, as represented by Mr. B. H. Smart, Mr. Melville Bell, 
Prof. Haldeman, and Mr. Henry Sweet (pp. 1090-1207), and the 
actual observations on unstudied pronunciations as noted by myself 
at the moment of hearing, and contrasted with my own usages 
(pp. 1208-1214), form a new datum in phonology, because they 
enable us to estimate the real amount of floating diversity of pro- 
nunciation at any time, out of which, though unrecorded by ortho- 
graphy, the pronunciation of a future generation crystallises, only 
to be again dissolved by a fresh menstruum, and appear in still 
newer forms. We are thus put into a position to understand those 
changes which go on among even the educated, and "hear the 
(linguistic) grass grow." The accounts of existiiig differences in 
American and Irish pronunciation (pp. 1217-1243), which are 
mainly Seventeenth century survivals as modified by environment, 
though necessarily very imperfect, bring still more strongly to light 
existing diversities where there is appreciable sameness, that is, 
diversities which interfere so little with intelligibility of speech, 
that they have been hitherto disregarded, or ridiculed, or scouted 
by grammarians and linguists, instead of being acknowledged as 
the real " missing links," which coimect the widely separated strata 
of our exceedingly imperfect philological record. Beyond such 
initiatory forms of transition, are the past records of dialectal 
variety verging into species. For English — with the exception of 
Dr. Gill's most interesting little report on the dialects as known to 
him in 1621 (pp. 1249-1252)— these are reserved for Part V., but I 
have in the present Part lY. collected some of the results, and 
shewn their general philological bearing, as well as their special 
connection with the Eai'ly English Pronunciation, which is the 
main source and aim of my investigations ; and I have also given 
the phonetic theories necessary to appreciate them more thoroughly 
(pp. 1252-1357). Thanks to the labours of the great Teutonic 
linguist Schmeller, I have also been able to shew the variations 
wMch interpenetrate one great branch of the High German dialects, 
the Bavarian (pp. 1357-1368) ; and, thanks to the extraordinary 
collection made by Winkler, just published in Dutch, I have been 
fortunate enough to give EngHsh readers a general view of the 
present state of those Low German and Friesian dialects to which 
our own Anglosaxon language belongs, as they have developed 
under merely native influences, without the introduction of any 
strange element, like Celtic, Norman French, and Old Danish (pp. 
1378-1428). These modem dialectal forms are invaluable for a 
study of our Early English dialectal forms, for, although chrono- 
logically contemporaneous 'with the English of the Nineteenth 
century, they are linguistically several hundred years older. And 
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they enable us to appreciate the state of onr own English dialects, 
which are in fact merely a branch of the same, left untouched by 
Winkler, because, like our own, these Low German dialects (with 
the exception of modem Dutch, which is a literary form of pro- 
yincial Hollandish), have developed entirely without the control of 
the grammarian, the schoolmaster, and the author. To philologists 
generally, this wild, tmkempt development of language is very 
precious indeed. The theory of vegetable transformation was 
.developed by Goethe from a monstrosity. The theory of linguistic 
transformation can only be properly studied from monstrosities 
naturally evolved, not artificially superinduced. And for pro- 
nunciation this is still more emphatically true than for construction 
and vocabulary, for pronunciation is far more sensitive to trans- 
forming influences. Hence I consider that my work is under the 
greatest obligation to Winkler's, and that in devoting so much 
space to an abstract of his specimens, reduced to the same palaeo- 
typic expression of sound which I have employed throughout, I 
hieive been acting most strictly in the interests of Early EngHsh 
Pronunciation itself. 

Let me, indeed, particularly emphasise the fact that not even 
the slightest deviation has been made from the course of my 
investigation into English pronunciation by taking these dialects 
into consideration. As Mr. Green well says at the opening of his 
excellent Short History of the English People (which appeared as 
these pages were passing through \he press): — 

*< For the fatherland of the Enfflish race we most look far away from Eng- 
land itself. In the fifth century after the hirth of Christ, the one country which 

bore the name of England was what we now call Sleswick The dwellers 

in this district were one out of three tribes, all belonging to the same Low 
German branch of the Teutonic family, who at the moment when history dis- 
covers them were bound together into a confederacy by the ties of a common 
blood and a common speech. To the north of the English lay the tribe of the 
Jutes, whose name is still preserved in their district of Jutland. To the south 
of them the tribe of Saxons wandered over the sand-flats of Holstein, and along 
the marshes of Friesland and the Elbe. How close was the union of these 
tribes was shewn by their use of a common name, while the choice of this name 
points out the tribe which at the moment when we first meet them must have 
Men the strongest and most powerful in Ihe confederacy. Although they were 
all known as Saxons by the Boman people who toucned them only on their 
southern border where the Saxons dwelt, and who remained ignorant of the very 
existence of the English or the Jutes, the three tribes bore among themseWes 
the name of the central tribe of their league, the name of Englishmen." 

It is mainly owing to the dialectal dififerences of these tribes 
and places of their settlements in Britain (the history of which is 
given in an excellent epitome by Mr. Green) that the character of 
our dialects, old and new, was determined. But they did not all 
come over to Britain. Over the same Sleswick and Holstein, Jut- 
land and Friesland, dwelt and still dwell descendants of the same 
people. Fhilologically we all know the great importance of the 
lew ancient monuments which have remained of their speech pre- 
served in monastic or legal literature. But these, as well as the 
oldest records of English in our own England (which I have 
hitherto called, and to prevent confusion shall continue to call 
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Anglosazon), fail to give ub enough foothold for understanding their 
living sounds. These we can only gradually and laboriously elicit 
from any and every source that offers us the slightest hope of gain. 
None appears so likely as a comparison of the sounds now used in 
speech over the whole region where the English tribes grew up, 
and where they settled down, that is, the districts so admirably 
explored by Winkler and those which we shall have before us in 
Part y. During the whole of this investigation my thoughts have 
been turned to eastern English for light. The opportune appear- 
ance of Winkler just before my own investigations could be pub- 
lished, was a source of intense delight to me, and though I was at 
the time overloaded with other work, I did not in the slightest 
degree grudge the great labour of abstracting, transUterating, 
writing out, and correcting those 50 pages at the end of Part lY., 
which indicate the nature of this treasure-trove, and I feel sure 
that all who pursue the subject of this work as a matter of scien- 
tific philology, and linguistic history, will be as much delighted as 
myself at the possession of a store-house of facts, invaluable for 
the investigation before them, and feel the same gratitude as I do 
to Winkler for his three years' devotion in collecting, arranging, 
and publishing his great Dialectieon. 

Such are the principal divisions of the present Part and their 
bearing on each other. Por some subsidiary investigations I must 
refer to other books which I have had to pass through the press 
this year,' and which are published almost at the same time as the 
present pages. Helmholtz's great treatise. On Sensations of Tone 
as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Musio (shortiy to be 
published by Longman and Co., from my English version, with 
notes and additions), contains the acoustical foundations of all 
phonology, and without studying the first two parts of this book, it 
18 impossible to arrive at a due estimate of the nature of vowel 
sounds and their gradations (see below, pp. 1275-1281), and bence 
of the physiological cause of their extraordinary transformations. 
Although the preparation of my version and edition of Helmholtz's 
work has robbed me of very many hours which would in natural 
course have been devoted to the present, every one of those hours 
has been to me a step forward in the knowledge of sound, as pro- 
duced by human organs and appreciated by human nerves, and 
hence in the knowledge of speech sounds and their appreciation by 
hearers. As such I recommend the work — ^the outcome of many 
years' labour by one of the first physiologists, physicists, and 
mathematicians of the present day — ^to the most attentive ' con- 
sideration of all scientific phonologists. 

The other work is one of much smaller size and very littie 
pretension. It is called Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pronun- 
eiation of Latin (published by Macmillan & Co.), and is the recast 
of a lecture which I delivered to classical teachers lust June. It 
does not compete with Corssen's work in investigating the actual 
force of the Latin letters (except final M), but it takes up the two 
important questions of quantity, and musical accent in speech, and 
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endeayonrs to give practical exercises for becoming familiar with 
them, BO as to appreciate a rhythm dependent on ''length" of 
syllable and embellished by ''pitch-accent," as distinguished from 
rhythm due to " force-accent " and embellished by " pitch- 
emphasis." It also contains a delicate investigation of the nature 
of the final M and the meaning of its disappearance, which may be 
of assistance in appreciating the disappearance of final N in English, 
and the disappearance of other letters in English and other languages 
so far as their natural sounds are concerned, and their simultaneous 
sarriyal as affecting adjacent sounds. As such I must consider it to 
be an excursus of the present work, necessarily separated from it 
by the different linguistic domain to which it belongs. 

The materials for Part Y. are, as I hare mentioned, all collected, 
some of them are even in type, and others made reieuly for press, 
but it was physically impossible to prepare them in time for Part IV., 
and the nature of the typography, requiring great care in revision, 
does not allow of the least hurry without endangering the value of 
all the work, which is nothing if not trustworthy. The extreme 
pressure of literary work which has lain on me since I began pre- 
paring this Part in March, 1873, and which has not allowed me 
even a week's respite frY)m daily desk work, must be my excuse if 
^arks of haste occasionally appear in the present pages. It will be 
evident to any one who tnms them over, that the time required for 
•their careful presentment in type was far out of proportion to their 
superficial area. And a very large part of the time which I have .' / 

devoted to this work has been bestowed upon the collection of 
materials, involving long correspondence and many personal inter- 
views and examinations of speakers — ^which occupy no space in 
print, while their result, originally intended to appear in the present 
Part, has been relegated to the next. Hence, with a cry of tnea 
eulpaf aliena culpa^ 1 crave indulgence for inevitable shortcomings. 



A. J. E. 



26, Abotll Road, Ebnsinotok, 
ChrUtmas, 1874. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

iLLITSTBATIOlf 8 OF THE PRONUNCIATION OP ENGLISH DU&INO 

THS SSTBNTBBNTH OeNTUBT* 

§ 1. John W%lkM$ PhonHie Writing. 

Bb. 'Wilkiks, while Dean of Bipon (he was subsequently Bishop 
of Chester}/ after inventing a phonetic alphabet for the ptirpose of 
giving a series of sounds corresponding to his Eeal CharacUTf gives 
as a specimen of its use the Zor(P$ Pray&r and Cr0edf ''written 
according to our present pronunciation." This is on p. 373 of his 
work, but on the occasion of his comparing the Lord's Prayer in 
49 languages (which he unfortunately does not represent phoneti* 
callv) with his own Philosophical Language (erroneously numbered 
51 instead of 50 on his p. 435), he adds the phonetic representation 
of the English version, whidi differs in a few words from the 
former copy, no doubt through insufficient revision of the press, 
and omits the final doxolog^. 

In the present transcription into palaeotype, I assume his vowels 
on his p. 363 to be (▲ aa, sd 8B8B, e ee, i ii, oo, u uu, e od), although 
I believe that he pronounced (o, s «) in closed accented syllables 
rather than (a, i, u).* His diphthongs will be represented as he has 
done on his p. 363 ; his so-called diphthongs u, »8, on his p. 364, 
meaning (vi, wu), will be written (i-i, u-u), to d^tinguish them 
from the long vowels (ii, uu). He has no systematic method of 
lepreaenting the long vowels. In the Creed and first version of 
the Lord's Prayer, he uses a grave accent to express length ; in the 
second version of the Lord's Prayer, he uses an acute accent. 
Again, the acute accent iu the first version and the grave in the 
second represent the accent on a short vowel in a closed syllable. 
The seems to have been considered always long, as no example 
of short is given on his p. 363, although it is once marked long 
in r & f in the Greed. It will be always transliterated by {oo). 
The consonants were doubled without any special intention. The 
word hotfy towards the end of the Creed ne has written body, 
evidently a mistake for badi, as he does not use y in any sense, 
but employs a variation of it for (e). Virgin is evidently an error 
for VirdMn. All the errors, however, will be given in the follow* 
ing transcript, and the various readings of the second copy of the 
Lord's Prayer will be added in brackets. Afterwards will be given 

* See tn acconnt of his .book niprii, French, nster of OliTer Cromwell, 

p. 41, where he is erroneously called ' For the connderationi which have 

Bishop of Bipon, of which he was only inflnenoed me, see vaptk pp. 68, 100, 

Dean, fle married the widow Bohina 177. 

64 
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in palaeotype the pTonunciation which Wilkiiis probably intended 
to symbolize. As this short specimen is the only instance that I 
have discovered of continuous phonetic writing in the xvnth 
century, it has been thought best to give a minutely accurate copy 
in the first instance. One point only has not been attended to. 
Wilkins intended to represent (i) by the Greek ^, and has generally 
done so in the second version of the Lord's Prayer, but in the first 
version and Greed i i are commonly used in place of i. As this is 
a mere accident of printing, I have replaced i, i, i by the single 
letter (i).' His diaeresis when written over a vowel will be replaced 
by ;, made from ), before the vowel. 
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Transcript of Wilkins* a Fhonetic 
Orthography. 

The Lord's Prayer. 
giir faesedher nuitsh aert in 
He'ven, H8Blloo;ed [HAllooed] hi 
dhainsBsem [uAAm], dhai ki'qdom 

Skiqdom] kom, dhai uill [uU] bi 
an, in erth aez it iz in ne'ven, 
giv 98 dhis dffii aur dseili bred, 
eend firgi'v [fArgiv] as our 
trespaessez sez ui fXrgiv dhem 
dheet trespaes [trespaess] aegaeinst 
as, aend leed as uAt intu temptae- 
siAn, bat deli'ver as frAm ivil 
ii'vil], fir dhain iz dhe kiqdim, 
e pau;er aend dhe gbun, fir 
ever aend ever, iBmen. 

The Creed. 

gi biliiv in GAd dhe faeaedher 
Almaiti maeaeker Af ncvcn aend 
erth, aend in Dzhesos Exaist niz 
oonli son aur LahI, hu-u uaez 
kAnseeved bai dhe nooli Goost, 
bAm Af dhe Virgin Maeaeri, 
saffered onder PAUsias Pailaet, 
uaez kriusifi^ed ded aend bari;ed. 
Hi dessended intu nel, dhe thard 
daei ni roos aegaein frAm dhe ded. 
Hi aessended intu ne'ven, nueer 
Hi sitteth aet dhe rait naend Af 
GAd dhe faeaedher, frAm Hueens 
Hi shAl kam tu dzhadzh dhe 

1 This mark will in fdtnre be em- 
ployed in place of (,), to denote dis- 
continuity or absence of audible glide. 
The different kinds of continuity and 
disoontinuitv will be discussed and 
more completely symbolised in Chap. 



Oof^feetured Meaning of Wilkinis 
Phonetic Orthography. 

The Lord's Prayer. 
aur faeae*dher whttsh aert in 
Heven, nael'ooed bii dhai naeaem, 
dhai kiq'dam kam, dhai w»l bi 
dan, tin erth aez it iz m neven, 
gtv as dhis daei aur daei'h' bred, 
aend fargtv* as aur tres'paesez aez 
wii forgtv dhem dhaet tres-paes 
aegaeinst' as, aend leed as not th'tu 
temtaeae'sion, bat deltver as from 
ii'Vfl, for dhain iz dhe kiq-dam, 
dha pau'er aend dhe gloo'rt, for 
ever aend ever. -ZEaemen, 



The Creed. 

gi biliiv «n God dhe faeae'dher 
AAlmai'tt, maeae'ker of neven 
aend erth, aend in Dzhee'zas 
Kraist Htz o<m'\i san aur Lard, 
whuu waez konseeved bai dhe 
Hoo'lt Goost, bomof dhe Verdzhm 
Maeae*r», safered an'der Pon'sias 
Pailaet, waez kriu'sifaeied ded 
aend bar'ted. Hii descnd'ed t'n'tu 
Hel, dhe thard daei ni vooz aegaein* 
firom dhe ded. Hii aesend*ed tu'tu 
Heven, wheer nii si't-eth aet dhe 
rait naend of God dhe faeae'dher, 
from whens nii sIiaaI kam tu 

XII. 9 1, when considering Mr. Melville 
Bell's Key Words of modem English 
pronunciation, under WH. The old 
(,) will then receive the distinctive 
sense of the * clear glottid.* 
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kuik ffind dhe ded. gi biliiv dzhadzh dhe ktrt'k cend dhe ded. 

in dhe Hooli Qoost, dhe noo\i ^i bUiiv* m dhe m>o'li Gtoost^ 

ksethoolik tehartsh, dhe kAm- dhe Hoo*li ksetholtk tshdrtsh, 

miuniAn Af Saeints, dhe fArgiy- dhe koinia*mbn of Sseints, dha 

ness Af sinz, dhe resarreksioon forgtV'nes of stnz, dhe rezarek'- 

Af dhe bsedi, send loif everlsestiq. stbn of dhe bod*/, send bif 

^men. evorlscst'fq. ^ae-men. 

§ 2. Noteworthy Pronunciations of the Seventeenth Century. 

The transition period of the xviith century, reaching from the 
death of Shakspere to the death of Dryden, presents considerable 
interest. It is remarkable for the number of "slovenly" pro- 
nunciations as they would now be called, which were recognized 
as in use either by orthoepists or orthographers> the former to 
correct them, the latter to determine the "proper" spelling from' 
the "abusive" sound. Spelling was in a state- of transition also,- 
and many orthographies recommended by the would-be authorities 
of this period are now discarded. Our sources take therefore two 
different forms, one determining the sound from the letters, and 
the other the letters from the sound. To the latter belong espe- 
cially those Usts of Words Like and Unlike, which Butler appears 
to have commenced (supr^ p. 876), and which have ever since 
occupied a prominent place in our spelling-books. Great import- 
ance was always attached to the difference of spelling when the 
sound remained, or was thought to remain, the same, as this differ- 
ence was — ^nay, is — ^thought by many to present perfect means of 
determining meaning and derivations. It would have been de- 
sirable to fuse the two methods into one, but the indications, lax 
enough in vocabularies, were far too vague in the other lists, and 
hence they have had to be separated. 

1. Pbonoitncino Vocabulaht op the Seventeenth Century, collected 
FROM Wallis 1653, WiLKiNs 1668, Price 1668, Cooper 1685, English 
Scholar 1687, Mieoe 1688, Jones 1701. 

A pronouncing vocabulary of the xvn th century, though as much 
needed as one of the xvi th, is much more difficult to compile. For 
the XVI th century we possess a large collection of phonetically 
written words, which had only to be extracted and arranged, after 
their notation had been reduced to a single system. For the xvn th 
century I have not been able to discover any systematic phonetic- 
method of writing, except in "Wilkins's Real Character, where it 
is applied to a very small collection of English words. The other 
writers have more or less precise or lax methods of representing 
individual sounds, but very rarely indeed combine their symbols 
so as to spell out complete words. Their observations generally 
tend to shew the pronunciation of some particular groups of letters, 
principally vowels, in the words cited as examples, and the pro- 
nunciation of the rest of the word has to be collected, as well as 
possible^ — ^which is often very ill, — from similar observations re- 
specting the other groups of letters in the word. This arose frt>nL 
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the anthors writing for those who, being well acquainted with the 
TariouB pronunciations of the words, only reqmred to have one 
fixed upon for approval, or who knew how to ipell the word except 
In the indiyidual point under consideration. To a learner in the 
sixth century sudi a coursoi however, presents great difficulties, 
and in many cases I have felt in doubt as to the correctness of the 
pronunciation of the whole word, although that of a portion of the 
word was almost certain. In other cases, especially in the im- 
portant works of Price and Jones, much difficulty arose ^m the 
ambigaity of their symbols. Thus if one were to say that ie was 
Bounded asimlie and sme, it would be difficult to guess that the 
first was (bi) and the sound (stv), although (ai, •) are two common 
sounds of •'. Still the results are very interesting, because in this 
xrnth century the pronunciation of English altered rapidly, and 
many words were sounded in a style, which, owing to the influence 
of our orthoepists of the xvmth and xixth centuries, is now 
generally condemned, although well known among the less educated 
classes. It may be doubted whether our language has gained in 
strength, as it has certainly gained in harshness and in difficulty, 
by the orthographical system of orthoepy which it has lately been 
the fashion to insist upon, but as such & system is thoroughly 
artificial, and results frequently in the production of sounds which 
never formed an organically developed part of our language, it is 
rather to be regretted than admired. 

The following is not a complete vocabulary, as that would be far 
too extensive, but it embraces all those woids in WaUis, Wilkins, 
Price, Cooper, English Scholar, Miege and Jones, which struck me 
as being in some respect noteworthy, because they illustrate some 
Elizabethan usage or shew a transition from the xvith century, 
or a peculiar but lost sound, or an early instance of some well- 
known sound now heard, or give the authority for some pronuncia- 
tions now weU known but considered vulgar or inelegant, or exhibit 
what were even in the XTn th centuiy reprobated as barbarisms or 
vulgarities. 

1) Wallis does not frirmsh a l(Mig list, but the vowels in the 
accented syllables which he gives may be depended upon ; in some 
cases of consonants and unaccented vowels I do not feel so secure. 

2) WiLxiNs's list is very short, and has been already given in the 
example of his writing. In this vocabulary the words are re- 
spelled to signify the sounds he probably meant to convey. 

3) Pbice is uncertain, sometimes even in the accented syllables, 
owing to the defects of his notation. His short o has been as- 
sumed as (o), but throughout this century (a, o) are difficult to 
distinguish, and perhaps (▲) prevailed more widely than at present. 
Eyen now wateh^ tcant, are perhaps more often called (wotsh, wont) 
than (wAtsh, WAnt), the latter sounds being rather American than 
English, which, again, is to some extent evidence of their use in 
the xvn th century. 

4) Cooper is very strict but very peculiar in his vowel system, 
which has been sufficientiy considered, supr^ p. 84. 
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5) ** Tlie complete English Scholar, by a young Schoolmaater,** 
8th ed. 1687, contains some words re-spelled to shew what the 
author considers their correct pronunciation, for a list of which 
I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Payne. These re-spellings 
1 have generally annexed. 

6) MiEOE being a Erenchman, and evidently but imperfectly 
seiziQg the English sounds, has to be interpreted by endeavouring 
to discover {not what were the sounds he meant to convey by his 
notation, hut) the sounds which were likely to have excited in him 
the sensations betrayed by his letters. This is of course a difficult 
and a delicate operation, and I may have often blundered over it, 
so that I have frequentiy felt it best to annex either his own 
notation or the gist of his remark. 

7) JoiTBs furnishes the most extensive list, and in every respeci 
the most remarkable part of the vocabulary, because his object was 
to lead any person who could speak, to spell, and therefore he has 
chronicled numerous unrecognized or ''abusive" pronunciations 
besides those which were '' customary and fashionable." By add- 
ing such observations as ^'abusively, sometimes, often, commonly, 
sounded by some, better," I have tried to convey a correct im- 
pression as to the generality of the pronunciation, so far as Jones's 
own statements go. I have not always felt perfectiy confident of 
the conectneas of my inteipretotioil, owing to bis ambiguous 
notation, and I am not quite clear as to the distinction which he 
draws between tV, hit, which should be (it, hit) — ^a distinction of 
which no other author takes any notice ; the first he considers as 
the short of &e (ii), and treats of under ee, the second he treats of 
in conjunction witii I (oi). 

The following abbreviations are employed : 

C Cooper, 1685. P Price, 1668. 

E English Scholar, 1687. W WalUs, 1653. 

J Jones, 1701. Wk Wilkins, 1668. 

H Miege, 1688. 

A hyphen after a combination shews that it is initial ; before it, 
that it is final, as mnp-, -our. Small capitals imply the older 
spelling used bv the next following authority. The alphabetical 
arrangement follows the present orthography. Words not wholly 
in It^cs are to be read as in nalaeotypio spelling. The position of 
the stress is almost always marked &om conjecture. 

X about sbout* C, bdut J 

abow isbay* P, C, M, boT J 

A, 9*ttpp$lU et tB prononce ai essB, le M abroad tebrAAd* J 

a A tiid. arty Hprowmee m a court M abrupt lebrep' oftm J 

Aaron jEs'Ton J abundance ban'OSOB J 

ab' b- of ton a$ b»»t for ftboMSt' J abutt bet J 

abbey sb'e P, eb'i C aoe- k^ frequently J 

abet bet J aoeompt flskaunt* J 

abide aobdid' 0, bdid J accoutred foknu'tord 

abigaU UBb'tgflel eeb'tgeel J account okaunt* J 

able esB'bel eto. P, BKb'l G aeeountant kdun'ta^nt often J 

aboard »buard* 0, J acemnulate kiu'mialiet often J 
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aeh 8. etsh P 

ache y. teek P 

aehed ak*d a»Bkt C 

acorn SBckarn 

40^' k- q/l(«n J 

OA^iV kwit J 

acre EB-ksr C 

action =aieehon aek'shan H 

adhere esdHeer* J 

adieu cBdiu* P, ledtu G 

adjourn edzbdni* C 

adventure fBdrsn'tar O 

affaire nfBsrz* 

afford fD^MMxA' C, J 

afraid afpbaid asfeerd', freed Z 

again sdgen* ee^n* J 

against ngeinst' Wlc, sgeenst P, 

gninft J 
oi^tf BBdzh C 
agnail SBO'eel J 
at ay =881, generally P 

Otr BET G 

arr-y ebt'-^ G 
OMf 8B8Bd eed J 

a^ 1- often ae loon /or seAMn* J 
alarm W*9m U4«a/ J 
Albam :AA*b8Bnz J 
alembie lem'btk usual J 
Algier iEldzheer* ^Idfkiir* J 
all aaI W, J 
Alexander Alesen'ddr J 
all aaI 0Oin»t« un a Frangoie un peu 
' long u. 

alley sbI'o P, el't G 
almanack AA'msensBk J 
almond aa 'nidiid G, J, 8Bfe*m9B a'm un £, 

AA'mon J 
almoner em*n9r, AAin'n9r J 
almost Ani'Mt barbari C, AA'moost J 
o/iM AAmz J 
am- m- often J 

ambiguous embig'eee eometimet J 
atnbs AAmz J 
amendment aomen raent J 
anatomy nmt'dmi often J 
anchor ^ennker seq'kar M 
ancient antient SDn'shEnt G, auncient 

aeii'shent au eomme a simple anglais M 
andiron senddi'drn J 
Anglesey ^q-gise P 
anguish 8>q'gu7tah J 
ajiM- n* o/iSm a« neel anneal 
annoyance anoiance noi'nna often^ 

Dius'cens sometimes J 
emnual sbii'ibI occasionally J 
anoint iBiiKint* cenaint* G 
anon aondn* lenaen J 
another fBnodh'ar, often nadb-ar J 
answer ean sar G, M, J 
anthem »ntbeem* J 
ancient aktibkt fen'sbent G 



antique 8Bn*tik G 

op. p. o/iTm, at pok'rtfffi apocrypha J 

aposteme tmpast'ium J 

apophthegm apothegm aep'otbem, may 
be lep'otbeg'm J 

a^^A^Myyapotb-ikart^pot'ikari usuallyJ 

appear aepiir P, J 

appetite ap-ett abusively J 

apprehend seprend' J 

apprentice pren'tM usually J 

approve leprev P 

apricot iBp*rikak J 

apron sse-pam G, E, M, J 

ar- !• often, as rtth*metil£ arithmetic J 

^ar -ar C, -er -ar J 

Archibald ^r'tsbtbAAl J 

'•ard -erd -ard J 

are Esr G, ler, not eer J 

Armagh JSrmflB J 

Arnold ^r*nal J 

arrand AAr*8Biid J 

atTant AA'rsent J 

arrear aariir G 

arrears reerz J 

arrest rest J 

arroti; 8Br'U P 

Arthur ^r'tbtr J 

artichoak Hcr'tttsbook J 

artificial erttfisb'sel, and in similar 
words ci' =8b G 

-afy -en" J 

aS' 8- sometimes as 8tan*»b astonish J 

as Ai en a court M 

asparagus spsBrsBgas J 

aspen fles'pan J 

assume aBsbuam* J 

asthma iB8-m» J 

assure eshuur* J 

atheism aeoB'tbeezm, fleas'tbaizm J 

atheist aBSB'tbeest, aeas'tbaist J 

att" U as people are apt to sound teent 
for attaint J 

attorney aetaro'e P, attoubket aBtarntC 

athwart aetbart* J 

auburn oo'bam, may be AA'bam J 

auction ook'sban, may be AAk'sban J 

audible AU'dfbl, AA'dtbl negligenter G 

audience oo'diens may be AA'dieDZ, somc" 
times AA'deos J 

audit oo'dit, may be AA'dt't J 

audit-or-y Aii*dH-ar-«, AA*dit-ar-« negli- 
genter G 

augment Augment*, A AgmEn t* negligenter 
G, oogment, may be AAgment* J 

augury AU'gari, AA'gan' negligenter G 

aunt=aint aent M, aent a Ant J 

auricular Aunk'iular, AAnk'tular negli- 
genter G 

austere AABteer* J 

authentic attthentick AntbEn'tik, 
AAtbBii'tik negligenter G 
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omtMor AJL'im J 

mtthority AnthAr'fto, AAthArttt ntgU* 

gmUer 0, AAiortltt J 
09- T- often at TAAnt avaunt J 
opantcourieryAvrcvBajjaYma'kBBmrJ 
mvoriet 8BT-ert8 J 
mw 8BTer eveer* eysMer* e h prononee 

aiU 
avuury tUB'y^n 9omeiifne$ J 
award SBWArd* a eomm$ mfranfois M 
awlAAlW 

axletree itkB'iri faeilitaiit eauta 
aymO 
amn CBh-or J 

B 

habU bAA*Vl m a long H 

backward bsBk'ard J 

haeon besek-n J 

«at/tjbee lii J 

ham bsEn balneum 

bait bieit C 

baher bEsk'or C 

balderdaeh bAA'dardnah J 

baldrie bAAl*rik J 

balk bAAk P, J 

balm bAAm J 

baUam bAAl'Scem en a long M 

JBanbury Bsem'bdn J 

bane hsaen W, bBsan C 

banieh bseii'Ah C 

bankrupt bseqk'rdp often J 

banquet bflBq'ktret J 

baptiem bsb'ttzm aometimet J 

bar bear W, C 

Barbara BerbeneasBarbane J 

bare bieier W, bisar C 

bargain bnr'f^een P, b8Qr*gBii C 

barge bsferdzh C 

barley bfler'li C 

baron bsr'An C 

barrow bser'U P 

baein hsos'u P, bason bsBS'n C 

baetile bsstiil* J 

bate besBt W 

be bii P, BBB C, M, J 

^0- bii J 

beacon heek'ik 

dMd^ biidl J 

bear t.b. bBsr 0, P 

bear s. sstof'r bfesr «« otirt M 

AMTif bttsrd C, J, berd P, M, J 

beast heesiW 

beaetlg bees'lt J 

beaten beet-n M 

beau BBAW bin J 

Beauelare BiaklsBier J 

Beaufort Bia-fort J 

Beaumaris BiumiBrts 1 

Beaumont Biutnont J 



beauiify bin^ttfai J 

beauty bea'tt rectiutj quidam hvrii W, 

biutt M 
beeauee bikseez* bikAAZ* J 
beenhva J 
begin biigjtn* W 
behaviour biHSBceyor J 
behold biHMuld 
behove biHay P. biHiiaT C, H 
bellows bel'oos C 

bellows bel'ooz, facilitatis eauta bel-es 
Belus Bee-lae J 
bench bentsh P 
beneath bineedh* P 
benign bintg'an J 
Berks Bserks J 
besmear bismiir* d M 
besom biis'am M 
besought hisoof J 
betoken bitook'n 
betroth bitroth; P 
beyond biiand* C, In Jan* J 
bisoar bez-ar J 
bible baibl C 
bier beer biir J 
Bilbao Btl>bM>, Btl-bun J 
bird bard P, C 
bittern bittoub b^'ar 
birth bartb C 
biscuit biB'ket J 
bishop baeh'ap barbari 0, «= boshop 

basb'ap pas du bel usage M, biish*ap 

sometimM J 
blain blbin bleen J 
blaspheme blffisfeem* J 
blast blsesMt C 
blagon blBBZ'n C 
bleahleeJ 

blear-eyed bliir-aid P, C, M 
blind blaind C 
blithe BLiTH blaith 
blomary blam'ar/ J 

blood BLOUD blad P, ou «« court M, J 
Uood-i-ly blt(d'-t-li C 
bear buur 

board BOORD bunrd tabula C, J 
boU bail, bwail (btroil ?) nonnunguam 

W, btdl bail 0, buail, sometimes 

bail J 
bold boold nonnunquam bovld W, binild 

C, boould J 
bolehovXF 
bolster boul*8taT P, binil'star 0, booal*- 

itar J 
bolt hofoM booalt J 
dom^ banm J 
bombast bembaest' J 
bonehoon C 
book baak 
door BOAB baur J 
boose BowzB baoz C 
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boat bunt 

Bordeaux Bovrdbaux Buordoo* J' 

home buum bajulatut 0, ^b6m$ boom 

forWhL 
born bAm parturitut C, s&drw bAArn 

IKfM 

borouffh ssboro bero M 
borrage bor'tedzh J 

(on-otir boru P» bAATAA bor*AA #mii 7 
bo9om boz'om J 
^ott^A ben, boo J 
boflm bnum niwAtf C 
bow boo aroM, btm torqueo 
^oto/ BOVL baul ffiobus W, G, J, bowl 
bonl poeulum W, bolb btfaliM^^a 0, 

BOLL^OOUl J 

bojf boi, bwoi (btroi P) MOMMwi^fMWt W, 

bti'Ai diuyliabum 
doi^A< bAAt 0, boo< bAAt iotnitimit 

boft J 
dram bnnn C 
brazier bra8xb& brsBsb'vr, eometmee 

broB8Bz*9r J 
break breek P, bro^k 
breakfast brek'weest in tame eomttfiee J 
breastplate bres'pliBSt J 
breviary brer'art sometimes J 
brewhrnW 
^rnroM Dreu'esP 
bridge bredzh J 
Brietol Brn'too P, J 
broad brAAd C, oa^d M, J 
^i? bmil brail C, brail somstiwm J 
brotherhood brodh'arhod G 
brought broot P, J 
bruiu brtuz G, briius J 
bruit briut J 
Buckingham Bak^tqedm J 
build btld G, biold J 
buUhjAVi.J 
bullion bol*/an G 
bumble bee am'bl bii J 
buog BWOT bid Gy bd, baoi J 
^wrbar G 
burden bardan J 
burlesque barlew* barlwk' J 
burt BiBiT bnt T 
burthen bardben P 
bury bar t G, bert M 
busy BVSiB b«z*i G| M 
bueiness btznies G 
buth^o eouri M 



eahin kflsb'en J 
Caiaphas Kaa'fas J 
eaUiff\mvU( G 
caldron kAA*dran kAA'datn J 

M//kAAf G, J 
eaU kAAl W 
ealm k»la P 



oam/Mi^ kiempflMDn' J 
cem kjan W, ken G 
etmdie kiBn*l J 

MfiekBBIlG 

MNfiotknnt J 

001100 OANoo ksemm* J 

emumier k»noneer* luBOoniir* 7 

ftip, keep, en ai brefou en e oupert M 

oopa^/^ uiB*pfebl 0, kflon'bebl oce, J 

capacity knpm'oto G 

oc^ksBapG 

caper ksB'par 

capon kBEp*n G, ksraopii o se mange M 

oar kflBr G 

oar<{ kseierd G 

Odro ksBarG, sBO0tro ksenr M 

0ffrotf knerd ^card G 

enTMr GARBBiB kflBroeT P 

corking ksrark'tq G 

carp\aMBrp 

carriage knr'flddzb G, kflar-edsb oce, J 

carrion kseron P, knr'en occasionally J 

OMokBEas G 

cashier gashibb kssbiir* J 

cast kflMBst G 

casualty knez'SBlti oomo<iin«f J 

oo^oror kBB-tarar G 

Catharine Eetbem £, Eot'em J 

oo/Ao/to kiBth'olik Wk 

caul kAAl W 

cause kAAZ oommo afrangaie M 

causeway kAA'ze P 

oati/totMkAii'shM, kAA'shaan^/t^Mltfr G 

cavilling ksBvltq J 

00- tee- J 

oe^o^ta/ BBlBst' Jiel, and in similar words 

-sti=^-i^ 
censure sBiis'ar G, Ben'ibar J 
centaury 8eii*tar« ten *t a Art J 
century BBii'tart G, sen'tari J 
certain sertsBn f ai comme en certain H 

(ezoeptioD) 
chaldron tsbAA'dran 0, J, tabAA'dam J 
chair tabnr tshaar J 
chalk tsbAAk G 
chamois bhamoib sbeem'ii J 
chamberlain it^»m-hest\een P 
Chandois Sbieii'daiB abusively J 
chandler tibani'ler J 
chaplain tabiap'leen P 
ch4^s tsbapt abusiv^y J 
Charles TahAArli bariari G 
eharriot chabiot tobfer-et occasionally J 
chasten tsbesii J 
cheer chbab tibilr P, J 
Chelmsford Tsbemz'fard J 
cherub taber'ab W, Ubaerab J 
^Chester -tsbesbar J 
cheveron tsber-am J 
chew tshiu G, taboo tsboon, may be tBhiu» 
sometimce tsbAA J 



1 
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chi^km tBhtk*eii J 

ehUdrm tshtlTGii J 

eMmney tshnii'ne P 

ehirp tsheip J 

ehirurgeonsagord^ sor'dzhin M 

chisel OHBfiBL tshii'zel J 

Chios Clos Kloo» 

choealaU tehok-olsflet J 

choir OHOBB ktc^ir J 

Cholmly TshamU' J 

chorister ktMr-t'ster J 

Christ kroiflt W, Wk 

christen kri8*n J 

Christian krtst'jsea W, krtst'en some* 

times J 
Christmas kru*mflB8 J 
church tshartsh Wk 
ckuse tshunz M 
'^itUy -sh»l J 
•ciate -shffi8Bt J 
^ti^iM stqk J 
^eious -abee J 

eirouit sor'ktt C, sdrkiut sork^t J 
Cirencester Stis'etar J 
ctYrew Btt'arn C, Bit*9m M 
etotV 8tv*al J 
clarion klseren oec, J 
clear kUir P, M, J 
clerk klserk J 
clew klf Q J 
diftlAifJ 
climb kloim P 
cloak CLOKB kWk 
clyster glts'tar J 
coach kootsh 
coarse knunss course 
oobiron kab*0i*drn kob'am J 
cochinel knsh'ineel J 
cockney kdkiie P 
codicil kAd-istl G 
cojfee*Bicaphd kof-e M 
cognisance kon'tssnSy kon'ttseiu J 
cohere koHeer J 
cohort kunrt J 
coif kAif 0, Quoip koif J 
eoH kauil, kail sometimes J, auoiL koil J 
00^ kain J 
colander kal'sandar J 
cold koold nonnunquam kould W, koold 

P» ktmld C 
M0Mr kAl'jar and in similar words, 

rnier^ J9T C 
Q^ofne Knl-en CW^ilMi E 
colonel kal-nal J 
coltsfoot k0olz*fiit J 
comi knnm J 
combat kam*bnt 
come kam W, con kam 
0Ofn#^ coxLT kam'lt 
comfort kam'f^rt J 
Godfrey kam*£re P 



wmmandmmt kamfeii'xnent J 

committee— commiiti kamtt'e M 

eomipanion kampsBn'jan C 

company kam*p8Bnt J 

complete = complete kampleet* M| J 

comptroll kontroul* J 

comrad camebadb kamTSflsd J 

concede koniBeed* J 

Qoneeit kaiiBeet* P, J 

conceice konBeey* P, cokobiy kiHiSBY' 

C, konseey ^ masculin M, J 
concourse kAn'knon 
condign kondig*an J 
condition kandts'ton negligentius W 
conduit kan-dtt P, E, kan-d^i C, kan'diut 

kan'det J 
coney kan*t P, J 
conge kan^dzbe J 
conjure kan'dzbar J 
conquer koq'ker P J 
conscience ]u>n*8beiiB J 
conspicuous kaxin)tk*eas J 
constable kan'sttbl abusively J 
construe kon'star J 
consume konflbaum* J* 
contagion kanUesB'dzhen occ, J 
contradict kAntnedtkt' 
controul kontroul* P 
contrary kontreeT^ C 
conoey koiiTtei P, kAnTee* C 
copy k«p*» C 
coppice zjs^l 
coral kar'sl C, J 
corrupt karap* often J 
coroner kraun'ar J 
costly kas'lt J 
couch kuutsb P, J 
cough kof W, P, =*4/kAAf M 
couid kould P, kuold 0, kuad J 
coMest kauflt J 
coulter kttol-tar G 
countrey kan'tre P, kan*tri 0, J 
counterfeit kauii'torfeet J 
fouple kap'l G 

courage, karflDdzb G, J, kur'ttdzb J 
courier kariir* J 
course kaun W, P, G, koon ow^o unpeu 

long M, kiran J 
court kuurt P, G, J 
courtesan curtbian kortetSBn G, kar*- 

tiflflBn J 
courteous kart*ja« G, J, kuurt'JiiB J 
courteey kar'tesi P, J 
courtier kunr'tiar P, kuartvar G 
courtship knurt'sbfp G 
cousin kaz-n P, codsbn ooosbn kam 

G, kaz'an J 
covent{garden) koT*en J 
cowIlquJ 

cowherd kaa'Bierd occasionally J 
coy)LAiQ 
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coun kazm C, kecan J 

eradk krEsd*! 

craty krEBZ'i C 

credit kree'dit J 

Orete criit J 

erefnt kree*yi8 J 

erinuon krtm'Bth E 

cronp CBONB kroo'nt C 

oronersser^r kroo'zhar M, krooz'Or 

tometimti J 
crouch kmutsh J 
erueified kriu*8«f«;6d Wk 
cmiu krius J 
cube kiub 
cuekow kukna* P 
cupboard kab'aid J 
Oupid kia'btd tometimet J 
cure kyyr "W, kin'W C 
curious kta*rto8 
curtain kar'teen P 
cushion kush-en, kash'en P eush-cti £ 

D 

dail^ dasi'li Wk 

dairy dEBTi 

dame dwesm W 

damosel dnm'sel C, dsBin'sel J 

damson damabin diem'zin J 

dance dAAiis J 

dandle dsen'l J 

dandriff dakduuff dnn'dar facilitatis 

causa 
Daniel Bffin*el occasionally J 
Daphne Dief'ne J 
darl desffirt G 
dash dflBsh 
date dEEdt C 

daughter dAAftar oecasionally J 
daunt dAAKT, dsent melius fortasse 0, 

ssdaint dsent M, dsent dAAnt J 
raventry D8efleii*trf Deen'tri J 
day dsBi W, Wk, dsB C 
d0- dee- J 

dsar diir W, P, C, M, J, der J 
dearth dsTth 
debonair debAnssr* C 
deceit deseet* nonnulli deHait W^deseet* 

deceive deseer* W, P, DscBnrdiaBBT* 0, 

deaeev' i wutseulin H, J 
decoy dikai* abusively J 
deiyn dflBin P, deen J 
Deilrel Daitrel J 
deity dee'tt dai'tt J 
demesne demeen- dimiin J 
deputy deb'intt oecffsionally J 
despair deapsBT 
desume daanaum J 
deter deter* deteer deUear f e seprononce 

aiM 



devU dsT'l 0, diT*l dil sometimes del as 

in '* del take you" 1 
diadem dai*8BdBin C 
diamond dai'mand di-mund E 
diaphragm dai*»fT»iii J 
diary deer't oce, J 
dictionary dtks'nen E, dtkB*nar» cus' 

tomary and fashionable J, hence the 

old Joke of a servant being sent to 

borrow a Dik Snar't asking for 

MtB'ter Rttsh'SBrd Snnr*t 
did dad barbari C 
didst diet for speed's sake J 
diphthong depth onq dtp'thaq J 
dirge dardzbt 
distrain distrbin diisireen* J 
discrete d«kreet* J 
do dun rectiiie doo W, dna V,doo^doeCf 

dan M, J 
doledooW 
dolt doult P, diralt G 
done dan W 
door dnu'er sometimes J 
dost duust J 
doth duutb J 
double dabl G 
doublet dab-let 0, J 
dough DOWB doo G 
doughty dooi,i J 
dove da? W, daf M, day J 
doten DOSBN DorzBN daz'n G, daz-an J 
drachm dnsm C, drsekam, dram J 
draught drAAt C, J 
droll droiil G, drol afran^is M 
drought =draout draut M, draut drAAt 

di^t J 
dumb dam P 
Dunelm Dan*em J 
dunghill daq*il P 
Dunstable Dan'sttbl abusively J 
dure dyyr W 
Durham Dar'cem J 
dwindle dwiwl J 

E 
«. ee- J 

eaneen G 

ear iir G, J 

earl Bsrl G 

early bbtI'i 

cam BBrn G 

earnest BBT-nsst G 

earth Brth, Jarth barbari G, ^yerth 

jerth pM i2m 6#/ nm^^ M 
earwig iirwt'g G 
Basteheap EoB'tsheep J 
eastward eest-ard J 
ebullition baltsh'an often J 
JScclesJleld Eglzfiild J 
eclogue eg'log J 
ecstasy eg'sUest J 
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Edward £d*8rd J 

t^ereet J 

efedual efek'tol oce, J 

ei neverssu J 

eight eit P, lett vulgariter C, oit (P) J 

$ilet ei'let J 

either eedh'er P, ssdh'or C, 9dh*dr $ 

feminin M, eidh'or eedh'or J 
^j£0eek J 
ei' 1- often J 

Eleanor Ellenob Bl'nor J 
eleven eleysn ilfevdn J 
Ml- m- often after *the* or a votoelf ae 

mal'shdn emuleion J 
'em dm them J 

emb' b- often ae bod'i embody J 
embalm embelm* P 
embolden embonld'n P 
emp- p> often at peetsh empeaeh J 
en' n- often ae naf enough J 
"en -on m eaten^ kc, J 
enamel ein*el J 
enamoured sem'ard J 
end* d- ae dsBin'eedzh endamage J 
end iind barbari 
endeavour endee'Ysr P 
England liq'lffind P, J, /q*l»nd J 
Englieh liq-ltsh P, J 
engorge gorazh J 
engrave gnesy J 
enhance enHAAirs J 
enough iiiaf* eat multum W, P, enoa* 

eat multa W. Enof* quantUatem deno- 

tanej enou* numerum denotane G 
environ eiiToi'am C 
enroll enriml C 
eneue enshua* J 
eneur$ enshuur* J 
entraile en-tnelz P 
enthueiaetn Bntlita'slisBzm 0, thia*- 

ria»9m J 
Epiphany Ptf'OBnt eometimee J 
epietle pts'l eometimee J 
epitome ep/t'ome M 
-#r-0(r C 
^#EBrC 
errvtC 
M- t- often J 
eeeape vcBStB^ J 
eechew estshiu* P, estshoo* estsliooa* may 

be estfihiu' J 
eequire akwoir J 
-«M, -is, often in worde of two eyllablee 

ae gad'nis goodneee J 
eeeaytee J 
eetatee stiBSBte J 
eternal iteriiAAl P 
Eton Eaton £et*n J 
etymology ttmol'odzht J 
ev' T- rften ae yen'dzhelMt evangeliet J 
Evan liT-seii ET'an J 



every eyart* J 

Eve liy J 

evenr'ii 

Eveling Iiy*liq J 

even iiyen P, J 

evening iiymtq P, J 

evil iiyl 0, M, J 

ewe em P 

example dnsaBm'pl ssBm'pl J 

exaeperate ffiS'pensflBt J 

Exchequer Ebchbqubb t8kek;ar J 

experience ekBpeer'ens eometimee J 

extol ekstool' P 

extraordinary eks'tra^ordtiUBrt P 

extreme ^extrime ekstreem* M 

-«y -e J 

eyelet oilbt ai'let eometimee J 



fable fBB-bl 0, =faible fesD-b'l M 
fair fsBr C, ^faire ftssr feer eee *'fare * 

M by hie rule, fear feear feer J 
falchion fAA'shan J 
falcon fAAk'n J 
falconer fAAknar G 
faU fAAl G 

fallow fsBl'Q Py f»l'AA commonly J 
Falmouth FAA'math J 
falter fAA'tar J 
fare ^ f aire fesmr M 
farrier fsrar occaeionaUy J 
farthing fserdtq 
faehion fsDsh-n o eomme muet M, fsBsb*- 

en J 
faeten (twn J 

father fsee'dher Wk, fAA'dhar J 
favour f8B8B*yiiur fseaB'yar J 
fealty feel'ti 
fear f iir 

February FebTan eometimee J 
feign fiBin P, feen J 
felt Mt eenaiU 
felo tee'lo J 
female fee*maMBl J 
feodary fsd'an 
feof fEf C, fef J 
feofee feHi P, J 
ferule fee rinl J 
feud feud P 
few feu reeti^f guidam fiu W, feu P, 

fAA barbari 
JleldmdC 

fUldfare fBldfBBr G, fulf»«r J 
fUnd fiind W, find J 
fight fet^fUC 
figure ft'g'ar G 
finger ftq*gar J 

fir fat C, fBT dpeuprie eommeeouvert M 
Jlret faret P, G 
Jire foi'ar 0, feier t*e eomme er M, iai'er J 
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Jiuure ft8h*9r J 

flvepmee fip'ens J 

flake flBEak 

flath flesh G 

flatket fliB8B8ket 

flawU flAAnt P, C, flent flAAnt J 

^iras^flAA M 

/wfliiW 

floodvjjovB flad P, find flad C, flad J 
floor flun'or tometimes J 
flourish flar'tth C 
foal FOALB fool C 
/oil fell tometimes J 
foist feist sometimes J 
fold fould P, ftmld 
folk fook J 

follow iblnia P, J, Iaa-Iaa fol'AA com, J 
foUy fhl-i 
fondle foQ'l J 
fondling ibn'ltq J 
/oo/ ftralO 

foot fuat P, fut as distinct from &t, fet 
^r^or^ C, fet, d0<««r fiit J 

/OTM fuUTB G 

ford FOORD fdnrd P, J 

foreign forbain fAren G, fer'an efem^ 

inin M 
/or^'< sfAT'fxt G, for'fet efeminin H| 

for'feet J 
/omi fuurm tf^Mnf G,/(inN fAATin/or0M» 

ssfirm foorm ftaMtf M 
forsooth feiBoth', ^^tfr fenunth* J 
forswear iAisweer G, fonoer* JT 
forswore fbnuur' J 
forth FOO&TH fdurth G 
forward for9rd. J 
four {wax Q 
fought foot J 

fourth fanrth P, fourth ^forth G, J 
fraeture=fracter frnk'tar avec e fern* 

inin^familier M 
/rat7 finsU G 

frankineense friBqk-dxuenB barbari G 
fraud frood may ^ frAAd J 
fraudulent frAU'dtolBnti frAA*d^ent 

n^ligenterC 
frequent firee*kwent J 
frimd frund W, P, frxnd G, friind 

frind frend J 
frimdly frenli J 
friendship fren ship JT 
/roiM frau sometimes J 
frontiers frontiin* P 
frost IrAAft^ fere semper producitur o 

ante etc 
froward firau-erd P, froo'ard J 
fruit friut P, fnut G 
frumentif farmtti barhare G, ^^formiti 

far*inttt M, farmeti J 
Fulks Foonks J 
/•itf fill G» ful M, J 



funeral £nm'er»l G 

/jirfar==/lr G 

furniture fariittar G, JT 

furrier fubibr far*ar sometimes J 

further fer-der G 

fusilier flnstleer* fiuatliir JT 

fustian fiwt*«Bii P, feet 'en sotnetimes J 

future firtar J 

G 

gain f^ma P 

Oabrtel G»b*rel sometimes J 

gaUery g8Bl*ri J 

gallimalfiy gffiltmAA'frt J 

ya/Am gSBiBn in Berks J 

gallows g8Bl*as E 

gaol dzluBfel dzheel J 

gash goflh G 

yoj^gSMBspG 

gasify gsB6*lt J 

ya(« gBBat G 

ya9« gav gan harhark G 

gazette GAZBTjg^Bt* G 

^for giir G, MT J 

general^ dzhen'eral approehe du son de 

natre a M 
gentle d^en^f 1 W 
geography dzheg'roft sometimes J 
geometry dzhemetn J 
Oeorgius Dshardzhuus J 
gesture dzhsst-are/M/^ C 
get g/et W, giifaeilitatis oausa G 
gh=n* in Ijoughtf etc. P, desueeit 

pronunciation retinetur tamen in serip' 

turd,0 
ghost goost G 
ghostly goofl'U J 
yiW gsrl d peupris eomme e oupert M, 

gerlJ 
glanee glAAiu P 
glanders elAAn'dan J 
glebe gleeb J 
glisten glt'sn J 
glori giAATt Wk 
Gloucester Glast'ar J 
glove glaf M 
yn- n- J 

yo gan reetiiU goo W, gan P, goo G 
yoS goold nonnunquam gauld W, goold 

P, gunld G, gauld J 
Goldsmith Gaul-smtth J 
yoo<f gad, P, gud G, gad, ^/^fr gad J 
good4y'-ness gudAi'ias G 
yoi^tf guadzh J 
foi^ goord P, gaaid J 
goumet gar*net G 
grace grees G, ssgraiee gnees M 
gracious oratiovb gniB'shas G 
grammar, gnein'ar approehe du son de 

notre a M 
grandchild gnen-tshaild J 
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grtmddame gnBU'ein J 

grandfather gnBn'fte^'er / 

graninother gnBn*m8dli*ar / 

grange gTBEnosh C 

grant gneent 

^rmA^^^ptfr gras'OMr 7 

grating grBst-tq G 

grai^ greeyi C 

gravity gnBy*tta G 

fTM^grftft G 

Grmnwieh Grin'tdih J 

grenadier obanidibk gnsEndecr * gnm- 

ffidiir J 
/TflfgreeP 
gridirtm grtd*9i*9m G, grid*0i'am grid*« 

orn J 
grindstone graiu'stan J 
grieet obisst grisi J 
groat gtoot P, grAAt G, M, / 
groin grain iometime$ J 
grots grooB J 
guaiaenm gwee'kam / 
guardian gsrd'en oeeasionaUg J 
gudgeon oouosoir gadzh'W 
guess 0HEB8 ges J 
guild gtld G 

guildhall gild'HAAl G, goil'HAAl J 
guilt gwtaJ 
gurgeons oxtroiaks gredsh'tiis faeiH- 

tatiseausa G 



ha / H8Me G 

haak haetek. J 

Saekneg Hsek-ne P 

hadst vmeXfor tpeed^s take J 

Aatr HSBT G 

M/HAAf G, J 

halfpenng bM'pem' J 

hallow Hel'u P 

AolmHAAM G| J 

Aomp^r HANAFBB H»m'per J 

handkerchief hanxsbchxbf B»q*" 

kstshar faeilitatis eausa G, a A^* 

ketcher Heq-ketshar M, Bmid'kar- 

tsharJ 
handle hsbii'I J 
handmaid HWi'meed J 
handsel Hen-eel J 
handsome Hen'sam J 
hardlg utBt'li J 
harquebus Hsr'kibes J 
harsh Bsesh J 
Sarwieh H»r*idzh J 
hasten Hns-n J 

hatf HflBt en ai brefou en $ ouvert M 
haunt HAAnt, H»nt melius fortaste 

Hffint HAAnt J 
hautboys H0O boiz J 
haut^goiU uaut ooubt hoo goo J 



haven KEMfnO 

hagsBR G 

haielnut haslbmut HXi*ilQ9i G 

haag HBBS'i G 

he Hii P, G, M, J 

headwBdC 

hear mir W, P, G, M, J 

heard Hnd P, G, J, Herd J 

hearken Herk*n a est eont^pour Hen M 

heart snrt C, J 

hearten Bcrt*n G 

hearth Hsrth G 

Sebrew Hee*briu J 

heeatomb Hek*»tam 1 

Meetor Ek'tar J 

hedge edih J 

het/er Heefer P, HBf*afr G, Kaf'or #/mn* 

fiiMi M, Heef'or Hef ar J 
heigh Hai J 
height Hnt, HBst negligenter G, ^hdit 

nait li, bait Heei, heiohth neeftth J 
heinous hainous Hsinaey HU'nae 

negligenter G, Hee'naB J 
heir teir P, bet G 
A^ Hild barbari G 
A^ El-en J 
hemorrhoids em*erods J 

A«M»aAtflfl00 HIBB M 

her Hdr P, G, nar e feminm li, »«r 

o/iltfr consonants J 
herald hsraxtld Her aaI J 
herb jarb barbari G, ^yerb yerb /mm Ai 

M usage M, erb, lero at mimmM ^ 

«omt J 
Herbert Hnrbart J 
here Hiir P, Hirer reeommeer M, Biir J 
Aenb^ eriat J 
A«rwi>V ermtt J 
AtfTOfi Ham J 
Ai00oif^A Hik'ap J 
hideous Htd'iee Hid*eae J 
him tm, oftenj as take *im J 
hire Hai'er J 

his iZf often^ as stop *is horse J 
hither aheder Hadb-er efeminin M 
hoarse noon G 
hogshead HS^*8bed J 
hoise Heiz sometimes J 
Sblbom Hoo'bom P, HM*bam J 
hold Hould P, Htmld G 
holdfast Hool'fiBst J 
holiday t=hdliday nal-idee M 
hollow haa'Iaa Hol'AA oommonly J 
holm noom J 
holpuoop J 
holpen H00p*n J 

holsteruouieTSRTLooVtUttoftenool'aibnJ 

Moly^h6lyuoo'\iU 

homage om'fedzb often J 

hood Had P, nod-, Had, better nnd J 

hordsmudB 
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horn HAAin, fgre temper produeitur o 

ante m C 
hosannah o0Z8Bn*89 often J 
hosier =h6jer Hoo'zhar M, Hoo'shar J 
host ooBt P, oost often J 
hostage ost'SBdzh J 
hotter whdt'ar barbark 
hour, hourly our, eurli, the only words 

with h mute M 
household houbhold Haus'oould J 
housewife = hoztrif Haz*tf M, HOZ'ii 

HaZ't H98't J. 

hover Havar C 

how hbh molliores eoneinnittatem nimis 

affeetantes C 
howsoever Haazevar faeilitatis causa G 
huge Htadzh C, Hooudzh abusively J 
hundred Han'dard faeilitatis causa G, 

M, J 
hurricane hxraucanb her'AAluen P P 
hyacinth dzhsBS'tnth J 



I=at ai M 

idU ai-d'l W 

immersion mer'shan J 

imp- p- often, as paund impound J 

impede tmpeed' J 

impost tm'poMt C 

imposthume impast'inm P 

impugn tmpa?'an J 

incision tnstzn'en G 

inchipin tnsb'ptn J 

Indian /a'dzhsn, sometimes /n'den J 

tMeiu;^ tndait* en sonnant Vi at M, J 

inhabit tn8eb*tt usually J 

inhibit tnib'tt usuaUy J 

inherit inerit usually J 

inhesion fhHii'zhan 

inhospitable inospttabl usually J 

it^foin tndzliam* C 

injury tn'dzhen* J 

instead mBtiid* J 

interfere bntbhfeih en-ierfeer P 

interrupt tnterap" often J 

ifi/if. y. often as Test invest J 

inveigh invsi* P 

inveigle mvBBg*l G, invee g'l 4maseulin 

M, J 
inward t'n'ard J 
iron ai'am 0, M, J, am J 
J«a&;/ /zbel J 
islewiJ 

is not f ent ^faeilitatis causa G 
{Mti0 uihniii J 
itlAmtit wt'mas J 
Italian itsel'eii occasionally J 
it has\mz J 
t^ M ttz J 
-% -eti J 



Jaequet dzluBk*et 

javfAs dzhAAmz J 

James Dzheemz G 

Jane=Dgine Dzheen M 

January Dzhsn'an sometimes J 

jar djar "W 

jasmine dzhee'intn J 

jaundice jaundibb dzhAAn'd^ G, 

dzhAAii'diB J 
jaunt dzbAAnt, dzhsent fnelius fortasse 

C, dzhient dzhAAnt J 
jealous jii'las jee'las fje^lus E 
jealousie dzhee'last P 
Jenkin Dzhtq'kin J 
Jeoffrey Dzbef're J 
jeopardy dzbep'srd^ P, G 
jerk jerk as sounded by some J 
Jesus Dzhee'sas J 
Jew Dbiu J 
jewel dzbiu'el P 
join dzbwin dzbain G, dzbnuiiii some^ 

times dzbain J 
joint dzbaint G 

jointure dzbuin'tar dzbain'tar G 
jolt dzbtmlt G 
journal dzbar'nsel G 
journey dzbarne P, dzbar*ni C 
joy djai W, dzbAi G 
joy dzbAi G 
judge dzhadzb Wk 
juiee dzbtas G, dzbius J 
Julian Dzbil'ian, a woman's name J 
Jupiter Bzbiu'bitar sometimes J 



Keltnsey Eem'zt J 

Kenelm Ken-em J 

kerchief ^LQrtsYiQT J 

key kee P, J 

kidney ktdne P 

kiln ktl J 

kindle ktn*l J 

kindly kdin'lt J 

kingdofn kto'dam Wk 

kn' = An, im (?) C, n-, but may be 

sounded kn J 
knave nbesey G 
knead nheed. C 
knee Tihu. 

knew knyy "W, nbiu G 
knoU nbtful G 

^o«^ knAU, alii knoo W, nboo G 
known nooon J 



Auife lEB'dl G 
/^y iBB'di G 
lamprey l8Bin*pT0 P 
lame leeem W 
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lanee Luns P, J 

laneh Iffiaensh C 

landlord IsBn'bid J 

landaeape lakdskip Isen'skip J 

lane Iebon C 

lan^fuage Iffiq'gSDdsh oecoHtmaUy J 

lose Ices C 

loit Ifesest 

kutly Ices'lt 

laudablelAJi'dBBhly lAA*d»bl negligmUr C 

laugh Isef W, P, M, Uof Iaa J 

lamghUr lAAtdr J 

laundreM lAAiiTts J 

laurel lAU'rel, IaatoI negligenier C 

Laurmee LsereBns Lar-rance £ 

laio=ld IaaM 

i^Nn; leed Wk, P 

fei^ lep a est eonUpour Hen M 

leaper lep 'er = leper C 

/<?ant lEBrn C 

leaseleea C 

lecture Isk'tsr C, J 

Ledbury Led'ber» J 

Leicester Le6*ter J 

Leigh Lai J 

leisure lee*2dar, P = l^jeur 4 maseulin 

lee'zhar M, lee'sbar J 
Leominster Lem'ster J 
Leonard Len*erd J 
leopard lep'serd P, lep'drd C J 
Leopold Lii'0pal Lepoold J 
let \mt barbari G 
lever leaver lEVdr C, leatsk levar 

a est cottt^pour rien M 
leveret leatebbt Isv'ret C 
leu>d leud P 
liberty Itb'drtt P 
lice lii8 barbari C 
licorice liqui&ice Itk'trts J 
lieu lyy W, liu P, liu C 
lieutenant =lif tenant liften'fent M, J 
Lincoln Lin'kan J 
linen =:linnin Ith'tn M 
linger Itq'gar J 
liquid Itk't'd J 
liquor Itk-sr J 
listen lisTL J 
listless ItiB'Ies J 
Liverpool Ler'puul E, Letebpool 

Leer'punl Leir-puul J 
loin loin = line C, lain sometimes J 
lodging ladj'tq W 
loll lol a franfais M 
London Len'dan negligenti^ W, J 
longer bq 'ger recti^ loq*er W 
look lak, 6^^ Ink J 
loselma M 
2m«1ab C 

lost lAABt C 

foM LOATH a ASM lAAth M 

loughUifJ 



love UyW, lot TA,\9Y J 
loyal Idi'sel abusively J 
luncheon lunchion lan'tshen J 
lure ItQ-ar C 
lute lyy t W, liut P 

M 

maggot ^maiguet mse^'at M 

Maidenhead Meed'ned Meed'Hed J 

mam mEEn C 

maintain mEntEEn* C 

mqfor mEBdzb*ar C 

malign meelig'an J 

malkin mAA'ktn peniculus C, Malkin^ as 

a namcy MAA'kin P, J 
mall doaaI C, =mell mely j'eu de paume M 
Malmsey MAAin'zt J 
maltsterer mAAl'sterer J 
mane mEEan C 
manger mEEii'dzbar C 
mangy mEEn'dzbt C 
mann mAn German C 
Mantua Mssn'tiu J 
manuscript maDii'tskrfpt, mflBii'iiiskrfp 

often J 
many mEn't C, msen'O sometimes J 
margin m»r'dzbent J 
marriage msBr'sedzh C, meer'edzb J 
marsh maBsh J 
mask mffiflBsk 
mason mEESn C 
masquerade maes'ktroflBd J 
mastiff maBBt'ii J 

maugre moo'gar, tnay be mAA'gar J 
maund mAAnd J 
maunder mseii'dar mAAii'dar J 
may^not meent J 
Mayor maiob mEEr C, J 
"mb -m in monosyllables J 
me mil P, mee C, M, J 
mean mtin C 
meat meet W 

measure mez'iur P, mesb'ar J 
Medes Meedz J 

medicine med'sm P, M, mEd'sm C 
meet mit C 

merchant msertshsDxit E, J 
mercy mmrni J 
mere meab miir J 
mesne kbsn meen J 
metal met'l C 
mete meet=meat 0, J 
metre mii'tar J 

Michaelmas MiilinffiB P Miel-maM E 
mice mils barbark C 
minnow menow mee'iu? J 
-minster -mister J 
mire mai'er J 

misapprehend mtisiBprend* J 
miseeUane kisoblan mses'ltn mas'lsen J 
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miracU m$or$oki faeOitaiiM ctmsa 

might niAAt med imr6tir4 

mn- n- J 

-MM -m J 

moiety moi'tt J 

mot7 miol meil 0, mall 9ometime9 J 

moitten mais'n J 

molten moolt*n P 

Monday Maun'dee J 

money man'e P, men't J 

monyeorn man'kOTii J 

monkey maqki P 

montieur monsiiir* monsiir J 

More Muur J 

mMvow mor'U P 

moequito maskii'to J* 

moet moflst C, mast o comi M 

moetly mooslt J 

mother medh'or J 

moueh mnutsh J 

mtmld muald C 

mauiter mtnil*tor 

mourn muam W, 0, J, mam J 

^mouih -math J 

move rnxoLY reetiite moor W, mar P, J, 

muuT C, M, J 
•ffi|w-m8 J 
-Nipt -mt J* 

Mtdgreve Miiii*g;nMeT J 
murrim maren aometimet J 
mutde maz'l J 
mute myyz W, mim P 
mmguet mas'ket J 
muttard, mast'ord approehe dm mm de 

notre a M 
mutemjytW 
myrrh mibsh m«r C 

naked nBxVed 

name DBsam C 

ttapkin neeb'ktn tometimee X 

nation meae'Sion P 

nature nBB'tar G, s natter BiMB'tor 

familier aeee efeminin M, men'tar J 
naught nAAft oeeaetonoBv J 
naueeate navabat DAA'shsBt C 
navy kekti C 
'neh -nah J 
-M<^ -n- u>hen a comenmvt ie added to 

eueh at end in *nd J 
neap kxpb neep J 
near niir W, P, C, M, J 
fwwf niid C 
negro nee*gro J 
neigh nei F 

neighbour niei'bor nee'bor P 
neither nBBdli*ar nadh'er barbari 0, 

nadh-ar e feminin H, nardher 

needh*ar J 



nephew neo'fin, neviu J 

nether needh-er J 

neuter neu-ter reetOiiy quidam niu- ter W, 

nen'ter P 
new nTY, nen reetiut^ guidam niu W, 

niu P, nAi J 
nonejunm W 
norjkAT C 
North Noor J 
Norwieh Nortdsh J 
noetrU iiM*tr«l J 
noUAle iiAt'iBbl G 
notary noo'tart G 
nought n0ot P, noft eoa^etimee J 
nourish nartali G 
nowuBuJ 
-ftte -ns J 
nunehion neii'sheii J 







oafjLvr AWF oof may be aav J 

oatmeal at-miil oti oour^ M 

O0^« ootB, wats dardor^ G 

oAiy obtei P, oobBB* G 

obeyeanee obBBi-aseiiB P 

oblige obUidch* J 

obtoene obseen* J 

oeean oo-ahsan G, J 

o/AfW 

ogre auobji oo'gar may be AA*g9t J 

oa ml W, wlm.ru, ieUC 

ointment aint'ment G 

Olave qI'iy J 

old oold, nonmmguam ould W, oold P, 

oonld J 
-om-amG 
-oM-enG 
once W8BI1B, wenat as in Shmpehire and 

eomeparte of Walee J 
one oon W, G, wien J 
onion an'ian, and in eimilar wordt, 

4on 8 J9a C, an* jan, eometimee an*an J 
only^onnly ooa-li M, J 
opinion optn'an, pinvan ^ <A« md^ J 
-or -arG 

ordinanee orntBia J 
ordinary ornari J 
ordure AArdar sorefer G 
oeierst^r oo'zhn M 
oetrieh bstrich es'trtdzb J 
ofHi^r HOSTLBH as'lar often J 
ought oot P, AAt C,^at AAt M 
•our «-aar, -ar, -ar J 
-out -nii8 -ua -96 -at J 
outwiiC 
overoorj 
owe {oo) G 
afo/aulW 
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pageant psedsh'm J 

pain pEEn C 

pale paesl W 

paU'tnaU pel-mel J 

palm pAAm J 

J^almer PAA'mdr J 

panch pAAntsh J 

papal peese-psl C 

paper pEBp-ar C 

parade pereed* J 

parliament perlsBment C, £, eometimet 

pserlement J 
partley psen*]* P 
paeguil paes'ktl J 
pase'psM C 
paatpBStBsi C 
pasture pses-ter = pastor C 
pate pEEet 
path psesBth C 
FauTe church = PSls TooU M, Poolz- 

tshertsb Fblee-chureh £, Poouli, Poolz, 

may be PaaIz J 
paunch pawnch pAAntsb C 
pea pii W 

pear=patr pieaer une poire M 
pearl psErl C 
pedant pee'dsBiit J 
penal pee'nssl J 
penny ^peny pen** M 
pennyworth pen-arth pen-urth E, pen*- 

wartb, pen'arth J 
pension ^pennehonn pen'shan M 
people piip-1 P, C, pep-1 piip-1 J 
perceive pereeev d maseulin M 
perfect paer-fet sometimes paBr-fekt J 
periioiff pserwtg J e en ai M, perwig 

periig' J 
perjury pardzhart J 
perpetual parpet'flel sometimes J 
Peter Piitar J 

Pharaoh Fsmb'tiboo P, Teeroo J 
phleym=Jldme flem M, C, flenii may be 

fleg*am J 
phoenix fee'ntks J 
phrenetic phbentic flrflBn*ttk J 
phthisiek tn'tk J 
piaszas piaBse-tshez J 
picture piVter =p«cAr< her C,^pioter 

avee efeminin familier M 
Piedmont Pii'inont J 
pillow pil-u P 

pipkin pib'km occasionally J 
piquant ptk'aBnt J 
pique piik J 
piquet ptket* J 
piteous ptt'ias M 
poem poemb poeem* J 
point ptdnt paint C 
poise paiz sometimes J 
poison pifiz-n paiz-n C,paiz-n sometimes J 



poll pool nonnunquam paul W, ptnil C 

poltroon paltraun- paltruun* J 

/?o»tar(/pan'jard J 

PiMtius PAB'sias Wk, Pon-sbaiiB J 

pontoon pantuan* J 

pour paur ^power C 

poulterer ptftd'tarar C 

poultice PULTE88 pooul'tn J 

poultry ptiultrt G 

pleasure plee-zyyr W, plez'iur P, 

plezb'ar 0, plesh-ar J 
poor puu'er sometimes J 
porceUane parselffin J 
portreve poort*ree poortTii J 
possible pAB'sebl faeilitatis causa C 
postscript poo*8krtp often J 
pot pwat nonnunquam W 
pother padb-ar J 

pottage par'OBdzb, some write porridge J 
potsherd potshea&d pAt'sbESid C 
plain plBsn C 
plaited plEEt-ed P 
plane plEsan C 
plausible plAUzvbl, pUAZ'tbl negli- 

genter C 
pleurisy pleuTttt P 
plevin pleev'tn J 
plough PLOwplau C, ploo J 
praise pneiz W, preiz preez negligenter C 
prance prAAns J 
prayer preer C 
jw«- pree- J 
prebendary preb-end J 
precise prisaiz* C 
prefer prifar C 
pressure presb'ar J 
prey pnei P 
priest prtst (P) J 
Priscian Pn'sn'SBn J 
prophesy praT'eeai J 
prove prav P, praar C, M 
provision prooTtzb'an C 
prowl PBOLL prooul J 
pS' s- J 

ptalm 8AAm C, J 
psahn 8AAm J 
pt'i-J 
PughVinJ 
pull pwl C, pul M, J 
puUcy pul-e P 

punctual paqk'ttel sometimes J 
pursue parsbua* J 
pursuit parsbuut- J 
pusspjis M 

Q 

quality kwael'itt C 

qualm kwAAm C, kwAAm en a long M, J 

quart kwAArt en a long M 

question k west 'tan P 

quodlibet kod'ltbet J 

quoif kaif J 

65 
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quoit koit J 
quota koo'to J 
quoto koot C, J 
quoth kooth J 
quotidian kottd'toen J 

R 

Baehel IUp©-Uhel W 

raddith nd'iihfaeilitatit eama C 

raisint reez'ns r, TeerDS=rea9ont C, = 

r^iut reez'inz M, reez'ans J 
Salph Eeeaef Safe £, BaaT J 
rarit$f nMeriti C 
rtf- ree- J 
.r0=-er ar 
read riid P 

read reed /a^tf W, riid lego G 
Beading Beed'iq J 
reaeon reez'n o m mange M, J, £, M« 

laet writee ' reason * 
receive resee?* W, P, rBSEEv C, reseey 

4 masculin M, rceseev* J 
receipt reseet P, reeseet J 
recklees keachlbs rBk'lss F C 
recipe res'ipe J 
recruit rikriut C 
red rad e feminin M 
refuee rifluz* verb P 
regard =r^aird regtSiTd' M 
rehearte riHEEre* C 
m^ft reen J 

reingage reetngsosedzh' M 
mn« reenz J 
relinquish rilto-ktsh J 
renu>ve rimaT* P 
rencounter nenkauii'tdr J 
rendezvous rsDii'dtYiiiiz ran^dg^voaz £, 

nBii'deTuu J 
reftew riiniu J 
reprint reeprtnt M 
rere reer J 

rereward riirweerd P 
resurrection resarek'SiAn Wk 
restauration restarseae-sliaii J 
retch REACH rotsh J 
reward rewArd* a oomme enfran^ais M 
rheum num C 
riband rib* (en J 
Richmond RttBh'man J 
Hght wit Wk 
righteous rartias rai'teaf J 
rifid rain J 
risque rizg J 
roast aosT roost C 
roastmeat roos'ineet J 
roll tool nonnunqunm raul W, tuvX C 
Borne Ruum P, Ruum« room, different 

from roam G, M, J 
rough raf, W, C, M 
royal rai'SDl abusively J 
rupture rap* tar G 



8 
sabbath sob'ath abusively J 
saffron sef-am G, £, M 
said ssd facilitatis causa G, fle4 feed J 
saints sseiDlfl Wk 
salad 8»l*et J 

Salisbury Sarisbitbt SAAlz'bert J 
talt saaU P, G 

talteellar saltselleb, SAAl'seler J 
saltpetre BAAl-pii*ter J 
salmon BAAm'an C, ssBm'an J 
salve HBeov P, saav G, J 
same ssasin W 
Sanders BAAn'darz J 
Saviour ssese'Ttaur P 

saw BAA G 

says 8AIB8 Bez facilitatis causa G 

scaffold ska>f*al J 

sceptic BCBPTiCK skep'ttk J 

scene =sc4ne seen M, J 

schedule Bkcd'iul P, J, sed'dl sed-dul E, 

Bed'ittl J 
scheme skeem J 
schism Bi'z'm G, J 
scholar skal'ard abusively J 
scold skoold, nonnunquam skoiild W, 

skould P, sktmld G 
scoundrel skan drel G 
9courge skardzh P^ G, skwardzh /a^. 

causa G, skardzb ou^o court J^^ J 
scourse skuors permuto G 
scream skreem G 
scrivener skrivnar P 
seroU skniuld G 

scrupulous sVien^^loB/acilitatis causa G 
scummer sktiu'dr barbari G, ^sskimer^ 

skim'ar M 
sc' see- J 
Ma sii W, 8^ G 
seal Beel W 
«earM Beertsh G 
sear siir G 
scarce BEsrs G 
season ^eez'ii G, seezm J 
«M^ seet W 
seen sin J 
«»'m beez G, J 
«^'r0 seey J 

seize seez, nonnulli emi W, seez P, M 
seraglio serfesel'ioo J 
serene -siser^e Bereen* M 
serge bbabob sserdzh P 
sergeant 88Br*dzhe;8ent P 
Sergius Ser'dzhuos J 
serous see'ras J 
servant saBrvsent e en ai "M. 
service BscryM barbari G 
sevennighl—senit sen'tt M, sen'oit J 
shadow shaed'u P 
shall sbAl Wk, shAAl, signum modi G, 

ahslM 



4 
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shalm shAAm C, J 

shambles shAAm'blz J 

she Bhii P, C, H, J 

shear Bhssr C 

shears shiirz C, M 

shepherd shsp'OTd J 

shew shun, Baeu. G, shooa shooy ma^f be 

shin J 
shire sbiir 0, J 
shirt shart C, shart P, approche du son 

de noire a M 
shoe BhuQ P, SHOO shnii C =eho(i shau H 
shotUd should P, shuuld 0, shuad J 
shoulder shuuld'ar 
shouldesi shaust J 
shovel shdul J 
shoffe shav J 
shrew shrra 0, shroo shroon, may be 

shriu J 
shrewd sbrood shrooud may be shriud J 
Shretosbury Bhrooz'beit, Shroouz'hert, 

mny be Shriuz'bert J 
sigh saith, un son qui approehe/ori du 

th en anglais M, sai saith J 
simile Btm'tle J 
sincere sinseer* P, J 
"Sion -shan J 
sir Bar P, C, ser d peu prke eomme e 

ouvert M 
sirrah Bssr'ffi 0, sara approehe du son 

de noire a M 
sirrup sar'ap C 
skeleton scbleton skel'eten J 
skink scTNK skt'qk J 
slant slAAnt J 
slouch slautsh J 
•MM -sam J 

snow snau, alii snoo W 
snew sncu reetiuSf quidam sniti, W 
soaooC 

soft BAAft J 

Soho Boojoo' often J 

soil sail sometimes J 

sojourn sadzham' J 

sold sauld, alii soold W, sould 

solder soo'dar J 

soldier Bouldisr P, soo'dzher I muet M, 

60ULDIEB Boo'dzher J 
Solms Soomz J 
Solomon SAA'lAAman J 
some sam W 
Somerset Sam'arset J 
somewhat sam'set J 
son Ban W, Wk 

soot suut P, 8t(t C, sat, better mi J 
sorrow bocu P 
soul soul, o/it aool W, bm^I P, siml C, 

Monl J 
iOMree suurs W, 0, M 
souse sans J 
Southwark Sathnnrark J 



sovereign sotb&aion sayreen J 

Spaniard SpsBD'erd sometimes J 

spaniel Bp8SiL*el 0, J 

spear spiir C, M 

sphere = sphere sfeer M, J 

spindle spiii'l J 

spoil spail sometimes J 

stalk BtAAk C 

stamp stAinp barbari C, stamp abusively 

stanch stAAntsh J 

stetul sted a est eantdpour Hen M, stiid J 
steal steel W 
steam stiim J 
Stephen SteeVn J 

stir star C, ster d peupris eomme e ouvert 
M 

.«/fe -8*1 J 

Stockholm Stak'Hoom J 
stomach stam'flBk J 

stood stad P, stud C, stad better stud J 
stoop BTOVP stuup 
strange streendzh C 

stranger strffiU'djar a non tarn requiritur 
quam tegrk evitatur W, streen'dihar C 
strut stroout abusively J 
subtil sat-tl P, ^settle sat-'l H, Bat-al J 
subtility sat'tlti P 
succour sak'oor P 
sue shun J 

suet SEWBT sfU'et C, shuu'ct J 
suer BheiiT=8ure, or perhaps seoXf as 
shfur is only "faeilitatis eatua" G 

sugar shag-ar (P) faeilitatis causa G, 
Bhuug'ar J 

suit siut Pt BUTE 8i\it C, shuut J 

suitable smt'sbl G 

suitor svTER siut'er G 

supreme siupreem* J 

sure sYiiuT faeilitatis causa C,^ehure 
Bhiur M, shuur J 

surfeit sar'fet C, sar'fat efeminin M 

survey sarvaei- P 

suture Btut'ar G 

swallow 8W8b1*u P 

swear sweer, see forswear (Anweer C 
seer J 

swetit Eweet G, set J 

Swedes Sweedz J 

swollen Booln J 

sword sward P, suurd G 

sworn Buum C, bootd. J 

syncope stq'kope J 

syntagm sm'taem J 

system stbtemb Btsteem* J 



table lEEb-l G 
tail tEEl G 
Talbot TAA-bat J 
tale tBBdl G 
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talk tAAk reetiiii tselk VT 

Tangier Tandzheer* Tandzhiir J 

taper tSE'par G 

tar tar C 

tartsztaire taeier M 

tares tssan C 

tart tsesBrt C 

taunt tAAnt P, C, J, tsent J 

taueh tAA'selz en a long M 

tea THEA tee J 

teat teel W 

tear tssr laeero, tiir laeryma C 

team tiim J 

Mr00 teen J 

temptatiott temptffiS'iAXi Wk 

ten^tinn tm M 

<m«^ tee-net J 

tenure tEXi'9T s^tenor C 

terrene tereen* J 

terrible tsx-iBhlfaeilitatis eauea C 

Thamee Teniz J 

IA«< dhAt en a court M 

MtVcT thord Wk 

thit?ter^deder dhsdh-ar feminin M 

<A« dh^ C, dhe J 

ThOee Theebz J 

their dheer J 

Theobald Theeobeld P 

there dheer J 

f A«M dheez W, J 

^A^ dhsBi P 

Thomaein Tom'Ztn J 

thought thoot P 

thousand thtfuz'n C 

threepence = ^Art-pmn«thrip'nig/amt/Mr 

M, threp'ens J 
threeh thnah barbari C 
through throo J 
thwart thdrt J 
/Aym«=taiiii M, J 
/i- a#if0 vocalem sh C 

<l«rM tETB C 

<tfM^ ten'dar frardsr^ C 

"Hon -shan J 

<w«t<tf tishiiu J 

to tuu M 

<03a«00 TABACo abusively sounded some- 
times with an *o/ tobffik'o tabffik'O 
J 

toil taU W, toil tail C 

told tould P, toonld J 

toll tool, nonnunquam toul W 

^oin^ tuum C, M, J 

took tdk, ^<^«r tuk J 

torture tar'ter <or-<er C 

touch tntttsh totsb J 

tough taf W, too J 

toward taa'aerd P 

towel taul J 

toys toiz "W 

tr<{ffiqu€ tnef'ig J 



transient e traingient tnen'zhient M, 

trffin'zbeat C, trsen'shent J 
travail traY*eel P 
traveling tneT'ltq J 
treasure tresb'or J 
treble treeb'l J 
triJU trei-f 1 W 

triphthong tsipthong trtp'thaq J 
troll TKO'WL trooul J 
trouble trabl C, J 
trough trafW, troo otis=o un peu long 

trowel triu'el barbari C 

true triu C 

truncheon tran'shiin J 

trundle tran'l J 

turquoise tark^ra* P J 

twatig tsq J 

Tweed Twbdb Twiid J 

two tau C 

twopence = topins tap'ins familier M, 
tap-ens J 

tune tyyn W 

lyr^ tai'ar 

U 

ffi /a prononciaiion commune de Vu 
voyeUe en Anglois est la mime qu'en 
fran^ais (suprik p. 182) iu M 

ugly ouoLY ag*lt P 

"Um -um, may be -am J 

uncouth ankuuth- C, ankatb* J 

Mi^ap C 

uphold apoonld' J 

upholster poonl-ster poonl'sterer J 

lip to Ap tu barbari C 

-ure -ar C, -er ar, may he sounded -iur J 

ussieus9& li 

use =yuse jinz pas du bel usage M 

useless Jtuz'les barbari C 

uaual fU'zhfueel G, =^'ual iuzb'iuael M 

usury jreuz'a» barbari G 



valley vael-i P 

vanquish vteq-ktsb J 

vapour TEBp'ar 

vary VBEr-i C 

vauU VALT TAAt a leap J 

vaunt VAAnt G, J 

veil yeel J 

vein vaein P, vbeb eicomme en f renvois 

M, Teen J 
vengeance yen'dzhe/fens P 
venison ven-zan P, vcn-zn M, yen-zan J 
venue tenbw yee-nin J 
verdict yser-di'kt yerdait J 
verjuice yar'dzhM P, yardzbta G, 

yaer-dzbes E, J 
vial yai-AAl P 
victuals Ytt'Iz facilitatis causa G,b 

vitiles ytVlz M, yit'dlz y»t-alz J 
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view yyy W, viu C 

vittaifiy yil sen at eomme en villain M, 

an exception to hie rule 
villanp riifii J 
virgin Tdrdshtn J 
virtue var'tyy, 9 non tarn requirUur 

guam oegre evitatur, W 
vieeount vai'kaunt J 
vision yiz'fon P 
voyage vai'sedzh vye-age £ 
volatile Tal*8ettl J 
vouch Tuutsh J 

vouchsafe TUUtMBBBf J 

voyage Ysi^aBdzh abusively J 
vulgar Tul'gat J 

w 

wafer WBsfar C 

waif WBip weef J 

wainscot ween'zkot P 

waistband wabtband Wfes'bsend J 

waistcoat wastcoat wEE8t*koot C 

walk WAAk, rectius walk W, WAAk C, J 

wallow wael'oo P 

Walter WAAter J 

wane wised. C 

war WAAT 

warden wAArd'n C 

warm WAArm C 

warren WAAr'ii C 

was WAz C, WAz en a court M 

wash wAsh en a court M 

wasteful WA8TFUL WEBSt-fwl C 

watch WAAtsh WAtsh C, WAtBh en a 
court M 

tra/*r WAAter C,-oudter WAAter M, 
WAA-tar J 

wattle WATLB WAAtl C, WAt'l en a 

court M 
we wii P, M, C, J 
weal wmI C 
wean ween. C 
wear weer C 

weary wer'i P, wii-ri, war* barbari C 
Wednesday WenzdaBi P, wenz-dee M, J 
ir«>A< waeit P, wEBt ei comme en 

frangais M 
were yireer^wear C, weer J 
Westminster WoB'mastar J 
frA=Aoii wh M 

what whAt «i a court M, waet df//^ 

whaBt J 
when « AotflM whtn M.weii,itf«^ when J 
whence ^hoinnce whins M 
trA«r0 wheer J 
wherry wbibrt wher^ C 
whether whadh-ar barbari C, wheedh-ar 

whey whaei P 

wArtHWft=F. AfrtVW 
u'<Vfott> wid'u P 



wHl Wfl, wal barbari C 

erAo whn Wk, whuu P, huu 0, J 

whole uool W, J 

whom wham P, Hunm C, J 

whoop Hunp nap J 

«^Aortf Hnur P, C, J 

whortle Hurt-1 J 

whose Huuz J 

Winchcomb "Wtnsh'kam J 

tritu; waind ventus C 

u^t#/<if WBILD waild J 

willow wil'u P 

Wiltshire Wfl-shir J 
windmill win*m»l J 
wine wain C 

Windsor Win-zar J 

winnow win'u P 

irt'M w^h cum, wath barbari C 

woodood J 

woe wxiu=woo C 

ttTiJj/' w«lf waif C, ulf J 

woman wam-an P, E, um'sen J 

womb wuum C, M, uum J 

women wii* men P, wim*en C, s=ouimenn 

wtm-en M, wim'en J 
wonder wtmd'ar wantlar C 

wo- O- XOL- XL- J 

woo WOE un J 

wood wad P, wiid C, wad, better ud J 
woof waf, better uuf J 
woo/ wal P, wmI C, wal, better ul J 
Woolsiead Us-ted 

Worcester Wuusf ar, Woet'ar, ITst-ar, J 
wordwBtd J 
world warld P 
worldling warli'q J 
worldly warl* J 
ttvni wnnm C 

t<Y)r«/0{; war-sted genus panni^ wast'Ed 
facilitatis causa C, =ousied wmV^ M 
trottW would P, wuuld C, wuud J 
wouldst widst waudst barbari C, wnurt J 
«T- r- may be wr- (P) J 
wrestle wbastlb res'l J 
wrath rAAth C, rAAth en a long M 
wristband r/s'biend rtz'bsen J 
wrought root P, J 



Xantippe Saenttp'i J 



ye jii P, J 

yea jii W, C. jaa rustic, jee jii ii J 

year jiir P. J, iir J 

yeast jiist list J 

yellow jsel'o J 

yeoman yem'SBn yem-man E, jee'msBn 

jrii'msen ii'maen by many J 
yes jUs M, w J 
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ffeBUrday w'terdee J younff t^q.C 

yet J8t efiminin M, it J pcur Jfor 

yield tbild iild J youth jiuth P, ii'uth C, laM J 

yolk^yelk jelk M, JooY J 

yonder jan'dar J Z 

yotf 7tu, JAU barbark sM^loor^ ced'ffiri 

2. WoBDB Like and Unlikb. 

Lists of this kind ought to supply the place of an investigation 
into the puns of the xynth century, comparable with that already 
given for Shakspere (supra p. 920). But their compilers had so 
much at heart the exigencies of the speller, that they ofben threw 
together words which could never have been pronounced alike, but 
were often ignorantly confused, and they sometimes degenerated 
into mere distinguishers of words deemed synonymous which had 
no relation in sound. This is particularly observable in Price's 
lists, in which like and unlike words are all heaped together in 
admirable confusion. Cooper is the most careful in separating 
words which were really sounded exactly alike from those nearly 
alike, and those absolutely unlike. But the earliest collection, and 
in many respects therefore the most important, is that by Eichard 
Hodges. The full title is : 

A special help to Orthographie : or, the True-writing of 
English. Consisting of such Words as are alike in 
sound, and unlike both in their signification and 
Writing : As also of such Words which are so neer 
alike in sound, that they are sometimes taken one for 
another. Whereunto are added diverse Orthographical 
observations, very needfull to be known. Publisht by 
Richard Hodges, a School-Master, dwelling in South- 
wark, at the Midle-gate within Mountague-close, for 
the benefit of all such as do affect True- Writing. 
London, printed for Bichard Cotes. 1643. 4to. pp. 

iv. 27. 

In this the exact and approximate resemblances are distinguished, 
and at the conclusion the author has given a few instances, un- 
fortunately only a few, of various spellings of the same sound, 
when not forming complete words. These are reproduced, together 
with some extracts from his orthographical remarks, which relate 
more strictly to orthoepy. He had, like most such writers, in- 
dividual crotchets both as to spelling and sound, and had an in- 
tention, probably never carried into effect, of treating orthoepy, as 
shown by a short table of sounds with which he closes his brief 
work. Many of his instances are entirely worthless, but it was 
thought better to reproduce them all, marking with an asterisk 
those to which more attention should be paid, and to gain space by 
simply omitting his verbal explanations, where they were not 
absolutely necessary, or did not present an int^cst of some kind. 
Nothing has been added, except a few words in square brackets [], 
and the original orthogmphy is reproduced. 
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Owen Price's list Has also been given complete, but the explana- 
tions have been similarly reduced. On tbe other hand, the whole 
of Cooper's chapter on the subject has been reprinted, restoring 
only the position of some words which had been accidentally mis- 
placed. His orthography, which was also designed as a model, has 
been carefully followed. 

I. Itichard lLodg9^% Lift of Ziks and UnUki Words. 

1. Such words as are alike in sound and unlike both in their 
signification and writing, are exprest by different Letters, in these 
examples following: 

A ^ (call), eaul, *M»rM, eorpte, 

*eour»eSf couraHh^ corpse*. ^eooVd, 
could, collar, choler. * a ctUler of apples, 
a colour, coushif cozen, councilj counsel. 
*commoHf commune, cockle and darnel, 
cochle-Bhel. champion, the champain 
field. ^choosCf cheweth. a erue or 
company, the cock crew, did chasCf 
the ehace. *you come^ he ib comne. 
crues or companies, a cruse or pot. a 
cruel master, wrought with crewel, 
consent, concent of music. 

D 

*dam, to damne. •fallow-rfiJ^, dear 
friend, deep, JHep a town so calFd. 

* diverse men, skilful divers. *a doe\ 
his cake is dough, descension, dissension, 
dollar, dolour, dolphin, the daulphine 
of France, the deviser of this, multiply 
the quotient hy the divisour, 

E 

*£aster, queen Mester. * John Baton 
hath eaten, a scholar of Aeton. eight, 
ait (islet). *eam, fem» emerods, 
emeralds, exercise, exorcise. *I eat 
my meat to-day, better than I ate it 
yesterday. . 

F 

did feed, was fee^d. ^jojxr fees, she 
feeth. 1 would fain, she did feign. 
did Jlnde, were Jln*d. felloes, fellows. 
Fhilip, fUlip. the fold, hath foaCd. 
forC'XsiX, /oMf-fold. forth, fourth, 

* furze, furreth, furs, foul, fowl, 
Francis, Frances,, *freeze,friese-]eT\LVii, 
shoe /r^M him. *to Idl a,;KM, tu^y 
of (off) the skin. Jleas,Jleaeth,Jlayeth. 
to Jleer, a JleeW away, flour, Jhwer, 
*j6mrs,Jloureth, 

Q 

I guest, a very welcome ghesi. a 
ghost, thou go'st, * jests, gests, jesteth. 
*ox-ya^, the gauU^ he gauUth. *a 



assent, ascent, a sent or sayour. a 
peece to shoot withall, a piece, apiece. 
a loud, allowed, aloud, aught, ought, 
air, heir, an arrow, a narrow, an eye, 
a nigh, an I. a note an oa/-cake. *a 
notion, an ocean. * annise, Agnes a 
woman's Christen name, an idle person, 
Anne. Alas, a lof (lasse) or a Maid. 
altar, alter, a ledge, aliedge. a lie, 
allie, a light, alight, a lot, allot, a 
loan, alone, a lure, allure, adieu, a 
due debt, he ac{jogn*d me to do it, 
ajoyft^d-%Xao\. a judge, adjudge. *assoon 
as she came in, she fell into a swoun. 
awl, al {all), assault, a salt-eel. as- 
signs, a signs, attainted, a tainted 
piece of flesh, attired, a tired jade. 
a mate, to amate or daunt, a tnaze, 
amaze, a rest, arrest, a pease blossom, 
appear, a peal, appeal, a tract, attract. 
Abetter, a better colour than the other. 
^appear, a peer. *a wait-^lajeT, await, 
a weight, awry, a tcry-mouthed PlaLse. 
a queint discourse, acquaint, 

B 

to how the knee, hough, ^if you be 
comne so soone, become, *boughs, boweth, 
bowte, browe, browze. Barbarie a 
countrey, Barbara, barberie fruit. 
*Brute a man's name, brute, bruit, to 
baul in speaking, Baal, a bal to play 
with. Bal a man's name {Ball, ball). 
*bad,bade. *bead,Bede. beaker, Becher, 
the hawk did beak hereeU. beer, biere. 
*a straw*^0rt#, BuA-bury, Centet-bury, 
etc. by, buy. * board, bor'd, * billed, 
build, bolt, to boult meal, bred, bread, 
^beholding, beholden. *a coney- ^Mrrou', 
borough, coney ' burrows, boroughs^ 
*blue, blew. 

c 

* Oox, cocks, coeketh up the hay. 
* coat, fAkeep'Cote, quote. *■ Cotes, 
coats, quoteth. *eiause, etaweth, daws. 
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ffoffe or pledge, to gatDffe a TesBel. a 
ffilt-ca^, ^uilU groan, wel-prowen. to 
glitter^ a clytUr, a guite^ Mr. Ouj^9 

H 

hartj heart. *a hard heart, I A^nrtf 
hifi Toyoe. ^hare, hair, hie, high^ 
heigh-ao. thou hiest, the highest fourm. 
hide, she hied. *inake haste f'^hy hast 
thoa done it? hole, whole, ^holy, 
ichoUy, the hollow, to whoop and 
hollaw. *home, whom, a h<dme tree. 
homes. Holmes. *I Ao^ to see, I holp 
him to do his work. *hoops, hoopeth, 
whoopeth. him, hymne. *the bread 
doth Jioar, whore. * whores, hoareth, 
hia hue, Mughe. hues, Hughes, ^herald, 
Harold, * happily, haply. 



1 
/, eye, incite, in sight, inure, 
ure, in your account. 



tfi 



jest, gest. gests, Jests, to Jet, tLjeat- 
stone. *theyMtM or sap, Ajoiee to bear 
up the boards, a Jakes, Mr. Jaques. 
gentle, a gentil or magot. k Jointer, a 
tool to work withal, a woman*8/Mii^Mre. 
*aJurdon, the river Jordon, 



Mr. Hnox, hee knoeketh mzxi'j knoeks. 
*kennel, the ehanel. to kil, the brick- 
kilne, 

L 

the Xtf/tw- tongue, a ^^«fi- ladle. 
*the cow lowed very loud. *take the 
iiAM^, iSMf hee bee angry, lemans, lemons, 
lesson^ lessen, ^litter, the hor9-/tr^«r. 
*the lees of wine, to leese or loose ones 
labour, leapers that can leap, lepers 
fiill of leprosie. lo, low. lore, lower. 
a luster after evil things, a bright lustre, 
ont-lawed, laud, 

M 

manour-hoxue, in a good maif«r. he 
hanged his mantle upon the mantet-ttee, 
Medes, meads, meat, to mete, *a 
message, the messuage, *a meater that 
giveth meat to the oattel, a com-m^ttf/*, 
a m#^«or in the air. Martin, marten. 
Mr. Marshal, martial, *mone and be- 
wail, his come was mowen, moe or 
more, to mowe. the cat did mouse well, 
amongst the oom-moughs, *hawks- 
fnwM, ne mu^/A his hawk, to muse, mite, 
might, a good minde, under-mtfMv/. 



Maurice did dance the fAor»<». * murrain 
murion a head piece, ^millions, musk- 

*i\ra«A, to gnash, for nought, the 
figs were naught, ^nay, neigh, 



0, oA .' ofM. goid-ore, oar, the oti^^r 
of a debt, oars, owers. *ordure, order, 
our, hour, ours, hours. 



to pare the cheese, a pair, pause, 
paws, paweth. the palat of his mouth, 
he lay upon his pallet. Faul, pal 
(pall), parson, person, ^pastor, pasture, 
upraise, preys, preyeth, prayeth. the 
common pleas, please, *Mr. Pieree did 
pearee it with a sword, the scholar did 
parse and construe his lesson. *she 
weareth her patens, letters patettts, 
pillars, c&ter'pillers, pride, hee pried, 
*proJll, prophet, the propper of it up, 
a proper man. *he hath no power to 
powre it out 

E 

rain, rein, reign, *reins, reigns, 
reigneth, raineth, a noble race, did 
rase the wals. the raies of the sun, to 
raise, ranker, rancour, red, hast thou 
read? *a reddish colour, a radish root. 
^reason, raisin, ^reetsons, reasoneth, 
raisins, ^ream, realm, ^reams, realms, 
Rhemes the name of a place. *Mr. 
Riee took a rise, the rice, rite, right, 
write, a wheel-im^A^, Wright, Writes, 
rights, wheel-U7r»^A/«, righteih, writeth, 
*the rine wherein the brain lieth, the 
rinde of a pomegranate, the river Rhine. 
Roe, a roe-buck, a row of trees, roes, 
rotoes, he roweth, a red-roM, Rose, 
*when there was a rot amongst the 
sheep, I wrote him a letter, hee caught 
[misprint for ra«^A<= reached] it from 
of (off) the shelf, when hee wrought 
with me. *a riding rod, when I rode. 
*I rode along the road, hard-roed, my 
daughter Rhode, rowed apace, roads, 
Rhodes. *the highest room, the city 
of Rome (roume). Ground, she rownul 
him in his ear. *a tiffany-rw/ (ruffe), 
a rough garment, ^ring, wring, rung, 
wrung, hee rued, so rude, the cheese- 
rack, fAA^wraek, 

S 
slight, sleight, he was no saver in 
buying, a sweet-saroMr. savers, savours, 
savoureth, *the seas, to seize, ^ceasing 
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from strife, eessing bim to pay. ^ceate^ 
eef (cease) him so much. telUr^ wine- 
cellar. ♦the one sutler, was Bubtiller 
than the other. sigMf either a nne or 
tangent. *oensor, eenser, censure, the 
third eenturie, an herb eentery, *he 
did sheer the sheep, in Buckingham- 
shire, die, sights site, cited, quick- 
sigkted, wel sited, ♦a syren or mer- 
maid, Simon of Cyrene, •a Inte and 
a cittern, a lemon or a citron. Monnt- 
Sion, a scion or graf (graffe). •a sink 
to convey the water, the CVn^M^-ports. 
*«0, to sows the seed, to mu?^ a garment, 
•the sole of a shoo, the souie and body. 
*tbe soles of his shoos, he soleth lus 
shoos, soides and bodies bought and sold^ 
the shoos were w/V. •very so%md, he 
fel into a swoun [compare assoon, a 
swoun above], strait, streight, sloe, 
slow, •a sore, bee ne^or^ or sware. 
•ly, Sligh. a hedge and a stile, a style 
or form of writing, did soar, the jotmr. 
•to shoot an arrow, a «m/0 of apparel, a 
suit in law. Shuts a man's sirnarae. 
*shoots, sutes of apparel, «tftV« in law, 
shooteth, suteth, non-suiteth. succour, 
bloud-«t<«^. soms, sum (summe). 
sun, son (sunne, sonne). 



tame, Thame, tamer, Thamar. *tax, 
tacketh, tacks. «the treble and the 
tenor, a tenour or form of words, the 



tenure whereby a man holdeth bis land. 
there, their. ^turkeys, a turquois. 
time, thyme, the tide, tied together. 
toe, towe. toes, you tose the wool. 
toad, fingred and toed, he towed his 
barge, tole the bel, pay tol (toll). I 
told him. I toled the beL too, two, to. 
tract, I trackt him. a treatise, diverse 
treaties, •! had then more work than 
I could do. thrown, throne, 'it was 
through your help that I came thorow. 
throat, ii he throw* t away. 



vain, vein. *a venter or utterer of 
commodities, to venture. ^venters, 
ventures, ventureth. vial, viol. 

•a u>ay, to walk in, a weigh of cheese. 
ways, weighs, weigheth. • water, 
Walter, ^waters, watereth, Walters, 
wait, weight. *waits, weights, waiteth. 
•if you were, you would wear, a wich- 
tree, a witch, *wood, would, •he 
wooed her, he was woode. •a i9a<^ of 
straw, wood to die withaU. 



*yew, you and I, Fand I are vowels. 
*yews, vse, your, put this in ure, a 
bason and eufre. yours, basons and 
ewres, he in-ureth himself, yee that 
are wise, yea. 



Such words which are so neer alike in sound, as that they are 
sometimes taken one for another; are also exprest by different 
Letters, in these examples following : 

A C 

ask, ax, acts. Abel, able, amase, 
amace. al- one, alone, actions, axiomes. 
arrows, arras, advice, advise. Achor, 
acre, ant, aunt, accidence, accidents, 
as, as (asse). 

B 

(to plav at) bowls, (to drink in) boles, 
baron, barren, barrow, borrow, borough. 
Boyse, boys. bath, bathe, bands, 
bonds, bare, bear, begin, biggin, 
breath, breathe, bauble, Bable, bable 
(babble), bile, boyl. Bruce, bruise, 
brewis (brews), brewhouse. (the little 
childe began to) batle (when his father 
went to the) battel, bore, boar, ar- 
rant, errand, bowes (and arrows), 
boughs. bittern, bitter, boasters, 
bolsters, both, boothe. best, beast, 
(your book is not so wel) best, boast, 
boots, boats. 



copies, copise. coughing, coffin, (when 
bee) cough't, caught, coat, cummin, 
coming, ches (chesse), chests, chaps, 
chops, chare, chair, cheer, capital, 
capitol. currents, currants, conse- 
quence, consequents. cost, coast, 
causes, causeys. 

D 

dun, done, (he was but a) dunse, duns, 
decent, descent, dissent descension, 
dissension. discomfite, discomfort, 
(backs and) does, ^one) dose, device, 
devise, decease, disease, dust, (why^ 
dost (thou), dearth, death, dear, 
desert, desarL 

E 

east, yeest. earn, yam. (you must) 
either (take out of the hedge the) ether 
(or the stake), ears, yeers. els, else. 
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enunent, imminent, oyen now, inow, 
inougK ELi, Ely. 

F 

false, fUs. firoifle, phrase, fares, fairs, 
fens, fence, fougni, fault, follow, 
fallow, fur, fir. farm, fonuf fourm 
(to sit upon). Pharez, fairies, farmer, 
former, (a smal) file (may) flee, fins, 
fiends. 

G 

gallants, gallons, garden, guardian, 
fflaf (gla^), elof ^losseV gesture, 
fester, (a) jerkin, (never left) jerking 
(his horse). 



Howel, howl, hole, whose, hose, 
homely, homilie. hallow, hollow. 

fuef (gnesse), ghests. whores, hoarse, 
orse. his, hif (hisse). hens, hence, 
holly, holy. Hepher, neifer. 



James, jambs, inffenioua, ingenuous, 
impaasaole, impossiole. imply, imploy. 
it, yet. idol, idle, inough, inow. 
eyes, ice. Joice, joys. 



know, gnaw, known, gnawn. knats, 
gnats. 

L 

lines, loyns. lowe, low. lower, (why 
do you) lowre. (the) lead (was) layd, 
(he) led. (the) leas (were added to 
his) lease, lies, lice, loth, loathe, 
leases, leassees. 

M 

Marie, marry, marrow, morrow, mines, 
mindes. mince, mints, mif (misse), 
mists, (to) mo we, (a) mough (of com), 
maids, meads, mower, more, moles, 
moulds, myrrhe, mirth, (a) mouse, 
(barley) moughs. morning, mourning, 
(hawks-) mues, (a) muse, mistref 
(mistrease), mysteries. 

N 
neither, nether, nones, nonce, needles, 
needlef (needlesse). (his) neece (did) 
neeee. never, neer. 


once, ones, owner, honour, ought, 
ofu owne, one, on. 



pare,peBre. patens, patems. patients, 
patience, pullen, pulling, passable, 
possible, pens, pence, pease, peace, 
plot, plat, principal, principle, (to) 
powre (out), (the) poore. prince, 
prints. Pnnces, princef (prinoesse). 
place, plaise* jwst, paste, presence, 
presents, price, prise, puis, pulse, 
prose, pro wef (pro wesse) . pearce, peers. 
Pilate, pilot, plot, plat (of g^und). 
parasite, paricide. poplar, popular, 
promises, premises. please, plays, 
poles, Pauls (steeple), playd, plead. 

B 

reed, reade. wrought, wrote, rote, 
rase, raise, rasour, raiser, rat, rot. 
real, ryal, royal, rererent, reverend, 
wroth, wrath, rathe. 

S 
Twhen they had filled their) sives 
(with onions and^ cives. sithes, sighes. 
science, scions, si^et. cyg^net. cypref- 
(trees), cipers (hatoanas), ciphers, sirra, 
surrey, sowe (seed), sow (and her 
pigs), sower, sowre (grapes). Sows, 
sowse. sores, sourse. sleaves, sleeves, 
seeth, seethe, say, sea. sex, sects, 
steed, stead, slowe, slough, spies, 
spice, saws, sause. sense, sents. seas, 
cease, seizing, ceasing, (why do you 
wear out your) shoos (to see the) 
shewesP society, satietie. sloes, 
sloughs. Sir John (sent for the^ sur- 
geon (chirui^ion). Cicelie, Sicilie. 
Cilicia, Silesia, sbeep, ship, sins, 
since. 

T 

tens, tense, tents, tenths. tongs, 

tonffues. trough, trophic. tome, 

tombe. tost, toast, thy, thigh, trope, 
troop (troup). thou, though. 



volley, valley, value, vale, vail. ^ va- 
cation, vocation. verges, verjuice, 
vitals, victuals. 

w 

wilde, wield, weary, wory (the sheep), 
whether, whither, wiles, wildes. (they 
took away the fishermens) weels (against 
their) wils. wines, windes. wick, 
week, (thou) wast, waste, wicked, 
wicket, wrest, wrist, (the man that 
was in the) wood (was almost) woode. 
ivisty wisht. 
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Examples of some words, wheiein one sound is exprest diverse 

ways in writing. 
iSM-ted, con-^n-ted, c^ef-sing, <#t^zing, ^^-rious, See-TeL, «#-dar, 

Manas-MA, Phari-Mtf, Wool'Sey, iche-dvle. 
iSM-ded, suc-(;M-ded| #t^-lings, over-M-ers, pur-«#y or fat men, mer- 

ei» (or mercy). 
iSt-nister, «y-nagogae, Soi^^io, ^Sfcy-thian, Cy-prian, tft-vil, Ctf-cil, 

Ss-Yem, piir-#tti>Tant. 
/St-lence, ci-ted, quick-^t^^A-ted, «f^-ning, 9^'-ence, «y-ren, Cy-rene, 

8a-^*-ety. 

These syllables aforegoing, may suffice, to give a taste, of al 
the others in this kinde. 



touch is to bee prononno't short like 
tueh, 

JRa-ehelt la the Old Teetament, where 
the last syllable thereof is pronouno't 
like the last syllable in sa-ehel. 

ch in arehiteet must not bee pro« 
nounc't like k : nor ia any word be- 
^nning with areh .... ard^angel . . . 
IS onely excepted. 

wiri'-der and wil-der where the first 
syllable in either of them must bee 
pronounc't long as in wins and mU 
.... some men cal the winde, the 
tptfid .... in the word icil-der-nes, 
it must be pronounc't like tcil. 

[ea] short, as in these words heady 
read, $tead^ hea-dy^ rea-dy, steady .... 

it is therefore very meet to put 

an # in the end of some such words, as 
in rtade^ the present tense, to distingaish 
it from the short sound of ready the 
preter imperfect tense. 

al words of more than one syllable 
ending in this sound m« ... are written 
with ouBy but pronounc't like ««, as in 
ffio-ri'OuSf etc, 

it is our custom to pronounce aly like 
au, and to write it in stead thereof, as 
in 6aiky walk, talk, atalk, ehalk, malkin, 
calkin, calkcrc, falcons; as also, in 
almondy alms, halmy balm, palm, calm. 



thalm, psalm, maknssy ; and in like 
m^ner in these words, namely, in ealf, 
half, salve, salves, ealve, eahes, halve, 
halves : as also in scalp, scalps. 

the sound of ee before some letters is 
exprest by ie as in field, shield, ^Vd, 
Priest, piece, grief, grieve, thief, thieve, 
chief, atehieve, brief, relieve, relief, siege, 
liege. Fierce, fierce, biere, lieutenant, 
which is to be pronounc't like lief 
tenant, 

howsoerer wee use to write thus, 
leadelh it, maketh it, noteth it, raketh 
it, perfum^M it, etc. Yet in our or- 
dinary speech . . . wee say leads it, 
notes It, rakes it, yerfumes it. 

But I leave this, as also, many other 
thin^ to the consideration of such as 
are judicious: hoping that they wil 
take in good part, whatsoever hath bin 
done, in the work aforegoing : that so, 
I may bee incouniged yer long, to 
publish a far greater, wherein such 
things as have bin beer omitted, shal 
bee spoken of at large. In the mean 
time (for a conclusion) I have thought 
it gooid, to give a taste thereof, in the 
syllables and words following ; wherein 
are exprest the true sounds of al the 
vowels and dipthongs, which are proper 
to the English-tongue. 



The true sounds of al 


the short 


The true sounds of al the 


and long 


vowels, are 


exprest in 


diphthongs, are exprest 


these examples. 




in these examples. 


ad lad, 


ade lade 




ai day 


ed led, 


ead lead 




eu dew 


id rid, 


eed reed, 


ide ride 


oi cojr 


od led, 


aud laud, 


oad load 


oi ooi-nesa 


ud gud 


» 


ude gude 


ou cow 


cod good 


ood food 
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To the above misceUaneoiis remarks of Hodges, may be added the 
following quotation from Edward Coote's ET^glish Schoolmaster, 4to. 
1673, the exact meaning of which it is difficult to discover, but which 
seems to imply some old scholastic tradition in the spelling out of 
words, recalling the village children's celebrated method of spelling 
HabakkfjJc as : (on iitsh e-no aa., o'no bii o'no aa, e no kii e-no kii, 
a 'no uu o'no kii.) Probably many similar traditions were still in 
existence in the '* dames' schools " of a few years ago. 



Roh, What if jou cannot tell what 
Towel to spell your syllable with, how 
will yon do to find it r as if yon wonld 
write from, and know not whether yon 
should write it with a or o. 

Joh. I would try it with all the 
yowels thus, fram, /rem, frim, frwn ; 
now I haye it. 

J2od. But Good-man Tayfor our Clerk 
when I went to school with him, taught 
me to sound these yowels otherwise 
than (methinks) you do. 

Joh. How as' that P 

J2o^. I remember he taught me these 
syllables thus: for had^ M, bid, bod, 
bud, I learned to say, bade, bid, bide, 
bode, bude, sounding a bed to ly upon, 
ezUi bid QT command, and ^m^ as bide 



long, as in abide; bud of a Tree, as 
bude long, like rude : for these three 
yowels, a, i, u, are yery corruptly and 
iniorantly taught by many unskilful 
Teachers, which is the cause of so rreat 
iraoranee of the true writing in those 
that want the Latin toneue. 

Joh, Tou say true; for so did my 
Dame teach me to pronounce ; for »a, 
ee, si, §0, nt, to say, ta, see, si, soo, sow, 
as if she had sent me to see her sow : 
when as se should be sounded like the 
sea ; and m as to «f<e one at Law. 

[In a marginal note it is added :] Let 
the unskilful teachers take great heed 
of tlus fault, and let some good scholars 
hear their children pronounce these 
syllables^ 



II. Owen Priee^s Table of the Difference between Words of Like Sound. 

A B 



Abel, able, abit, dbbot, doeidenee, 
deeident, incident, aec6unt, aeedmpt, 
dere, dehor the first yalley, the Israel- 
ites entred, in the land of Canaan, 
dcom. affection, affeetdtion, all, awl. 
Ale, ail, dlley, ally, aim to l^vel, 
alme, aide ough, wo is me, a Lass, 
dlias, aloes. Alexander, alexanders, or 
alixander a plant. «il6ud, allbwed, 
dltar, dlter. Amman, Amnon, dmple, 
dmble, angel, dngle to fish with hook, 
and line, dude, dnnual, dnnals. ar- 
rdwse to stir up, drrowes darts, aeeint, 
aesint, consent, dss, ashes any fuel 
burnt to dust, ash a tree, ask to en- 
quire, acts, ax. asp a serpent that 
kills with its looks, hasp of door. 
assemble, resemble, diss^ble. ant, 
aunt, austire, dyster, awry, airy 
windy empty, drrant meer, very, 
right, irrand btSsiness that one goes 
am)ut asedy to try, proye, issay a 
trial, attempt, assistants, assistance, 
ascertain to make sure, a certain sure. 
attdeh to appreh6nd, arr^t, attdque to 
face about, to chaige with a ship. 
attdint, attain. 



Bdbble, bdble a toy fit for children. 
Saehelaur of Arts, bdchelor one un- 
mairied. bdeon, bdaeon, badge, batch, 
bag. bail, bald, bawl, ball, bay a 
colour, bay an harbour for ships, baiz 
thin cloth, bates a g&rland, or leayes of 
bay tree, bait meant to allure or entice 
with, make bate that sets folks by the 
ears, beat to strike, band an armie, a 
tie, bond obligation, bill, imprisonment. 
bane poison, miserie, banes rep6rt made 
of m&trimonie. banner, pannier, Bdr^ 
bara a woman's name, Bdrbarie a part 
of Africa, bdrberrie a tree, bark, 
barque a little ship, battel a fight, 
battles diet in a College, bdttlement, 
bdttledore. bee, be is, are. braver 
castor, biver food eaten between dinner 
and supper, been wast, were, binn a 
hutch to keep bread in. beer, bier, 
bellowes, bellies, b^nejiee, b^neJU. berdy 
defile, bewrdy disooyer, betrdy. beseech, 
besidge. body, baitdy, boll to wash in, 
bouls to play with, bowls to drink in. 
boar, bore to pierce, bore the long hole 
in the gun. book that we read in, buck 
a deer, buck of clothes to be washed. 
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bmtU to range meal with, Mt a great 
arrow, door bar. b&w to shoot with, 
bouffh, bow to bend, boffs little lads, 
buoys great logs of wood floating in 
the bay to guide in the ships, bumt^ 
brunt an assclalt, encounter, b^try, 
b^rry. buy, by and by, biggin a little 
coife, begin, bdaater^ bolster a great 
piUow. breach, bracket, breed, bred 
that is reared, bread, brain, brawn 
boar's fl^, bran, 

c 

Odbinet, edbin. qualm saddain fit, 
calm still, qniet. dlee or Cadiz a city 
in Spain, Gallia a town in France, 
ehdliee, eaul a dress for a womans 
head, eaul of a beast, call to name, 
eale so the Scots call c&bbage. ednone 
roles for men to walk by, ednnon a 
great gun, canon a Cathedral man. 
eapdeiouSf capable, edpital, cdpitol, 
carriage, earrete or carets, chdriot, 
cdrrier one that carries, car^ir a gallop 
with full speed, cavalier a horseman, 
caviller a wr&ngling, c&ptious fellow. 
centorie a plant, centurie any 100 years 
of the ages of the churches, sentinel 
one that watcheth in a garrison, kAi- 
nel, cdnnel, ehdnnel, chdttel a mans 
personal estate, cattel tame beasts. 
case, cause, censor a reformer of man- 
ners, censer a perfuming pan. chafe, 
chaff, chance^ change, chapters as 
those in the Bible, chapiters the heads 
of the pillars of the Tail Exod : 36, 38. 
chwe or chore, a small houshold busi- 
ness, chear to make merry, cheer coun- 
tenance, or good yictuals, chair a seat 
to sit on. e/iap a narrow chink, c/te€ip, 
chdmpion, edmpaign lar^, even fields. 
cheek, chick^ cheek one side of the face. 
chest, chess, cheese, child, chill, cidar 
drink made of apples, cedar, clamour, 
clamber, cittern instrument of musick, 
citron a fruit, ^oy^ claw, daws, close, 
dasp, claps he clappeth. coat, quote, 
cote a little plat of inclosed ground, 
cottage, ehoUr, collar, scholar, collier, 
colour, could, cold, cooVd. gallop, 
collop a rasher of bacon, comb to kemb 
ones head with, honey-comb, come, 
c6mment, comet a blazing star, edmma, 
common publick, commune to talk, con- 
yerse together, common a ground not 
enclosed, commons a scholars allowance 
in meat, cumin an herb, cuminseed the 
seed thereof, complice a part&ker, 
accdmplish, conJUs or con/eets dried 
sweet meats, comfort, considerate, con- 
siderable, carol a song, coral a red 



shrub that children rub their gums 
with, croumer or edroner that makes 
inquest after a murther, comer a by 
private place, cdlotiel a comm&nder of 
a thousand, edlonie a plantation, con- 
sumption, consummatum, counsel ad- 
rCce, s-e-1, council the Kings council, 
or a synod of learned men, c-i-1. 
course rouj^h, corse dead body, course to 
go a hunting, curse to wish evil to one. 
cousin, edeen. currant that will pass, 
as good money, current a stream, eorants 
small raisins, crasie infirm, sickly, 
erased crackt, distracted. crdcodile 
monster in the river Nilus, e6ekatriee 
serpent that kills with its very smell. 
cox a mans name, cocks do crow. 

D 

Defietion, defect, defer, differ, dia» 
mond, diadem, diary, dairy, damn to 
condemn, dam up to stop, keep out the 
light, dam A stopping of the water 
before a mill, damp a noysom yapour 
out of the earth, dame a mistress, or 
any beast that brings forth young. 
damsin a little black plum, ddmosel a 
brave young virgin, deceased, disease, 
deeiss dep&rture. deer, dear, dditie, 
ditty, ddieate, delegate, demean to 
behave, demdin the means of a Lord, 
or a Cathedral, demdnd, demure, de- 
mitr, disart wilderness, desirt to for- 
sake, desirt merit, descent, diss^t, 
decent, desirous, desirable, discdmfort, 
discdmjlt. disgust to conc6ct victuals, 
digest to set in order, dew small drops 
from the skie, due a debt, adieu, dint 
or dent, din, dine to eat about noon. 
dissolute, delate, doe, do, dough, daw, 
doth as be doth give, doeth he maketh. 
drain, drawn, dray a sled, draw. 
Don Sir, master in Spanish, done, dun, 
doest thou dost make, dost a sign of 
the second person, as thou sayest or 
dost say, dust powder. 

E 
Ear, wherewith one hears, ear to till 
ground, or to plough, edrs of com, ere 
before, year 12 months, early, yearly, 
earn, yem to be moved to compassion, 
yam, earth, hearth, east where the 
sun riseth, yest barm, ease, egg to pro- 
yoke, to set on, egg which the hen 
layeth, edge, hedge, eldern a tree, elder 
more old. Eli^zer, Eledzar, Etnbas* 
sador, embassage, emerauld, emeroids, 
piles, eminent, imminent, enedgetnetit, 
engagement, epha, ephod, epoch, epod 
a sort of verses. E$ther, Hester a 
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Saxon Idol, Eatter^ ffetterday, expirU 
menty experiment 0ye9 the windows of 
ihe head, m. 



Fatty fttre^ far^ fear, fdehion 
mode, manner of app&rel, faehioru or 
farsfff nmning botches npon horses. 
fain^ feign. fdvouret\ fdvourite. 
f4Um a thief, fellon a swelling sore on 
the finger, fiendsy fine, Jindes he find- 
eth, Jine. jUlipy Fhilip, fUe to shun, 
avoid, fUa to pull off the skin, flie a 
small creature that doth fiy^ Jlea a small 
skipping creature, Jleeee the wooU of 
one sheep. Jleet navy, fleet swift, flit 
to waver, fliteh, flix or flux bloody 
issue. flooTy fhwr fine meal, flower 
of a plant, foal^ fooly foil, foiVdy fold, 
foul, fowl, foord a shallow passage in 
a river, aff6rd. forey four, forthy 
fourth, friese shag'd cloth, freeee to 
congeal. Friery where Friers live, 
fiery y ferry, froiee a small ^an-cake, 
phrase, furee fine, hairy suns, furz 
prickly shrubs, fundament^ founddiion, 

G 

Gantlet a sou1dier*8 buf, or iron glove, 
Gantlop two ranks of sonldiers that 
scourge a malefactor that is condemned 
to run between, with his back stript. 
gard or great hem of a «irment, guard 
a company of men that defend or secure 
ones person, guardian a tutor, or one 
intrusted with a fatherless child, garden 
an inclosed piece of ground, gintiles 
heathens, gintil a magot, gentle mild, 
generous, tractable, genteel curious in 
apparel or carriac^e. ae'sturey jester, 
^ist where the King lodges in his 
journey, or progress, jest, glutinousy 
gluttonous, glister, glyster or clyster, 
cluster. Oody goad, grass, grass to eat 
nrass, grace, gray a colour, grey a 
badger, an earth hog. Oreeoe a coun- 
trey, greese a small ascent, steps on the 
floor, ambergreise a perfume, grist com 
brought to be grinded, grin to wry 
the mouth, grind to bruise small, as we 
do com. groan, grown, guess, guest, 
gun, gone, 

H 

Sail God save you, hail stones, hale 
to lug, to draw, hair, heir, hare, air, 
are they be. hy to make hast, hay, 
highy highth loftiness, highness, heart, 
hart, hartsthom a long leaved plant. 
hartshorn which the hart bears, hercy 



hear, heard I did hear, hard solid, 
stiff, herd a drove of small cattel. 
hearing giving ear to, herring a seafish. 
heron a mairs name, hern a crane. 
heathens, heavens, herse, hoarse, horse, 
halloWy hollowy hoUo to bawl. hoUyy 
holy, hole, whole, home, whom, hore 
a frizzling frost, whore, hew to cut, 
to fell trees, hus visage, physionomie. 
hu and cry, hugh a mans name. 



Jambs, James, idol, idle, jewesy 
Jewish, juice, imply, employ, im- 
postor a great cheater, impositor one 
that takes the names of such as are 
absent, or tardy, incite, ifuight. w- 
eonsiderate, ineoneiderable, inn, in, 
Joaby Job* Joiee a womans name, rtf- 
joice, joist a little beam in building. 
itch, hitch, its his, it*s it is, 'tis it is. 
judge, jugs, judicious, judicial. 



Keen, ken, kin, kindred, kill, chyle, 
keel, kiln, knead, need. 



Ladder, leather, lamb, lame, launee, 
to cut off dead, rotten flesh, laneh to 
put out a ship from harbour, last that 
they make shoes upon, last after all the 
rest, farthest, last to endure, hold out. 
latton tin, Latine Roman language. 
leaden, Leyden, league, leg, liigeman. 
leaper, leper, leopard, lease (with a soft, 
s) to pick up shottered com, lease (with 
a hard, s) an indenture, writings, least 
smallest, less smaller, lest a note of for* 
bidding, as lest I chastise you. leaman 
concubine, whore, lemon a kind of 
an apple, legion, legends, liturgie, 
lethargic, lessen, listen, lies false tales, 
lice small, biting worms, limber weak, 
limner one that draws pictures, limn, 
limb, line whereby we work, or write 
straight, loin flank, hanch. Ziotts a 
town in France, lion a fierce beast, 
Horn a great cross beam, letter, litter, 
licter a sed&n carried between two 
horses, hse to let go, to let slip un- 
known, loose (with a soft, s) to undo, to 
slack, loose (with a hard, s) debaucht, 
lewd, lost, loss. 

Main might, chiefest, main" prize, 
suretiship, bail, mane of a horse, mare 
that breedes colts, maior the chief ruler 
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of A dtie, mtQor a eommander by one 
degree higher then a Captain. mor$^ 
moor a marsh, moor a man's name. 
mansion a chief house of abode, manehei 
a little white loaf, mdnner fashion, 
mdnMT* good carriage, mannour a great 
farm by heritage, mandre to dung the 
ground, mop, mop, march the first 
moneth, march to go as sonldiers go 
together, Mars^ marsh a moor, mdrred^ 
mdrried, martin^ martyr, meroer, mer- 
chant, mace, matt, matt the biggest 
pole in the ship, matte acorn. m£at 
mod, mete to measure, meet fit, con- 
venient, m^ttagcj mittuage, meteor^ 
metre' might, mite, mind, mine, 
minee^ mint, minitter, mititter, min- 
strel, moat a deep pond about a house, 
mote the least dust, morter made of 
lime and sands, mortar that we pound 
any spice in. mo more, mow nek of 
com, mowe to cut down hay, or com. 
mduntibankf M6untague, 

IT 
Naught bad, naughty, nought no- 
thing. Nazarenef Nazarite, neather 
lower, neathermost lowest, neither none 
of them, neth tender, effeminate, 
neeee ones sister's, or brother's daughter, 
nice curious, delicate, nag^ neigh, nigh, 
nonce of purpose, nonet the first part of 
the moneth in the Roman accompt. 
netctf note, noise, notoriout, notable, 



Oar to row with, ore metal not 
refined, o're for over, odour sweet 
smell, udder the pap of a cow. 0/ 
with a double, f, after a word of action, 
as to cut off, to draw off, of before the 
word it belongs to, with one, f, as the 
fear of God. one the first in number, 
own, once, onet, our, Sour. So, 
or ough a note of exclaiming or be- 
moaning, owe, 

P 

Falate, palliate, pallet a little low bed 
to be roled up. paws, pause, pails, 
palet kind of stakes, pale a compass, 
appale to discourage, panet, paint, 
pattern coppie, patent, pattens wooden 
seals, patient, patience, peate a min. 
of com, ffoitet weights, to a cIock, or 
jack, peace, peach, piece part, peer, 
pear, pare, pair^ repair, perton the 
word man used with some reverence, 
parton a kind of minister, pebble, 
people, pent, pence, Filate, pilot, 
pirate, pittol, pettil wherewith we 



pound in a mortar, epistle, pfttiout 
an object of pittie, pittiful one given to 
pittie. pkice, plaice a little broad fish. 
plad a course cloak, such as the Hi- 
landers wear, plat a small parcel of 
ground, plait to set the hair in order, 
plot a cdnning design, plag a game, a 
comedie, plea a derence, exciise. Cbm- 
mon pleat, pleate, pluth, over-plut, non- 
plut. pottle, bottle, precedent &'p9,ttesm. 
to authorize any action, precedent fore- 
going, President a head of a College, or 
chief Ruler, price, Ftyee. prize, praite, 
principal, principle, private, privets 
small trees, privie to, privies, pdrtend, 
pretend, poor one in want, pore to fix 
ones eyes, and mind upon any thing. 
powr to shed, to throw down, power 
might, pray, prey, pry, piippiet, 
puppets, 

Q, 

Qudrrel strife bickering, qudrel of 
glass, guarrie, querie, quench, quince, 
queen, quean, 

R 

Rack, wrack mine, rays, raise, rise 
(with a soft, s) when one lifts up ones 
self, rise (with a hard, s) the original, 
rise a sort of com. rate, race, reach 
to fetch a thing to one, retch to stretch, 
rich, wretch, refuge, refuse off-scour- 
ing, relict, rcliques. reveal, r^el. 
revile, rival, rivel. rain, reign, reins 
of the back, reins of a bridle, raiser, 
one that stirreth, rasour that we shave 
with, read I have read, red. real, 
royal, riverent, r^erend. right, rite, 
write, roe, row as slaves do in a boat, 
row or rew of trees, raw, Romans, 
rotndnce. Borne the chiefest City iu 
Italy, rome to rage, and tear all before 
one, room a space, a chamber, rough 
ruggid, course, boisterous, ruff plaited 
together, as a ruff band, rough-catt. 
rule, rowel. 

s 

Sale, tayl. salve, save, tame, Ftalm. 
Saviour, savour. Satan, satten smooth, 
silken stuff, scarce, teart, teent, tent, 
tchool, scull, scholars, scullers little 
boats, tee, tea an ocean, tea the Pope's 
jurisdiction, as the sea of Rome, teal 
as to seal a letter, or writing, siel to 
plaister the roof of a room, seasin 
possession, season opporttinitie. sect, 
set. sects, sex. seargeant one that 
arresteth men, skrgeon chirdrgeon, that 
heales wounds. Sir John a Knight's 
name, share, shear, sheer, shire, 
thave, theave as of com, theathe, thivs 
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a slice of bread, eieve that we winnow 
com with, gheep, ahip. ahell, shield, 
iheuj a braye eighty «A«U7 to manifest, 
shoe, Shilohf Sihe^ Siloah. ahoot^ 
thout, ahovelf ahole as a shole of fishes. 
ahuty aoot. aink^ einque five, einque^ 
porta haven towns. «•'», aingy a%gn» 
aitedf aighted, cited qaoted, aith seeing 
that, aithe that we mow hay witl^ 
aeethe to boyle. aUdge the smith's great 
iron hammer, alead a dray that drag 
things in. aloe^ alow, amuteh to be- 
smear, as with soot, mtieh a great deal, 
mieh to play the trewant. «o, aew. 
aoar to flie hi^h like a kite, aore a young 
deer, aore pamftiU tender, galled flesh. 
aome^ aumm as summ total, a-o-n the 
father's son, a-u^n the shining son. 
Spaniard^ apaniel a shag'd dog. aphear 
apear. apiea, apiee, spit, apittle that 
we spit out, or an Almes house, atable^ 
ataple as staple commoditie, ataple of 
the door, ataple the length of the wool. 
atara, atarea olack birds that do mischief 
the pigeons, ataira, atature, atatute^ 
statue, atead, bedatead^ ateed a stately 
horse, ateel that men edge tools with, 
atile a form, or facultie in writing. 
ateer a bullock, ateer to guide a ship. 
atood did stand, atud a small post in a 
tear wall, atorie^ hiatarie. atraight 
even, quickly, atreigkt a distress, per- 
plexitie. auecour, aueker. auit to agree 
with, auit in law, or of clothes, aewet 
the &t of beef, or mutton, auwind to 
faint, aound entire, without flaws. 



Talea, taila, talona, talliea, talent, 
taber a small drum, or timbrel, taper a 
stately wax candle, tar, tarea, teara 
drops from the eyes, tear as to tear 
cloth, break, cut, teach, learn, thaama 
subjects that we descant upon, teama of 
horses, thither, there, their, thorow as 
to break thorow all, through by means 
of, throw to cast thruah, thruat. thgme 
or tyme, a sweet plant, time, tattle, 
title, tittle a point, to a sign of a yerb, 
t'O-e the foot's toe, too, as too much, 
too also, two, tow. tomb, tome, tonguea 
languages, tonga a pair of tongs, torn 



that tomers do make, torn rent, turn 
to moye round, track the picture of 
ones footsteps, track to follow one, step, 
by stej), tract a handling of this, or 
that point, treaty a parley concerning 
peace, treatment, treaties, treatie oon- 
lerence concerning peace, truce, trutha. 
truaa, truat. turbant the Turk's great 
linnen Cap, turbot a byrt, a great sea 
fish. 

V 

Vacation, vocation, v-a-i^n empty 
foolish, v-e-i'n in the body, vail or 
coyering, vale to put off, to submit, as 
to yale bonet, vale or valley, vetch a 
sort of com, fetch to bring, volley, 
vial a great cup, viol an instrament of 
musick. viaage feature in a face, vizard 
a false kind of face, to cover ones face. 
vital, victuala. umblea the inwards of 
a Deer, humble, umpire, empire, ua, 
Uz Job's countrey. 

w 

Wait, weight, waita, the citie mu- 
sicians, waitea waiteth. JFalea the trae 
Brittain's countrey, walea great thrids 
in hair stuffs, walla, bewail, walk, 
awake, wakea a parish festival time, 
walka, wandt wan, wain, wardahip, 
worahip. way, weigh. wear, were, 
weara, dams where they catch fish. 
wicked, wicket, wilie cunning, un* 
weldie awkward, wild untame, u^ild to 
turn a sword about, win, wind that 
blowes, wine, wipe to rub off dirt, 
weep to shed tears, witch one that by 
a compact with the Devil doth bewitch, 
witch a trap to catch vermin, which 
that, who. wo alas, tcoe to be a suitor 
to a mistress, woad dying stuff, wood 
fewel, timber. wrap, rap. writ, 
write, wheelwright, wrote, wrought, 
rote, wrench, rinss to wash slightly. 



yea, I, yet. It, wit, yeat a tree in the 
church yard, ewe, you. yolk of eggs, 
yoke that oxen draw under, oak, yore 
in old time, ewr a small neck'd pewter 
pot. 



III. Cooper^ s Lists of Words Like and Unlike and Introductory Bemarks, 



De Variis Seripturis. 

1. Qusedam scribuntur vel cum e vel 

s ; ut dace apua, ice glacies, farce farcio, 

race stadium, rice oryza, sauee condi- 

mentum, ceuer censor, scarse vix, scissors 



eiaers forfex, cellar cella, sinders scoria 
ferri, sives porrum sectile, ctv^^zibethum, 
sluse emissarium, sourse fons, syder me- 
lites, nourse nutrio, pencil penicillus, 
ehace lucus, fugo, etc. 
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2. Cum nnica literft finali, Tel istft 
duplicate, ut Jir^ firr, ^^'i ^^ \ Sic 
tr ^tta^ ton filins, sum Bamma, star 
Stella, tre*pas9 tranfigreado, war beUam. 

3. Cum dff vol effe aut offe ; ut allefft 
allego, colUae collegium, priviUge privi- 
legium ; yel eUUdg etc. eabbidg brasca, 
aaueidg tomaculum; -^fAcdbbagt^ tautagt, 

4. Cum im in yel em mi; ut mh- 
poverish depaupero, endure suBtento ; 
▼el impoverishf mdure, etc. 

6. Cum ea yel ee, ea yel e ut in capita 
8, reg. 1 [quoted supr^ p. 82], cum at 
yel ei cap. 7, reg. 1 [quoted saptk p. 
126], cum au yel a ; ut ehanee casus, 
ffard stipo, ma^ malleus; pranee su- 
perb^ salio ; yel ehaunce, etc. 

6. Cum unic& literU yel ips& dupli- 
cate ; ut herring halec; at later tardiiks, 
to^/^ posterior distinguidebent. Latini 
deriyatiya ut plurimtim primitiyorum 
in scriptione se<^unntur formam, quam- 
yis simplex latini auditur sonus con- 
sona), et anglic^ duplicatur ; ut abolish 
aboleo, eanel canalis, amily amicitia, 
minisler minister, mariner k mare nayi- 
gator, et liturgy litui^^a. 

Si yaria homlnum scripta prsesertim 
priyata consulamus, tantam lioertatem, 
tantam yarictatem, tantam incongruen- 
tiam et imperitiam yideamus ; qu^ satis 
hujusmodi suscepti tum necessitatem 
tum utilitatem demonstrare possit : In 
quo analogia et optima scribendi reguloB 
exhibeantur. Legitur 
aprioock abrieot malum armenium 
balet balad canticum 
bankrupt bankrout decoctor 
butcher boueher lanio 
butler boiteler promus 
budget bouget bulga 
eharet chariot currus 
elot clod gleba 
cumber comber impedio 
curd crud coagulum 
faign feign fingo 
fraightfrait velatura 
hartechoak artichoak cynara 
impotthume apostem apostema 
licorice liquorish glycyrrhiza 
plaight pleit plico 
slabber slaver conspcrgo 
squinsy sqttinaney angina 
vat fat labrum 
yelk yolk yitellus 

Gum plurimis aliis; in quibns omni- 
bus relegarc litcras snperyacaneas, atque 
eas, qufl3 voram pronunciationem prox- 
imo attingunt, seligere debemus; nisi 
quKidam alia privata ratio aliter suadet; 
ut in sequentibus obscrvationibus. 



I. 

Voces qusB eandem habent 
pr&nuneiationsm, sed diversam 
signtfieationem et scribendi mo- 
dum. 

A 
All omnea, awl subula. 
altar altare, alter muto 
are sunt, air aer, hetTf heres, ere long 

statim 
ant formica, aunt amita 
ascent ascensus, assent assensus 
assault inyado, a salt bit bolus salitus 

B 

baies lauri, baiz pannus yillosus 

ball pila, baul yocifero 

bare nndus, bear fero. 

be sum, bee apes 

berry bacca, bury sepelio 

bird rostratos, build flodifico 

bitter amarus, bittour butio 

bows torquet, boughs rami, bowu 

perpoto 
bread puiis, bred nutritus 
browz frondo, brows palpebrffi 
borne portatus, bourn riyulus 
buy emo, by per 



calender Iffiyitas prassertim pauni, 

Calendar calendanum 
dull yoco, caul omentum 
censer tburibulum, eensor censor, mh- 

sure judico 
eentory herba centaria, eentury cen- 

turia siye spatium centum annorum 
chair catbedra, chare negotiolum 
cha^d fugatas, chast castus 
chews masticat, chuse eligo 
elatise clausula, elaws unguis 
coat tunica, quote cito 
cozen illudo, cousin germanus 
chord cborda subtonsa, cord funis 
collar capistrum, choller bilis 
eomming yeniens, cummin cuminum 
cooVd refrigeratus, could possem 
coughing tussiens, cojin sandapila 
coarse leyidcnsis, course cursus 
counsel consilium, council curia 
colors colores, cullers oyis rejicula 
ear^d curabam, card pectino. 

D 

dam mater, damn condemno 
dear cams, deer fera 
dissension disscnsio [no second word 
given] 

66 
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doe dama, do ago, dow masaa feffinaria 
don factos, dun fiisouB 
dew rofl) due deb^tus 

E 

«mr«iSef smaragdns, emrode hsemorrhoidat 

F 
./fea polex, /K(iy yel,;{Mi exoorio 
Jleam phlebotomum, phlegm Tel./fMm 

pMeg^a 
forth ex, fowrih quaitus 
jftftf* pulcher, fare li^^o 
fir abies, fur peUu, /or longd, yWrf 

g^emsta spinoea 
JU aptii8,^A^ pugnabat 

G 

geei geeta^Jeet joous, 
jeeter jocator, geeture gestae 
go*8t Tadis, ghost fpiritus 
grone gemo, grown accritoi 



hair orinis, hare lepus ^ 

Aa>^ screo, Aau^Jtr accipiter 

hart oermB, heart cor 

Aar<^ danu, heard auditoB, herd grex 

hear audio, AM'f bic 

^/y sanctus, whoiy totaliter 

hew Bcindo, hue color 

hy festino, high altuf 

higher altior, Aire stipendium 

hoUo TodferO) Ao//iMo concaTUS 



tr0 ira, eyer obeerrator 
insight prospectiiB, ineite incito 
fie Yolo, /«i« insiila, oU oleum 
tM in, inn diTersoriam 
jerhin tvansa^jirking flageUana 



lemb agntu, lamm yerbero 

lead plombom, led ductus 

lease cbarta redemptionis, leash temio 

canum 
Uaper saltator, leper leprosos 
lessen diminuo, lesson lectio 
least minimus, lest that ne ; (sed potins 

Tioe TerB& least ne) 
leman pellex, lemon malum besperium 
limb membrum, limn mimcolor 
lo en, low bumilis 
line linea, hin lumbus 
lustre splendor, luster lustrum 

M 

manner mos, manour pnedium 
male mas, mail lorica 



meat cibus, mete metior 
message nuncium, messuage Tilla 
mouse (fnouze) mures capto, mows 

fisnilia 
muse meditor, mmm accipitrem in er- 
gastulum oompingit, sea mews fulic89, 
mufe com /foramen per sepimentum 

nether inferior, neither nee 
naught mains, nought nibil 
a notion notio, an ocean ooeanus 



inteijectio Tocandi^ oh doloris Tel 

^ebementise, ow debeo 
oar remus, oar ore balluca, o*re super 
our noster, hour bora 
own agnosco, one unus 
order ordo, ordure sterous 



pair par, pare rescindo, pear pyrus 

pause pauso, paws ungues 

pastor^ pasture pascuum 

pleas causa, please placeo 

pickt her earn elegit, jpi^^Mr^ pictura 

prophet propbeta, pro/it oommodum 

pray precor, prey prseda 

plum prunum, plumb perpendicularis 

pour nmdo, power potestas 

B 

rain pluyia, reign regno, reins renes 

raise ^uscito, raies radii 

ranker olidior, rancour odium 

race stadium, rase expnngo 

rare rams, rear attolto 

read lectus, red ruber 

read lego, reed arundo 

raisin uva passa, reason ratio 

right rectus, rite ceremonia, torite scribo, 

oart'Wright carpentarius 
ry secale, tory obliquus 
roe capreolus, row series 
rote memoriter, wrote scripsi ^ 

rw^ sinus, rough asper 

S 
soff loquor, sey pannus rasus 
saver parsimonicos, savor sapor 
seas maria, seize apprebendo 
sell yendo, cell cellula 
seller yenditor, eeUar cella 
sight yisus, eite situs, cite eito 
MM senio, mm glutino 
season tempestaiB, tMn'it possessio 
seat sedes, deceit fraus 
«Aar0 pars, shear tondeo 
shoo calceus, shew demonitro 



1 



1 
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slo pnmiiin sylTOBtie, tlow tardus 

Hairs gradoB, f^onv aspectat 

90 sic, tow sno 

9oar sabTolOf tore nlciu^ 

iouffht quaBflitiu, tav/t id yidi 

tpider aranea, tpCd htr obsenrabam 

ipsam 
tucker aniha, tuocottr snppetior 
tome body aliqniSy turn smnma 
tun sol, ton filiDS 
ture oertos, tu^r candidatus, «M£vr pr»- 

gnstotor 
fiMip yerro, nc^jp^ tolonvs 

T 
taekt dayiy affigit, tach unoiiiai Uut 

tributam 
tenor, tenure tenura 
their sans, <A^« ibi 
time tempus, thsfme thymus 
tide flans et reflaxos maris, tCd ligatos 
to ad, tow stupa 

toet digitus pedis, toze gradatim soIto 
tower tnrris, towre subTolo 
tract tractatns, traeii^t per restigia 

seoatus 
throne solium, thrown jactus 
tire lasso, ty her ligato illam 

y 

vein yena, vain inanis 
via/ phiala, t^io/ pandura 

w 

f00r» meroes, lOMr tero, toere essent 

fTf^A libro, way yia 

u^A< pondus, K^atlt expeoto, waitt 

spondiaules 
woo proco, woe oalamitas 
whocp ehodum, hoop vieo 
vte usus, use ator, ewt oyes foemineas 
MMT aqualis, ure assaetudo 
pea iia, ye yos 

Sequentes item dUtinguan- 

tur, quas atttem <mne$ non dis- 

tingniint. 

bruit fama, dr«<« brutum 

deeert meritum, detart eremus 

doun lanuffo, down deorsum 

foul BordmoBf fowl yolncris 

friete pannus yillosus, frees oongelo, 

semper ^M« liberat 
moat rossa, mote atomos 
tavoury satureia, tavoury sapidus yel 

odoraius 

II. 

YoceB quad divenum habent 
9anum et sensum aed eandem 
pleramque tcripturam; qpm ta- 
men md.iu8 hoc modo semper dis- 
tingaantnr 



acorn glans, a com g^ranum 
attack obsideo, attach prehendo 
bore ferebam, boar aper 
bom parturitus, borne latus 
bow toraueo, bowe arous 
boul gloous, bowl patera 
convert conyerto, convert proselytes 
form forma, /oorm classii 
yuett hospes, yeet gesta,jM^ jocus 
yet adipisoor,>#< gagates 
yivet dat, yivet oompedes 
lead plumbum, leade duco 
liffht residi, llyht lux 
live yiyo, alhe yiyus ; lived yizi, lony^ 
lived longesyus ; lioet yiyit, livet yitss 
mow aceryus, mowe meto 
jMU^ prsBteritus, patte pastillus 
r^il rebello, ribbel rebellator 
Moms Roma, roam yago 
tow sus, towe suo 
tiny cano, M'n^e ambuio 
<Mr lacryma, teare lacero 
<oj^ agitatus, totte panis tostus 
fi^M^ eras, watte eonsumo 
wild efferatus, wiTd yolui 
/ill triental, yilt branohin 

Ezemplorum sequentiom prt- 
ora sonum habent /, posUrioraf 
quad Bcribuntur cam s finali, 
Bonum s. 
V/e usus, ute utor : abu/e abusus, abute 

abutor 
0^^ clausus, dote claudo 
cru/e pocillum, erute presdor 
diver/e diyersi, divert orinatoces 
do/e dosis, dote dormito 
el/e prasterea, ellt ulnie 
exc9^e apologia, egcute excuse 
fal/e fal8US,/a/2» cadit 
hiji sibilo, hit suus 
loofe remissus, loote solyo 
premijet pnemissaB, pramite prsBmitto 
rejuje quisquilisB, refute abnuo 
hou/e domus, houte stabulo 
mou/e mus, moute mures capto 
lou/e pediculus, loute pediculos capto 
brafi sbs, braee subsBro 
yla/t yitrenm, ylaee inyitreo 
yra/i gramen, yrau pasoo 

III. 

Propria nomina cum oommun- 

ibus, quae exmdem vel ajfinmn 

habent sonum. 

Aehor, acre juger 

BedCf bead corona, bede tree azedarach 

Barbara barberry oxyacantha 

Brux, brookt riyuli 

Cain^ cane canna 
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C. cooper's words like and unlike. Chap. IX. § 2. 



Diepf de^ profkndw 

Franeit mas, Frances foemina 

Joiceyjoiei gaudia 

JBatoHf eaten pastas 

JameSf Jambs parastades 

Marshal, Martial Martialis 

Martin, Marten cypselus 

Mede, mead hydromelnm 

More, moor maams, pains, more plos 

Maurice yel Morriee, morris donee 

duronomica saltatio 
Nash, gnash strido 
Noahs, nose nasus 
Ny, nigh propd 

Fattl, pall palla, palid mucidus 
Tilate, pilot nauderus 
Rhode, road via publiea, rode equitavi 
Borne Roma, room spatium 
Styx flamen infemale, sticks bacilli 
Thamar, tamer mansuetior 
Walter, water aqua 

lY. 

Yoces quae affinem habent 
sonum sed div&raum senBiim et 
scripturam. 



alone solus, a loan vel lone mutaatam 
advice consiliam, advise oonsulo 
device inventnm, devise comminiscor 
adieu vale, adoo conatos 
dUey ambulacrum, ally aflinis 
arose reBurrexit, arrows sagittso 

B 

baren sterilis, baron baro 
begin incipio, biggin capital 
batle pinguesco, battel pnelium 
beholding aspiciens, beholden obligatus 
bor'd terebratus, board tabula 
bo8*t fi^bbufl, boast glorior 
bile mcus, boil coquo 
bawble nugse, bable garrio 



candid candidus, eandyed eonditus sac- 

charo 
causeys viae stratse, causes causa) 
carrion cadaver, carrying portaus 
champion pugil, ehampain campus 
cittern cithara, citron citreum 
eollegue socius, eolledg collegium 
colors, eolures coluri 
copies exemplar, coppis nemus 
eurants uvse corinthiacffi, currents amnes 
eroxcn corona, coroner, erowner qusestor 
craven pusiUanimus^ craving rogatus 



D 

Dauphin primogenitiis r^gis Gallic, 

dolphin aelpliinus 
decent deoens, descent descensus 
doer actor, door ostium 

E 
exercise eLiaoa[>, exorcise oonjuro 

P 

fellows socii, fellies apsides 

JUe limo, foil stemo 

fence sepimentum, fenns palndes 

Jind invenio, Jiend daemon 

J(ax linum,^^«« flooculi 

Jloor payimentum, flower flos, Jhur 

pollen 
fold plico, foaFd ^epeiit equa 
frois Yel phrase fricta, phrase phrasis 

G 

glister mico, glyster Tel clyster 
gamer graiiariam, gardian gaidianus, 
gardwer hortulanus 

H 

hence bine, hens gallinss 
home domus, whom quem 
hollow cavus, hallow sanctifico 
hose caliga, whose cnjus 



idol idolum, idle ignavus 
employ impendo, imply intimo 
ingenious ingeniosus, ingenuous in- 

genuus 
inure assuesco, in your in vestrll 
juice eacGUBfjoice transtrum 



lain posituB, lane riculus 
latin latinitss, lattin oricbalcum 
lettiee lactuca, lattice transenna 
leasour locator, lesser minor 
laud laudo, out-law* d proscriptus 
290/ folium, leave libertas 

M 

ma^st pOBsis, mast mains 

medal si^lum fusile, medic tracto 

mines fodinsd, minds mentes 

mole talpa, mold humus 

moan gemo, movm messus 

mower messor, more plus 

melon melo, million 1000000 sive 

centum myriades 
mote atomos, moth tinea 
mile miliaria, moil laboro 
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neigh hinmo, nap non 



paliat pallatim^ pallet |;rabatQB 
parasUe parantos, jiam^'A homicidium 
paraon pastor, permm penona 
patent litena patentee, patine patina, 

pattene snbcaloens 
peece friistam, peace pox, peat pisa 
place locDs, plaice passer marinns 
popiar po^nluB, p^ntlar popnlaris 
potion potio, portion dos 
pretidmt exemplnm,i9rM«e£m^precedenB 
prineee piinoipes, princeee priooeps 
pri$ifipal piincipidis, principle princi- 

pinm 
price pretinm, priae pneda 
prowese Tirtiis, prote prosa 
puUe yellil^ jh«& pnlsos 

Q 

quean scrapta, queen regina 

R 

ra«0 progenies, ras0 oblitero 
rice oryza, fiM orior, r^ origo 
wrote scrijisi, wrought operatns 
rai/er snscitator, rq/br noyacnla 
ropal regalis, rial nobilis rosatns 
rough asper, roof palatum tectum 

S 

eaphire saphims, eafer tutior 

team sutora, scheme schema 

eeaee cesso, eeas taxo 

eeaeed oessatus, eeited apprehensns 

serioue serins, eerout serosus 

shire eomitatns, shear tondeo, share 

partio 
sighs suspiria, sithes faloes messoris 
sows sues, souse omasum 
sex sexus, sects diTisiones 
sorel trimus, sorrel acetosa 



spies emissarii, tpice aromata 
saws serree, sauce condimentum 
soled solea affixa, sold yenditus 
sound sanus, swoon lypothimia 
sore ulcus, sower sator, sour acidus, 

ttt'or^iuraTi 
seal sigiUum, seel camero 
steak offula, siake depignero 
symbol -um, cymbal -um 
stricter seyerior, stricture ligamentum 



tongs forceps, tongues linguas 
treatise tractatus, treaties pacta 
throw* t projice istud, throat jugulum 



vale yallis, ifail yelum 

value yalor, volley bombardarum simul 

ezplosio 
vane triton, vain yanus 
vitals yitalia, victuals yictus 

tMr'^ esses, warf yemica 

wile stratagema, wild indomitus 

whey serum, way yia 



your yester, eucr aqualis 

yield pnebeo, guild gild societas inauro. 

Qu»dam ex his aliter scribuntur, nee 
in omnibus semper obseryatur eadem 
dietinctio ; Bcribitur enim gesses pitacia 
pro Jesses ;^ et gesses cum g dura yel 
guesses conjecturam fkcit; get Jet Jeat 
gagates, et get cum g dnra acquiro ; 
gelosy jeahusie Jdoey zelotypia, girh 
Jirk flagello, geUy Jelly coagulum, etc. 
Corants eorinths currants uysB corinthi- 
acee. Tant&itaquertMi!»*t«mole8emot&; 
istam seripturam qusB naiivam scribendi 
rationemf et linguas analogiam maxim^ 
adstruit; elegi. 



§ 3. Confedured PranuneuUtan of Dbtben, with an Examination 

of his RhymeB, 

Diyden was bom in 1631 and died in 1700. The date of his 
pronunciation, acquired wlien lie was a young man, therefore coin- 
cided with the publication of WalHs's grammar, 1653. But as his 
chief poetical works did not appear till much, later, it is possible 
that be took advantage of the change of pronunciation going on 
to give greater freedom to his rhymes. Still his own pronunciation 
must certainly be looked upon as that of WaUis or Wilkins. As 
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drydbn's rhymes. 



Chap. IX. § 8. 



Wallis is the last of those who advocate the use of (yy) in English 
to the exclusion of (iu), it will be perhaps safest to assume that 
Dryden agreed with Wilkins and subsequent orthoepists, in saying 
(iu) and not (yy). fie liyed at a time during which long a passed 
j&om (edSd) to (ee\ but he most probably retained his jrouthftil 
habit (obsbI to the last. TTis use ox e, ea could not have inclined 
more to (ii) than Jones's, perhaps not so much. But we may per- 
haps assume that all the woi^ with ea collected above, p. 86, 
were generally pronounced with (ii), though in any case of neces- 
sity they retamed their older sound of (ee). He probably read a», 
ei always as (ee) or (be). 

With regard to Dryden's rhymes, the notices on p. 87 shew that, 
although he allowed himself much liberty, they were not so im- 
perfect as our present pronunciation would lead us to conclude. 
But as those notes referred te a particulax case of ea, it will be con- 
venient here te review the rhymes in one of Dryden's most finished 
poems. For this purpose I select the first part of Ahsahm and 
Achitophelf contaimng about 1000 lines, written in 1681, just about 
the time (1685) that Cooper published his grammar. 



1. ^ did not act on the following a 
to labialise it, io that wand land, ioar$ 
sears, are perfect rhjmes (wsend Isend, 
waerz skserz), and in eare war, declared 
barr'd (ksesBr wssr, deklfleierd berd) we 
have only a long and short Towel 
Thymine, afl ia constantly the caae. 
JSmhracd taste rhymed perfectly as 
(embrteflBst' tsBflest), not according to 
onr present pronnnciation. 

2. With proclaim rhjme nams fame 
tam$, that is, according to Cooper, 
(•Bsm) rhymes to (-Esam^, or, if we 
giye the older pronunciation, (-SBm) 
rhymes to (-niBm), which was certainly 
sufficiently close for Dryden, who maj 
even have called the first (-eim). 
There are only three such lines in the 
wholepieoe. 

8. The rhymes theme dream, please 
these, break weak, great repeat, hear 
heir, are perfect (ee, ee). Again, fears 
ears, fear hear are perfect (ii, ii). 
But fear bear (ii, ee; is imperfect, 
unless he here took the liberty of 
gtrine/wr its older sound (feer). In 
the rhyme eparee teare (eSB, li), he 
may hare also taken the liberty to say 
(teenV The rhymes eare bear, wear 
eare, (smd, ee), were sufficiently close for 
Dryden. Appear where (ii, ee) pre- 
sent a decidedlY bad rhpie, unless he 
chose to say (whiir^, which ii possible, 
as the pronunciation still exists dia- 
lectically. 

4. The group yeare petitioners, fears 
pensionere^ pleaee imagee, please grteV' 



I 



anees, great get, supreme them, deetaim 
Jeruealem them, must all be considered 
forms of (ee, e), or long and short 
Towels rhyming, although at that time 
yeare feare were (jiin, Hin). In fv- 
eeive prerogative (ee, •), eweetfU (ii, %\, 
the intention was the same, the wioe 
(C\ being made to do duty as either 
(e) or (i). 

5. Oieil devil was a perfect rhyme 
t^ i) ; but sense prince, pretenee prtnee, 
e, i), seem to point to a well-known 
[riahism, and the doee connection of 

Irish pronunciation with the xrnth 
century leads us to suppose that such 
words would be generally accepted as 
rhymes. 

6. The Y final seems to have been 
doubtftil in Talue. From Spenser's 
time to our own we haye found poets 
taking the liberty to rhyme it as (ei) 
or (ii), and as the Irish of the present 
day are said to pronounce final y as 
(ii), we may, as usual, presume that 
this pronunciation was rife in the 
xmtn century. In the present poem 
we hare y final taken as (ii) in free 
liberty, be demoeraey, decree royalty, 
me liberty, degree university, be Imutey; 
and as (ei) in tie posterity, sky nativity, 
why property, wise enemies, by hus- 
bandry, ery theoeraey, eye royalty, 
high extremity, despise indignities, ery 
tyranny^ die poeterity, high deetiny, I 
liberty, ery liberty, try anarehy, by 
company, 

7. The following rhymes were per- 
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feet (oi, ei) aoeording to a pre?al«nt 
use in the xynth ceotuiTi tmilet toils, 
duign join, join coin. Gill giyeB (w9ind} 
for wind, fftniuh and poetsnaye always 
taken tiie libertj to irh^e it, as l>rf'- 
den does, with ^md^d^AnMl. The rhyme 
fight heigJU was perfect (oi, ei) aeooid- 
ing to lOege, but Cooper has (HBBt)i 
Jones (HecS, Heetth). Clearly there 
was a diyersity of pronnnciation of 
which the poet ayailea himself. 

8. The (oon) of the xyi th oentory, 
when generated by a following I or tr, 
was so often considered as (oo) by the 
orthoepists of the xyii th century, al- 
though the nsage yaries, that we need 
feel no surprise at the rhymes toiUpoU, 
grown throne^ own throne, motiid Md, 
. overthrow foe, ooitl control, blow forego, 
Bni gold tild, gold old, wen at that time 
(gaiud, oonld oold oo\d), and the rhymes 
belong to the same categoir as eheooe 
depoee, poor more s (un, o^, (thongfa, as 
the K^ert Orthographist, 1704, says 
thai poor is prononnoed as o long, the 
two last woros may hare been perfect 
rhymes to Dryden), or good load, shook 
broke jfoke, look spoke s (u, oo), of which 
took ^k»{^ a), would scarcely be 
deemed a variant. Cooper heard blood, 
flood as (blud, fltid), so that that pro- 
nuneiaiion must have been sufficiently 
prcTalent to pass the rhyming of blood 
ynHii flood, wood, good. And as a wound 
is still often called a (wound), we need 
not wonder at finding bound wound. 



9. No distinction was made in rhyme 
between (eu, iu), if indeed the dis- 
tinction had not become altogether ob- 
solete. Poets allow (iu, uu) to rhyme, 
considering the first as (iun) or {iwa), 
but the flact that they are now felt not 
to be genuine rhymes at once discredits 
the common theory that long u is now 
{ixol). The first element receives so 
mucn stress that it cannot deffonerate 
into {t). Accordingly we mid the 
rhymes mww pursue, Jews aeeuse, few 
true, muse choose, ruTd eooFd, 

10. The rhyme remwe love was at 
that time perfect in some mouths as 
(e, e), but thong tongue, eong strung, 
were probably quite imperfect as (a, e), 
although (thoq, toq) may still be oc- 
casionally heard, and in some dialects 
all these words end in (-eq). But son 
crown (sankreun) was altogether un« 
justifiable at that period. 

11. The r seems to haye excused 
many indifferent rhymes. AJbrd sword, 
which now rhyme as (aefoojd sooid), 
then rhymed as (lefiinrd suurd), but 
ajfords words, moum*d returned, were 
(uu, a), sword lord, court sort, were 
mu. A), scorn return, bom turn, were 
(a, o), hoord abhorr'd, restored lord, 
were {oo a). First curs'd was probably 
perfect as (e a). Art desert was per- 
haps consioered a perfect rhyme. In 
none Abealom the yowds perhaps agreed 
as (oo), but as the consonants were dif- 
ferent^ the result is only an asKmance. 



The following rhymes of Dryden, and other authors, who, having 
acquired their pronunciation in the xynth century, must be 
reckoned in that period for the present purpose, haye been taken 
from the appendix to Walker's Bhyming Dictionary, where they 
are given as ^'allowahle rhymes," or Prof. Haldeman's Felix Ago 
(suprii p. 866 note), where they are cited as anomalies. The authors 
with their dates are as follows : 



Addison, 

Blackmore, 

Butler, 

Cowley, 

Grashaw, 

Creech, 

Bayenant, 

Dryden^ 

Garth, 

GrannQe, 



1872—1719. 
1660—1729. 
1612—1680. 
1618—1667. 
d.1650. 
1659—1700. 
1606—1668. 
1681—1700. 
1672—1719. 
1667—1736. 



Herrick, 

Milton, 

Oldham, 

Philips, 

Pamell, 

Prior, 

Bosooramon, 

Bowe, 

Waller, 

Wycherley, 



1691—1674. 
1608—1674. 
1663—1683. 
1676—1708. 
1679—1717. 
1664—1721. 
1638—1684. 
1678—1718. 
1606—1687. 
1640—1716. 



The rhymes are arranged, very nearly, in the same categories as 
those just considered, and the numbers prefixed to the groups will 
therefore generally be sufficient to point out their natoe. This 
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review will shew, that it would not be possible to infer identity of 
vowel sound in apparently rhyming words in the xvnth century. 



1. Wan man, Dryden. care war, 
Qorth, hard reward, FameU. pre- 
parea Mars, OranviUe, marr'd spar'd, 
fTaUer. plac'd last, Drydm, haste 
last, Walter, made bad, Dryden, This 
is the common rhyme of a long and 
abort vowel (esB, »). 

2. Complaint elepbant. Prior, faint 
pant, Addiwn, These differ only from 
proclaim name in baving the second 
TOwelfflB) sbort, instead of {naiS long. 

8. They sea, Drydm, defeat great, 
Oarth. great heat, FamslL neat 
mat, PameU, please ease images, 
Wycherloy. pndse ease, PameU. train 
scene, PameU. steal fail, PameU. 
bears shears, Oarth — are all practically 
perfect (ee, ee) or (ee, bs). State treat, 
jDryden. errs cares. Prior, retreat 

Site, PameU. place peace, PameU. 
eme fame, PameU. are wear, Wy^ 
eherley — are only (ee, me), here share. 
Garth, years shares, Oarth, hear air, 
Milton — may bave been taken as (ee, 
9dm) and (ee, ee), instead of (ii, ma) 
and (ii, ee). 

4. Ear, murderer, Dryden. great 
debt, Dryden, express cease, Dryden, 
rest feast, Dryden, contemns streams, 
Dryden. dress'd feast, Dryden. express 
cease, 2)f>dS»i. eat regret, iVibr. digest 
feast, iVw. reyeal tell, iVtor. east, 
west, Addieon. threats beats, Oreeeh— 
are all cases of (ee, e) or long and short 
Towels rhyming, chin nndean, i^<^, 
uses (t) for (e). distress place, Oarth, 
uses (fB8e) for (ee). compelled field, 
Dryden, held field, Oarth. well steel, 
Dryden. freed head, Dryden^-loAYe 
(ii, e) for (ee, e). 

5. Dress'd fist, Dryden. flesh dish, 
Dryden. heayen giyen, ^"ior — are the 
usual (e,Q. 

6. See energy, Soeeommon, . 

7. Defile spoil, Dryden. declined 
join'd. Dtyden. decline disjoin, Oarth. 
join design, Butler, yine join, Cowley 
— ^were perfect rhymes; and weight 
flight, Drydeny may be compared with 



8. Doom Rome, J?N</i0r. throne gone, 
Dryden. load abroad, Dryden, food 
good, PameU — ^were probably perfect 
rhymes, and : stood blood, Butler, Dry- 
den, may haye been so, but: floods gods, 
Dryden, along hung, Dryden — were 
anomalous, yet eyidently not felt as yeir 
bad; to these belong: strow'd blooa, 
Dryden, rodBhlood, Dryden. and: sow 
plough, i>r>dlm. siew bough, Dryden. 
inclose brows, Dryden. flow'd yow*d, 
Dryden. plow low. Philips, stone 
down, Wculer, were perhaps felt as 
{po oou) rather than {po eu), and were 
therefore not far from (nu, ou) in: soon 
town, Dryden. you allow, Blaekmore. 
now you, Oraehaw, pow'r secure, 
Oarth, so that they connect the former 
with : grout shut, Dryden. proud blood, 
Oarth, or (eu, e^. The rhyme (po, un) 
or {po, u) is found in : home Eiome, 
Butler, looks proyokes, Dryden. gone 
soon, Dryden. store poor, Dryden, 
throne moon, Dryden. look yoke, 
Dryden. spoke took, Prior, Bome 
home, Bowe. door poor, PameU, 
shoals, fools, Oarth, 

9. No example. 

10. In : rock smoke, Dryden, which 
was really (a, oo\ the intention was 

io, oo), ana this lea readily to tolerating 
0, oo) or (e, uu) in : home plum, Dry- 
den. home comb gum, Dryden. come 
home, Herrick. struck oak, Dryden. 
groye loye, Oarth. moyes loyes Waller. 
come Rome, Dryden. come Rome, 
Butler, come Rome, Oarth. shut foot, 
Daiventmt. 

11. Heard bard, Oarth, was perfect ; 
but curd hoard, Philipe. forth worth, 
Dryden. where clear, iV»or. cord bird, 
Dryden — show the influence of r. 

12. The following seem rather to be 
oyersiehts than intentional anomalies : 

Srouna swoon, Dryden. unbought 
raught, Dryden. form man, Dryden. 
wish bliss, Dryden. yiews boughs, 
Addison, tree by, Oldham. I she, 
Oldham. 



height flight. 

The character of the good parson has been selected as a specimen 
of the conjectured pronunciation of Dryden, because it can be 
compared directly with the original of Chaucer, Chapter YII, 
p. 704, both as to matter and sound, and Dryden's version scarcely 
differs from Chaucer's more in the first than in the second, if the 
results of the preceding investigation be adopted. 
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M Qud Pier'sn, 

«m*tt8e8Bted frAm TsliAA'sdr send enleer'dzhd. 

JE psBr'tsh priist W8BZ Af dhe ptl'gnm trEEn ; 

iBn AA'ftfl, revrend^ send relidzh'os msn. 

Hf z eiz dtfiozd* 8B vEn'srsebl gr»8BSy 

^nd tshffir'ftf ftsslf* wsez m mz fsBSBs. 4 

Rf tah W8BZ Htz Bool, dluM) Ht'z sBtair- wsbz puur ; 

( JBz GAd H8Bd kbodhd uiz oor sembsBS'sedar,) 

Fat satsh An Eitli Htz blsst Eedii'mar boor. 

: Af stks'tt jiirz nii siimd ; SBnd weI mait laest 8 

Tu stks'tt moor, bet dhset Hii l»Vd tuu £»st ; 

Refaind* HtmsElf* ta sool, ta karb dhe sens, 

JBnd msesed AAlmoost* ad sin Af aeb'sttnens. 

Jst Hsed Htz e&s'pskt ndth'iq Af sevEE'r, 12 

Bat satfih 8B fsdSds sbz prAm*tst Htm sthsEET. 

Kdth'tq rezETvd' at sal'en wsbz tu eii, 

Bet swiit regSBserdz* and pleez'iq saeqk'tt^ : 

Meild wsez Htz sek'sent, send hiz SBk-ahen frii. 16 

With Bl'okirenB timsBSBt hiz teq wsaz sesermd, 

Dhoo HSBrsh dbe pree'sept. Jet dbe pree'tsher tshaesermd. 

FAr, Ixt'tiq denn dbe guuld'n tsliEEn frAm nai, 

Hii drin Htz AU'dicns ep'werd tun dbe skai : 20 

^nd Aft wtdb Hoo'lt Htmz nii tsbaBSBrmd dheer iirz, 

( JB miu'zt'k moor meloo'dtas dbsen dbe sfeerz). 

FAr DsesBTid Isft Htm, wben nil wsnt ta rEst, 

Htz laiar ; aand aafb'ar Htm, nii saq dbe bEst 24 

Hii boor Htz greet komtsb'en tin Htz lt<k, 

Bat Bwiit'lt tEm'pard aa, send sAft'nd aaI mi spook. 

Hii preetsbt dbe dzbAiz Af HEvn send pEsnz aI heI, 

^nd wsemd dbe stn'er wttb bekam'tq zeel ; 28 

Bat An etET'nsel msr-st lavd tu dwEl. 

Hii tAAt dbe gAS'pel rsedb'ar dbsen dbe Iaa, 

^nd foorst HtmsElf- ta draiv, bat lavd tu drAA. 

FAr fiir bat friiz'ez maindz ; bat lay laik neet, 32 

:Egz8B8elz* dbe sool sablaim tu siik nar nsese'ttr seet. 

Tu tbnits dbe stab'em stn'er Afb tz HSBaerd : 

RsBpt tn Htz kraimz, segEEnst dbe stArm prepseserd* ; 

Bat wben dbe maild*er beemz Af mer*8t plEE, 86 

Hii mElts, send tbroouz Htz kem'bras klook sewEE*. 

Lait'ntq send tben'dar (bEv*nz serttl'arai). 

^z Hser'bfhdzberz bifoor db- : AAlmei'tt flei : 

Dbooz bet proklEEm' Htz steil, and dissepiir*, 40 

Dbe sttl'er seund seksiidz*, send GAd iz dbeer. 

Dbe teidbz hiz pser'tsb frii*lt pEsd, Hii tf<k, 

Bet never siud, Ar kerst wttb bsl send huk ; 

"Wttb paesB'sbens beer'tq rAq, bat Afrtq noon, 44 

Si'ds evn nuen tz frii tu luuz aiz ooun. 
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Dhe kdii'trt tsharlz, sekAT'dtq tan dheer kaind, 

(Hnu gradzb. dheer diuz, send lav tu bii binaind ;) 

Dhe Ib8 Hii SAAt Hiz Af*nqz, p»iU9ht dhe moor, 48 

And piEEzd » piiist kAntsn'ted tn bi pnnr. 

Jet Af H»z Itt'l mi H8Bd som tn spseser, 

Tn f iid dbe fsBm'tsht, send tn kloodh dhe bsesdr ; 

Fat mAT'ttfaid nii w8Bz tn dhaet digrii*, 62 1 

J& pnnr'ar dbsen HimsElf* mi wnd nAt edi. 

Trin priists (nii 8EEd), sdnd preetsh-erz Af dbe ward, 

Wer oowli stin'drdz if dbeer saT'ren lArd ; 

Natb'tiq wsbz dheerz, bat aaI dhe pab'ltk stoor, 56 

/ntias'ted n'tsh'ez tn reliiy dhe pnnr ; 

Hnn, shtid dhee steel, fir went Af h«z reliif-, 

Hii dzhadzhd HtmsElf- eekAm'plts Wfth dhe thiif. 

Waid W8BZ Htz pffirish, nAt kAntrsek'ted kloos 60 

In striits, bat mir send dheer 8B strseg'ltq nans ; 

Jet eta mi w»z est Haand, withant* rekcmt*. 

To Bxtv dhe sik, tn sak'ar dhe dtstrsst*, 

Tfimp-tiq, An fiit, ffibon, wtthant* aafirait*, 64 

Dhe dffiSBn-dzharz Af m deerk tempss'tinas nait. 

:Aa1 dhtJB dhe gwd oold man perfoormd' SBbon-, ^ 

KAr spsesBrd h»s pEznz ; fAr kin'raeaet Hsed nii noon ; ' 

"Nat darst mi trast sanadh'ar wtth niz ksser ; 68 

KAr rood HtmaElf' tn Poolz, dhe pab'lik fssr, 

Tn tahsef'ar fur prefEr*ment with Htz gnnld, 

Wheer btsh'aprtks and sai'nikinrz eer Boold; 

Bat din'lf wastsht mz flAk bai nait send dsB, 72 

iEnd frAm dhe pran'ltq w«lf rediimd* dhe prsB, 

^nd naq'grt ssnt dhe wai'li f&ks »web. 

Dhe prand mi taesemd, dhe psn'ttent mi tshiird, 

l^kT tn rebink' dhe rttsh Af^'dar fiird. 76 

Htz preetsh'tq matsh, bat moor Htz prsek'tts rAAt, 

CM Itv'tq SErman Af dhe trinths nii tAAt :) 

FAr dht's bai rinlz seveer* Htz laif mi sktosBterd, 

DhflBt aaI mait sii dhe dAkirtn whttsh dhee Haeaerd. 80 

Fat priists, nii sEEd, aer padt'amz f^ dhe rsst, 

(Dhe gnnld Af hsv-n, min beer dhe GAd tmprEst* ) 

Bat when dhe prssh'as kain tz kEpt ankleen*, 

Dhe sayreenz tm*aBdzh tz noo U^'gar siin. 84 

If dhee bii faul. An minm dhe pup*l trast, ^ 

Wsl niEE dhe baBaes'ar braes kAntraekt* ae rast. 

Dhe prEl'aeaet fir Htz Hoo*lt laif mi praizd ; 

Dhe war'lt pamp at prEl'aest despaizd*. 

Htz Saeae'Ytar kaeaem nAt wtth ae gAA'dt shoo, 88 

NAr waez Htz ktq'dam Af dhe warld biloo*. 
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Fees'shens m wsent, 8Biid pAvertf Af meind, 

Dheez msBrks Af tshartsh 8Dnd tBhartsh'meii Hii dessind*, 

^nd hV'tq tAAt, 8Bnd dartq Isft buHaind-. 92 

Bhe krenn Hii woor wmz Af dhe point'ed thAm ; 

In p9r*pl Hii wsbz kriu'stfaid, nAt bAm. 

Dhee huu kAntEnd* f&r plsBieB end H9i digrii*, 

MsBT iiAt Htz sanz, bot dhoos Af Zeb'edii. 96 

IS At bet Hii nin dhe sdinz Af Erthit paur 

Mait wsl biikam' BEEnt Pii'tarz Bak'SBsar : 

Dhe TLoo'li fiBB8B'dhar Hooldz 8B dab*l teeh : 

Dhe pnns mEE kiip hiz pamp — dhe fish'ar mast bii plEm. 100 

Satsh WGBZ dhe sBBnt, huu Bhuxm. with evrt gneassy 

Eeflskt'tq, Mod*zez-laik, Htz MaesB'karz feesM. 

GAd BAA Htz tm'SBdzh laivh' wsez ekspiSBt*, 

wSnd Hie oaun wark, sbz in kreseB'shan bleat. 104 



It has not been consideTed necessary to add the original, as the 
orthography of the first edition was not readily accessible, and other 
editions are easily consulted. 

As contrasted with the Shaksperian examples pp. 986-996, 
observe, the change of (a, aa) into (se, 8B8b), the separation of (o, oo) 
into (a, oo)y the entire absence of (yy) and of the gattural (kh), 
the complete change of (ei) into (ai), and (on) into (an), with the 
absence of (ai, au), or rather their absorption into (sb, aa). 

As contrasted with onr modern pronunciation, observe the exist- 
ence of (sBse), still heard in Bath and Ireland, in place of (m, m'j), 
the existence of words like (neet seet) v. 82, still heard in Ireland 
and the provinces, in place of (mit siit), and similarly (sovebt 
8iii8EB*r) V. 12, iheu (dheez), the broad (ee) which has qnite given 
way to {ee, ^j) except before (j), where it does not nsnally exceed 
(ee), the pnre (lir, oar, nnr*) in place of our modem (ttj, ooi, uui). 
The use of (a) in place of (o) is probably more theoretical than 
real ; indeed many orthoepists still regard ro, a) as identical. The 
clear (sb) after (w), as in (weer), not (wat), is noticeable, together 
with a few special words, as : of (Af ) still used by elderly spc^ers, 
last fast (Isest faest) still often used by refined speakers in the north, 
ffoldm (guuld'n) soil heard from elderly speakers, artittery (sertf 1'- 
arai) now hardly ever used in educated speech, tru$ (triu), truth 
(triuth), rule (riiQ) not unfrequent, at least in intention, provincially, 
sovereign (savren) /m obsolescent but not quite obsolete pronuncia- 
tion. FauPt (Poolz) is quite lost, and so is worldly (war*u), at least 
in intention. Of course many peculiarities, as pointed out in the 
vocabulary, do not occur in this example, such as -ture (-tar). The 
transitional character of the pronunciation is very transparent. 
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CHAPTER X. 

iLLrSTRATIONS OF THE PbONUNCIATION OF EnOLISH DUBINO 

THE Eighteenth Centttrt. 

§ I. Some English OrtJioepuU of the Eighteenth Century. 

The pronunciation of the XTinth century is peculiarly interesting 
as forming the transition to that now in use, and as being the '' old- 
fashioned " habit of speech which we may still hear occasionally 
from octogenarians. Those who, like the author, can recollect how 
very old people spoke forty or fifty years ago, will still better un- 
derstand the indications, unhappily rather indistinct, which are 
furnished by the numerous orthoepists of the latter half of the 
XTiu th century. In the present section some of those which had 
not been considted in Chap. III. will be noticed, and a specimen of 
Buchanan's pronunciation will be given. In the next, two American 
ortho^pists wiU be considered. These are especially interesting, 
because the pronunciation preserved in I^ew Ikigland is older than 
that of the mother-country. 

To Mr. Payne I am indebted for an acquaintance with Lediard's 
Grammar, which devotes 270 pages to a consideration of English 
pronunciation and orthography in 1725. As the author had studied 
W allis's treatise, and explains the pronunciation by German letters, 
it seems advisable to give rather a full account of his conclusions. 

T. LbDIABO'B AcOOtJlVT of EkOLISH PBONimCIATION, 1725. 



From: Grammatica Anglicana Cri- 
tica, oder Venaoh zu einer yoUkom- 
menen Grammatic der Engliachen 
Sprache, in welcher .... eine neue 
MeUiode, die so schwer ^haltene Pro- 
nunciation in knrtzer Zeit zu erlangen, 

angeseigt 'wird ..... durch 

Thomaa Lediard, N.C.P. & PhiloL Colt. 
Hamburg, 1725, 8vo. pp. 976, and 82 
unnumbered introductory paffea of dedi- 
cation, prefieuse, contents ana laudatory 
German verses ! 

In the preface be complains of 
Tbeod. Arnold, who, in his Neue Engl. 
Grammatica, Hanoyer, 1718, endea- 
yours to distinguish the (to Lediard) 
identical yowel sounds in : fear dear^ 
heap cheap, meal dealy food root, mould 
ehoulder ; while he confuses as identi- 
ties the (to Lediard) distinct yowels in : 
year pear, door blood, porter border, 
rash watehf dead heart, seise their. 



feiffn height, few new, fewel brewer, 
winter pint, mother modesty Rome eome, 
good root, foot tooth, round mourn, 
could mould, youth young, fume tune, 
bum pull, pulse bull, due spue. 

Lediard remarks that " the Enriiah 
pronounce more in the front of the 
mouth and softer, than the Germans, 
who rather use the back part of the 
mouth, while the French are inter- 
mediate. In rapidity the French are 
fastest, Germans slowest, and English 
intermediate." The following citations 
are abridgments, except when the words 
are between inyerted commas, in which 
case they are full translations ; the pa- 
laeotype and passages in [ ] are inter- 
pretations or interpolations. 

A 

I. 1. Long a like German dh or 
French ai in mais ; [that is, (bb), in- 
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tended for (ee»), becaiue he ases d 
without the prolon^g A, for a short 
in glad^ had, yet this (fle88]iB sospicions 
beoEiufie of Wallis,] as name nahm, 
shade Bchahd, faee fahs, etc. When 
nnaceented, as short S or e, [that is, 
(s, e)]i as private preiTXty eouroffe 
kurradsch (ke'raedzh), deeolate dessolat. 
2. many mahni, to quadrate qoah- 
drahte [the e is not meant to be soond- 
edl, Mary Mahri, except water wahter, 
[ah shoidd be {aa)^ but is meant for 
(aa). Observe many (mfese'ni). Only 
the principal examples are given.] 3. 
hutza hossSh (Ha-saead). 4. plague 
plahgh. 5. In •angef as change 
tecb&ndsch, range rahndsch, angel 
&ndschel. In angeliealy orange only as 
short a (se). 6. In -a«to=ah8t (eesaet), 
as chaste paste, haste, waste. 

II. Like German a, or rather more 
lengthened almost like German ah, 
[meant for (aa)], 1. in -otf s-ahl (-aaI), 
as all, caUf wall, small. But Mall in the 
mail game, and shall have short d (te). 
2. in derivatives as already, walnut 
wahlnot ; but challenge, tschkllendsch, 
tallow, tallo, gallows gallus [possibly 
(gse'las) and not (gse'lus), but observe 
not (vD'looz), and see OW below], eal' 
^akallus. 3. in bald bahld, scalded 
skahlded. 4. in walk wahlk, talk tahlk, 
chalk tschahlk, but in these and similar 
words / is not heard in "rapid" pro- 
nunciation. 5. in false, balsom, palsy. 
6. in malt, salt, halt, exalt, bat shalt 
schalt. 7. in -war' in one syllable, as 
war, warm, towardtQ.wahTd{tuwAA-Td), 
reward, warn, dwarf; but in warren, 
wctrrant with a (a) short. 8. in quart, 
quarter, 

III. These two principal sounds of 
A are lone^, and each has its short 
sound, as short ah and short a in Ger- 
man, thus : as short d (cb^ in can, man, 
rash, but as long a (aa) m watch, was, 
wash [meant for short (a), see Y. below]. 
"The short d (sb) really approaches 
short a, and has as it were a middle 
sound between d and a, [that is, (ae), 
lies between (e) and (a),Tand the dif- 
ference is therefore beet heard ex usu 
or from a native Englishman." 

IV. Short a as a short a (oc). 1. In 
monosyllables, as glad, had, man, rash, 
hard hard, march martsh, branch 
brantsch, dance dans [i.e. these words 
have short (s), and this ^nerally be- 
fore r, n]. 2. in derivatives German 
Dscherman, gentleman dschentelman ; 
barley barli| partridge partridsch, 



chamber tschamber, [compare Moore's 
rh^e : amber chamber, suprit p. 859], 
3. in '^rge, -chance. 4, in -tu, bb general 
dsohenei^, a/<ar altar. 6. ina-,a8^affi 
agan(8eg8e*n) o^roo^abrahd (sebrAA'd). 
y. Short a is sometimes pronounced 
as German a, [properly (a), meant for 
(a) or (o)]. 1. After qu, as qualify 
qnalifei, quality qualiti, [here (kiMD) 
was certainly aliBo in use, see vocabu- 
lary] qualm qualm, quantity, quarrel, 
squabble, squander. 2. after w, as wad, 
wallow, wan, wand, wander, want, was, 
wash, watch, swab, swaddle, swallow, 
swan. Except, quack, quadrate, quag, 
quandary*, quash*, squash*, waft*, 
wag, waagon, wax, which belong to lY ., 
[that is have (») ; observe * words.] 

E 

I. Alphabetic name ih (ii) has the 
sound of long German i, and is then 
called e masculine. 1. in -e, ia be, he, 
me, she, we, ye jih, except only the, 
which has short e (e), not to distinguish 
it from thee, but because it is always 
atonic. 2. in 0- as £ve, even, evil ihvil, 
JBden, Egypt, equal ihqual. 3. before 
a foUovring vowel, as idea eidiha, ChaU 
deans. Deity, Mausoleum mosolihum 
[probably (moosolii-em)]. 4. ending a 
syllable, as in Peter Pihter, etc. 6. in 
tno following monosyllables here hier, 
Mede Mihd, Urete Krint [compare Jones, 
1701, supriL p. 85], a tnere, to mete, rcre- 
admiral, scene sihn, scheme skihrn, 
sphere, these dhihs [pronoun]. *'To 
these should be added there, were, 
where, which by bad habit are called 
dhahr, wahr, hwahr." [Lediard was 
therefore of the school of the Expert 
Orthographist, supr^ p. 88.1 6. in 
adhere, austere astihr, blaspheme, co- 
here, complete, concede, concrete, convene, 
extreme, impede, intercede, interfere, 
Nicene, obscene absihn, precede^ recede, 
replete, revere, severe, sincere^ supersede, 
supreme. Except extremity, severity, 
supremacy, spherical, discretion, etc., 
which have German e (e). 

II. E masculine is pronounced short 
as German t [probably (t), in Hamburg 
and North Germany {%) for (i) is com- 
mon in closed syllables]. 1. in em- 
en-, as embark in^barck, encourage 
inkurredsch, Enplish Inglisch, ef{joy 
indschai, ensue insu. Except embers, 
emblem, embryo, emperour, emphasis, 
empire, empireal, encomiast, ettmity, 
etinoble, enter, enthusiasm^ entity, en- 
trails, envoy, envy and derivatives. 2. 
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Ending a fint syllable, aa $leet ilect. 
Also in yM, y€9Urday^ devil, Sevil 

Sobsenre tiiis (jWi dt*y»l, Si'ytl), but 
jes) oocors below]. 3. in -« when 
heard. 4. in the middle of noly- 
syllablei, *' where it is read quite Bnort, 
or is almoat quite bitten off/' as atheUt 
ahthiiat, eourteow kortius, every eviri, 
pietj^ peiiti, rigMeotu r^tius, eoverain 
BOTiram. 

III. £ feminine, like the French, 
only before r, where it has " an obscure 
sound almost like German d (gb), or a 
very short obscure # as in Jier, vertue,*' 
etc. 

IV. E neuter as German e [I in- 
terpret by (e), but really (b) is common 
in Germany, as howeyer Lediard uses a 
confessedly (b) for Tsb), I think it best 
to sink (b) altogemer and use (e, e) 
in the interpretations], as in end^ etc. 
I. in -m yery short, bitten off, and 
little heard, as open op*n, often aft'n 
[obserye the ^]. 2. Short or elided in 
»ed, 

V. [About e mute, -U^ -r5, genitiye 
*^, etc.] 

I. Long I as German ei [(ai), as 
many in England still pronounce, but 
we are not to suppose that Lediard 
would haye distinguished (ai, oi, ahi, 
ei). The examples agree with present 
usage, except tnat Hve^long has i short 
in Lediard, and sometimes t long nowl. 
^^Fwepenee is commonly but wrongly 
called fippens" (fip-nsP). In ehild^ 
tnildf wila, Jind, ^ind, behind, kind, 
grind. Hind bleind. But huild bild, 
guild ffild, ioindlaea windlass, Windeor, 
reeeinS. Use • when Id, nd belong to 
two syllables. Some call the wind 
wind, others weind. 4. before gh 
which is then mute. " The Scots, and 
some Northerners retain the ^ttund 
sound of gh, but this is considered a 
fault and should not be imitated. In 
Bigh, gh is by some pronounced in the 
throat, but with a sound not unlike 
English th" [supr& p. 213. note]. 
Diamond deymond [in two syllablesj. 

9. Fire feier, etc., but thire schihr, 
M«Atr«kaschihr,./ra»^tr0 frantihr [that 
is cashier QLABhii't), frontier (firAutii-r)]. 

10. Chriet Ereist, elimb kleim, indict^ 
ment indeitment, pint point, tith teith, 
writh reith [now (tdidn, reidh]]. 

II. [Short I generally possesses no 
interest. Notice] long ih (ii) in J^iee 
[explained as German bog, a kind of 
baize], gentile or genteel, oblige some 



say obleidsch aooording to rule, pique^ 
ehire, fatigue fatiegg, intrigue intriegff. 
III. A middle sound between Frenck 
e feminine and German o, before r only, 
as in bird, etc. In eirrah, i is almost 
pronounced as short a (sa9r aa), in hither, 
thither, arithmetie, mithridate, the t 
before th is almost short e. The • is 
quite " swallowed " in bueineee bissness, 
chariot tscherrot (tsher*dt), carru^e 
karredsch, marriage, medioine medsm, 
parliament, ordinary ahrdinarri, epaniel 
spannel, venieon yensen, 

O 

I. As a ''long German o or oA, a 
Greek m, or the French au'* [probably 
(oo), possibly (oo), certainly not (oou)]. 
1. [The usual rule], as alone alohn, eto. 
Exc. above, dove, glove, love, ahove, with 
^'a short u, but somewhat obscure, 
almost as a middle sound between short 
and short m" [that is, (o, h) as be- 
tween (o, u)."] Also except in atome, 
come, euttotne, done, none, [not (noon) 
but (nen)], ehone ^shen), tome. Except 
when sounds as long German m or mA 
(uu) in behove, move, remove, prove, 
approve, disprove, improve, repro/ve, lose, 
done, Rome, whose; and as a in gone 
gan (gAu). 5. In ^dome^ 'Some as (e). 
8. Use in 0, bo, fro, go, ago, ho, k, 
mo, no, pro, so, to, unto, iho* aUho ' / 
" the words to, unto seem to belong to 
the other rule [II. ?] ; but as the ma- 
jority bring them under this rule, I 
content myself with noting the dif- 
ference " [this sound of to as (too) or 
(to) should be noted, it is not uncommon 
still in America]. Except, to do, two, 
who with long u (uu) ; twopence is 
tuppens (ta*pns). Use o long [and not 
the diphthong (on, eu)] in old, bold, 
etc., and o long, not short, [that is {poS 
not (a, o) or (aa)] ixxford, hord, swora, 
divorce, force, porch, forge, pork, form 
a bench, forhm, shorn, sworn, torn, 
worn, forth, fort, port, d^Dort, ejbrt*, 
export, import^, purport^, support*, 
transport*, sport, except when the 
* words are accented, as by some, on 
the first syllable. 

II. Short like short German o 
[properly (o), or (o), not (a) or (o), 
and Lediard clearly means to dis- 
tinguish the sounds!. 1. at the end of 
an unaccented syllable, as absolute 
absoluht, 2. in o-, as obey obah, etc. 8. 
'* In the beginning and middle of the 
following words, although they have 
the short aocent, and must henoe be 
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exoepiad from role III. ; obtty omkm, 
omen, OHce, omion, oraly other, toward, 
touwrdiy, auoeiaU," [That is, these 
words haTe (o) or (o) short, not long, 

po), nor (o), as some naye now, and not 

A, o), as in the next mle.] 

in. Short is pronounced as <<a 
short qnick German a, not as M. 
Lndwig thinks from the palate, but 
from the throat, like German a, but 
short and quick " [properly (0), meant 
for (a) or (0)1. 1. on an, ox achs, etc., 
except omSer, ombrage and only, 2. in 
com; eon; eontro', cor; non; except 
when com- is followed by 6 or /, as in 
eombat*, oombme*, eon^/U, comfort, 
etc., and also in compact*, company, 
compose, compassion*, compatible*, com- 
pendious*, compile*, complexion*, corn- 




short a is used, as con^tetent kampetent, 
complement, eomprehmd, etc. Qmduit 
kundit (kendit). 2. [Rules for be- 
fore two consonants as (a, 0)] except 
the following when is a short u (a), 
borough, brother, chronicle*, colony*, 
colour, columbine*, cony, coral*, cove^ 
nant, covet, dozen, fiorin*, govern, 
hony, mony, mother, plover, sloven, 
smother, ^tne * words have now (o)J 
woman ^ m which o is not so obscurely 
uttered as in the others," except women 
wimmen. 5. [Much is passed over as 
of no interest, hence the numbers of the 
rules, which are those of the original 
for con?enienoe of reference, are not 
always consecutiye.] The short u (e) 
is also heard in aj^t, among, amongst, 
attomy, Monday, monger, mongrel, 
monkey, pommel [as now J. 

lY. English is pronounced as a 
short obscure u (9). 1. in -dom, -som, 
2. see exceptions to I. 1. 3. after w, 
as u^lf [this and uwman seem to belong 
to the same category, but wood is fur- 
ther on said to haye short u, so that 
short u (u) and short obscure u (a) are 
sometimes oonAised by Lediard], tconf 
wonder, word, etc., except wove wohy, 
won*t wohnt, worn wohrn, wont want 
[often Twont)], wot wat, %Pomb wuhm. 
o. Batker short and obscure in the 
last syllables of almond, bishop, buttock, 
etc. 7. In front [some say (front) 
eyen now], monk, month, son, sponge, 

Y. fiigush IS a long uot uh (uul, 
8, in tomb, womb, whom^ and woros 
otherwise excepted. 



YI. ^Finally English is pro- 
nounced like German e, but yery short, 
obscure and almost bitten off." 1. in 
-on, including 'ion, ^or, 'Ot, as bacon 
bahken or blihk'n, button butt'n, lesson 
less'n, anchor auk'r, senator senaf r, 
faggot fa^g't. 2. in the terminations 
-dron, 'fron, -pron, 'tron, in which ro 
is pronounced as er, but rather quick 
and obscure, as chaldron tehKdem 
[(tBh8Bdam)P],M^on saffem [(sa-fem) P] 
i^on apem, citron* sittem, patron* 
pattern [no longer usual in the *wordsl. 
The is almost mute in damosel damsel, 
faulconer fahkner, ordonnance ordnans, 
poysonous, prisoner, reasonina, reckon* 
tag, rhetoriek, seasonable ; and one, once, 
are wan, wuos (wan, wans). 

u 

Rule (a.) Long IT ib pronounced iu 
(id) after b^ c, f, g, h, J, m, p, s, but su 
maij sometimes be suh. 

Rule {b,) Long U is a long German u 
or uh (uu) after d^ I, n, r, t. in gradual, 
valuable, annual, mutual, u may be 
either iu or uh, 

I. Long English u is pronounced as 
iu, u, or uh, more or less rapidly ac- 
cording to accent. 1. according to rule 
(a.) as iu in abuse abjuhs, huge hiuhdsch, 
June Dschinhn, as «A in seduce seduhs, 
exclude, minute minuht, rude. Brute, 
conclude, obtrude, 2. as im or rather 
/wA ( JuuO in the beginning of words, as 
tmiimjuhnion. 8. except ^uai^, pimwA, 
pumice, study, tuiy I?], short and like 
obscure (0), in busy bissi, bwy berri 

II. English short m has an obscure 
sound between German u short, and o 
short (a) [in the usual places, I only 
mark a few]. 2. in bulk, bumbast; 
except where it is a German short u 
(«), as in bull, bullaee, bullet, bullion, 
bullock, bully, bulrush, bulwark, bush, 
bushel, butcher, cushion, full, fullage, 
fuller, fuUy, pudding, pull, pullet, ptUly 
[all as now]. 8. in -wm, -w. 

III. English short u is yery short, 
obscure, and almost like an obscure e, 
in 'Ule, -ure, as glandule, globule, ma* 
eule*, pustule, schedule, spatule, virule ; 
adventure, benefacture, ceneure, con^ 
jeeture, conjure* magically, dieposure, 
failure, future, grandure, indosure, 
manufacture, nature, perjure*, posture, 
rapture, scripture, sculpture, tincture, 
torture, venture, verdure, vesture, etc. 
[all now with Qu) except the * woids 
occasionally]. Except rule* and the 
following in -mt^ which follow mle 
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(a.), abfuret at^e, aUwr$y aaiun, aeure^ 
eoiyure entreat, cure, demure, dure, en- 
dure, epicure, impure, iruure, inure, lure, 
mature, obscure, procure, pure, eecure, 
9ure» fall now with (in) except the • 
words (ruul, shnnj)]. 

[After thnB going through the Towels 
by the spelling, he proceeos to describe 
their formation ; bnt as he has scarcely 
done more than translate Wallis, ap- 
parently ignorant that Wallis's pro- 
nunciation was a century older, I feel 
it useless to cite more than the fol- 
lowing remark in an abbreviated 
form. J ** According to Mr. Brightland 
and others, the ^glish express the 
sound of French u by their long u, and 
sometimes by eu and ew, I cannot 
agree with this opinion, for although 
Se English perhaps do not ^ve the 
full sound of German u to their long u 
after d, I, n, r, t, yet their sound cer- 
tainly approaches to this more closely 
than to the French m, which has induced 
me to give the German m as its sound, 
contrary to the opinion of some writers. 
After other consonants EngUsh long u is 
iu, and has nothing in common with 
French u" 

Digraphs, 

M, as ih or ie (ii) in : eera ihra, 
C^eres, Caesar ssihsar, perinceum, etc. ; 
as « (e) in aquinox, equinox, (csiival, 
eteeity, oeslibate, qwBstor, prtemunire, 
etc. ; as • short, when unaccented, 
in aquator, aquilibrious, aquinoxial, 
mnigmatical, 

AI, *' as ah or English long a, with 
a little afteisound of a short i" [is this 
from Wallis, suprii p. 124 ? it is Tery 
suspicious]. 1. in aid ohd, aU, aim, air, 
etc. 2. in a^air affilhr, bail, complain, 
etc. Except as e (e) in aqain, against, 
wainscot wennskat ; as short a (e) in 
raiUy ralli, raillery ralleri ; as long e 
(ee) in raisins rehsins, and as ie (ii) in 
chair tshier (tshiir). As a short e or 
i or a sound between them in the mid- 
dle or end of words, especially in -ain, 
as complaisance kamplisans (komplt- 
sae'ns), curtail kortil (ka'rtil), captain 
kaptin, chamberlain tshKmberlin 
(tsnsB'mberlf'n), fountain, mountain, 
plantain, purslain, villain, etc. Afraid 
is erroneously called iifierd (sefii-rd). 

AU. I. hke ah (aa) in audience, 
vault, etc. ; like a'A [(sbs), marked long] 
in aunt ahnt, daughter[?'\, daunt dahnt, 
draught drahft, Jtaunt, haunt, jaunt, 
laughf santer, taunt, vaunt ; like short 



a (a. o) in faucet fasset, sausage sas- 
sidscn (so'sidzh). Some call 8t. I^ufs 
Church Fohls Tschortsch, but it is 
a pure corruntion of pronunciation 
among the Tuigar [but see supr^ p. 
266]. II. unaccented, like short Ger- 
man a, as causality kas&lliti. 

AW as AU, but Lawrence is Larrens. 

AT as AI, in Sunday, Monday, etc, 
the ay is very short, almost Uke a short 
e or i, as also in holy-day haUide 
(ho'Ude.) 

EA. I. The commonest pronuncia- 
tion of Ml is that of German ih or ie 
(ii), when long and accented, als appeal, 
appease, bead, bequeath, cheap, conceal, 
dear, decease, eat, entreat, feast, feaver, 
grease, hear, heave, impeach, leaf, league, 
mead, measels, near, pea, peace, queaei- 
ness, reap, reason, sea, season, teach, 
treason, veal, vear, weak, weapon*, 
yea*, year, teal, etc. [see supr^ p. 88, 
observe the * words, j " Most ^pram- 
mars err greatly in the pronunciation 
of this diphthong, but rather where 
this first rule applies, than where, in the 
opinion of some, ea should be pro- 
nounced eh (ee). Perha^, as Mr. 
Brightland observes, this, with an aft»r- 
sound of English a, was the old natural 

S renunciation. I know also that at 
le present day ai is so pronounced in 
the north of England. For the usual 
pure pronunciation of English, how- 
ever, it is a vitium, . . . How Herr 
Konig, . . . who had been established 
for many years as a teacher of languages 
in London, could have missed it, I 
cannot understand." Except in bear, 
beard*, break, earl*, early*, great, 
pear, steaks, swear, wear, which are 
pronounced with long e (ee) . [Observe 
the * words J II. Short, or unaccented, 
like short German e (e), as, already, 
bread, cleanse, dead, endeavour, feather, 
head, lead, leather, lineage [?], meadow, 
pleasure, potsheard, realm, sergeant, 
steady, tread, treasure, wealth, weather. 
III. But if short ea is followed by r, it 
is called a (ffi), as earn* arn, wrongly 
pronounced jem (jam) by some, earnest*, 
earth*, hearken, heart, hearth, learn*, 
pearl*, etc. [Observe the ♦ words.] 

E AU, is j'uh (juu) in beauty biuhti, 
etc., but beau is Doh (boo). 

EE, generally long, as ih, ie (ii), as 
in ble^nAilid, etc. ; short or unaccented 
as short •' (i) in been* bin, creek* krick, 
breech, screech* owl skritsoh-aul, sleek* ^ 
three-pence, wffee, committee*, congee*, 
eleemosinary, Jloree, levee*, pedigree*. 
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Fhariiee*^ rare&-9hoiw^ 8aducee* ; [Ob* 
senre the * words, here and in future.] 

£1, 1. as ih or ie (ii) in eoneeit, eon- 
Hive, deceit, deceive, inveigle* inyihgel, 
ieieure*, perceive, reeeit, receive, eeite 
[obeerve * words] ; 2. as M (ee), or 
as some say ah (sbo) in dei^, eight, 
fei^n, freight, keinoue, heir, ituveigh, 
neigh, neighiimr, reign, rein, etreight 
etraight etrait, their, vein, weigh, weight* 
3. as ei (ai) in eilet-hole, height, elight 
eUght, 4. as short e (e) in either^ 
edher, neither nedher, foreign farren, 
heifer, 6. as short i (t) in counterfeitf 
forfeit, eurfeit, eeignior, 

m> (e) in Oeojreg J)9ohelSn,Jeopard^, 
leopard, (ii) in people, {aa) in George 
Dschahrdsch ; ^eonuM jenunan or jie- 
man (j e'man, Jii'man). 

£u , EW, as long XJ, namelj (in) or 
(nn) according to preceding consonanti 
bnt in chew*, eew, ehew, eewer, by some 
as oh (oo). 

EY, accented as (ee) in eonveg, greg^ 
obey, preg, purveg, eurveg, they, whey ; 
as (ai) in eylet-hole, hev'-day*; and as 
(ii) in key ; unaccented as {i) in abbey 
&bDi, etc. 

ETE, as (ai) in eye, 

IE. I. as (ai) in crie, die, drie, fU, 
f^* lihpi^ ^i^ ^^t ^» otc. ; eriee, etc.; 
to attic, certifie, dejie, denie, etc.; II. as 
(ii) in aggtieve, atchieve, belief, believe, 
chief, deling, Jkld, ^rief, grieve, liege, 
mieehievoue (mtstsbii'Tas), jMeee, relieve, 
ehriek, thief, thieve, wieldy, yield, 
longer in tne Terbs in -ieve, than in 
the substantiyes in -ief. As short (•) 
in mieohief, orgiee, friend*, Handker' 
chief hankertcher. III. as short ft) in 
armic, bodie, etc., better written witn -y, 

TEU, only in foreign words, as (iu) 
in lieu, adieu, as (ii) in moneieur*, and 
as («f^ in lieutenant^, 

lEw also as (iu), as in view Tiuh. 

OA as (oo) in abroach, etc. ; as aa in 
broad, abroad, groat graht i as (eeie) in 
goal,goaler, which [according to Lediard, 
p. 04, n. 65] is the right spelling, not 
gad; as (a) short, in oatmeal* attmihl, 
and as (a j in cuj^oard oobbert 

OE, initial as (ii), as oeconomy ; final 
as {oo), as croc [a crow-bar], doe, foe, roe^ 
doe, toe, woe; as (uu) in canoe, tocoe\to 
coo], thoe, to woe [to woo]. 

01, OT, **are pronounced as aey 
[possibly (a+ai), meaning (Ai)] in one 
sonnd," as avoid, boieteroue, choice, 
eloieter, exploit, motet, noiee, deter, poiee^ 
r^oice, edl; boy beiey, coy, deetroy^ 
employ^ hoboy [hautboisj,/^, toy, 2Voy, 



etc. Except as d (ai) in anoint an- 
neint, appoint Kppeint, boil beil, broil 
breil, cdl keH, edn by some kuein 
^train), embroil, foil, hoiet,Jdn,jdnt, 
jdner, jointure, joiet, loin, loiter, pdnt, 
poieon, refdndar, epdl, toilet by some 
tueilet (twai-let). 

00 *neyer at end of a word except 
too; long as (uu) in aloof galoon,pata- 
coon, etc. ; as (oo) in dioor, floor, moor 
mohr ; short as (m) in book, brook, foot, 
foreooth, good, etc. [as now] ; as short 
(e) in blood, flood sometimes written 
bloud,Jloud. Swoon ssaun [(saun), or 
(swaun) P whieh is common now] and 
its deriyatiyes. 

OU. I. long and accented as German 
au (au), in about, doughty, drmght*, 
plough, a wound*, etc. Except as o or 
oh (oo) in although, bouleter, boult, eon* 
troul, couree, court, courtier, ditcouree, 
dough, four, fourth, j'oul*, j'oult, mould, 
mouldy, mourn, moult, moulter, poulterer , 
poultice, poultry, to pour, reeourae, 
ehoulder, dough* a bog, for elow, not 
quick, has a w, eoul, eouldier, though ; 
and as long a or ah (aa) in fourty, 
fourtieth, cough,trough,bought, brought, 
noughtfOught, eought, thought, wrought; 
and as long u or uh (uu) in to aceoutrCf 
bouge*, cartoueh, could, gouge, groupe, 
rendevoue, ehoM, eurtout, through, 
would, you, your, youth. It is now 
customary to write cot^d, ehou^d, wotld 
and prononnoe as oood, ehood^ and wood 
with the short accent. Oa!up, eeoup, 
eoup, troup are now written with oo, 
II. as an obscure u or middletone be- 
tween and u (e), 1. in a4foum, bloud 
blood, country, couple, courage, double, 
enough, fUmd flood, Jlourieh, joumy, 
nourieh, rough, eeourge, touch, tough, 
trouble, young, 2. In -our, -oue as 
armour, behaviour behiihyiur, courteoue 
kurtius, dubioue duhbius, etc.; except 
devour diyaur, hour tkur, flour flaur, our 
aur, and d\four diflohr, four fohr, pour 
pohr. 3. In -mouth as in Dartmouth, 
etc. In borough, concouree as short o. 

OW. I. as au (au) in advow, bow 
bend, rowel, etc. [as now], except as 
(po) in bow arcus, bowl a cup, jowl, 
ehower [one who shews P, meaning not 
giyen, and others as now]. II. as short 
(o) in arrow, gaUowe [written (go'lae), 
under A. II. 2, the rest as now]. 
Knowledge hnalledsoh, acknowledge ack- 
hnalledsch. 

OWE, now generally ow. 

U£ at end of words, as long XT. 

JJl as (iu) in emraee kiuhrass,yMM», 

67 
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jmrsuitf suit siulit, suitor siutor, etc., 
*' although these last three may he just 
as correctly pronounced pursukt^ suht, 
tuhtcTf** J^that is (suu) as well as (siu)]; 
as (ua) m bruise^ bruit hruht» erui»9, 
fruit, recruit rekruht ; as short (i) iu 
build hild, circuit sorkit, conduit kundit^ 
Tcrjuiec yerdschis. 

UOY is pronounced hy some aey 
(a!) and hy others incorrectly cy (ai}, 
only found in buoy. 

U Y as (ai) in buy, etc. 

YE, used to he written for ie in dye, 
lycj etc. 

CoMonants. 

[Of the consonants it is not necessary 
to giye so full an account, hut a few 
woras may he noted.]] 

0. Verdict yerdit, indict indeit, 
victuals yittels. Ancient anschi-ent, 
species spieschi-es, ocean osche-an. 
FfdofMyisschi-os, physician phisiischi- 
en, sufficient suffisschi-ent, precious 
presschi-us, hut society sosseietie. 
Scene ssien, scepter ssepter, hut sceleton 
Bskeleton, sceptich sskeptick. Drachm 
dram, yacht jat (J8Bt). Schism ssissm. 

D. Almond funon^ handsome haneam, 
friendship frennschip, ribband rihhan, 
wordly fworldlyP] worlli, hand-maid 
hanmaha, Wednesday Wensdah. Oome 
and see kum an sih, go and fetch goh an 
fetsch, stay and try stah an trey, etc. 

F. In houswife^ sherriffiB soft like 
9, and in of the / is omitted, and o is 
pronounced as a yery rapid a (a). 
Cfemini dschemini. 

^ = (r) ^^ gibbous, heterogeneous, 
homogetieous, GU. initial (g), final, or 
followed hy ^ is not pronounced, ex- 
cept in cough, chough, enough, rough, 
touah, trough, draught, where it is jf (f ), 
and sigh*, drought*, height*, where it 
is th. Apothegm appothem, phlegm* 
flihm (flilro). Initial g hefore n sounds 
as an aspiration or h, not like a hard 
a, as gnash* hnasch not gnasch, gnat* 
hnat not g^at, gnaw* hnah not gnah, 
gnomon, gnostick. See under E. G is 
hard (g) in impugn, oppugn, repugn. 
In bagnio, seignior, gn retains the sound 
of Spanish n, Italian gn (nj). 

£l is not pronounc^ in heir, honest, 
honour, hospital, hostler, hostile, hour, 
humble, hutnour, Humphrey and de- 
riyatives, hut is pronounced hy some in 
hereditary ; herb is called erh hy some, 
and hyerh in one sound, (yhdro P) hy 
others. H is also not pronounced in 
John, Ah, Shiloh, Sirrah, etc. 

K hefore n at the beginning of a 



word is only aspirated, and spoken as 
an h; as inaek hnack, knave hnaye, 
knife hneif, knee hnie, knot, know, 
knuckle, etc. ** M. Ludwick says that 
k hefore n is called t ; Arnold and 
others declare that it is pronounced d. 
But any one experienced in English 
pronunciation must own, that only a 
pure gentle aspiration is ohseryahle, 
and hy no means so hard and unplea* 
sant a sound as must arise from pre* 
fixing d or t io n" Bid he mean 
(nhnii) for knee? Compare Cooper, 
suprii p. 208 and p. 644, n. 2. 

L is not pronounced in calf, half, 
balk, talk, walk^folk, balm, calm, calve, 
to halve, etc., almond, chaldron, falcon, 
falconer, falchion*, malkin*, salmon, 
salvage*, solder, halfpenny-worth hah- 
poth (H»ffi'p3th). In could, should, 
would, I is heard only, in sustained pro- 
nunciation. 

N is not pronounced in -m», in kil(n), 
in tene{n)t, gover{n)ment. 

PH is /> in phlebotomy*, diphthong^ 
triphthong, and via nephew, phial vial, 
Stephen. Phantasm, phantastick, phan^ 
iasy, are now written with /. 

QU is 4; in banquet*, conquer, con- 
queror^ liquor, equipage*, exchequer, 
masquerade, musquet musket, paraqueto, 
piquet, piquant, and a few others. 
is now written in quoil, quines eoines, 
quoit, quintal, hut que remains in cinque, 
opaque, oblique. 

H agrees entirely with German r, 
except that it is not heard in marsh, 
marshy, harslets haslets; nor in the 
first syllahle of parlour, partridge. RH 
in rhapsody, rhetoriek, rhime, rhomb, 
rhume, etc., is pronounced as r. 

S is hard s (s) in design, resign, cisar, 
desolate, lysard [lizard], rosin, pleasant, 
visit [this is according to a rule, cer- 
tainly not now ohserved, that s after a 
short accented yowel or diphthong is 
douhled in pronunciation]. S is hard s 
(s) in dis-arm, trans-act, wis-dpm. In 
islatid, viscount, s is mute and i=:(ai). 
S is hissed, almost like German seh (sh) 
in sue, suet, suit, sugar, sure^ and com- 
pounds, hut some say ssiu (siu) and 
others ssuh (suu); and in nauseate, 
nauseous, Asia, Silesian, enthusiasm*, 
enthusiast*, ejueion, occasion, hosier, 
rosier, and their deriyatives *Asiatick, 
etc. ; also in Persia, transient, mansion, 
jRussia, passion, *' After a shortly ac- 
cented yowel or diphthong the redupli- 
cation of schmust he ohserved, especially 
in the termination sion, as in decision, 



i 
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provision.** [Did he aay (disi'shan) 
and not (diri'ziira) P] 

T IB sounded (sh) in patience^ portion^ 
etc., bat (t) in fuaiion, mistioHf etc., 
and as (tsh) in righteout reitsoMus, 
eourteousy hounteoua^ covetous kovat- 
Bchins, virtuous Tortschins, eto., and is 
not prononnced in facts faks, neglects 
and similar -cts, nor in -ftcn, -stent 
-stie, Rs often BhTn, soften sahf n, hasten 
hahss'n, listen, castle kass*l, pestle, 
whistle, bustle, etc, and also in tnalster, 
mortgage, [There is no mention of 
•^turc, -^tfrtf=(t8her, dzher), but the 
inference from the « rules is that thej 
were called (-tar, -dor), and this is 
confirmed by gesture dschester, ordure 
ahrdur, pasture pastur, century ssenturi, 
giyen below, p. 1049, in the words of 
the same sounds etc.] 

TH in "rapid speech'* is pronounced 
9B d OT dd ML apothecary*, \t not d 
below] burthen, fathom*, father, mur^ 
ther, pother*, Th is "for euphony" 
pronounced t mflfth*, sixth*, twelfth*. 
Th is (th) in with, Th is (dh) in 
than, that, tho* though, etc. [that 
is, (thoo), as in Scotch, was un- 
known to him.] Th is (t) in Thames, 
Thanei*, Theobald*, Thomas, Thom- 
son, etc., in thUl, thiller, [till, tiller PJ, 
thyme, and, "according to some," in 
anthem*, apothecary*, [see th as (d) 
abo^e], authority*, authorize* [not 
authour P]. 

" V, in English called ju consonant, 
is not merely much softer than /, but 
also than the German v, but not so soft 
as the English or (German w^ and is 
therefore better to be explained as 
French v. German be^nners in French 
find some difficulty with this French v. 
All German grammars which I haye 
seen express English w by German w, 
without indicating any distinction. But 
I find a sensible difference, namely, 
that the English w is not so bard, so 
that I am able to reg^d German w as 
a middle sound between English v and 
w, and hence, in order to indicate the 
sound of German tr to an Englishman, 
I would express it in English by vw, 
and I am certain that he would hit it 
off better than if I were to write a 
simple w. Pronounce p and allow the 
breath to escape from the mouth, and 
you have/, ph or Greek ^. Pronounce 
b, and allow the breath to escape through 
a horizontal slit or split, and you form 
V, The difference between German 
and English v consists in the greater 



compression of the breath, and its 
passage through a narrower opening for 
the German sound, which makes it 
harder, so that it approaches / more 
nearly." [He really heard the same 
sound for German v as for /.] " On the 
contrary, the English in pronouncing 
their v g^ye the breath greater freedom 
and compress it less,, on allowing it to 
escape. The Spaniards make such a 
little difference oetween their b and v 
in speaking, that they often use them 
promiscuously in writing. This sound 
was unknown in Greek, where ^ most 
nearly approaches it. The English w 
is made by allowing the breath to escape 
by a round hole. The German w seems 
to be a medium between English v and 
w, the air escapine through a rounder 
hole than for English v, and a flatter 
hole than for English w." [See the 
descriptions of (w, bh, y) supra p. 513, 
note 2. I haye quoted this passa^ at 
length from pp. 149 and 156 of Lediard, 
because his observation? were made at 
HambuTg, and Lepsius and Briicke 
ascribe the sound of (v) instead of (bh) 
to North German w. This careful dis- 
tinction shews that (bh) was certainly 
heard in Hamburg in 17*25.^ 

W is not pronounced in ansuw 
anser, aukward* ahkerd, huswife hous^ 
wife hossiv, sweltry ssultri, swoon* 
ssaun, sword saohrd, " but in swear, 
sufore, sworn, some consider it to be 
distinctly spoken." 

In W£t the w \r ** little or scarcely 
heard, as in wrack, wrench, wrist, 
wrong, wrung, in which I can only 
find a soft aspiration (sine sehr gdinae 
aspiration) before r, so that w must 
not be pronounced, as H err Ludwick 
thinks, like wr in the Germ. Wrangel" 
(bhra-ql). 

" WH is pronounced as hw, or rather 
as German hu, but so that the u rapidly 
yields to the sound of the following 
vowel, as what hnat, when huen, whic% 
huidsch[P], who huuh[P], why huey." 
Except whole, wholesome, whore, in 
which w is not pronounced. 

X is ksch (ksn) in complexion kum- 
plekschion, anxious ank8cbiu8[P a], etc. 
" Y as a consonant at the beg^inning 
of a word, or syllable, sounds as German 
j'ota. but somewhat softer, and not so - 
guttural as it is heard from some Ger- 
mans especially in Saxony, but almost 
like a short German i when it is rapidly 
pronounced as a separate syllable, as 
yard, yes, you, jard, jes, yuh, or better 
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iard, i-es, i-nh, with a rerj rapid and 
•oarcely perceptible •" [that is (j) and 
not (ah)l 

Zu a aoft(^elindet) ach [that is (ih)] 
in hrmUr, gkuier^ grazier^ witr. 

Aeetnt, 

[As some 50 pages are deroted to 
accent, I shall note all those words in 
which any pecnliarity is observable. 
He distinffmshes a long aceent which 
he marks a with the graTe, bat as in a 
note he says that others use the circnm- 
flex d, employing the mye for his k 
acnte or short aooent, I shall for con. 
Tenience use A for his long, and k for 
his short accent. I do not consider it 
necessary to give his rules. I merely 
cite the words.] 

H&rd [observe that he has always 
made the vowel in ar short], l&nd, 
shdrt. Ao^rb, a&rial, again [where he 
made the vowel short], &Aer, anchdve, 
anemone. Balc6ny, boisterous, bdrder. 
Car&t, oock&ll, col68S, cor611ary. 
D6cible. £&ger, lamest, faster [F|, 
dilet, Either, 6mpirick, empiricism, 
enigm, 6ssay, itemise, Eucharist, 
Euphony [P]. Fduntain. Gtfrgeous. 
Heter6clite, hClmane. Leviathan, 
lodemlinage. Mdcerate[P], mandiicable, 
mausoleum [modem American mansd- 
leum, rndseum], methdglin. Or&nsery, 
ordh6stre. Phantftstry, philauty, 
placket [P], plebdjan, presbi^tery [the 
accent is not written when it rails on a y] 
ptLlmonary, pVromancy. Qu&drangle, 
quadripartite [PI. R&pier, rambdoze, 
rb6tonck, ritual. Sep&lchral, simili- 
tude, s6lemmze, st&tuary, stom&chick, 
strangdllion, syllogism. Tiibeniacle, 
tab^llion, tantivy, tarp&wlin, th^ter. 
Valedictory, valetudinary, ven^noos, 
vemluniUr. Voluptuary [CiP], v^- 
nerary. 

Agitate, &very, &bdicate, frbiect, Abla- 
tive, &c., Accessory, frdjuvatefidversair, 
Aggrandise, ingravate, alc6ve, Alcali, 
toarchy. Andiron, Appanage, arch&ngel, 
archdiike, c6ercion, c6ercive, [Pd], 
ooll§ague, c6mmissary, c6mplaiBance, 
o6mplaiBant, c6ngy, c6nsistory, c6n- 
atellate, o6ntrarily, cdotrariwise, c6n- 
trary, cdntroversy, c6ntumacy, con- 
tumely, c6nversant, c6nvoyed,c6rrigible, 
c6rrosive, c6rrosivene8B. D&picable, 
destined, desuetude, diligence, diligent, 
dimissory, diocess, directory, dlvident 
disciplinable, dCscretive, dissoluble, dis- 
tribute, distributive. E'dict, Edifice, 



6gres8, 61i^ble, Emissary, Epicene, 
Epicure, ^ilepsy, ^vent, Evidence, 
Evident, 6nort, empirick, essdin, Ex- 
cellency, Execrable, exorcism. F6rfeit, 
fSreoast, fdrecastle, fftredoor, f Areiathers, 
fOrefin^, etc., foithc6ming, forthwith. 
Tgnominy, illApse, illiistrate, Immanent, 
incensory, fhdostry, infinite, intricacy, 
inventory. Mischief, miBcreancv. Ne- 
fAndous, nonentity, n6nage. Om 6ct v., 
6bdurate, 6bligatory, occdill^ 6ffertory, 
dutlandish. PErfeet, perspirable, p6s- 
thume, preamble, prlDend, prEcedent, 
prEcept, prEoinct, predicament, prefa- 
tory, prEmunire, prEpttoe, prEsage, pre- 
science, prescript, prdvions, pr6cess, 
pr6curacy, pr6digally, product, pr6file, 
pr6fligate, pr6^p«ss, pr6ject, pr6logue, 
pr6toool, p^rsmvant, p(!irvieu. Eeoent, 
recitative, r^mmence, recreant, re- 
create, refectory, regency, regicide, 
renment, rdgion, register, relegate, 
reUquary, repertory, retribute. S&ret, 
secretary, sdolunary, sdbterranny, sur- 
cease, sum&me v., surcingle, stirooat, 
s6mame n., sdspicable. TrAditive, 
trAverted, transport v. trAnsport n. 
ViceAdmiral, vicechAncellour, viceroy, 
viscount for vicecount, vfsoountess. 

Speciflck, herdiok, sat6mal. GalAm- 
ity, sanguinity, maj6rity. 

ExtrivAsat^, exWeous, extrAva- 
nmce. Retrograde. BenefActor, aca- 
demiok, letjg^atour. 

Debonair, romAnce, levAnt, bombArd, 
usquebftugh, octftve, cocheneal, humect, 
apogie, raperies, intire, turmoil, me- 
mdirs, chamdis, rag6o, scrutdre, tam- 
bdur, capiich, cadCike, ridicCQe, im- 
portune, noctiim. Avowde, grantl^, 
legatee, etc. 

StupefActive, benefActor, pomAnder, 
leipslatour, nomencl&ture, utensil, 
chimdra, domesticy, clandestine, mus- 
chdto, doctrinal, affricdlture, bitiimen. 
PhilActery, amphitheater, celdbrious, 
celebrity, com&dian, acadSmian, soiem- 
nial, stupendious, homogdneal, homo- 
gdnuous, hymdnial, dysentery, maje- 
stative, longevity, libidinous, fastfdious, 
concupfscible, chiriirgeon, chirdrgery, 
epicurian. 

Vesicatory, modificable. Propitia- 
tory, supererogatory, m6noeyllable, 
referendary, spiritualize. Censcion- 
ableness, pArliamentary. 

C6njure conjdre, August n. august a., 
Abject n. abject, cement n., c6nserve n., 
c6n8ult n., c6nvoy n. convdy v., Essay n. 
essay v., frequent a. frequent v., mAnure 
n. manSLre v., dvermatch n. overmAtch 
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y., dntlaw ix« ouUftw y., r6bel n. reb^l 
Y,f trtnmph n. trifimph y. 

Wordt of 9ame {or difftrm£) wund 
and different {or earns) epdling. [I cite 
only some oi those that Lediard has 
written in German letters.] 

A&gu9i ahgost, augiat agost. Bahle 
^au'^^bahben^ad^babbl. ^a^bahdh, 
hdth b&th. Bom (natos) bahm, bom 
riatus] bohm. Bow (flectere) baa, h6w 
(areas) boh. Brdath breth, briath 
briedh. Denier (denarias) denihr, denier 
fnegator^ deneyer. Oiniile (paffanos^ 
ascnentil, gentile genteel dschentiel. Jdh 
dschab, J6b dscbohb. L^ad (plnmbam) 
led, lUd lied. Liver (jecur^ liy?er, 
Itvre {Yteai^ coin) leiyer*. Lives leiys, 
lives liys. Loose Hazus^ lahss, loose 
(perdere) lahs. Lath londh (to haye 
a disgust at), I6th lath (anwiUing). 
Mbuse (mas) maas, mAuse y. maahs, 
mduth n. maath, mSuth y. maadh, mow 
^eto) moh, mow (to make a face) man. 
MSad ried, r^ad red. Sewer (a caryer) 
Bsaer, (a drain) schohr. Singer (who 
sings) singer, (who singes) sindscher* 
S6w (sub) ssaa, s6w (lero) ssoh. Tiar 
riacryma) tier, (lacerare) tehr. Tdst 
(of Dread) tohst, tdst (tossed^ taast 
Week Tseyen days) wiek, week (wiok of 
a candle) wick. 

Alley (street) ftlli, (friend) alley ; ant 
ant, aunt abnt; arrant ftrrent, errand 
errand; barley bKrli, barely bahrli. 
Centaury ssentori, century ssentnri* 
eentry sentry ssentri. Chair tBchahr and 
tschier (tshsBflBr, tshiir), share tschahr 
(tshsBSBr). Chsar sheer tschier, jeer 



dschier. Chains tBchahns, ehanes 
tschanss, ehangs tschahndsch, ehin 
tsohinn,^mdschinn. JDM^it^dess-ssent, 
also diessent, descent des-ssent. Duke 
dnhk, duek dock. Each ihdsh [P], edge 
edsch. Fair fahr, fare fahr, AMirfihr. 
Fir for, fur for. Grace grabs, grass 
grass, greass grihs. Orote (^otto^ gratt, 
groat grabt [Pgraht]. Gesture dscnestar, 
/M^^ dschester. Maven hahyn, heaven 
heyyn. Heard hiehrd (iiiird) , herd herd. 
Hoar hohr (Hoor), whore huohr (whoor) ; 
hole hohl, whole hnohl (whool) ; holy^ 
hohli, wholly haolli (who'li), heUy halU 
fHA'li). Kntsve hnahy, nave nahy; 
knead hnied, need nied ; knight hneit, 
night neit; knot hnat, not natt. Manner 
manner, mannour (manor) manner, 
manure mannnr, [theoretic (ustinctions, 
all (msB'nnr)]. Message, metmMge, both 
messedsch. Jfor»it;i^ mahming, moum- 
ing mohming. Ifusele mosskel, muzzle 
moesel. Order ahrd'r, ordure ahrdar*. 
Pastor pastor, pasture pastar*. Peaee, 
piece, piehsa, peas piehs. Precedent (ex* 
emplum) pressiedent, president pressi- 
dent. Quarry quarri,^M^yquieri. Quean 
qoienn, queen quiehin. Meteh wretch, 
both retsch. Rome, room. Seizin 
ssiesin, season, ssies'n. Sewer (drain) 
schoer [schohr, in last list], shore schohr. 
S6 sso, s6w Tsero) ssoh. Vial yeyaU 
viol yeyol, vtle yeyl. Wales wahls, 
whales hoiihls (whfeffilz). Which 
haitsch, witch witsch. Wrap hrap, 
rap rap; wrsst hrest, rest rest; wry 
hrey, rytf rey. Fotf yi, ew iuh, yetr 
iah ; your jar, Mr«r iahr. 1>, yea. 



As Lediard agrees so much with the Expert Orthographist ia 
respect to E A, it is interesting to compare the two following extracts, 
one only 1 year later, and &e other about 30 years later. These 
diversities of opinion and experience are most instructive in shew- 
ing, first the overlapping of pronunciations, and secondly the 
ignorance of orthoepists as to varieties of pronunciation, or their 
habit of simply discrediting as " Yulgar "or '^ faulty " all pronuncia- 
tions with which they are themselves not familiar. 

I. From *< An introduction to the 3d. Ea has the soand of e long in 
English Tongae. By N, Bailey appear, dream, ready seat scam, speak, 
MjiKcyos" 8yo. 1726. pp. 96, 60. veal, [Bailey has not mentioned what 



Part 2^. 15. 

T. what is the proper soand of the 
diphthong ea f 

L. A has the soand of A long, in 
bear, pear, near, swsar^ wear, etc. [that 
is, as a in mate, pate, etc.] 

2d. A short in earl, heart, learn, 
pearly eeareh [that is, as in trial, nuurt^ 
cart]» 



the soand of e lon^ is, bat as he says e 
is soanded like ee in certain words, he, 
me, we, here, these, even, besom. My, 
Eve, fealty, Peter, we mast presame he 
means (ee^, and not (ii )] ; bat some of this 
last kind naye the a changed with the 
e final, as eompleat [complete], supream 
[snpreme ; this confirms the yiew just 
taken, compare alto 6th.] 
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4th. JSa has the soand of $ short in 
Mast, etc. 

5th. JEki has BometiineB the sound of 
ee in beam, dear, hear, steady year, [This 
is therefore l^e exceptional, not the 
general pronunciation, compare 3rd.] 

II. From a '^Narrative ofthe Jonmey 
of an Irish Oentleman through England 
in the year 1762, p. 156. Privately 

£ tinted for Mr. fly. Huth, 1869.'' 
[r. Fumivall, who kindly Aimished 
me with this extract, remarks that the 
Additional MS. 27951 in the British 
Museum is probably by the same writer, 
and gives an account of his visits to 
England in 1768, 1761, and 1772. 
'* By listening to her conversation [that 
of a lady passenger, in whom '< the court 
lady reigned in every action " ], I gained a 
better taste for the poUte world, except- 



ing one point in pronunciation, to wit, 
that of calling A E, and saying £E for 
E; but this was a thing I could not 
readily reconcile myself to, for I re- 
member when I first went to school my 
mistress made me beein with my great 
A. Whether it was uiat the letter was 
bigger in dimensions than its brother 
vowel £ that follows it, I cannot tell ; 
but I am very certain she never made 
me say E. I was so very defective, or 
[failea] by too blunt a dipping, tiiat 
my fur tutoress said she was alraid I 
would never make any hand on't. She 
assured me she was not above eight or 
ten months arriving at that perfection, 
which I am sure would cost me my 
whole Ufe without making half the 
progress." 



Buchanan has already been frequently referred to. He was 
much ridiculed by Kenrick/ who is particularly severe on his Scotti- 
cisms, and very unnecessarily abuses his method of indicating 
soundis. Kenrick himself is not too distinct; but as he does not 
trust entirely to key-words, and endeavours to indicate sounds by a 
reference to other languages, — ^the sounds of which he probably 
appreciated very indifferently, — it will be best to give extracts 
from his explanations of the vowels. The conjectured values are 
inserted in palaeotype, and some passing observations are bracketed. 
Among these remarks are introduced a few quotations from Gran- 
ville Sharp.' 

D&. Ebnbiok'b Yowbl Systbm, 1773. 



1. cur sir her monk blood earth = (o) 

2. town noun how bough ... =(aui 

3. bull wool wolf push ^(vS 

4. pool groupe troop =(uu) 

5. call hawl caul soft oft George 

cloth =(aa) 

6. new cube duty beauty = (eu, yyj 

7. not what gone swan war was s(a) 

8. no beau foe moan blown roan «= {oo) 

9. boy joy toil =(Ai) 

10. hard part carve laugh heart =(aa) 

11. and bat crag bar ={a) 

1 2. bay they weigh MX tale ... = (ee) 

13. met sweat head bread ... ^(e) 

I William KenHek, LL,D. A New 
Dictionary of the English Language ; 
containing not only the Explanation of 
Words, with their Ortkographffy JBty- 
moloffy^tLTidldiomaiieal rT^inWRiTiNo; 
but Ukewise their Orthoepia or Pronun- 
ciation in Spbboh, according to the 
present Practice of polished Speakers 
in the Metropolis, which is rendered 



14. meet meat deceit s(ii) 

15. fit yes busy women English 

guilt s(i) 

16. why nigh I buy join lyre hire s (ai) 

Add to the above the indistinct sound, 
marked with a cvpher thus [o], as 
practised in the colloquial utterance of 
the particles a and the, the last syllables 
of the words ending inen, le and re; as 
a garden^ the castle, etc., also in the 
syllable frequently sunk in the middle 
of words of three syllables, as evervy 
memory, favourite, etc., which are in 

obvious at sight in a manner perfectly 
simple and principally new. Lona. 
1773. 4to. 

' An English Alphabet for the use 
of Foreigners, wherein the pronuncia- 
tion of ttie Vowels or Voice-letters is 
explained in Twelve Short general 
Bules with their several Exceptions. 
1786. 8vo. pp. 76. 
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veniftcation Bometimes fonnaUy omitted 
in writing, by the mark of elision. 

Under one or other of the numbers 
oompodnff the abore table, are com- 
prehended all the species of distinct 
articnlate sounds contained in the 
English langnare. Not that they differ 
alt^ther equ^ly in quality; seTeral 
differing only in time. There are no 
more tluin eleven distinct vowel soundi 
of different qualities in English ; ten 
of the numbers specified in the table 
being expressed by the long and short 
modes or uttering our five vowels ; as 
exemplified in the following words : 




.B 



bard 
mate 
heat 



bo 

^ I naught 
pool 



bart'd 

met 

hit 

not 

puU 

The other six sounds are either always 
short as « in eur, or always long as o in 
note, or double as »' or y in hire lyre; 
u in htre; ow in town and oi in joy : 
most of which lon^ sonndi seem to 
partake of two qualities, not so ec|ually 
blended in them all, as to pass without 
our perceiring the ingredients of the 
compound. Thus I ox Y appear to be 
a commixture of the long e [previously 
defined as a in mate'] and wort t [in hit] ; 
U of the long f [a in mate] and short 
u [in puU] ; O W of the short o fin not] 
and long u [po in pool] ; and 01 most 
palpably of the short o [in not] and i 
[in hit]. 

[Dr. KenricVs appreciation of diph- 
thongs was evidently very inexact See 
numbers 2, 6, 9, 16, in the following 
explanatory remarks on the vowels in 
preceding table.] 

1. [U in Ci<r.] It is always short, 
and bears a near, if not exact, re- 
semblance to the sound of the French 
2rar, eonuTy if it were contracted in point 
of time. [It is not to be supposea that 
the sound was exactly the French (oe) 
or {$) . It is more proMtble that Eenrick 
pronounced the French sounds as (o) or 
(k). O. Sharp says : ** has the sound 
of a short u m af-frdnt^ etc. (In the 
dialects of Lancashire and some other 
places the o is pronounced according to 
rule in many of these wordi) .... 
edv-er .... etc., and their compounds, 
etc., except die-edv^er, re-^v-erf which 

are pronounced according to rule 

One is pronounced as if spelt won,** 

2. [OW in town.] The long and 
broad ow, ou, and m, as in tdwn^ nduny 



edeumier [the old sound of this word 
remaining, notwithstanding the change 
of spelling. Sharp also says : " U is 
like the English ow in the first syllable 
of eu-eumier" p. 13.] This sound 
greatly resembles the barking of a fidl- 
mouthed mastiff, and lb perhaps so 
clearly and distinctly pronounced by no 
nation as by the English and the Ijow 
Dutch. The nicer dutinguishers in the 
qualities of vocal sounds consider it as 
a compound ; but it has sufficient unity, 
when properly pronounced, to be uttered 
with a single impulse of the voice, and 
to pass for a distinct sound or syllable, 
I oonsider it only as such. 

3. [U in bull.] The French have 
this sound in fot, sol, trou, eiou; the 
Italians I think everywhere in their u. 

4. [00 in pool.] Nearly as the 
sound of douze, epouee, pouce, ronx, 
douxj and the plurals, eoUy fole^ do 
fh>m so^ yb/, tron^ etc. [The difference 
between 8 and 4 is only meant to be 
one of length. The French generally 
recognise the lengthening of the vowel 
as the mark of the plural. 6. Sharp 
says : '* 00 is not pronounced so full, 
but partakes a little of the sound of a 
short u in lloody floods foot, good, hood, 
stood, not, wood and wool. 00 has the 
sound of long in door and Jloor. 
Door and Jhor are pronounced by the 
vulgar in the Northern parts of 
England as they are spelt, for they 
give the oor, in these words, the same 
sound that it has in boor, moor, poor,** 
and ** is sounded like oo in tomb and 
womb, (wherein b is silent,) lo-eer, oold, 
whom, and whote. In the nortnem 
parts of England the words gold, who, 
whom, and whote, are pronounced pro- 
perly as they are spelt. ] 

6 and 7. {A in call and in not] 
This sound is common in many lan- 
guages, althoug^h the distinction of 
long and short is preserved in few or 
none but the English. The French 
have it exactly in the words ame, pat, 
las, et& [This is a distinct recognition 
of the English habit of pronouncing 
French. See Sir William Jones's 

Shonetic French, supri p. 836. But it 
oes not follow that the French said 
anything broader than (a). Mr. 
Murray, a native of Hawick, informed 
me that when he and a Mend fint 
studied my Essentials of Phonetics, 
thej^ were exoeedinglv puzzled with the 
distinction I drew between (aa) and 
(aa). They oould find no distinction 
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at all, and thoi^lit it must be fimcy 
on my part Mr. Huzray now ra- 
cognizes thai he then prononnoed (aa) 
in place of both soonda. Compare 
Prof. Blackie's oonfaaion of (aa, aa), 
iapr& p. 69, n. 8. 0. Sharp calia the 
French a the ** Eneliah diphthong «v/' 
and says that a ** has a medium sound 
between aw and the English «, in 
fa'tkeTf and the last syllable of pa-pa, 
mam-ma f and also in han*t (for hov$ 
fwt), mdt-ter and pUU-Ur; and is like 
a%o in hal'Ser (wherein / is mute),/a2M 
and pal'W. A has the sound of aw 
likewise before Id and U, as in bald, 
cal-droH, al-tar, etc., in all primitive 
monosyllables ending in tt (except thail 
and mattf which are pronounced ac- 
cording to rule), as in a//, ^ally fall, 
etc., and before Ik (wherein / is mate), 
as balky $ialky walk, talk, etc., but be- 
fore Ify liHf he^ and before nd in words 
deriyed from the Latin word mando, it 
is sounded like the Italian a, only 
somewhat shorter, as in half, ealm, 
9aUf$, command, demand, etc." Here 
** English a " seems to mean (ee) and 
(aa) to be considered intermediate be- 
tween (ee)and (aa).] 

6. [£w in new,] This sound, rar- 
iously denoted in letters, by m, a«, im, 
ew, and even mm, as in duty, feud, irmy 
new, beauty, when slowly uttered, is 
evidently a compound of the long t \ea 
in heat] and short u [u in puu\', but 
when pronounced sharp and quick witii 
a single effort of the voice, is no longer 
a diphthong, but a sufficiently single 
and uniform syllable ; whose Quality ii 
distinctly heard in the woras above 
mentioned; as also in the French 
words du, une, unir, prune, eu (yy). 
[Now here we observe first that tne 
analysis of the diphthongal sound is 
(iu), instead of (en), as before, suprik 
p. 1061 c. 1, and secondly that the 
recognition of French u does not 
perhaps imply more than that the 
diphthong became extremely close (that 
is, both the elements and the connecting 
elide very short), and that Dr. Eenrick 
did not Know any better way of pro- 
nouncing French u. That Dr. Kenriok 
generalljr recognized a close and open 
pronunciation of the diphthongs is 
evident from his remarks on 2 and 16. 
Still the croppinir up of the French u 
a century after Walhs had apparently 
noted it for the last time, is cunous and 
interesting. I have myself heard it spo- 
radically^not reckoning provincialisms.] 



8. [0 in n0.] The French baye it in 
DdwM, M, repot, faune, maux, faulx, 
[This indicates a long (oo).] 

9. [OT in joy.} This sound ap- 
proaches the nearest to a practical 
diphthong of any in our lan|;uage. . • . 
A vicious custom prevails, in common 
oonverBation, of sinking the first broad 
sound entirely, or rather of converting 
both into the sound of t or y, No. 16 ; 
thus oil, toil, are frequently pronounced 
exactly like iele, tile. This is a fault 
which the Poets are inexcusable for 
promoting, by making such words 
rhime to each other. And yet there 
are some words so written, which, by 
long use, have almost lost their true 
sound. Such are boil. Join, and many 
others; which it would now appear 
affectation to pronounce otherwise than 
bile,jine. [ Tms is important in refer- 
ence to rhymes.] 

10. 11. [A in hard and and.] The 
French have it short in alia, raee,fat9ef 
lone in abattre, grace, age, etc. The 
ItcJians have it long in padre, madre, 
and short in ma, la, allegro, etc. It is 
somewhat surprising that men of letters, 
and some of them even residing in the 
Metropolis, should mistake the simple 
and genuine application of this sound. 
"The native sound of A," says Dr. 
Bayly, ** is broad, deep and long, as in 
aU, aw, war, daub ; but it hath gener- 
ally a mixed sound, as in man, Bath, 
Mary, fair, which are sounded as if 
written maen, baeth, etc/' But who, 
except fiirting females and affected fopa, 
pronounce man and £ath as if they 
were written maen, baeth, or like Mary, 
fair, etc. [Dr. Eenrick would seem 
therefore to have really pronounced (a^ 
and not (as), considering the latter sound 
as effeminate. It is curious to see 
Giirs Mopeeye and Smith's maliereuia 
and urbanius loquentee (supr^ p. 90) 
cropping up as 'K.emi^^jlirtingfemalee 
and affected fope. In all ages refine- 
ment has apparently led to the same 
mincing, that is, closer form of vowel 
sounds, with the tongue more raised, 
or brought more forward. O. Sharp 
ought to agree with Eenrick, when he 
says: **^ has a short articulation of 
the English aw, or rather of the Italian 
o^ as in add, bad, lad, mad," for this 
seems to preclude (»). He also says 
that e is like short a in yellow, known 
yet, but only as vulgarism.] 

12, 13. [AT in bay and £ in mH.] 
The short sound is nearly or quite the 
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same as the Frencli give to their e in 
the words elU^ net^ poet^ etc. At the 
same time it is observable they frive it 
to the oombinatioiis ei and ai ana ot't as 
in pleine, plains, ditoit. The French 
extend it also nearlj^ as mnch as the 
English long sound in the words nUj 
deZf clefs, parUr, fontUt, amai, dirai, 
etc .... The protracted or lon^ 
sonnd of the short « as in met^ let, etc., is 
in fiict the slender sound of the a. [This 
confuses the close and open sounds, and 
renders it probable that Kenrick pro- 
nounced (ee, e), and not {ee, #).! Break 
is generally sounded like brake, make, 
take, but few, except the nadves of 
Ireland or the provinces, say ate, spake; 
but eat, speak, agreeably to No. 14. 
[Here we have a recognition of the 
(ee) sound of ea still remaining, and 
of the occasional (ii) sound of ea in 
break, supr^k p. 89. G. Sharp says 
that *< a is like the French ai in dn-gsl, 
bass, edm^brick, Cdm^bridge, ddi^ger, 
and mdn-ger : " that are is spoken *' as 
if spelt atr,*' and that in a-ny, ma^ny, 
a ^'sounds like a short e or foreign f.'*] 

14. [££ in mMt This was clearly 

(ii).] 

15. [I in ft't.] A contraction of the 

lon^ sound oi e or ee in me or meet. 
This is plain hy repeating the words 
JU vnAfeety pit and peat, mit and meat; 
in which the similarity of sound is very 
perceptible. [This ought to give m 
and not («), yet there is very little 
doubt that (i) was said, and the dis- 
tinction not recognized. G. Sharp 
says that f is like i short in England, 
pretty, yes and yet,'\ 

16. [T in why.] As at present 



uttered by the hest speakers in the 
metropolis, it is the sharpest, shrillest, 
and clearest vowel in our language; 
altho it has the appearance, when slowly 
pronounced, of oeing a compound of 
the a or 6 and t. I do not know that 
any other language has it equally dear, 
single and distinct. I have elsewhere 
observed that our Scotish linguists say 
it has the sound usually denoted hy 
enoee, but the errour of this is obvious 
to every Englishman. The French 
however oome near it in the interjection 
ahi ! which thev pronounce quickly as 
one syllable, witnout the nasal twang 
that attends the words^n, vin, and some 
others, bearing a near resemblance. 
[Kenrick is very peculiar about his 
diphthongs. Many Englishmen, how- 
ever, as we have seen in the case of 
Smith (p. 112) and Gill (p. 114), con- 
sidered long t as a single sound. 
Eenrick's i^missions ]>oint to (ai), 
rather than (sBi) as his diphthong. G. 
Sharp is very peculiar, and would seem 
to^ have two pronunciations, possibly 
(ei, 9l\\ or thereahouts, as in the present 
Scotcn-English ; he says : ** There are 
two ways of sounding the long t and 
y ^though both longV the one a little 
different from the otoer, and requiring 
a little extension of the mouth, as may 
he seen by comparing the following 
words, viz. I and aye, high and high^ho, 
by*t (fur by it) and bite, sigh*d and side^ 
strive and strife, etc, but this difference, 
being so nice, is not to be attained hut 
by much practice, neither is it very 
material. . . Jt English, or long, like the 
Greek ft, or something like the French 
t before n in prinee,^*'\ 



It did not enter into the scheme of either Buchanan or Kenrick 
to give specimens of pronunciation in a connected form, but an 
example of their two systems of pronunciation is furnished by the 
following transcription of the passage from A9 you Like it, which was 
given in Shakspere's conjectured pronunciation on p. 986, and is 
here rendered according to the best interpretations I can effect of 
the symbolized pronunciation of each separate word in Buchanan's 
Yocabulary and Kenrick's Dictionary. 



BvCRAKAJSTf 1766. 

:Aa1 dhii world -z sb steedzh 
^nd aaI dhii men 83nd wim'ih 

miir'U' plee'irz. 
Dhee hsbv dheer ek'Sits send 

dheer en'trinsez, 



Ejbnbick, 1773. 

:Aa1 dhii world-z ee steedzh 
And AAl dhii men and wimen 

miir'li plee'orz : 
Dhee Hav dheer eg'zits send 

dheer en'traosez, 
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JSnd wsen maen tn hiz toim plee2 

mBSR'% pceeeits, 
Hfz sekts bii'tq seyn eedzh'ez* 

^t fdrst dhii txi*f tnt 
Miu'liq send piuk'tq tn hiz 

nors'ez aesBrmZy 
^nd dhen dhii whain'iq skuol'boi 

wtdh Htz saetsh'il 
,^nd sliain'fq mAin*tq fees, 

kriip'tq laik sneel 
^wtl'tqlt tu skunl. ^nd dhen 

dhii lavir 
Sdith'iq^ Idik far'nts wtdh » 

woo'tal bsel-td 
Meed tn Htz mts'trts ai'bran. 

Dhen, sd sanld-jtr 
Fol OY streendzh oodhz, send 

beerded laik se pserd, 
Dzhel'as or an*tr sad-n send 

kwtk tn kwser'tl 
Siik'tq dhii bobl repiutee'shan 
lir-n tn dhii ksen*9nz mauth. 

^nd dhen dhii dzhast'M 
7h feer reund bel't wtdh gaud 

keep'n laind, 
Wtdh eiz edyiir* send beerd ov 

fbor'mtl kati 
Fol of waiz 8AAZ send mod'tm 

th'stthsez, 
^nd 600 mi pleez Htz psesert 

Dhii stkst eedzh shtfts 
/n*ta dhii liin send sltp'trd psen- 

tseluun*, 
Wtdh spek'ttklz on ni>oz, send 

pdutsh on said, 
Htz jTinth'fal hooz wel seeyd, se 

world tau waid 
For Htz shraqk shseqk, send Htz 

btg msen'lt yois, 
Tam'tq segen* tu tshaild'tsh 

treb'l, paips 
iEndwhis'lztnHtzsannd. Lsest 

siin ov aaI, 
Dhset endz dhts streendzh iyent*- 

ful Hts'tart 
Iz sek'and tshaild'tshnes send 

miir obliy van, 
Sanz tiith, sanz aiz, sanz teest, 

sanz eyrt thiq. 



EIenbick. 

And wan man in niz taim pleez 

man'i paarts 
Hiz akts bii-iq sey'n eedzh'ez. 

At farst dhii in'fant 
Myyling and pyyk'iq in dhii 

narsez aarmz. 
And dhen dhii wain'iq skuul'bAi 

with* Hiz satsh'el 
And ahain'iq mAAT'niq fees, 

kriip'iq leik sneel 
g[nwil-iqli too* skuul. And dhen 

dhii layar 
Sai'iq laik far'nas, with a 

woo'fal balad 
Meed too niz mis'tris ai'brau. 

Dhen ee soolvar 
Fuul Ay streendzh oodhz* and 

biird'ed* laik dhii paard, 
Dzhel'as in HAn'ur,* sad 'en send 

kwik in kwAA'rel, 
Siik'iq dhii bab*'l repyytee'shan 
li'y'n in dhii kan*anz nuuth. 

And dhen dhii dzhas'tis, 
In feer rAund bel'i with gaud 

keep*'n laind, 
With aiz seyiir* and biird Ay 

fAAr-mal kat, 
Fuul Ay waiz saaz and mAd*am 

in'stansez; 
And 600 Hii^ pleez niz paart. 

Dhii siksth^ eedzh shifts 
IntA dhii liin and slip-ard pan*- 

taluun, 
With spek'tak'lz An nooz and 

pAutsh An said, 
Hiz jyyth'fal* booz, wel seeyd, ee 

warld tuu waid 
Fat Hiz shraqk shaqk ; and niz 

big man'li yAis, 
Tam'iq segen* toord^^ tshaild'ish 

treb'^l, paips 
And wis't'lz *^ in niz SAund. Last 

siin Ay aaI, 
Dhat endz dhis streendzh eyent*- 

fal His'tAri 
Iz sek'and tsheild'ishnes, and 

miir Ablivian," 
Sanz tiith, sanz aiz, sanz teest, 

sanz ey'rithiq. 
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Notes on the Preceding Spedmena, 



7 Kenrick has neglected to mark the 
pronunciation of this word. 

B Kenrick merely says : " from the 
adjectiTe/' and hence leaves it in doubt 
whether he said (sikst) or (siksth). 

* The initial {j\ is retained, as 
Kenrick has not marked it mute. 

w Kenrick writes: "To'wiLBD. To*- 
WABDs/' and adds : <* This word is not 
usually pronounced as one syllable." 
But then immediately writes <*To- 

wabdb/' which should imply one sylla- 
ble haying the vowel in no. 

^^ Kenrick writes WH, but as he has 
nowhere explained what he means by 
this combination, and as almost all the 
words beginning with ioh are spelled 
yTH^ where the H indicates that it is 
silent, it has been so assumed here. 

" "Or (Abliv/en)."— Kenrick. 

Joshua Stbblb's Yowbl Stbtbic, 1775. 

Josliaa Steele was aa ingenious orthoepist, -who, with much 
success, endeavoured to write down speech in reject to accent, 
quantity, emphasis, pause and force. It did not enter into his 
scheme to represent quality, but in iiie pre&ce to his work he 
makes the following remarks, already partially quoted (supra 
p. 980, note 1, col. 1), for the recognition of the French u in 
Eng^h, and worth preserving in their connection. 

The complete title of the work is : of terms and characters, sufficient to 



^ This is the first sound Buchanan 
ffives, but he adds that (sai*«q) is a 
better pronunciation. 

' Kenrick says (with) or (widh), 
hence the first must be regarded as the 
pronunciation he prefers. 

' Kenrick says (too) or (tA), by the 
latter possibly meaning (to). 

* Kenrick nves (ooth) as the sing^ular, 
but says notning of the change of the 
sound of th in the plural. He notes 
the change in the plural of youths but 
not in those of half, wolf. 

s «(Burd), and sometimes, but I 
think wrongly (hard)." — Kenrick. 

' Kenrick marks h mute in honeatf 
but not in honour. This is probably 
the misprint of a Boman H for an 
itaUc B. 



Proeodia KationaHs; or, an Essay 
towards Establishing the Melody and 
Measure of Speech, to be expressed 
and perpetoated by Peculiar Symbols. 
The second edition amended and en- 
laced. 4io. pp. zviii 243. London, 
1779. With dedication to Sir John 
Prtngle, Bart., President of the Royal 
Soci^, from Jothua Steele, the author, 
dated Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, Sept. 25, 1776. It is in the 
form of remarks on '* the tnusteal part 
of a verv curious and ingenious work 
lately puolished at Edinburgh, on The 
Origin and Frogreea of Language^** and 
correspondence with the author of the 
same, who is not named, but only called 
' his 1 — p." A transcription of some 
of his examples of writing the melody 
of speech is eiven in niy paper on Ac- 
cent and Emphasis, art 20, n. 1, Philol. 
Trans. 1S73-4, p. 129. The following 
extract is from theprefhce of Steele's 
work, pp. viii-xiii. 

The pnszling obscurity relative to 
the ntelodg and measure of speech, 
which has hitherto existed between 
modem critics and ancient grammar- 
ians, has been chiefly owing to a want 



distuignish clearly the several pro- 
perties or accidents belonging to lan- 
guage; such as, accent, empluuis, 
quantity, pause, and force; instead of 
which five termsy they have generally 
made use of two only, accent and quan* 
tity, with some loose hints concerning 
pauses, but without any clear and suffi- 
cient rules for their use and admeasure- 
ment; so that the definitions required 
for distinguishinff between the expres- 
sions oi force (or loudness) and emphasis, 
with their several degrees, were worse 
than lost ; their difference being tacitly 
felt, though not explained or redncea 
to rule, was the cause of confounding 
all the rest. 

In like manner, there still exists 
another defisct in literal language of a 
similar kind ; that is, there are in 
nature, neither more, nor less, than 
seven vowel sotmds, besides diphthong : 
for which seven sounds, the principal 
nations in Exurope use only five cha- 
racters (for the y has, with us, no 
sound distinct from the t), and this 
defect throws the ortho^phy and pro- 
nunciation of the whole mto uncertainty 
and confusion. 
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In order to disting^h what are 
YOWBI.S and what are not, let this be 
the definition of a vowel tound; vide* 
IMif a simple eonnd capable of being 
continued invariably the same for a 
long time (for example, as long as the 
breath lasts), without any change of 
^e organs : that is, without any move- 
ment of the throat, toneue, lips, or 
jaws. [Mr. Melville Bell, to whose 
kindness I am indebted for the know- 
ledge and use of this curious book, 
apparently had this passage in view 
inien he wrote ( Visible Speech^ P* 71) : 
« A 'Vowel ' is a syllabic sound moulded 
by a definite and momentarily ^«e2, or 
tense, configuration of the free channel 
of tiie mouth, and creating no oral 
sibihition or friction in its emission. 
A vowel without a * fixed ' configuration 
loses its syllabic effect, and becomes a 
*■ glide * ; and a * glide ' with sibilation 
or Motion in the oral channel becomes 
a ' consonant.' Consonants, like glides, 
are merely transitional sounds; but 
their configurations may be *held' so 
as to receive syllable impulse, in which 
case a consonant without a vowel has 
the effect of a syllable. All vowels 
make syllables." fioth definitions miss 
the distinctive character of vowels, 

g'ven BupriL ]j. 61, and now capable of 
rther discnmination, by Donders's 
and Merkel's recognition of a constant 
pitch for each vowel which modifies 
the timbre of the vowel at other pitches.] 

But a diphthong aowid is made by 
blending two vowel eounde^ by a very 
quick pronunciation, into one. 

So that to try, according to the fore- 
goingdefinition, to continue a diphthong 
sound, tiie voice most commonly changes 
immediately from the first vowel sound 
of which the diphthong is composed, 
by a small movement in some of the 
organs, to the sound of the vowel 
which makes the latter part of the said 
diphthong, the sound of the first vowel 
being heard onlv for one instant. For 
example, to maxe this experiment on 
the English sound of u, as in the word 
USB, which is really a diphthong com- 
posed of these two English sounds bs 
and 00 ; the voice begins on the sound 
BB, but instantly dwindles into, and 
ends in, oo. [Presumably (in).] 

The other English sound of u, as in 
the words uolt, ukdoxtb, bttt and 
OUT, is composed of the English sounds 
Au and oo; but they require to be 
pronounced so extremely short and 



close together that, in the endeavour 
to prolong the sound for this experi- 
ment, the voice will be in a oontinua] 
confui^ struggle between the two 
component sounds, without making 
either of them, or any oUier sound, 
distinct ; so that the true English sound 
of this diphthong can never be ex- 
pressed but by the aid of a short 
energetic aspiration, something like a 
short cough, which makes it very diffi- 
cult to our Southern neighbours in 
Europe. [Here he* seems to confuse a 
diphthong, in which there is a resi 
succession of vowel sounds and a con- 
necting glide (supr^ p. 51), with the 
attempt to pronounce two vowels 
simultaneously. Hence this sound of 
V should rather be written (a^u) with 
the link (*) p. 11, than (au), which is 
a diphthong into which we have seen 
that many orthoepists analyse ow^ cer- 
tainly a ver^r different sound from anj 
value ever given to m. Now (a*u), if 
we omit the labial character of both 
vowels, as there is certainly nothing 
labial in «, gives nearly ((b*(9), which 
can scarcely differ from tne sound (s), 
which lies between them, as may be 
seen best by the diagrams on p. 14. 
Hence we must take this sound to be 
(a), which still exists in very wide use.] 

To try the like experiment on the 
English sound of i or t, as i in the 
first person, and in the words my, bt, 
iDLB, and pinb (both of which letters 
are the marks of one and the same 
diphthong eound composed of the 
English sounds au and bb), the voice 
begins on the sound au, and imme- 
diately changes to bb. on which it con- 
tinues and ends. [Presumably (Ai), as 
defined also by Sheridan. It is curious 
that Steele lias altogether omitted to 
notice oy, and hence escaped Mling 
under the necessity of distinguishing 
^, bojft for example. « Possibly he 
would have written (bAii, bAAi), suprik 
p. 107, 1. 4 from bottom of text He 
was presumably an Irishman.] 

The English sound of b, in the words 
met, let, men, get, is a diphthong com- 
posed of the vocbX sounds a and b 
(beine the second and third vowels in 
the following arrangement), and pro- 
nounced very short. [Here again his 
diphthong is used for a link, and the 
result seems meant for (a*«>, and 
although this should give (ah), it is 
possible he meant (b), see diagrams 
p. 14. He does not seem to have been 
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aware of the sound of (»), or at any 
rate to baye confased the lounaB 

In order the better to ascertain the 
toDes of the seyen vocal aonndi, I hate 
yentored to add a few French words in 
the exemplification ; in the pronuncia- 
tion of which, I hope, I am not mis* 
taken. If I had not thought it abeo* 
hakij necessary, I wonkT not haye 



presumed to meddle with any liying 
{uupage but my own; the candia 
ree&r will therefore forgiye and cor* 
rect my errors, if I haye made any in 
this place, by substituting such other 
French syllaoles as will answer the 
end pnvposed. [A palaeotypio interpre- 
tation u annexed. We must supjiose 
that his French pronunciation was im* 
perfect] 



The Mvm natural vowel sounds may be thus marked and explained to sound 



in Bngliah as the words, 
a nail, small, or, for, knock, lock, 

occurs (a, o) 
asman, can, cat, rat = (a) 
e »may, day, take, nation = {ee) 
isfyil, keen, it, be, f ntoiiity s (ii) 
OS open, only, broke, hole ss {po) 
w=fool, two, rule, tool, do s:(au) 

i superfluous, \ very \ 
Us < tune, supreme, > rare m > s (y) 

(creduUty ) English) 



in French as the words, 

en, grande. 

Pans, Aabit, pardon, 

ses, et. 

Parti, habfV, ris, dit, il. 

soMat, e6ta, offrir. 

on, yous, jour, jalou^p. 

dn, plas, une. 



Diphthong sounds in English. 

aiBl,^e, htre, Ufe, n'de, spy, fly (a long sound) = (lii) 
ae smet, let, get, men (a short sound) = (a*0, b) 
iw nyou, use, new, due, few fa long sound) s (iuu) 

( nounced extremely short ) «* J"* ' ' ' *^ ) 
o«s=how, bough, sow, hour, gown, town (this diphthong is sounded 
long, dwelling chiefly on the latter yowel)B(Auu). 



The letters and sounds, which in 
modem languages pass under the names 
of cUphthongs, are of such different 
kinds, that they cannot properly be 
known by any definition I haye seen : 
for, acconling to my sense, the greatest 
part of them are not diphthong. 
Therefore, that I may not be mis- 
understood, I will define Affroper diph' 
thong to be made in speech, by the 
blending of ttoo vowel sounds so in- 
timately into one, that the ear shall 
hardly oe able to dietinguiBh more than 
one uniform sound; though, if pro- 
duced for a longer time than usual, it 
will be found to continue in a sound 
different from that on which it began, 
or from its diphthong sound, [This 
shews a perfect confbsion between link- 
ing two sounds into one, and gliding 
on from one sound on to another.] 

And therefore the yowels, which are 
joined to make diphthongs in English, 
are pronounced much shorter, when so 
joined, than as single yoweU: for if 
the yowel sounds, of which they are 



composed, especially the initials, are 
pronounced so as to be easily and dis- 
tinctly heard separately, they cease to 
be diphthongs, and oecome distinct 
syllables. 

Thouffh the grammarians haye di- 
vided the yowels into three classes ; 
long, short, and doubtful; I am of 
opinion, that every one of the seven 
has both a longer and shorter sound : as 
a is long in all, and short in look and 

00 (lack and ac) = (aa, a P). 
▲ is long in arm, and short in oa^ss 

(aa,aP). 
B is long in may and make, and short 

in natian^\ee, et), 

I is long in he, and short in tVe(ii, i p). 

o is longer in hole than in open [often 

(op-n) dialectally]; lon^m corrode, 

short in corrosive [which Lediard 

accents c6rro6iye suprii p. 1048, 

c. 1, 1. 5 from bottom.] =^\oo, o P). 

u is lone in foot, short (by comparison) 

in foolish s (uu, u P). 
17 is long in tune and plus, and short in 
auper and du^i^n, y P). 
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But the shortest sounds of o, «, and 
u are lone in comparison with the short 
sounds of the four first vowels [^hat is, 
are medial F]. 

The French, the Scotch, and the 
Welshf use all these Towel sounds in 
their common pronunciation; but the 
English seldom or never sound the u 
in the French tone (which I have set 
down as the last in the foregoing list, 
and which, I believe, was the sound of 
the Greek 6wci\hy)t except in the more 
refined tone of the court, where it begins 
to obtain in a few words. 

I have been told the most correct 
Italians use only five vowel sounds, 
omitting the first and seventh, or the 
a and the u. Perhaps the Romans did 
the same : for it appears hj the words 
which they borrowea from the Greeks 
in latter times, that they were at a loss 



how to write the n ^^ &e v in Latin 
letters. 

As the Greeks had aU the sevea 
marks, it is to be presumed that at 
some period they must have used them 
to express so many different sounds. 
But having had the opportunity of 
conversinff with a learned modem 
Greek, I find, though tiiey still use all 
the seven marks, they are very far from 
making the distinction among their 
sounds which nature admits of, and 
which a perfect language requires : but 
all nations are continually changing 
both their language and their pro- 
nunciation ; tho that people, who have 
mailu for seven vowels, which are ac- 
cording to nature the competent number, 
are the least excusable in suffering any 
change, whereby the proper distinction 
is lost. 



§ 2. I\oo American OrthoepisU of the Eighteenth Century. 
i. Bbkjamin FRAinLLiN's Phonetic Wbitino, 1768. 

Dr. Franklin's scheme of phonetic writing (supdl p. 48), though 
hasty and unrevised, is too interesting to be omitted. His corre- 
spondence with Miss Stephenson contains a common sense, practical 
view of the necessity and usefdlness of some phonetic scheme, and 
gives short convincing answers to the objections usually urged 
against it. The spelling would have required careful reconsidera- 
tion, which it evidently never received. But in the following 
transcript it is followed exactly. As a specimen of the English 
pronunciation of the earlier part, although written after the middle, 
of the xvin th century, it is of sufiSlcient importance to justify the 
insertion of the paper at length in this place. The symbols are, 
as usual, replaced by their palaeotypic equivalents, and for con- 
venience of printing the following table given by Franklin is some- 
what differently arranged, although the matter is unaltered. 

Table of the Reformed Alphabet. 



XT .- Manner of Prononneing the 

Names, -^ g^^^ 

(o) old. The first vowel naturally, 
and deepest sound; requires only 
to open the mouth and breathe 
through it. 

(▲} John, folly; airl, ball. The next 
requiring the mouth opened a 
little more, or hollower. 
man, can. The next, a little more, 
m^n, l^d, name, lane. The next 
requires the tongue to be a little 
more elevated. 

(i) did, sm, deed, seen. The next 
still more. 

(u) tool, fool, rule. The next re- 



Ndmst Manner of Pronouncing the 

Sounds, 

quires the Upe to be gathered 
up, leaving a small opening, 
(a) «m, tm; as in umbrage, unto, 
etc., and as in er. The next a 
very short vowel, the sound of 
which we should express in our 
present letters, thus uh ; a short, 
and not very strong aspiration, 

(h9) Aunter, ^appy, Aigh. A stronger 
or more forcible Rspiration. 

(gi) ^ive, gather. The first con- 
sonant; being formed by the 
root of the tongue; this is the 
present hard g. 
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(ki) kee^f JAek. A kindred Bound; 

a little more acute ; to be used 

instead of hard c, 
(nh) [sh] «Ai|>, wif A. A new letter 

wanted in our language; our 

$h, separately taken, not beinf 

the proper elements of the sound. 
(»q) [ngj \ng^ repeatini^, amon^. A 

new letter wanted for the same 

reason. These are formed back 

in the mouth, 
(en) end. Formed more forward in 

the month ; the tip of the tongue 

to the roof of the mouth, 
(r) art. The same ; the tip of the 

tongue a little loose or separate 

from the roof of the mouth, and 

-vibrating, 
(ti) teeih. The tip of the tongue 

more forward; touching, and 

then leaving, the roof, 
(di) deed. The same; touching a 

little ftillcr. 
(el) ell, tell. The same; touching 



juat about the ffume of the upper 
teeth. 

(es) eeeeaiee. This sound is formed 
bj the breath passing between 
the moist end or the tongue and 
the upper teeth. 

(ez) [es] wagM. The same ; a little 
denser and duller. 

(eth) [thl Mink. The tongue under, 

ana a little behind^ the upper 

teeth ; touchinfi; them, but so as 

to let the breath pass between. 

(edh) fdh] My. The same; a little 

(ef ) ej^t. Formed by the lower lip 

against the upper teeth, 
(ev) ever. The same; fuller and 

duller, 
(b) beea. The lips full together^ and 

opened as the air passes out. 
(pi) /M^p. The same; but a thinner 

sound, 
(em) ^rnber. The eloting of the lips, 

while the e is sounding. 



Rbmabxs [by Franklin, on the abore table]. 



(o) to (ho). It is endeavoured to give 
the alphabet a more natural order ; 
beginning first with the simple sounds 
formed by the breath, with none or 
Tory little help of tongue, teeth, and 
Ups, and produced chiefly in the 
windpipe, 
(g, k). Then coming forward to those, 
formed by the roof of the tongue 
next to the windpipe, 
(r, n, t, d). Then to those, formed 
more forward, by the forepart of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth. 
(1, s, z). Then those, formed still more 
forward in the mouth, by the tip of 
the tongue applied first to the roots 
of the upper teeth, 
(th, dh). Then to those, formed by the 
tip of the tongue applied to the ends 
or edges of the upper teeth, 
(f, t). Then to those, formed still 
more forward, by the under lip ap- 
plied to the upper teeth, 
(b, p). Then to those, formed yet more 
forward, by the upper and under lip 
opening to let out the sounding 
breath, 
(m). And lastly, endinff with the 
shutting up of the mouth, or doeing 
the lips while any vowel is sounding. 
In this alphabet e is otnitted as un- 
necessary ; % supplying its hard sound, 
and 8 the soft ; k also supplies well the 
place of z [eyidently a misprint for q], 



and with an e added in the place of x : 
q and x are therefore omitted. The 
Yowel u being sounded as oo (uu) makes 
the w unnecessary. The y, where used 
simply, is supplied by i , and where as 
a dipthong [so spelled in the original], 
by two vowels : that letter is therefore 
omitted as useless. The jod ^ is also 
omitted, its sound being supplied by 
the new letter (sh) mA, which serves 
other purposes, assisting in the forma- 
tion of other sounds; — thus the (sh) 
with a (d) before it gives the sound of 
the jod }' and soft y as in "James, 
January, giant, gentle" (dsheems, 
dshasnueri, dshaitent, dahentel); with 
a (t) before it, it gives the sound of 
ehy as in ** cherry, chip'* (tsheri, tship) ; 
and with a (z) before it. the French 
sound of the jod/, as in '* jamais'? 
(zshaame). [Dr. Franklin's knowledge 
of the French sound must have been 
very inexact.] Thus the g has no longer 
two different sounds, which occasioned 
Gonfosion, but is, as every letter ought 
to be, confined to one. The same is to 
be observed in aU the letters, vowels, 
and consonants, that wherever they are 
met with, or in whatever company, 
their sound is alwajrs the same. It is 
also intended, that there be no euper^ 
Jluout letters used in spelling ; i.e. no 
letter that is not sounded; and this 
alphabet, by six new letters [meaning 
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(a, 0, sb, q, til, dh)], proTides that 
there be no distinct sounas in tbe lan- 

r^ without letters to ezpreas them, 
to tbe difference between short and 
long vowels, it is natarally expressed by 
a single rowel where short, a doable 
one where long; as for *'mend" write 
(mend), bnt for ^ remained" write 
(remeen*d); for **did" write (did), 
but for '< deed " write (diid), etc. 

What in our common alphabet is 
supposed the third vowel, », as we sound 
it, IS as a dipthong^ consisting of two 
of our Towels joined ; (e) as ionnded 



in "onto" and (i) in its trae sound. 
Any one will be sensible of this who 
sounds those two Towels (a i) quick 
after each other ; the sound begins (e) 
and ends (ii). The true sound of uie 
(i) is that we now give to « in the 
words **deed, keep." [Here the editor 
obserTes : " The copy, from which this 
is printed, ends in the same abrupt way 
with the aboTe, followed by a con- 
siderable blank space; so that more 
perhaps was intended to be added by 
our author. B. Y."] 



Examples. 

So ^ Hnen sam Endahel, bei divein kABuend, 
Uidb. raiziq tempests sheeks e gilti Laend ; 
(Batsh iBz AY leet or peel BritflBnise psBst,) 
Kaalm and siriin m draivs dhi f iurias blsBst ; 
And, plLiz'd dh' Almeitis Ardars tu parfArm, 
Baids in dhi Huarluind and dairekts dhi StArm. 



1 Dr. Franklin is not consistent in 
m^^yking tbe lone and short Towels. His 
peculiarities and errors are here all re- 
produced. Sir William Jones (Works, 
4to. ed. 1799, i. 205), after giring his 
analysis of sound for the purpose of 
transliterating the Indian languages, 
adds: "A^preeably to the preceding 
analysis of letters, if I were to adopt a 
new mode of English orthography, I 
should write Addison^s description of 
the aneel in the following msnner, dis- 
tinguishing the simple breathing ot first 
element, which we cannot iuTariably 
omit, by a perpendicular line aboTc our 
first or second Towel : 

Bb hwen am enjel, bai diyain 

c&m^d, 
Widh raisin tempests sh6cs a 

gilti land, 
Bch az &T l^t 6r p61 Britanya 

past, 
C^m and sirin hi draiyz dhi 

nas bl4fit, 
Lz'd dh' almaitiz arders 
tu perform, 
Baids in dhi hwerlwind and 
dairects dhi starm. 



This mode of writing poetry would 
be the touchstone of bad rhymes, which 
the eye as well as the ear would in- 
stantly detect; as in the first couplet 
of this description, and cTen in the 
last, according to the common pronun- 
ciation of perform,** 

The followmg is probably the mean- 
ing to be attached to Jones's symbols, 
leaving his errors as they stand, but 
supplying the (a) occasionally omitted 
in accoraance with Sanscrit custom, 
and not inserting accents. It is Tery 
possible that though he wrote signs 
equiTalent to (a, i, ee, r), he actually 
said (se, i, m, j). 

(So0 Hwen sam eendzhel, bai 

divain kAmaand, 
"Widh raisiq tempests sheeks a 

gilti land, 
Satsh az ay leet oov peel Britan- 

ja paast, 
Kaalm and siriin m draivz dhi 

fjiiorjas blaast, 
And, pliizd dh- AAlmaitiz AArderz 

tu peif oorm, 
Baids in the Hwerlwind and 

dairekts dhi stAAxm.) 
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So dhi piur limpid stiiim, Huen £a.u1 with steens 
AY rasliiq TAtents send disendiq Beens, 
Uarks itself kliir ; aend sez it rans rifains. 
Til bdi dignis, dhe f lotiq mirar shains, 
Biflekts iitsh Aaut dhset An its bArdar gtoZy 
And e na Hey*n in its feer Bazam shoz. 

COKBBSPONDSNCB BETWEEN M188 StEPHSNSON AND Db. FbANKLIN. 

Diir Sar, Kensiqtan, Septembar 26, 1 768. 

ai HffiY tnenskrab'd iur aBlfsebet, &c., Huitsh ai think mait bi ay 
sarYis tu dhoz, hu uish tsd sekuair sen sekiuret pronansieshan, if 
dhset knld bi fiks'd ; bat ai si meni inkAnyiiniensis, sez uel oz difi- 
kaltis, dhat uuld ^ setend dhi biiqiq iur letars and ArthAgrsefi intu 
kAman ises. aaI Aur etimAlodshiz uuld be lAst, kinsikuentli ui 
kuld UAt asarteen dhi miiniq ay meni uards ; dhi distinkshan tu, 
bituiin uards ay difarent miiniq send similser sAund uuld bi dis- 
trAdid, send aaI dhi buks selredi riten uuld bi ' iusles, anles ui liviq 
raiters pablish nu iidishans. In shirt ai biliiY ui mast let piipil 
spel An in dheer old ue, send (sez ui faind it iisiiest) du dhi seem 
AurselYes. With ease and with sincerity I ean, in the old way^ 
subscribe my self ^ Dear Sir^ Your faithful and affectionate Servant ^ 

Dr. Franklin. M. S, 



Answbb to Miss S * ♦ • • 
Diir Msedsem,' 

dhi Abdshekshan iu meek to rektifaiiq Aur sel&ebet, dhset it 
uil bi setended widh inkAUYiniensiz send difi- 
kaltiz, iz e nsetursel uan; fir it Alusez Akarz Huen eni refir* 



Probably the' difference between 
Franklin and Jones was more apparent 
than real. In perform^ however, 
Franklin eyidently adopted the pro- 
nunciation which Jones disliked. On 
Jones's sensitiveness to rhyme see 
suprii p. 866, note, where a line has 
been unfortunately omitted. For the 
sentence beginning on 1. 7, col. 2, of that 
note, read: "The Seybn Fountains 
of 642 lines has only aJbrd-Lord. The 
Palace of Fobtvnb of 506 lines has 
only ahone-aunj and siood-blood," 

the passage selected as an example 
by both FrankUn and Jones is from 
Addison's Campaign^ lines 287-291 ; 
and is parodied thus in Pope's Dunciad, 
3, 261-264 : 

Immortal Rich ! how calm he sits at ease 
*Mid snows of paper, and fieroe hail of peaae ; 
And proud his Mistress' orders to perform 
Bides in the whirlwind and directs the storm. 

' Probably meant for (wuld). It is 
one of the inconveniences of the use of 
(i, u) for (j, w), together with (ii, uu) 



for the long vowels, as in Franklin's 
scheme, that ye^ woo (jii, wuu) must be 
written (ii, uu) or (iii, uuu). The 
latter form I have never seen employed. 
Hence there is always an ambiguity in 
such words. 

' The words (distrAaid, send aaI dhi 
buks selredi riten uuld hi) are omitted 
in the copy of this letter in Franklin's 
works, vol. 2, p. 361, and are here 
restored from the quotations of Miss 
Stephenson's words in Dr. Franklin's 
reply, pp. 364-5, so that they contain 
his spelling rather than hers. 

3 There are several letters preserved 
in Franklin's works addressed to Miss 
Stephenson or Stevenson. One dated 
1 7th May, 1760, begins : " I send my 
good girl the books I mentioned to her 
last night," and gives advice in reading, 
shewing that she was then very youne, 
but that Franklin had been m the 
habit of talking with her about litera- 
ture and language. 
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meshen iz proposed ; Huedhar in rilidshdn, gavemment, Iaz, and 
iven diun aez lo sbz rods send Hnil kseridshiz. dhi tm knestsban 
dhen, is nAt Huedhnar dh»er nil bi no dif iksltiz Ar inkAnviniensLZ, 
bat Huedber dbi difikaltiz me nAt bi sarmAnnted; and Huedbear^ 
dbi kAnviniensiz nil nAt, An dbi iraol, bi gretar dban dbi inkAn- 
Tiniensiz. In dbis kes, dbi difikaltiz er onli in dbi biginiq ay dbi 
preektis : Huen db6 er nans oyarkam, dbi advantedsbez er laestiq. — 
To aidbar in at mi, hu spel uel in dbi prezent mod, ai imsedsbin 
dbi dif ikalti ay tsbendiq ' dbat mod fAr dbi nu, iz nAt so grSt, bat 
dbaet ui mait parfektli git OYar it in a uiiks raitiq. JEz to dboz bu 
dn iLAt spel nel, if dbi tu difikaltiz er kampSrd, Yiz., dbset ay 
titsbiq dbem tni speliq in dbi prezent mod, send dbeet ay titsbiq 
dbem dbi nu aelfaebet send dbi nn speliq flekirdiq to it, ai sem kAn- 
fident dbset dbi Isetar uuld bi byi * fsBr dbi liist. dbe nstarsBli fAl 
into dbi nu metbad selreadi, aez matsb sez dbi imperfeksban ay dber 
«el£Bebet nil sedmit ay ; db6r prezent bsed speliq iz onli bsed, bikAz 
kAntreri to dbi prezent basd nils : andar dbi nu ruls it nuld bi gad. — 
dbi difikalti ay lamiq to spel uel in dbi old ue iz so gret, dhmt f iu 
«et^n it ; tlunzsends send tbAuzsends raitiq An to old edsb, uidbAut 
eYer biiq ebil to eekuair it. 'Tiz, bisaidz, e difikalti kAntinnseli 
inkriisiq, sz dbi sAund gnednseU Ycriz mor »nd mor frAm dbi speHq ; 
send to fArenarz^ it m^ks dbi lamiq to prouAns Aur Iseqnedsb, mz 
riten in Aur buks, selmAst impAsibil. 

Nau aez to dbi inkAUYiniensiz iu mensban. — dbi farst 
iz, dbset aaI Aur etimAlodsbiz uuld bi lAst, 
kAnsikuentli ui kuld UAt asarteen dbi miiniq 
AY meni uards. — etimAlodsbiz er set present Yeri ansarteen ; bat 
satscb sez dbS er, dbi old buks uuld stil prizarY dbem, send etimolo- 
dsbiz * uuld dber faind dbem. Uards in dbi kors ay tyim,' tsbendsb 
dber miiniqs, sez uel sez dber speliq send pronansiesban ; send ui du 
nAt Ink to etimAlodsbi fAr dber prezent miiniqs. If ai sbuld kAl e 
msen e NeeY send e Vilen, m uuld Hserdli bi ssetisfaid witb"' mai teliq 
mm, dbset uan ay dbi uards oridsbinseli signifaid onli e Ised Ar 
sarYffiut ; send dbi adbar, sen and.ar pkumffiu, Ar dbi inbsebitsnt ay 
e Yiledsb. It iz frAm prezent iusedsb onli, dbi muniq ay uards iz 
to bi detarmined. 



^ This word seems to baye exercised 
the Doctor Tery much, this is the third 
orthomphy in a few Unes. He meant 
(wbedh'or) of course. 

' Meaning (tsbeendzh'tq) changing, 

> Franklin's character for (9) is Vi 
and consequently his printer easily 
conftises it with y ; (byi) is an error for 
(boi) . Several of the errors here c« »pied 
may be due to his printer, and cannot 
be corrected by the orig;inal MS. 

* " Dr. Franklin used to lay some 
little stress on this circumstance, when 
he occ'isionally spoke on the subject. 
* A dictionary, formed on this model, 
would have been seryiceable to him, he 



said, eyen as an American;' because, 
from the want of public examples of 
pronunciation in his own country, it 
was often difficult to learn the proper 
sound of certain words, which occurred 
rery frequently in our English writings, 
and which of course every American 
very well understood as to their mean- 
iuff. B. V.'*— Note to Dr. F.'s Works, 
vol. 2, p. 363. 

^ Meaning, probably etymologists 
(etimAlodshists^ in his spelling. 

* Meaning (taim) time. See above, 
note 3. 

' The (w^ and the (th) are both slips. 
He meant (uidh) in his spelling. 
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Inr sekdnd inkAnyinienB iz, dhsat dhi d is ti nk s h an bi tuii n 
nerds ay difarent miiniq and similsBr sAund uuld 
bi distrAdid.— dhsBt distinkshan iz Alreadi distrAaid in pro- 
nAnnsiq dhem ; send ni rilai An dhi sens aalon ay dhi sentens to 
oesarteen, Hoitsh ay dhi aeYers&l nards, similser in sAund, ui intend. 
If dhis iz safishrait in dhi rsBpiditi ay diskors, it nil bi mutsh mot 
80 in riten sentenses, Huitsh m^ bi red lezshurli, send setended to 
mor peertikulaerii in kes ay dif ikalti, dhaen ui ksen setend to e paest 
sentens, nuail e spikar iz naryiiq ^ as selAq uith nu nans. 

lar thard inkAnYiniens iz, dhset aaI dhi buks selredi 
riten uuld bi iusles.— dhis inkAnYiniens uuld onli kam An 
grsednesli, in e kors ay edshes. In tend ai, send adhar nAu liYiq 
ridars, uuld Hserdli £yrget dhi ius ay dhem. Piipil uuld long lam 
to nid dhi old reitiq, dho dhe prsektist dhi nu. — ^^nd dhi inkAn- 
Yiniens is nAt greater, dhien nasBt nes asktuseli naepend in sd similsdr 
kes, in Iteli. FAnnerli its inhsebitsents aaI spok and rot Laetin: 
flBZ dhi Isequedsh tshendshd, dhi speliq Mo'd it. It iz tru dhset 
set piezent, e miir anlsem'd Italien kuAt' riid dhi Lsetin buks; 
dho dhe. er stil red send endarstud bai meni. Bat, if dhi 
speliq Hsed neYar bin tshendshed, ni uuld nAu hoy fAund it 
matsh mor difikalt to riid and ryit' niz on laqusedsh; £Ar riten 
uards uuld hcy ssed no rilSshan to sAunds, dhe uuld onli neY stud 
fAi thiqs ; so dhset if hi uuld ekspres in raitiq dhi aidia m nez, 
Huen m sAunds dhi uard Veseovoy ni mast iuz dhi leterz Episeopus. 
-—In shArt, HuseteYer dhi difikaltiz send inkAUYiniensiz ilau er, dhe 
nil bi mor iizili sarmAunted uau, dhan Hirseftar ; send sam taim Ar 
adhor, it mast bi dan ; Ar Aur raitiq uil bikam dhi seem uidh dhi 
Tshainiiz, sez to dhi dif ikalti ay lamiq and iuziq it. ^nd it uuld 
selredi HeY bin satsh, if ui Hsed kAntinud dhi Saksan speliq and 
raitiq, iuzed bai our forfadhers. ai asm, mai diir frind, iurs sefek- 
shanetli, B. Franklin. 

Landan, KreYen-striit, Sept. 28, 1768. 

ii. Noah Webster's Remabxs ow Aiibbican Enolibb. 

Noah Webster's English Dictionary has so recently become popu- 
lar in England that we can scarcely look upon him as belonging to 
the xvm th century. But haYing been bom in Connecticut in 1758, 
his associations with English pronunciation in America are refer- 
able to a period of English pronunciation in England belonging 
quite to the beginning of the xyiu th, if not eYen to the latter half 
of the XYiith century. The recent editions of the Dictionary all 
shew a ^'rcYised" pronunciation, so that the historical character of 
the work in this respect is destroyed. The following extracts from 
a special and little known work by the same author are Yaluable 
for our purpose, as they oouYey much information on the archaisms 
which were at least then prevalent in America, and distinguish in 
many cases between American and English pronunciation. 

^ Either (Hdraiiq) meaning^ (nar- f Probably (k»iiAt) emmoi, 

91^) or (Harii^ loeaning (iiarft^tq). 



A a vvnu&T ^BAVUAvy vwrwrvv*. 

^ Meaniiig(c9it)«yr^flee p. 1062,11.3. 
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Title, Diflsertations oa the Euglish 
Language: with notes, historical and 
critical. To which is added, by way of 
^Appendix, an Essay on a Keformed 
Mode of Spelling, with Dr. Franklin's 
Arguments on that Subject. By Noah 
Webster, Jun., Esquire. Printed at 
Boston for the Author, 1789. 8ro., 

SI. xri., 410. Press-mark at British 
useum, 825 g. 27. Dedicated '*to 
his Excellency Beniamin Franklin, 
Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., late President of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylyania," 
Hartford. 

In Franklin's Works (London, 1806, 
▼ol. 2, p. 351), under date 26 Dec. 
1789, there is a letter from Franklin to 
Webster, acknowledging and praising 
this book, and drawing attention to the 
following Americanisms as haying been 
adopted subsequently to 1723. Im- 
proved for employed or used, as "a 
country house many years improved as 
a tayem ; a country gentleman for more 
than thirty years improved as a justice 
of the peace." *'A yerb from the 
substantive notice. I should not haye 
noticed this, were it not that the gentle- 
man, etc. Also another yerb from the 
substantiye advocate: The gentleman 



who advocates or who has advocated 
that motiye, etc. Another from the 
substantiye proffrese, the most awkward 
and abominable of the three : the com- 
mittee haying proffreseed, resolyed to 
adjourn. The word opposed, though 
not a new word, I find used in a new 
manner, as, the gentlemen who are 
opposed to this measure, to which I 
haye also myself always been opposed. 
If,*' continues Franklin, addressing 
Webster, ** you should happen to be of 
my opinion with respect to these in- 
noyations, you will use your authority 
in reprobating them." The words are 
still all in use in America ; and to notice, 
to advocate, and opposed are common 
in England, where even to progress 
is heara. The point of interest is that 
in the use as well as in the pronuncia- 
tion of words, elderly people are being 
continually offendea by innovations 
which they look upon as deteriorations, 
but which constantly prevail in spite of 
such denunciations. 

In the following paragraphs all is 
Webster's writing, except the passages 
between brackets and in paleeotype. 
The pages of the orififinal are also in- 
serted in brackets as tney arise. 



[Note at back of contents, p. xvi.] 

The sounds of the vowels, marked or referred to in the second and third dis« 
•ertations, are according to the Key in the First Part of the Institute. Thus ; 

sky 
glory 







a 


e 


First sound, 


late, 


feet, 


Second 




hat, 


let. 


Third 






law. 


Fourth 






ask, 


Fifth 






not. 


tSixth 






prove, 



1 





u 


night, 


note. 


tune, 


tin. 




tun, 


fraud 






father 






what 







room 



[p. 88] Thus t in fit has the same 
quality of sound as ee in feet. . . . The 
other vowels have also their short or 
abrupt sounds; a in late [p. 84] has 
its short sound in let ; a in cart has its 
short sound in cany ; a in fall has its 
short sound in folly ; oo in fool its short 
sound in full. is sometimes shortened 
in common parlance, as in colt; but 
the distinction between o in coal and 
colt seems to be accidental or caused 
bj the final consonant, and not suffi- 
ciently settled or important to require 

a separate consideration [Here 

we nave the usual difficulties (ii, i^ or 
fii, t) P (aa, a) or (aa, aj) P (aa, a) or 
(aa, o) ; (uu, u) or (uu, u) P Perhaps 
colt was (kolt), not (kdlt), in the pro- 
nunciation referred to. This point will 



be again alluded to when touching on 
present American English, Chap. XI. 

The letters, t, u and y are usually 
classed among the vowels ; but the first 
or long sound of each requires, in 
pronunciation, two positions of the 
organs of speech, or rather a transition 
from the position necessary to form one . 
simple sound, to the position necessary 
to form another simple sound. We 
begin the sound of t nearly with the 
same aperture of the glottis, [a mere 
error arising from necessary ignorance 
of the mechanism of speech, the glottis 
being closed for all vowels,] as we do 
the broad a or aw. The aperture how- 
ever is not quite so great. We rapidly 
close the mouth to the position wherv 
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we pronounoe ee, and there stop' the 
Bound (ai ?). This letter is therefore a 
dipthong. 

U also is not strictly a rowel ; nor 
is it, as it is commonly represented, 
composed [p. 86] of e and oo. We do 
not begin the sonnd in the position 
necessary to sound m, as is obvious in 
the words aaiuie, salubrious^ revolution ; 
but with a greater aperture of the 
mouth and with a position perfectly 
easy and natural. From that position 
we pass to the position with wnich we 

fronounce oo, and there close the sound, 
t musthowcYer be obeerred that when 
these letters «, u, are followed by a con- 
sonant, the two sounds of the dipthong 
are not clearly distinguishable. We do 
not, in Jiffht, hear the sound of ee / 
nor the sound of oo in oube. The con- 
sonant compresses the organs and closes 
the sound of the word so suddenly, that 
the ear can distinguish but a simple 
Tocal sound. And notwithstanding 
these letters are dipthongs, when con- 
sidered by themselTCS, yet in combina- 
tion with consonants, they are often 
marks of simple sounds or vowels. 
[This may only indicate an insufficient 
power of analysis. The diphthong 
were perhaps only much shorter m 
these cases, that is, had the second 
element, and the connecting glide much 
shorter, givinsp a compreraed effect. 
But cube, whicn is now really (kidub), 
with a long second element, may have 
been squeezed into (kyb), by the " link- 
ing" of its elements as (i»u=y) very 
nearly. Similarly^^A/ may have reached 
rfst), as (a*fJ = (B) very nearly. See 
further remarks on long u near the end 
of these extracts, mfrk p. 1069.] 

The short sound of i and y is merely 
short ee. The sound of u in tune is a 
separate vowel, which has no affinity 
to any other sound in the language. 
[Oan this be (yy) P Compare Steele's 
tune, p. 1057, and Kenrick, p. 1052, 
No. 6.] 

The sound of oi or oy is dipthongal, 
composed of the third or broad a and 
ee. [We have then the old difficulty in 
separating long t from oy, both being 
made (Ai) or (oi). p. 86] The sound 
of ou or ow IB also dipthongal, com- 
pounded of third a and oo. The sound 
however does not require quite so great 
an aperture of the mouth as broM a ; 
the position is more natural, and the 
articulation requires less exertion (auP). 
[p. 88] The vowels therefore in 



English are all heard in the following 
words, late, half, hall, feet, pool, note, 
tun, fight, truth. The five first have 
short sounds or duplicates, which may 
be heard in let, hat, hot, fit, pull ; and 
the letters t and u are but accidentally 
vowels. The pure primitive vowels in 
English are therefore seven. 

The dipthonn may be heard in the 
following woras: he or defy, due, 
voice or joy, round or now. To these 
we may add ua in persuade ; and per- 
haps the combinations of %o and the 
vowels, in toeU, will, etc. 

[p. 92 Webster remarks that i has 
its nrst sound in bind, find, mind, kind, 
blind, g^nd. But wind has the second 
short sound of t. Then in a footnote, 
p. 93, he adds :] On the stage, it is 
sometimespronouncedwitht long, either 
for the sake of rhime, or in order to be 
heard. Mr. Sheridan marks it both 
ways ; yet in common discourse he pro-' 
nouncee it with i short, as do the nation 
in general. 

[Cambridge, danger, and perhaps 
manger. Also angel, ancient have {ee),"] 
In this all the standard authors [p. 94] 
agree, except Kenrick and Bum, who 
mark a in ancient both long and short. 
The English pronunciation is followed 
in the middle and southern states ||of 
America] ; but the eastern universities 
have restored these words to the 
analogy of the language, and give a its 
second sound fse). It is presumed that 
no reason can oe given for making these 
words exceptions to the general rule, 
but practice; and this is far from being 
universal, there being many of the best 
speakers in America, who give a in the 
words mentioned the same sound as in 
anguish^ annals, angelie, antiquity. 

In the word chamber, a has its fourth 
sound (aa). It is necessary to remark 
this, as [p. 95] there are many people 
in America who give a its first sound 
{fie), which is contrary to analogy and 
to all the English authorities. [Mr. 
White, supr& p. 968, c. 1, in a note on 
LL 5, 1, 5 (150, 22), says : " The isola- 
tion of the £!nglishmen of New England, 
and their consequent protection from 
exterior influences, caused changes in 
pronunciation, as well as in idiom, to 
take place more slowly among them 
than among their brethren who re- 
mained in the mother-country; and 
the orthoepy for which the worthy 
pedant contends, is not very far rcH 
moved from that of the grandfathers 
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•nd great-grandfatihen of ike present 
generation in the more sequestered 
parts of the eastern states. Tbe 
scholars amon^ these, as Well as those 
who had receiyed only that oommon- 
school education whicn no Yankee is 
allowed to lack, did not, for instanee, 
in Holofemian phrase, speak eoud and 
waud fine, hnt prononnoed all the con- 
sonants, eou\d and wotAd; they said 
gword, not 9ored; they pronounced 
'•haye ' to rhyme with * rave,' not Aov, 
— *jest,' which used to he written 
je a»i^ jeett to rhyme with ' yeast,*^ 
'pert,' which of old was speUed j) eart^ 
peert: and in compound words they 
said for instance * dean-ly,' not elm-fy, 
and, correctly, *an-geV 'cham-her,' 
' dan-ger,' not ane-ffel^ eham^-^bdry dauM' 
gw. Their accents yet linger in the 
ears of some of us, and make the words 
of Shakespeare's pedagogue not al- 
together stranee." As regards chamber 
see Moore's royme: amoer chamber, 
supr^ p. 869, col. 1.] 

[p. 96] I consider these terminations 
tion, turn, mon, cial^ eian^ as single 
syllables. 

[p. 103] In the eastern states there 
is a practice prevailing among the body 
of the people of prolonging the sound 
of t in the termination ive. In such 
words as motive,relatiWf etc., the people, 
excepting the more polished part, give 
4 its first sound (ai P). This is a local 
practice, opposea to the eeneral [p. 104] 
pronunciation of English on both sides 

of the Atlantic [In footnote to 

p. 104] The final must be considered 
as tbe cause of this vulgar dialect. It 
is wished that some bora genius would 
dare to be right, and spell this class of 
words without 0, motiv 

[p. 106] In the middle states . . . 
many people pronounce praeti»$^ pr^u^ 
dice with f long. I know of no au- 
thority for this beyond the limits of 
two or three states. 

Another very common error, among 
the yeomanry of America, and particu- 
larly in New England, is the pro- 
nouncing of $ berore r, like a; as 
marey for mercy. This mistake must 
have originated principally in the name 
of the letter r, which, in most of our 
school-books, 13 called ar. This single 
mistake has spread a false pronuncia- 
tion of several hundred words amone 
millions of people. [In a footnot^ 
To remedy the evil m some de^ee, 
this letter is named «r, in the Institute. 



In a few instances this promnwtatioii is 
become general among polite speakers, 
as clerlu, serffeant, etc. [In text] 
To avoid this disagreeable singuhurity, 
some fine speakers have run into 
another extreme^ by pronouncing « 
before r, like ti, murey. This is aa 
error. The true sound of the short «, 
as in M, is the correct and elmnt pro- 
nunciation of this letter in all woros of 
this class. [But (mBT'si) can now only 
be heard in Scotland.] 

[p. 106] There is a mlgar singu- 
larity in the pronunciation of the 
eastern people, which ia very incorrect, 
and disagreeable to strangers, that of 
prefixing the sound of • short or «, be- 
fore the dipthon^ &w; aa kioWj pUnoir 
^or peowfr. This faidt usually occurs 
after p, e hard, or those other con- 
sonants which are formed near the seat 
of ee in the mouUi. . . . But the most 
awkward countryman pronounces rounds 
gnmndf etc., with tolerably propria^. 

[Webster then remarks on tne New 
England drawl, and attributes it to its 
^ political institutions " !] 

J[p. 108, note, he speaks of] the sur« 
pnsine similarity between the idioms of 
the New England people and those of 
Chancer, Smikespear, Con^ve, etc., 
who wrote in the true English style. 

[p. 109, he speaks 01] the very 
modem pronunciation of kind^ $kp, 
fuidef eta, in which we hear the short e 
before t, keindf or hfine, ekey^ ete. [he 
compares it to the eastern JkAMc, 99ow^ 
and adds :] Tet, strange as it may seem, 
it is the elegant pronunciation of the 
fashionable people both in England 
and America [but he strongly disap- 
proves of it]. 

[p. 110] Some of the southern 
people, particalarly in Virginia, almost 
omit the sound of r, as in u^i^, ihtre. 
In the best English pronunciation tbe 
sound of r is much softer than in some 
of the neighbouring languages, pard- 
cularlv the Irish and Spanish, and 
probably much softer than in the 
ancient Greek. . . . [This omission of 
the r, or its degradation to (1, 0, '), is 
still very prevslent in America as in 
England, if we may jud^ from Yankee 
books of drollery, but its prevalence in 
Webster's time indicates that it wm sit 
least well known in England in the 
XVII th century. See supri p. 974.] 

It is a custom very prevalent in the 
middle states, even among some well- 
bred people, to pronounoe off, toft, drop. 
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cregr, wkh th« Bonad oi m^ «ff^ tafiy 
drap^ frop, Tp. lUl This seems to be 
a foreign ana local oialect; and caanofe 
be adToeated by any person who under- 
stands eorreot English. [In a jiote on 
this passage, p. 383^ he ados :] The dia- 
lect in America is peculiar to the de-> 
seendants of the Scotch Irish. [In 
bheridan's Trip to Searbarough^ acted 
in 1777, a refashionment of Vanbrugh's 
MOtipmy 1697, we still meet with, rat^ 
lard^ itapf Gad in oaths, and Tarn in 
an address ; tfod is in the School for 
Sotmdalf and may be heard still, and in 
Dorsetshire we shall find many such 
easesj 

[p. Ill] In tiie middle states ako^ 
many people prononnoe a < at the end 
of oiM» and iwiM, oneet and tuncct. 
This gross impropriety would not be 
mentioned, but fonts prevalenoe among 
a class of very well educated people ; 
partieularly in Philadelphia ana Balti- 
more. 

Foick for fiteh is yery common, in 
several states, but not among the better 
classes of people. Catcked for eau§hi 
is more ireqaent^ and equally barbarous. 

Skrotid and okrotsffo for eroud, are 
sometimes heard among people that 
should be ashamed of the least tuI- 
garism. 

Mouffht for mifhi is heard in most 
of the states, but not frequentiy, except 
in a few towns. 

Molpe for he^ 1 have rarely beard, 
exoept in Virnnia, [where, in a note, 
p. 384. he say^ it is pronounced A^^Mk 
"Shalll hope Tou, sir P" 

Tote is local in Virginia and its 
neighbourhood. In meaning it is 
nearly equiTalent to Mrry. 

Chore, a comqition of ehar, is perhaps 
confined to New England. 

[In a note on t&s passage, p. 88o, 
he remarks the use of dem pronounced 
dam for great, severe in New England ; 
also as for ask there.] 

[p. 388} Shot for ehut is now become 
vulgar. In New England we fre- 
quentiy hear becaee to this day. It is 
pronounced beeage. The vulgar pro- 
nunciation of tueh is tieh, 

[p. 112] The pronunciation of w for 
V is a prevailing practice in England 
and America; it la particularly preT»> 
lent in Boston and Philadelphia, [p. 
113] Many people sa^ weal, weuel, tor 
veat, veeeel. [In a footnote he says:] 
I am at a loss to determine why this 
practice should prevail in Boston and 



not in Gonneotiout. The first and 
principtal settlers in Hartford came from 
the vicinity of Boston. Vast numbers 
of people in Boston and the neighbour- 
hood use w for v, yet I never once 
heard this pronunciation in Connecticut. 

[p. 114] The words shall, qvalU^^ 
fuantity, qualify^ quandary, quadrant,, 
are differently pronounced by good 
speakers. Some give a a broad sound 
as shol, quoliiy, and others its second 
sound aa in hat. With respect to the 
four first almost all the standard writers 
[who in a footnote are named aa 
Kenrick, Sheridan, Bum, Perry and 
Scott] agree to pronounce a short as in 
hat, and this is [p- 115] the sta^ pro- 
nunciation. It is correct, for it is more 
agreeable to the analogy of the lan- 
guaffe ; that bein^ the proper sound of 
the Sn^sh a which is heard in hait or 
bar, [Hence Webster ougJU to have 
said (Hat) and not (nsit), like Kenrick.] 
With respect to the two last, authors 
differ; some give the first (m), some 
the second (a), and others the fifth 
sound (o). They fdl pretend to eive 
us the court pronunciation, and as mey 
differ so widely, we must suppose that 
eminent speakers differ in practice. 
In such a case, we can hardly hesitate 
a moment to call in analogy to decide 
the question, and give a m all these 
words, as also in quash, its second sound 
(e). [In a footnote he observes :] The 
aistinction in the pronunciation of a in 
quality when it signifies the property 
of some body (o P), and when it is used 
for high rank (seP), appears to me 
without foundation in rule or practice. 

[p. 116 text] The yroxis either 
neither, deceit, conceit, receipt, are 
generally pronounced by the eastern 
people ither, nither, desate, oonsate, re* 
sate. These are errors ; all the standard 
authors agree to give ei in these words 
the sounaof ee. This is the practice 
in England, in the middle and southern 
States. 

[p. 116] Importanee is by a few 
people pronounced impo'rtanoe, with 
the first sound of o {oo), ... It seems 
however to be affectation, for the 
standard writers and general practice 
are opposed to it. 

LcciS'Pic for dcci^sivevk mere affecta- 
tion. 

Meedn for raimn is very prevalent 
in two or three principal towns in 
America. 

Leisure is sometimes pronounced 
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Uentre and sometimefl lezhure; the 
latter is the [p. 117] most general pro- 
nnnciation in America. 

Dictionary has heen nsoally pro<* 
nounced dicsonary. 

One author of eminence pronounces 
defile in three syllables def-i-le. In 
this he is singular ; ... all the other 
authorities are against him. 

With respect to obliffif authorities 
differ. The standard writers give us 
both oblige and obleege, and it is im- 
possible to determine on which side the 
weight of authority lies. 

^. 118] Some people rery er- 
roneously pronounce chaise^ aha in the 
singular and ahaze in the plural . [The 
pronunciation (poo ahee) tor pott ekaiee 
was familiar to me in London fifty 
years ago.] 

Our modem fashionable speakers 
accent European on the last syllable 
but one. This innoyation has happened 
within a few years, fp. 119] Analogy 
requires European ana this is supported 
by as good authorities as the other. 
[Footnote p. 118] Hymenean and hy- 
meneal are, by some writers, accented 
on the last syllable but one, but 
erroneously ; other authorities preserye 
the analogy. 

[p. 119] Bome is yery frequently 
pronounced Moom, and that by people 
of eyery class. The authors 1 haye 
consulted giye no light upon this word 
exoei)t Perry, who ourects to that pro- 
nunciation. The practice howeyer is 
by no means general in America. There 
are many good speakers who giye o its 
first sound (oo). It seems yery absurd 
to giye its first sound {oo) in Romiah, 
Momana^ and pronounce it oo in Bome^ 
the radical word. 

[p. 120] In the pronunciation of arM 
in many compound words, people are 
not uniiorm. The disputed words are 
arehangelf archetype, architecture^ ar- 
ehiiravef arehivea. . . . The sound of 
eh in chart is likewise disputed. 

[p. 121] There are many people who 
omit the aspirate in most words which 
beein with toA, as whiles tchip, etc., 
which they pronounce toite^ wip, etc 
To such it is necessary to obsenre that 
in the pure English pronunciation both 
in Great Britain and New England, for 
it is exactly the same in both, h is not 
silent in a single word beginning with 
tph. In this point our standard authors 
differ; two of them aspirating the 
whole of these words, and three mark- 



i^ h in most of them as mute. 
[Kenrick always marks h as mute, or 
trA=(w).] But the omission of h 
seems to be a foreien corruption ; for 
in America it is not Known among the 
unmixed descendants of the English. . . 
In this class of words to is silent in 
four only, with their deriyatiyes ; yiz. 
foAo, wholCf whoopf whore. 

[p. 122] One or two authors affect 
to pronounce human and about twenty 
other words beginning with A, as though 
they were spelt yuman. This is a gross 
error. The only word that begins with 
this sound is humor ^ with its deriyatiyes. 
In the American pronunciation h is 
silent in the following, honeat, honor, 
hour, humor, herb, heir, with their 
deriyatiyes. To these the English add 
hoapital, hoatler, humble; but an imi- 
tation of these, which some indus- 
triously affect, cannot be recommended, 
as eyery omission of the aspirate senres 
to mutilate and weaken the language. 

[p. 123] The word yelk is sometimes 
written yolk and pronounced yoke. 
But yelk is the most correct orthogra- 
phy, from the Saion gealkwe [spelled 
yeoUea, geolea, firom yeolu yellow, in 
Ettmiiller, p. 418] ; and in this country 
it is the general pronunciation. 

JBwe is, by the English, often pro- 
nounced yo ; which is sometimes heard 
in America. But analogjr and the 
general corresponding practice in this 
country, . . . decide for yew. 

The English speakers of eminence 
haye shortened tne yowel in the first 
syllable of tyranny, eealoua, aaerijiee, 
ete. . . . [that is, made it (»', e, sb) re- 
spectiyely, as is now the general Eng- 
lish custom]. This pronunciation has 
not spread among the people of this 
country [that is, presumably, they 
make it (oi, ii, ee) respectively] .... 
Many people in America say pat-ron, 
mat-ron; whereas the English say 
either pa-tron or pat'ron, ma-tron [p. 
124] or mat-ron, but all agree in say- 
ing pat-ronage. In patriot, patriotiam, 
the English giye a its long sound, but 
a great part of the Americans, its short 
sound. [This is similar to the use of 
pro-verba for prov-erba which Mr. 
White, Shakspere's Works 3. 226, says 
'< still lingers in New England."] 

Wrath the English pronounce with 
the third sound of a or aw (aa), but 
the Americans almost universally pre- 
serve the analogous sound, as in bath, 
path [(aa) or (le) I]. 
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[p. 125] In the middle and soathem 
states, fireey pierce^ titrte^ are pro- 
nouncea/wre0, pe^ree^ tetree. To con- 
vince the people of the impropriety of 
this pronunciation, it mignt oe suffi- 
cient to inform them, that it is not 
fashionahle on the English theater, 
[p. 126j The standard English pro- 
nunciation now is feree, peree^ Uree 
[which is now, 1871, unknown in the 
Bouth of England ; see snpr^ p. 105, 
n. 1], and it is uniTeisal in New 
England. 

The English pronounce leap. Up; 
and that in the present tense as well 
as the past. Some of our American 
horsemen have learnt the practice; 
hut among other people it is almost 
unknown. 

In the fashionable world, heard is 
pronounced herd or hurd. This was 
almost unknown in America till the 
commencement of the late war [that of 
Independence], and how long it has 
been [p. 127] the practice in England 
I cannot determine. . . . That herd 
was not formerly the pronunciation, is 
probable from this circumstance; the 
Americans were strangers to it when 
they came from England, and the body 
of the people are so to this day. To 
most people in this country the English 
pronunciation appears like [p. 128] 
affectation, aod is adopted only in the 
capital towns. [It is implied that the 
Americans say heerd^ like Dr. Johnson, 
suprii p. 624, note, c. 2.] 

Beard is sometimes, but erroneously, 
pronounced heerd, Greneral practice, 
Wh in England and America, requires 
that e should be pronounced as in ioere^ 
and I know of no rule opposed to the 
practice. 

Deaf is generally pronounced deef. 
It is the uniyersal practice in the 
eastern states, and it is general in the 
middle and southern ; though some haye 
adopted the English pronunciation def. 
The latter is evidently a corruption. 

[p. 131] Gold is differently pro- 
nounced by good speakers. [ He decides 
for (g0old) in preference to (guuld).] 

[p. 133] Similar reasons and equally 
forceable are opposed to the modem 

E renunciation of toound [as (wuund); 
e decides for (wound), p. 134] There 
is but a small part even of the well- 
bred people in this country, who have 
yet adopted the English mode [(wuund)]. 
[p. 136] Skeptic for seeptie is mere 
pedantry. [He apparently refers only 



to the spelling, but as he instances the 
spelling scene, eeepter^ he perhaps said 
(septik).] 

[p. 137] Sauce with the fourth sound 
of a (aa), is accounted vulgar ; yet this 
is the ancient, the correct and most 
general pronunciation. The aw of the 
rTorth Britons is much affected of late ; 
eatoee, haumt, vawnt ; yet the true 
sound is that of aunt. Jaunty and a 
change can produce no sensible ad- 
yant^e. 

[He decides in &your of accenting 
advertisement, chastisement on the last 
syllable but one, and ace^table, ad' 
mirable, dispiitabie, eompdrable on the 
last but two, and says, p. 141 :] The 
people at large say admCreable, diS' 
pt^teable, eompi^reable, and it would be 
difficult to lead them from this easy 
and natural pronunciation, to embrace 
that forced one of ad'mirable, etc. The 
people are right, and, in this particular, 
will ever have it to boast of, that among 
the unlearned is found the purity of 
English pronunciation, [ue admits 
rejTutable as an exception. He decides 
for aeeess'ary, p. 142.] 

[p. 143] Immediate is so difficult, 
that every person who attempts to pro- 
nounce it in that manner will fall into 
immejate* Thus commodious, comedian, 
tragedian, are very politely pronounced 
eommojus, comaan, trqfefan [which he 
denounces, and requires -di' to form a 
distinct syllable]. 

[On pp. 147-179, he has a disqui- 
sition on the pronunciation of d, t^ and 
8 before if, as (dzh, tsh, sh), to which 
he is strongly opposed. The argument 
ffoes to shew that it was then common 
in England and not in America. But 
the only parts which it is neceesai^r to 
quote are the following. After citing 
WalUs's account of long u (suprit p. 
171)) ^0 ^yB on his p. 151 :] 

This is precisely the idea I have 
ever had of the English u ; except that 
I cannot allow the sound to be per- 
fectly simple. If we attend to the 
manner in which we begin the sound 
of u in flute, abfure, truth, we shall 
observe that the tongue is not pressed 
to the mouth so closely as in pro- 
nouncing e ; the aperture of the organs 
is not so small ; and I presume that 
good speakers, and am confident that 
most people, do not pronounce these 
words Jleute, abfeure, treuth. Neither 
do they pronounce them. Jloote, abjoore, 
trooth; out with a sound formed by 
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an easjr natond aperture of the month, 
between iu and oo ; which ia the tme 
English Bonnd. This sound, however, 
obscured by aifectatton in the metro- 
polis of Great Britain and (p. 152] the 
capital towns in America, is still pre- 
senred by the body of the people in 
both conntries. There axe a million 
descendants of the Saxons in this 
ooontry who retain the sonnd of « in 
all cases, precisely according to Wallis's 
definition. Ask any plain countryman, 
whose pronunciation has not been ex- 
posed to corruption by minglix^ with 
roreigners, how he pronounces ^e 
letten t, r, tf, th, and he wiU not 
sound u like m, nor oo, but will express 
the real primitiTe English n. Nay, if 
people wish to make an accurate trial, 
let them direct any child of seven years 
old, who has had no previous instruc- 
tion respecting the matter, to pro- 
nounce the words suitj iumule, due, eto., 
and they will thus ascertain the true 
sound of the letter. Children pro- 
nounce « in the most natural manner ; 
whereas the sound of iu reouires a con- 
siderable effort, and that or oo, a forced 
position of the lips. Illiterate persons 
therefore nrononnce the ^nuine English 
« much Detter than those who have 
attempted to shape their pronunciation 
aceoraing to the modem polite practice, 
[p. 189] In modem times, we nave, in 
many words, blended the sound of u 
with that of ew, or rather use them pro- 
miscuously. It is indifferent, as to the 
pronunciation, whether we write fuel 
or fewel. And yet in this word, as 
also in new, bre%o^ etc., we do not hear 
Hie sonnd of ^ except among the Vir- 
ginians, who affect to pronounce it 
distinctly, n»-^m, m-oo, fe-oo. This 
affectation is not of modem date, for 
WaUis mentions it in hii time and 
reprobates it [supr& p. 139^. 

[It would be difficult to imagine the 
sound from the above description. Years 
a^o the sound was a source of great 
difficulty to me, because Americans re- 
fhsed to consider u as (in) or (jv). I 
hare not been able to study the sound 
sufficiently, but it sometimes seems to 
be ^eu), at others (yu) or (ra). See 
supra p. 980, n. I. Webster says in a 



Ibotnote, p. 127 J The company tiiat 
purchased New England was, indeed, 
called the Plymouth Oompany^ bong 
oom^^osed principally of perMUs be- 
longing to the Gounfyof Devon^ But 
many of the principal settlers in Uiese 
states came from. London and its vi- 
cinity ; some ftmn the middle counties, 
the ancient kingdom of Merda ; and a 
few from the northern counties. [And he 
adds :] There is not the least affinity 
between the languages of New Eng- 
land and the specimens of the Devon- 
shire dialect given in the English 
Magacines. [But 1^ sound of u seems 
to be in favour of a West of England 
origin ; as it is not pure xtix th century. 
The next point of importance is, p. 
166:] 

But another tnconsistettcy in the 
modem practice is the introducing an s 
before the second sound of « in tun ; 
or rather changing the preceding con- 
sonant; for in nature^ rapture^ and 
hundreds of other words, t is changed 
into uh; and yet no person pretends 
that » in these woros has its dip- 
thongal sound. ... [p. 167] I li^ 
lieve no person ever pretended that this 
sound of « contains the sound of or 
y, . . . and I challenge the advocates 
of the practice to pro&ce a reason for 
pronouncing rmtehwr, rapUhuTj oap- 
tehur, which will not extend to authoiiae 
not only tehun, tehum for tvn, turn^ 
but idaofaUkal for fatal and immorlehai 
for immortal. Nay the latter pronun* 
elation is actually heard among some 
very respectable imitators of fashion ; 
and is frequent [p. 168} among the 
illiterate, in those states where the 
(ahu'e are most fashionable. ... I am 
sensible that some writers of noreb 
and plays have ridiculed the oommon 
pronunciation of ereatur and natur by 
introducing these and similar words 
into low chaTaetera, and Bp^in|^ than 
ereuter, nater, [which he considers a 
mistake, because the sound is -w and 
not -er final, even when written a, e, t, 
0; adding,p. 169:] Liar, elder, factor are 
pronounMid /twr, ekhtr, faetur, and this 
IS the trae sound of u in creature, 
tkstttre, rapture, leyielature, etc. [See 
supri^ p. 973, under U&£.] 



Cha». X.§t. PRONOUNCING VOCABULAHY OF XVIII CENT. 1071 

§ 3. Noteworthy PronunoMiom and JRhym&s of the Eighteenth Cen- 
fury, eolleetedfrom the Expert Orthcyraphut 1704, Dyehe 1710, 
Buchanan 1760, Franklin 1768, and Sheridan 1780, andvarione 
poete. 

NoTBWORffHT PbONUNQIATIONS OF THB ElGHTBXNTB CbNT0KT. 

To form a better notion of the melting of the pronunciation cur- 
rent in the xvnth century into that of the XTinth, which is the 
direct soni^pe of the pronunciation now in use, I have collected 
many noteworthy pronunciations from the writers above named. 

1) The EzFEBT Ojkthogkaphibt, 1704, exhibits on early form 
of tiie genuine xym th century pronunciation, which partly was am 
anticipation of what became current fifty years later, and partly 
retained the old forms. The marked pecuhaiity is in the words 
containing m, which were forced into (ii) beyond what afterwards 
leceiTed &e sanction of use. Not too much vidue is to be attributed 
to this writer as representing the general pronunciation of the 
period. At most he bears the same relation to Jones, that Hart 
did to Smith iu the xvith century. But there is this difference, 
that Hart was a travelled, educated man, and the Orthographist was 
evidently a third-rate English teacher, unused to educated society. 

2) Dtche, 1710, is of but very limited us6, as he merely de- 
scribes the sounds in the accented syllables of a few woi'ds, and 
does not symbolize them with sufficient accuracy. The sounds 
here given are therefore rather guesses than transcripts in several 
instances. 

3) Buchanan, 1766, was not only a Scotchman, but had many 
Scotch proclivities, which render his voeabuhiry suspicious in parts. 
Thus, it cannot be supposed that the English language had short (i) 
and not (i), in competition and similar words, wluch is a thoroughly 
Scotch peculiarity, or that any but a Scotchman called drunken 
^drak'n). There seems reason to suppose that many, perhaps most, 
perhaps all, of Buchanan's short o's, here marked as (o), were pro- 
nounced by him as (o), thus poit could hardly have been (post), 
although it could not be marked otherwise in accordance with his 
notation, as this pronunciation will not harmonize at all with 
(puust, poost) given by others, whereas (post) would only be a 
Scotch pronunciation of (poost). Nevertheless, the completeneas 
and early date of this attempt to ''establish a standard for an 
elegant and uniform pronunciation of the English language,'^ has 
rendered it necessary to go through the whole, and select such 
words as on any account seemed worthy of preservation. 

4) Fbanxmit, 1768, has only left us the fragment printed in the 
preceding section. A few words have here been selected, and their 
orthography has been corrected so as to represent what Franklin 
apparency meant to convey. 

5) SHBRiDAir, 1780, commences a series of pronouneiag diction- 
aries, which will here be carefuUy passed over, but his near ap- 
proach to Buchanan and FrankHn, and his peculiarities, which must 
represent some pionunciationft current during that period, dashed 
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thongli they be with his own orthoepktic fancies, rendered him 
the proper termination of these researches. All the words taken 
from Buchanan have therefore been compared with Sheridan. Ken- 
rick's peculiarities can be sufficiently judged from his descriptions of 
the vowels, given above. Hence it has not been thought necessary 
to add his pronunciations to Sheridan's, with which they were so 
nearly contemporary. 

Lediard's were collected subsequently to the completion of this 
index, and have not been added, they are however so arranged on 
pp. 1040-9, that they can be easily referred to. 

The letters 0, D, B, F, S, placed after the pronunciations, refer 
to these authorities in order. The transcript has been made after 
much consideration, but there are some doubtful points. It is 
probable that the (o) assigned to the Orthographist and Dyche, did 
not differ from Sheridan's (a). It is only Buchanan who seems 
to make a difference between (o) and (a), and, as we have seen, 
this may have arisen from his saying (o) and (a). 



abfyanee 8Bbii'J8Biui S 

ablutitm ffiblin'shan B, S 

abroad abrAAd* B, S, 

abstruse sebetriuz* B, sbstnuts* S 

absums sebsiam* B, S 

abundant aebsnd'tnt B, sbeii'daBiit S 

academial sekaBdem-Jtl B, fekiBdiim'JSBl 

S 
academician sekiedemish'tii B, ekfedee- 

mtsh'sen 8 
acclaim sekleem' B, 8 
acclamation ffiklimee'shon B, lekleBmee*- 

shen 8 
aeelivity sBkliy'itt B, skltviti 8 
ache eek B, 8 
acknowledge aeknal'tdsh B, eknAl'sdzh 

8 
acres ee'korz 0, B, 8 
actual ask'tiutl B, iBk*tiii»l 8 
adagio sedee'dzhto B, sBdseaB'dzhoo 8 
adhere SBdhiir* 0, B, 8 
adjudicate SBddzhuu'dikeet B, 8 
abjure eoddzhaur* B, 8 
adulation sBdjulee'shan B, 8 
adventure aBdvent'yar B, aBdvBn'tshar 8 
aerial eeiirjtl B, leuTjal 8 
aerie eelr-i B, ee*ri 8 
again fegen* 0, B, 8 
agio eedzh'tb B 
i&A eie B. 8 

alien sel'ien 0, eel'jin B, ee'IjBn 8 
all aaI B, 8 
almond AA'mdnd 0, flBiel'mand B, flue*- 

mand 8 
almoner ffiSBl'munir B, el'moonsr 8 
eUmost AiDooct* D, AAlmoost B, S 
alms ffiselms B, SBSdmz 8 
alternate AAlter*ntt B, eltEriuet 8 
amatory ee'innton B, lein'SBtori 8 



amher mtarht B, SBm'ber 8 

amenable lemiii'tbl B, semii'iuBbl 8 

amiable 6e*mi;tbl B, ee'mjsebl 8 

amnesty en-st* B, aBDi'DEsti 8 

among smaq* 0, 8 

amour smoor B, ssmnnr 8 

anarch eeiiserk B, SBO'serk 8 

angel en'dzhtl B, een'dzhel F, een*- 

dzhBl 8 
anoint SDnaint* 0, eenoint* B, snAAint* 8 
answer een'sar B, SBii'SEr 8 
ant aent B, 8 
antic en'ttk B, 8 
antique 8en*tfk B, SBntiik* 8 
anxious feqk*8hoB B, eqk'SJds 8 
any mwi B, 8 
aorist ee'ar6t B, ee'oortst S 
apostle SBpOB'l B, »pAs*tl 8 
appoint tepaint* 0, tepoint B, sepAAint 8 
apparel sper-tl B, lepierBl 8 
approve lepray* 0, espniuy* B, 8 
April ee'preil B, ee-prtl 8 
apron ee'porn 0, sBp'orn B, ee'pren 8 
aquatic aokviet'tk B, 8 
arable eer'tbl C, aBrsebl 8 
arch SBflBrtsh B, 8 

architect flBrkitekt D, B, ssflerkt'tekt 8 
are er B, eer F, esr 8 
area eerisB B, 8 
arm teserm B, 8 
armada 8HBnnee*daB B, 8 
arsenal eera-nil B, «en'iiffil 8 
Asia lesh'tflB B 
ask sesk B, 8 

askance SBskAiiB* B, eskaiiB* 8 
aslant aBslsBSBnt* B, awIsBnt* 8 

OMBBS B, 8 

asthma 8B8t*mic D, B, ses'mee 8 
asylum SB'tldm B, eBSAi'lam 8 
athletic CDthliittk B, ethlBftk 8 
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atroeioua 8etroo*Bh98 B, S 
augury AA'g9ti B, AA'giurt S 
aunt sent D, SBffint B, 8Biit S 
austtre AAstiir* 0, B, S 
avenue nvniu B, 8B?*iinia S 
avoirdupoiae eyeidapoiz* B, SYBrds- 

pAAiz* S 
await eweet* B, seweet* S 
awkward AAk'trd B, AA'kord S 

Olff/AAlB, 8 

axiom sk'stam B, sek'shsm 8 
asure eez'jar B, ee'zhar 8 

B 

baeehanale Vflek'tntlz B, bek'senselz 8 

baoon beek'ii B. 8 

bagnio been '73 B, bsBii'Joo 8 

balcony bAl'kont B, bselkoo'ni 8 

bald bAAld D, B, 8 

balderdaeh bAl'dtrdsssh B, bAAl'dsrdiBBh 

8 
&a// bAAl D, B, 8 
balm bsBsem B, 8 
banquet bsDqk'et D, bssqk'tty B, beaqk'- 

w»t 8 
baptize bffiptaiz* 6, bseptAiz* 8 
bard bsBsrd B, 8 
barrier bffiiiir* B, bffirjsr 8 
bate bees B, 8 
baein bees'n B, 8 
baeie beez'tz B, bee'stlB 8 
bate bases in muiie, bos a mat, 8 
dMf0 beest B, 8 

baetion btestvan B, bees'tshan 8 
^M beetb B, beseth 8 
&)/A^ beedh D, B, 8 
bear beer 0, B, D 
beard berd 0, beerd B, bsrd 8 
Bede Biid 
behove biHany 0, 8 
benign binain' B, biioAin* 8 
bequeath btkweedh* B, biikwiidh* 8 
betom bii'zan D, biiz'am B, 8 
dM/ta/i^j^bestJAAlft» B, bestsbtel-iti 8 
beyond bijand* 0, biiiand* B, biiJAnd* 8 
bind baind D, bAind 8 
bird bard B, 8 

blaneh blaeeensb B, bleentsh 8 
blank bliefeqk B, blseqk 8 
blaat blest B, 8 
blaepheme blffisfiim* 0, B, 8 
blood\t\9^i), B, 8 
boatewain boo'sm B, boo'sn 8 
boa bail 0, bail B, bAil 8 
bold bauld B, boold 8 
bolttprit boo'sprit B, 8 
&o£t^^ bol-sUr B, bool-stor 8 
bolter BOULTBB bool'tar 0, bool'ter 8 
bombard bambserd* B, bombsMBrd* 8 
bombaeine bambeesiin* B, S 
book bunk B, 8 



borage bor'tdzh B, 8 

border bAr'dtr B, bAAT'dar 8 

bore hoar B, 8 

bom bArn B, bAArn 8 

borne buum 0, boom 8 

borough bar a B, bar'oo 8 

botom baz'em B, baz'em F, bun'zam 8 

bough boo B, bAa 8 

bought hoot ?, bAt B, bAAt 8 

boult boult B, boolt 8 

bourn born B, bunm 8 

bouze bouz B, buiiz 8 

bouze B008B buuz B, 8 

bow boo boa B, boo bAn 8 

bowl banl 0, {globe) baol, (vecMQ bool 

D, banl B, bool 8 
boy boi B, bAAi 8 
branch brAAnsh 0, brsMensh B, brsensh 

8 
braet braes B, 8 

bratier breez'Jtr B, bree'zbar 8 
^aiw brsBT'o B, breeToo 8 
break bnik 0, B, 8 
breakfatt brekfaest 0, brek'fist B, 

brEk'fsest 8 
breeehet b&bbtchbs bntsb'tz B, 8 
Brittol Brtsto 0, D 
broad brood B, brAAd 8 
brocade brakettl' B, brookeed* 8 
broil brail 0, broil B, brAil 8 
brooeh bruutsh B, 8 
broth broth B, brAAth 8 
brought broot P, brAt B, brAAt 8 
bruite briuz 0, bruuz B, 8 
brute bmut B, 8 
brumal briu-mtl B, brun'msel 8 
buUd btld 0, 6, 8 
Imoy boi B, bwii 8 
burgh bar'O B, h9roo 8 
burglary bargleen B, bar*gl8eri 8 
^Mrta/ bf'r'tsel D, ber*«,tl B, bsr/eel 8 
bury bfW D, ber'i B, bBr*« 8 
buth bush B, 8 
buttle bas-1 B, 8 
^iMy biz't B, biz*i 8 
butcher butshtr B, batsh'ar 8 

C 

cabal ksebAAl' B, kaebsBp 8 
cadaverout ksedaevras B, ksediBT'eerafl 8 
cadet kee'dit B, kfedst' 8 
cadi keedii' B, kee*di 8 
Oalaie kielts D 

calculate ksel'kxiuleet B, ksel'kiuleet 8 
oaldron kiel'dran B, kAAl'dran 8 
oa{;rkAAf 0, keetef B, 8 
caliber ksel'ibtr B, kffilii'bar 8 
calk kAAk B, 8 
call kAAl D, B, 8 

calm kAAm 0, ksscem B, ksehn F. 
kflB»mS 
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ealx IcaaIH B^ 

eamhric kaem'bhk B^ kMM*1irtk S 

dmoafi kee*nsn D 

canine keenain* B, kenAin* 8 

eano€ ksBnoo* B, kasnua' S 

emttata kffintee'taB B, S 

eapaeioua kepeesh-oe B, k8q[>ee*shoB S 

capillary kaepil'eert B, kepil'mi S 

capoueh kflBpoutflh* B 

caprice keepriis' B, ksepriii* S 

capricious kseprish'oe d, S 

capture kep'tar B, kaep'tslier S 

capuchin kflepiuahiin D, ksepaBhun* B, 

kspiuflhiin* S 
Capricorn kee'prikam B, kiep'iikArn 8 
carabine kaer'aebain B, kfleeer-DAin S 
carabineer kaertbtniir* B, ksrbiniir S 
caraet kxerit B, kser'et 8 
caravan ksereTsen B, 8 
caraway ksr'wee B, kaersBiwee 8 
card kseeerd B, 8 

carmine kfler'mtn B, kflBorinAin 8 
camelion ksBrnel'jan B, kernii'ljan 8 
carte-blanche keert-blensli B, keeaart 

blentsh 8 
cartouch kaertovBh' B, kffirtaotBh' 8 
carriage kasr'eedzh 0, kier'idzh D, 

kfer tdsb B, 8 
carrion kertn B, k»r*jan 8 
cattle kffis-tl B, Vw\ 8 
catual ksBZ'iuil B, keKnuiel 8 
casually kaBsiult B, kiez'iiiseli 8 
casualty ksBZ Haiti B, keziiuelti 8 
casuist kseziutst B, 8 
catarrh kiet'ser B, keter* 8 
causeway kAA'st B, kAAB-wee 8 ' 
cavil ksBT'l B, ksBT'il 8 
ceiliny cielino sii'lin B, sii'ltq 8 
cement n. sim'tnt B, SBm-Eiit 8 
cement y. riment* B, siimsnt* 8 
censure sen'sar B, Bsn'shar 8 
centenary sen'tneert B, sBii'tUiMri 8 
ceruse sii'ras B, sxriiu 8 
chaftBhtsfB, 8 
chagrin sbsBeriin* B, 8 
chair tsheer B, 8 
c?Mise Bheez D, B, 8 
chaldron tsAA'dam D, tshAA'drtn B, 

tsbAA'dran 8 
chamber tsbaesm'btr B, tsbsesem'bar 8 
champaign fibsmpeen* B, 8 
chandelier chandeler sbAndeeliir- 8 
chandler tshsn-dltr B, tshaendlar 8 
change tsheendzb D, tabeendsb B, 

tsheendzh 8 
chant tsbieient B, tabsBnt 8 
chaos kieaB'08 B, kee'As 8 
chaplain tsbfep'ltn D, B, 8 
chaps tsbsBps Bf UbADfl 8 
charriot Ubser'it D, B, tshsBrvat 6 
charrioteer tshsBrttiir* B, taberjootiir S 



chart ksaert B, 8 

charter tshtesBrttr B, tsbcenrtor 8 

chasm kaes'in B, kez-m 8 

chasten tsbiest'tn B, tsbeestTi 8 

chastisement Uhatimz'mint BytdUBS'ta- 

msnt S 
akoH aim t tsbsBT'Iittn B, tsbseaerletea 8 
c ha rm mi tehsrkol B, tsbeor'ktfol 8 
Cfherubim Xrifewiubtm D, B, Tshariu- 

bimS 
chevalier ahevwXSr I>» abETieliir 8 
chew tsbuu B, tshaa tshAA. 8 
chicane tsbikeen* B, Bbikera* 8 
chicanery tshikeen^rt B, BbikarMii 8 
chicken tsbik'n B, isbtk-tn 8 
chimera kaimii'nB B, kAimii'ne S 
china tshin'i B, tebee*ni S 
Chinese Tsbainiiz* F 
chirp tsbirp B, tsbErp 8 
chives tsbaiYZ B, sbaivz 8 
chocolate Uhok'ltt B, tehAk-alBt 8 
choir ktrair D, katr B, ktrAir 8 
choler koo'lir B, kAl'ar 8 
cholie kalik B 
chord kATd B, kAArd 8 
chorister kwiristsr 0, D, kaiTisti'r 

kartsttr B, ktrEr'tstar 8 
chorus kar'86 B, koo'ras 8 
chough tsbaf B, 8 
Christ Kroist B 
christen kris'in B, kn>'n 8 
-cto/s-sbsel 
•cian = -Bh2dn. 
'dent =-i\ieni 
^oiM = .8basO 

circuit serktt 0, sir'kiat B, SBT'kiut 8 
citron sit'ani 0, sttTan B, 8 
civet stv'tt n, S 
civil siVl D, B, siV-il 8 
civilly siT'lt B, 8iT*fli 8 
claret kW'tt B, kler-tt 8 
Claude klood D 
cleanly kliin'li B, kliin'li 8 
cleanse kliiiu B, klenz 8 
clerk klerk B, kleesBrk 8 
climb klaim D, B, 8 
close klooz B, 8 
closely klasit B, klflosli 8 
cloth kbtb B, klAAtb 8 
cloths kloodb B, 8 
clothes klooz, B, 8 
clyster glis'ttr B, ^ts'tar 8 
cockswain kok'stn B, kAk'san 8 
cohere kooHiir* 0, B, 8 
coin kain 0, kain B, kAAin 8 
colander kal'sendar 0, kal'tndar 8 
cold kauld B, koold 8 
colon kal-ni B, koo-Un 8 
colonel karonel D, karnil B, kar-DBl 8 
colony kal'ant 0, kal-ant B, kAl'anii 8 
colour kal'ar 0, kal't'r B, kal-ar 8 
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eoU kolt B, Vooli S 

colter koul'ttr B, kool'ter S 

coltmbine kal'ambein 0, kol*aiiib»in B, 

kAl'arabAm S 
eomb kunm 0, koom D, B, S 
eomda/ kam-btet O,kom'bft B^bmi'bflBlS 
wmforl kom'fdrt 0, B, 8 
eammand kaniAAnd 0, komfldeand* B, 

kAmsnd' F, korasend* S^ 
eommitiee komtt'ii B, kamiVi 8 
companion kompeBii- Jan B, kompffin'JonS 
company kom'pmt B, kam'psni 8 
compass koni*p» B, k9in*pe8 8 
competition kampitish'an B, kAmpeet*- 

sh'an 8 
compiaeeney kompIsBS'tnst B, kAmplee-- 

SEiisi 8 
complaisance kampltzffi&s* B, kAmplee- 

zflBns* 8 
complete kompUit* 0, B, kAmptiit* 8 
completion kompiish'an B, kAmplii'shan 

8 
compose kamp^z B, kAinp<»oz S 
conceit konsiit- 0, B, kAnsiit* 8 
conchoid kon'ko^td B, kA^k'AAid 8 
concise kansaiz* B, kADSAis' 8 
conclude konkliud* B, kAnkliad* 8 
condign kondain' B. kAndAin* 8 
conduit kan-dit 0, D, B, kAiidwtt 8 
coney kan-t B, cont kan*ii 8 
cong4 kan'dzhi B, ko0n*dzhii 8 
congeries kandzhii-rtz B,kAndzhii*rjiis 8 
conic kan'tk B, kAxi'tk 8 
cot^ecture kaadzhek'tar B, kAndzhsk*- 

tshar 8 
eotffure T.n. kan-dzhar D, B, 8 
conquer kaqk-ar D, koqk'war B, kAok-ar 

8 
conscience kan'shi'nz B, kAii'shBiis 8 
conscientioue konsten^ahafi B, kAiuhBn'- 

Bhas 8 
constable kan*sttbl B, kan-stiDbl 8 
construe konstru B, kAxi'star 8 
contrite kontrait' B, kAO-trAic 8 
conversant kaaver'Bint B, kAn'TBrnsnt 

kAn^Er'ssnt 8 
converse kanvaers* konyera* B, kAiiTEa* 8 
coqttette kak'et B, kookBt* 8 
com kAm B, kAAm 8 
coroner kraaa*ar D, kar'aotr B, kAr- 

onar 8 
corps karps B, koor 8 
corse kare B, koon 8 
cost kAst B, 8 
cotton kat'n B, kAt'n 8 
covenant kaytDent B, kaveenent 8 
covey coYY kovi B, kari 8 
coward kau'trd B, kAU'ard 8 
cowardice kaur'dis B, kAU-aidM 8 
Oowper Kuupar D 
coy kai B, JcaaI 8 



coyness koo'tnis B, kAAi^M 8 

couch kaatsh B, kAutoh 8 

cough\9fO,D, B, kAf8 

could kttud B, kud 8 

coulter kaul'tar 0, B, kAul'tar 8 

country kan'trt B, kanizi 8 

couple kap'l B, 8 

courier kar'ter B, kauTjeer 8 

course koon B, F, 8 

court knurt 0, koort B, 8 

courtezan kartizffin* 0, kartasBQ* B, 

kartizffiii* 8 
cousin kaz'n 0, kaz'tn B, kaz*n 8 
creature krii'tor 0, kriit* jar B, krii*tBhar 

8 
OreU Eriit 
crew kria B, kniu 8 
crony kran'i B, kroo'ni 8 
croup krap B, kmup 8 
crot^Hide krapeed* B, knxupeed* 8 
crude krind B, kruud 8 
cruise kriuz B, kniuz 8 
cuckold kakald B, S 
euchow kak-QU B, kukuu* 8 
cucumber kaukamber 0, kau'kambir B, 

kAU*kamar 8 
cuirass kiuraes* B, kia*r«i 8 
cuirassier kiunes'iir B, 8 
culture kal'tiur B, kaltsbar 8 
cupboard kap'boord B, kab'ard 8 

czar zffir B, ixaeBt 8 

« 

D 

damn dsm B, 8 

damosel diem'sel D, deem'Stl B, dnm'ztl 

8 
dance dsens B, 8 

danger dseo'dzbtr B, dsBen'dzbar 8 
daughter dAA'tar D. dAA^ttr B, dAA'tar 8 
lira/diifO, defB.dEfS 
deanery diin-n B, diin-Bri 8 
debaueh dibAAtsh* B, 8 
debauchee debMhii* D, debaabii* B, 

debooabii* 8 
debenture diben'tar B, diibBO'tshar 8 
debt det D, B, dst 8 
decade dik*eed B, dek-add 8 
deceit disiit; 0, B, 8 
decision disiz'jan B, diistzh'an 8 
decisive disiz'tv B, dii0Ai*8»T 8 
deign deen D, B, 8 
deluge del'adsh B, del'indzb 8 
dernier demiir B, dErnjeer 8 
desert dbsart dez'trt B, dez'Bxt 8 
deserve dizesrv* dizer?* B, disBrr 8 
despotic dispottk B, despAt'tk 8 
destroyed distraid' B, distrAdid' F, 

dtstrAAid' 8 
devU de?l D, B, 8 
devious devtas B, dii'yjas 8 
diamond dai'mond B, dAimand 8 
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different difrtnt B, dtf-eerBnt S 
diocesan daiosiB'sen B, dAiAB-eesfen S 
diphthong dtf- thoq B, dtp'thAq S 
dirge dar'dzhii 0, dtrdsh B, dBrdzb S 
discern dtsffim* dwern* B, dtiErn* S 
discipline dn'tplain B, dts-iplin S 
discomfit dtskom-ftt B, dtskam'ftt S 
discourse dtskuurs* (>, diiskoon B, S 
dishabille disisbiil* B, dtsHAAbiil* S 
dishevelled dish^'ltd B, diBshBy'l S 
diverse dai'vers B, dAi'YBn S 
divorce daiyuars' 0, drron* B, dtvoors S 
dole dul B, dool S 
doleful dul'fal B, dool-fiil 8 
doU dalt B. dooM S 
door door 0, B, S 
drama drfem'SB B, drssffi'msB S 
draught drAAt 0, draat B, drAut S 
droll drol B, drool S 
drollery drol ri B, drool'sri S 
drought dnut B, drAut S 
droughty draut'i B, drAU'ti S 
drunken drak*n B, draqk'n S 
drunkenness drak'nts B, draqknmts S 
<^<ir/'dwAArf, By S 

E 

•ea- (e, ii) as in xixtb oentory, except 

in the words cited 
ebon Eb'an S 
ebony ii'boni B 
£den li'den 
Edinburgh Ed'tnbaro D 
effigies ef'idzbtz B, Bfii'dzbees 8 
effn-t efart 0, ef'ort B, Bf oort 8 
effrontery efran'tn B, Bfroon'teeri 8 
egotism ig*atizm B, ii'goottzm 8 
eis=i in veil, either, key^ convey (ii) F D 
eighth eeth B, eettb 8 
either ii'dhar 0, oi dher B, F, ii'dhar 8 
deven ileyn 
encore seqkoor B, Aqkoor 8 
endeavour tndii'yer 0, endeyar B, 

fndByar 8 
engross tngruus* 0, engros* B, tngroos* 8 
enough enaf 0, D, B, eenaf* 8 
enow eniu B, eenAU* 8 
ettpassant seq-psBSicq* B 
enrol enroul* B, tnrool* 8 
environ tnyai'am 0, tnyAi'ran 8 
ere iir 0, 8 

eremite er*mdit B, sr-eemAit 8 
eschalot shielat' B, shfelAt' 8 
eschar skaer* B, Esksr S 
eschew esbiu' B, Bstshua* 8 
espalier espsl'iir B, Bspfsl'JBr 8 
even iiv*n 0, B, 8 
executor eksek-attr B, Bgzek'iutar 8 
executer eks'ikiuttr B 
exert egzert' B, 8 



exhaust eksAAst B, BksHAAst* 8 

exhort egzArt* B, EgZHAAxt* 8 

exit egz't't B, sks'tt 8 

extreme ekstriim* 0, ekstrim* B, 

ekstriim* 8 
eyre air B, eer 8 



fabric fee'brik B, faebTik 8 
falchion fsel'shin B, fAAl'tsban 8 
falcon fAAl'km B, fAAk'n 8 
farther fiBr'dtr B, fseaerdhBT 8 
farthing fseeer'dia B, fieierdhiq 8 
fasten fsest'n B, fi&S'n 8 
fatal feet* 1 B, feeteel 8 
father fsDflB'dhtr B, fasie'dhBr 8 
fathom fied'am B, fsBdb'am 8 
fatigue feetig* B, ftetiig* 8 

fault fAAlt B, fAAt 8 

feodary f ii'dari 0, fii'deeri B,fitt*diBrL 8 

feofee fef-ii 0, f uf ii- B, tstn 8 

fetid fit-id B, fet-»d 8 

few f iu B, F, 8 

fewel fiu-il B, 8 

fierce fen B, fzrs 8 

fire faiar 0, fair B, fAir 8 

first farst B, 8 

flagon flfleg'm D, B, fl»g'an 8 

flea flii 0, B, S 

ffood flad 0, B 

flue fliu B, fluu 8 

flook fliuk B, fiuuk 8 

flaunt flAAnt B, flsnt 8 

fold fauld B, foold 8 

foliage fal-Jtdsh B, foo'UflBdzb 8 

folio fal-jc B, foo-Lroo 8 

folk fdk B, fook 8 

foot fat D, B, fut 8 

force fdurs O, i^n B, foors 8 

ford ferd 0, fard B, foord 8 

forge fuurdzh 0, fardsh B, foordzh 8 

fork fArk B, fAArk 8 

form fiiann 0, f Arm B, fAArm 8 

forth iiiurtb 0, foorth B, S 

fought toot 0, fAt B, fAAt 8 

foul faul B, fAul F, 8 

four foot B, 8 

fourth fiiurth 0, foortb B, 8 

fragile free-dzhil B, frsodzb'f 1 8 

fragrant fraee-^tDt B, free'^fnent 8 

frequent adj fnk'Wint B, frii-kt^But 8 

frietid fnind 0, frend D, B, 8 

front front B, frAnt 8 

frost frAst B, 8 

full ful B, 8 

fulsome fal'sam B, 8 

furniture^ far-nitar 0, B, farnttshar 8 

further far-dir B, far-dhar 8 

fusil fiu-ztl B, fiuzii* 8 

future fiu-tar B, fiu'tshor 3 
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O 

gaUani adj. gsel'tni B, ffSBl'ent S 

gallant n. ralffint* B, S 

gallows gtm'ds B, S 

gaol (ooAL in 0) dzheel 0, B, S 

gap gaep B, S 

gape gsetsp B, S 

garden gser'dn D, gwsBrdin B, S 

gauge geedzh D, gAAdsh B, geedzh 9 

gentian dzhen'shm B, daeii'tshsBn S 

Oeorge dzhArdsh B, dzhjukidzh S 

Ohent Gsent D 

ghoet ganst O, goost B, S 

gibbotte dzhtb'es B, gtb'os S 

gill dzhtl B, 8 

gUU gtlz B, S 

girl gerl B, gsrl S 

^2^^ gliib 0, B, 8 

^Am2^ gliid 0, S 

glu€ glia B, 8 

^na^ nset D, B, 8 

gnaw daa D, B, S 

^oA^ guuld B, 8 

gone gon D, B, gAn 8 

^0«np g98'9p 0, gos'tp B, gAs*tp 8 

gouge gaudzh 0, guiiazh S 

Chugh Gof D 

gourd guurd 0, gourd B, gaurd 8 

govern govtm B, gavarn 8 

government goT'trmmt B, gpv'smmsiit 8 

grand grs&send B, grsnd 8 

grandeur groesBnd'jdr B» green'dzhar 8 

grange greendzh D, 8 

grant grsBsnt B, 8 

yroM grass B, S 

great griit 0, greet B, 8 

yroa^ gneet B, grAAt 8 

^rvcw gros'tr B, groo'sar 8 

group gruup B, 8 

groveling graviiq 0, grovltq B, grAV- 

h'q S 
guerdon gwer'den 0, gwEr'dan 8 
guttural got'iurtl B, gat'iurel 8 
^mna^^tcgimnses'tik B,dzhtmiuB8*ttlL8 



h — mute in honour^ honourable, herb, 

heir, honesty humble^ D 
habitual Heebit'iuil B, HSBbitiufcl 8 
haft BSDsft B, Haeft 8 
half HAAf 0, Hffisef B, 8 
halfpenny Hee-pint B, Hee'psni 8 
halleltifah Hffililiu'dzheB B, Hseleeluu'JSB 

8 
handkerchief Hfend'ktrtshtr B, Hoeq*- 

lurtshtf 8 
handsel HOBn'stl B, C 
harlequin Hser'ltkm B, HeBer'lEldin 8 
haste Heest D, B, 8 
hasten Hees'tn D, B, 8 



hauneh (hanch in 0), haahsIi 0, B, 
Hi^ntsh 8 

haunt HAAUt B, HflBUt HAAUt S 

hautboy Hoo'boi B, Hoo'bAAi 8 

hearken Hserk'n 0, Hrosarkn B, 8 

heart umri 0, BSBSBrt B, 8 

heaven HeT*n 0, D 

height Heet 0, B, HAit 8 

heinotu Hee'nas B, Hii-nas 8 

heir eer 0, B, 8 

hetnorrhoids em*aroidz B, Hsni'MrAAidz 

8 
her Har B, 8 
herb erb D, B, HBrb 8 
herbage er-bidsh B, HEr-bidzh 8. 
herbal er-bil B, HBr'baBl 8 
here Hiir O, B, 8 
heHtableeriUU B, HETiteebl 8 
hero Hira B, mi'roo 8 
heroine Hir'atn B, uwrooin 8 
heroism Hir*aizm B, HErootzm 8 
heron mr an B, HErn 8 
heterogeneal Bet'arogen'ieBl 0, net'ra- 

dzhin'jil B, Hst Brodzhii'njael 8 
high Hai D, B, uaI S 
hoard (hobd in 0), Hard 0, Hoord B, 8 
Holborn Hoobam 0, D 
hold Hauld B, Hoold 8 
honest an'tst B, An'tst 8 
honey nan's B, Hani 8 
honour on'tr B, An'ar 8 
host Host B, Hoost B 
hostler ost'lir B, AS'lar 8 
hough Hof D, HAk 8 
housewife naz'tf B, naz'Wtf 8 
hovel Ha'vel (), hovI B, haviI S 
hover navar 0, Hovtr B, HAver 8 
huge Hiudsb B, niudzh S 
humble am-b'I D, Hambl B, am bl S 
humor iu'mar B, 8 
huzza HdzsBffi- B, 8 
hyena Hai'ensB B, HAi^ii'nsB 8 



idiot id'jat B, t'd'jat 8 

impugn trapaq* B, tmpiun* 8 

incisive tn.s/z'fv B, msAi'Sty 8 

indict ludait* B, tndAit' 8 

indictment indait'ment D 

ir^ure in'dzbar B, 8 

inspires inspaiarz 0, t'nspairz* B, tn- 

gpAirz' 8 
instead iiistiid B, instEd* S 
invalid adj. tnvflel fd B, 8 
invalid n. mvteliid B, 8 
inveigh invee- (), invii* B, invee* 8 
inveigle I'nTii'gl B, tnvee'gl 8 
iron ai*arn 0, D, alrn B, ai'arn 8 
is tz B, S 
Isaae s[i*z»k D 

69 
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Ule oil B| Ail S 
tuue e-iu B, t's'shu S 
isthmus ttt'mas B, ts'inas S 



James Dzbiimz 

Jaunt dzhseaent B, dzheent S 

Japan dzheepsBn* B, dzhsepsen* S 

Jeopardy dzaep-ardt 0, ozhep-irdi B, 

dzhEp*ardi S 
jetpel dznuu'il B, S 
John Dzhan J 

Join dzhain 0, dzhoin B, dzhAin S 
Joint dzhaint 0, dzhaint B, dzhAint S 
Jointure dzhain'tar B, dzbAAin'tshar S 
Jole,Joll dzhaul B, dzhool S 
Joit dzhault B, dzhoolt S 
Jostle dzhAS'l B, S 
Juice dzhuus B, S 

Juncture dzhaqktar B, dzhaqk'tshar S 
June Dzhuun B, S 
Justle dzhafll B, dzbAS'l S 



kali kee'lai B. kee*li S 
jfe*y kii 0, B, S 
kiln kil 0, D, B, S 
knave neev B, F, S 
knoll nool naul 0, daI S 



lanch lAAnsh 0, laBflensb B, Isentsh S 
language IsBQ'wtdsh B, Isdq'wedzh F, 

Iseq-g^tdzQ S 
lath Iteth B, leeseth S 
laudanum lAA'dtnam B, Ud senam S 
laugh leef 0, D, Ifeaef B, leef S 
laundry landrt Iseeea'dn B, leen'dri S 
laurel lAA'rtl B, Ur'tl S 
learning Ifieaer-ntq B, larn'tq F, lErn'iq S 
levee levii B, lEvi S 
lecture lek tar 0, lekt'jar 6, Isktshar S 
leeward liiwArd B, liu'ard S 
leisure lee-zhar 0, leez'jar B, lezh*ur F, 

lii'zhar S 
leopard lep*ard 0, lep'ird B, lEp-ard S 
lessee (leassee m 0) liisii* 0, lesii* B, S 
lessor (leabsob in 0) liisar* 0, Ies-af S 
listen ItiB'n B, S 
lietUenant liiuten'ffint 0, liaten'tnt B, 

liftED'ffint S 
loath lAth B, \ooih. S 
loathe loodh B, S 
loin lain 0, Iain B, lAAin S 
London Lan'an B 
lost last B, lAst S 
lough laf 0, lAk S 
lustring lia'striq B, liat'8tr/q S 



M 

machine mieshim* D, B, S 

magazine msBg^ziin* 0, B, S 

malign meelain B, mcBlAin* S 

malkin mAAl'km B, mAA'km S 

mall mAAL B, mael S 

malmsey m(e89*m6i B, msBsem'zi S ' 

maniac msanai'sk B, mee*nj8ek S 

mare meear 0, meer B, S 

marine msBriin* B, S ' 

mareschal meer'shsBl D, mser'shtl B, 

msser'sheel S 
manger mAAn'dzliar 0, meen'dzhir B, 

meen'dzhar S 
mantua msBD'ta B, msen'tsa S 
many meen'i B, msn'i S 
marchioness mseser'tshjanis B, mauer*- 

tfibants S 
marriage nuer'tdzh D, B, S 
mash (mbash in 0) miish 0, maesli B, S 
mass mass B, S 
meacock mii kak 0, mii'kAk S 
medicine med stn O, B, S 
mediocrity midjtakTttt B. meedzhAk'- 

riti S 
memoir mimoir* B, mee'mAAir mii*- 

mwAAr S 
fnere miir O, B, meer S 
miniature min'teetiur B, mt'n'itshar S 
minister min'istir B, mm'tistar S 
minute adj. mainiut* B, mtniat* S 
minute n. min-at B, mm*it S 
misery mtz'n B, mtz*ari S 
misprision mtsprtz'an B, mtsprfzh'an S 
mistress mtlB'trts B, S 
moil mail 0, mail B, mAAil S 
moiety moo-iii B, roAAi'eeti S 
Monday Mandt B, Man'dee S 
Monmouth Man-math D 
monsieur man'siur B 
moor mooT 0, B, S 
more mooar 0, moor, S 
most mttust 0, mast B, moost B 
mould mauld B, moold S 
moult mault B, moolt B 
move mar muuv 0, muuv D, B, S 
moiv n. man B, mAU 8 
mushroom mash'ruun B, masb'ruum S 

N 

natural naet'iur/l B, nsDt'ursDl F, nsetsb*- 

arElS 
nature nectar 0, neet-jar B, nee'tfebar S 
navy ney* B, neevi S 
neigh nii B, nee S 
neighbour nee'bar 0, B, S 
neither needh-er (), noi'dhtr B, nii'dber S 
new niu B, nuu F, niu S 
nuncio nen-sba B, nan*shoo S [S 

ftM^^M/nap'sbsel 0, nap'sbtl B, nap'sbse 
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obliff$ oblii'dzh* D, oblaicUh* obUidsh* B 

oobLddzh' oobliidzh* S 
oblique obliik* B, oobUik S 
obse$n$ obsiin' 0, B, Absiin* 8 
oecMion okeez'jdn B, Akee'zban S 
o/ov D, B, AY S 
ojfofC, Af 8 
oil ail 0, ail B, AAil 8 
ointment oint'ment 0, aint'mtnt B» 

AAint'mEnt S 
once W8BD8 B, wAns 8 
one on wan D, wsDn B, wan F, WAn 8 
one-eyed wsen-ai'td B, WAn*Aid 8 
oneneea waen-ntis B, WAn-nis 8 
onion an'jan B, 8 
onljf an'Ii B, 0on*li 8 
ordeal Ard'jtl B, AAT'djffil 8 
ousel au'zel 0, au-sil B, ua'zl 8 
oyer a-Jir B, AAi*ar 8 
oyea oo-jis B, ootis' 8 



palm pAAm 0, pseflelm B, psesem 8 
fwley pAAl'zi B, pAAl'zi 8 
parliament pcefer'ttment D, poeeritintnt 

B, pssser-liraBnt 8 
passed poest B, F, 8 
patent pectint B, p(Bt*rait 8 
patentee psBtentii* B, psstEntii* 8 
path pffiSBth B, 8 
perfect TOBT-iit D, perfet B, paifekt F, 

pBrftkt 8 
peremptory perem'tan B, pBr'Eratari 8 
perfection perfek'shan D, B, pBrfEk*- 

shan 8 
perfectly per-ftUi B, pBr-foktli 8 
perform parfArm* B, F, pBrfAArm* 8 
periwig pen'wtg B^ pBr'iwtg S 
perjure per'dzhar B, 8 
perverse pervaBrs* penrers* B, pBrvBrs' 8 
pervert per?»rt pervert B, psrvBrt* 8 
pestle pest'l B, past'l 8 
pcttU pit-el B, DEt'SBl 8 
petard pit'serd B, pee'tieserd 8 
phalanx fsel'SBqks B, fee'leqks 8 
Pharaoh Feer'o D 
philosophy failas'aft B, ftlAs*Af i 8 
phlegm fliim D, flom B, 8 
phlogiston floodzhts'tan B, floogis'toon 8 
phthisis tt'z'tz B« fthAi'sis 8 
piazza paiaBZ'ffi B, pijsez'SB 8 
picture pik'tar 0, pikt- jar B, ptk'tshar 8 
pier piir B, 8 

pierce pilrs 0, pers piirs B, pBrs 8 
pin pin B, pin 8 

placard pleekseierd' B, plseknterd* 8 
plait pleet B, 8 
pUa plii O, B, 8 
plough plan B, pUn 8 



point paint 0, paint B, pAAint 8 
poison pai'zn 0, poiz'an B, pAAi'zn 8 
police paHis B, pooliis* 8 
poU pool paul 0, pool B, 8 
pomegranate pamgrsBn'et 0, poomgnen*- 

eet B, pAmffnen'Et 8 
pommel pam-el D, pam.'tl B, 8 
pomp p.\inp B) 8 
poniard poin'jird B, pAn-rard 8 
poor poor 0, pnur B, 8 
porch poortsb B, 8 

porpoise par-poiz par'pas B, pAAr-pas 8 
port pnurt 0, part B, poorfc 8 
post punst 0, past B, poost B 
posture past'iur B, p%A8*tshar 8 
pother padh'tr B, padh-ar B 
poultice paultis 0, paal't«3 B, pool'tts 8 
poultry paul'tri 0, paul'tri B, pool'tri 8 
pour panr O 

precise prisaiz* B, priisAis* 8 
premier prem iir B, prEmviir 8 
prescience pris'aii'ns B, prii'shBns 8 
pretty pret't B, prit'i 8 
process pras-es B, prAB'is 8 
profile proofail' B. proof iil* 8 
prologue pral'ag Os B, prAlag 8 
prove prev pruuv 0, pruuv D, B, 8 
prowl pram B, prAul 8 
prude priud B, pruud 8 
psalm SAAm 0, 8898Bm B, 8 
ptisan tai'seen B, ttzasn* 8 
pudding pud'tn B, pud't'q 3 
puisne piu'izn B. piu'ni 8 
pumice piumts B, 8 
pttre pinar 0, piur B, 8 
pursue parsin* B, 8 

pursuivant ^^vziYmtLi B, par'SwiTBnt 8 
push pi]3h B, 8 
put pet B, put 8 

a 

^iK»fran^/!9kweedneq'g*l B^kwtedrseq'gl 

quadrant kwee'drasnt B, kwee'drBnt 8 
quadrille kwee'dril B, kEDdril* 8 
quadruped kwced'riuped B, 8 
quaff kw8Bf B, 8 
quality kw8Bl»ti B, kwael-iti, kwAliti 

persons of high ranky 8 
qualm ku;AAm 0, kwAAlm B, kweaffim 8 
quandary kwsBn'deert B, kwAndeeri S 
quantity kwmntiti B, kween'titi 8 
quantum kwffin'tam B, S 
quarreU kw»r*il B, kwAr'il 8 
quarry kwaer't B, kWAr*i 8 
quart kwAArt B, S 
quarter kwAAr'ttr B, kwAAr'tar 8 
quash kwAA'sh B, kwAsh 8 
quarto kwser ta B, kwseaer'too 8 
quatrain kwAA'treen B, kwAAr'trtn 3 
quay kii 0, kwee B, kee 8 
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guean kwin B, kween S 

queen kwiin B^ S 

question kwest'jan B, kices'tahdn F, 

kwBS'tshan 8 
quire ksir B, kwAir S 
quoif koif B, kwA4if 3 
qtdoit koit B, kwAAit 8 
quoth kwoth By kooth S 

E 

ragotU reeguu* B, rsegua* 8 

raillery ree'ltrt B, rsel'Bri 8 

raisin reez'n 0, ree'sin B, ree'zn S 

rant resent B, rent 8 

rapier ree'piir B, ree'pjiir 8 

rapine reffi'ptn B, rsep'tn S 

rapture rsBp'tiur B, ncp'tshdr 8 

ratio raesh'O B, ree'shoo 8 

reason ree'zan B, rii'zn S 

receipt reseet* resiit* 0, risiit* B, riisiit* 

8 
redpe res'tpi B, rss'ipee 8 
reign reen O, B, 8 
rein reen 0, B, 8 
renard renaeaerd* B^ rEU'Erd 8 
rendevous ren*diTTiuz B, rAn'deevutt 8 
rere riiar 0, reer B 

reserved risffirr'td riserr'td B, rizErvd* 8 
resin rez'm B, 8 
resource risdars' B, riisuurs* S 
revert rivBBrf rivert* B, rivErt' S 
ribband rtb't'n D, rtb'SBn B, rib'tn S 
rigging n"g-in B, ne-iq S 
roquelaure rok'eloo B, rAk'loo 8 
roll tool raul 0, raul B, ioo\ S 
rotnanee roomsena* B, S 
Rome'Rwixxi Ram 0, Ruum B 
ronion ranjan B, rAn-Jsn S 
rost ruust 

rouge raudzh 0, raudsh B, ruiizh S 
rough raf 0, D, B, S 
rule rial B, mul S 
ruse riuz B 
rustle rael fi, S 
ruth rath B, ruuth S 

S 

saffron Bffif'am 0, D, B, saef'ran S 

salmon SAA'man 0, saoni'dn D, B, S 

salt sAAlt B, S 

salve lAAY 0, (Hefley B, saelv S 

sausage sadflB'Sidsh B, sesidzh S 

scald skAAld D, B, S 

scarce ekers 0, skeers B, skBrs S 

seath Bksethy B, ekcetli S 

seene siin 0, B, S 

sceptic skep'ttk D, B, skEp'ttk S 

schedule sed'iul B, sEdzh'auI S 

scheme skiim 0, B, S 

schism sizm D, B, S 



scoff Bkof B, skAf S 

seoldA.onidB,9koo\dS 

scotch sk^tsh skatsh B, skAtah S 

scrivener skrtynar 

scroll skrool skranl 0, Bkraul B, skrool S 

scourge skardzh 0, skoordsh B, skardzh S 

scrutaire skriutoor B, skruutoor* S 

sea sii 0, B, S 

seamstress siim'strnB B, sems'triiB S 

searce sera B 

sdte siiz 0, B, S 

sensuous Ben'siuae B, Bsn'shuas S 

serene siriin* B, F 

sergeant B83r*dzhint B, 8i)Dffir*dz1isnt S 

servant 8ffir*yint Ber'yi'nt B, sBr-yBnt S 

severe Biyiir* 0, B, S 

sew sin did sow 0, boo does sew B, S 

sewer shoor B, Biu'ar waiter, shooT 

watercourse, Boo'ar one who sews S 
Shalt BhAAlt B, Bhffilt S 
shawm (shalm in 0), shAAX 0, B, S 
shepherd shep'trd B, abEp'ard S 
sherd sbeerd B, ah Bid S 
shew abiu did show 0, shoo does show B, 8 
shire shiir 0, B, sliAir S 
shirt abart B, S 
shoe ahuu B, S 

sftorn shuurn 0, sliAm B, ahAArn S 
short abATt B, abAArt S 
should ahaud B, abud S 
shoulder abaul'dar 0, abauld'tr B, 

Bbool'dar S 
shrew abriu 0, abriu B, abruu S 
sigh Baitbf better aai B, baIu S 
sick aik B, atk S 
sign aaia D, B, BAin B 
signior sii'niar D 
signiory aen' lart B, athvoori S 
sin sin B, am S 
since aina B, S 
sirocco 8airak*a B, BiTAk*oo S 
sirrah asero) 0, aare B, afflraa S 
sirup atr*ap B, aar*ap S 
sixth Bi'kat B, Btkath S 
skeleton (sceleton in D), akel'etan D, 

akel'ftan B, akEl'itan S 
slander alsBfen-dir B, aljen'dar S 
slant alaeaent B, altent S 
sleight alait B, aUit S 
slough alaf* B, sUu S 
rioven alay-tn B, alayn S 
smouldering amaul'dinq B, smool'dBrtq S 
sojourn aoo'dzbarn B, S 
sold aauld B, aoold S 
solder BAd'tr B, BAd'ar S 
soldier aauld-jir B, aool'dzbar S 
sonata aanee'tee B, aoonee'tee S 
soot aat D, B, S 
sootiness aat'tnta B, saHntis S 
sooty aat'i B, auu'ti S 
sotiU Bool By S 
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tout suns B, sAUfl S 

toutherly sadh-trlt B, 98dh'orli S 

toitereign Boyereen D, «8T*rta B* 

KT'Ersn S 
tph^e sfiir 0, B, S 
tpinet spAiet' B, 8 
tport spunrt O, qptfort B, 8 
tquab mrmh B, skwAb S 
tquMU Bkw»bl B, skwAb*! 8 
tquadrcn swaaffi'dron B, ikwAA^dian 8 
tqwdid 8kw8Bl-td B, skwAl-id S 
tquaior skwee'lar B 
iquander gkwAAn'dtr B, skwAn-ddr 8 
tquath BkwAAsh B, skwAsh 8 
tquirrel skwirfl B, BkwBrtl 8 
f^a/steef B, S 
ttalk stAAk B, 8 

ttanch BtAADsh 0, stteffiDsli B,8inntBfa 8 
ttiletto stoi-leto B, tXt^i'oo 8 
ttowtaek stom'iBk B, Btain'dk 8 
tUmaehir Btam^setehar D, Btom'SBtohtr 

B, Btdiii*fdzhor 8 
ttood Btund B, stud F, 8 
tti>wr 8tdY*9r 
airangt streeadxh D, BtreendBh B> 

Btreendxh 8 
ttranger BtrAAndzhar 0, Btreen'dshtr 

B, itreendih'dT S 
ttrdl Btroul B, Btrool S 
tubtilt Bat-l D, B, Beb'til S 
tubile Bot'l S 
audden sad'n B, sad 'in S 
tudorijic nndoanf-tk B, Bhtradoort'f'tk S 
tudorout Biu'doraB B, sbini'daonB S 
tue sbnu B, sau S 
met Bhuu'tt B, S 
tuetf Bbuu'iti B, fibnn'tti S 
tuffar Bbuu-gtr B, Bboff 'ar S 
tuieide Bbou'cwid B, Bbna isAid S 
tuit Bbnut B, saut S 
suitable sbuut'ibl B, Buat'sbl S 
suite Bwiit S 

suitor Bhnut'ar B, 8iiii*tar S 
suitress BbaQ'trii B» Baa-trtB S 
Sunday San'dt B 
super- sitt'pt'r- B, sbua-pBr- S 
superable siu'ptrtbl B, siiQU'psrBbl S 
superb Binperb* B, BbuupErb* S 
superior siupir-tar B, Bbnnpii-rjar S 
supernal Biaper ml B, BbanpsT'iisl S 
supine Biupain* B, Bbuii'pAin h. 

BhuvpAiii' uf^', S 
supinity ainpai'iiiti B^ Bbatipt1ri*tti S 
support^ Bdpnart* O, Bapoort* B, S 
suprO' Biu'pri^ B, Bbaa*jpnB- S 
supremacy sinprii'mm B, BhuQprBm'eBi 

S 
supreme Biapriim* 0, B, Bbmipriiiii* S 
«Mm/BiaTtlB, Bbua*r8Bl S 
suranee siii'rtnB B, BhaaTBOB S 
sure Bbaor B, S 



amiout sartant* B, Bartaut* S 

future Bhau'tar B, Bhaa*tBhar S 

twah Bwnb B, BWAb S 

twaddle BWflddl B, BWAd'l S 

twag BWSBg B, S 

tu)eilow vwJuAoo B, bwaI'oo S 

t%Dam Bwem B, S 

ewamp bw AAinp B, BWAmp S 

tufon BWAAn B, bwaii S 

tUMp BWAAp B, BWAp S 

ttMintf BWAArd B, S 
twarm BWAAnn B, S 
twarth BWAAith B, S 

twath BWAABb B, BWASh S 

twath Bweth B 
twear Bweer 0, B, S 
twoon Buun D, B, S 
twarm swAArm B, S 

T 

tabard tee'bsrd B 

talk tAAk B, S 

task t»Bk B, S 

tea tu 0, B, S 

tear t. tear 0, S 

tenet tiii*et B, tiiiiBt S 

tenable tin*tbl B, tiinnbl S 

tewiku. B 

their dbeer 0, B, S 

there dheer 0, B, S 

these dbiiz 0, B, S 

thought th0ot 0, tbAt B, tbAAt S 

thoutand than'zand 0, tbAU'zend F 

threepence thrtp'iDB B, tbrtp'xiiB S 

threepenny tbrtp*(nt B| tbrip'sni S 

^tial s •sbel 

-tiate B .sheet 

•tUm s -Bhan 

tissue twin B, tish'U S 

toU tail 

toUet toi-lit B, lAAHft S 

told tould B, toold S 

toU tool taol 0, taul B, tool S 

tomb tuam B, S 

tonture tan'siur B, tAn'Bbar S 

torn tnurn 0, tArn B, toorn S 

touch tautBh 0, tatah B, S 

tough taf 0, D, B, S 

tour tour B, tunr S 

toupet tnvpii* B, S 

tournament tarn'emint B, tunr'naroEnt 

S 
toumay tar*nee B, taor'nee S 
touse touz B, tAQZ S 
transient tnens-jint B, tnen'sbsnt S 
trencher tren*8bir B, trBii'tsbar S 
troll troul B, trool 8 
trough trof 0, D, B, trAf S 
true triu B, truu F, S 
truth tnrnth B, S 
tuetday tiaz'dt B, tBhniUE*dee S 
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tulip tiu'lip B, tsbuultp S 
tumid tiu-mtd B, tsbuu-mtd S 
tumour tiu-mar B, tehuumar S 
tumult tiu-malt B, tshaa-malt S 
tuw tiun B, tshuun S 
tutor tiu'tdr B, tshaa'tor S 
tj/rant tai-rint B, tAiTSBiit S 
twelvemonth twel-manth B, twEl'manth 

S. 
twehepence twel'ptns B, twEl'pEiis S 
tufdvepenny twel'pent B, twEl'pEni S 
twopence tap'pins B, tap-ans S 
typify tai-pifai B, tip*ifi S 
tyrannize ^i'laenaiz B, tEr'ABniiz S 
tyrannous tai'nenas B, tErrtenas S 
tyranny tir'aeni B, tEr'teni S 

u 

union inn ?an B, S . 

unlearned anlseaeru'td B, anlaBrad* F, 

anler'utd S 
untrue antrau* B, S 
uphold apHduld* B, apaoold S 
uequebaugh askibAA* B, askweeboDSQ* S 
tuual iuz'Jil B, iu'zbuEl S 
usurer iu'zarir B, iu'zharar S 
UiuHoue iuziuTiaa B, iuzbuuTjas S 
wury iuz'ar» B, iu'zbarii S 



vacuoue veekiuas B, vackiuas S 

valet vocl'it B, viel'Et vaI'E S 

Vaughan Vaau D 

vein veen 0, B, S 

venison yenzan 0, D,TEn'«aan S 

verdict Ter'diltt D, verd«t B, TEfdikt S 

verjuice Tser'dzbuus B, Ter'dzbuus S 

vermicelli Termfselt B, YErmttabElii S 

vicious vii'sbas U, S 

victualler ytt'lar D, Ttt-lir B, viflar S 

victuals Ttt'lz D, B, S 

villaye vtlfdab B, viledzb F, ytl-tdzb S 

villain vtl m B, ytl-en F, yil'sn S 

virile yai'rail B, yAi'rAil S 

virility yairil't'ti B 

virtue ytr'tiu B, vEr'tsbuu S 

viscount vai'kaunt B, VAi'kAant S 

voyage yoo't'dssb B, VAAi'«^b S 

wabble >T2eb'l B, WAb'l S 

wad wsed H, wAd S 

waft wseft B, S 

waff aye WAAf'ttdsb B, ^yesf'tEdzh S 

wainscot weu'skat 0, weeu'skot B, 

wEii'skat S 
walk wAAk B, S 
wallop \\«\ ap B, WAlap S 



wallow wsbI'oo B, waI'oo S 

walnut wAAl'nat B, S 

wan ween B, S 

wand wsBud B, WAnd S 

wander WAAn-dtr B, WAn-dar S 

want WAAnt B, WAnt S 

wanton WAAEtan B, WAU'tan S 

war WAAT 0, B, S 

ward WAArd 0, B, S 

warm WAArm 0, B. S 

warn WAArn 0, B, S 

warrant wAA'rtnt B, WAr'Eiit S 

warren WAr*en 0, WAAr'tn B, wArt'n S 

was WAAZ B, WAZ S 

wash WAAsb B, WAsb S 
wasp WAAsp B, wsesp S 

wast WAASt B, WA8t S 

waste weest D, B, S 

watch wAteh 0, WAAteh B, WAtsb S 

water WAA'tar 0, D, WAA'ti'r B, WAA'tar 

S 
wattle wffit-1 B, WAt'l S 
weapon wiip'n 0, B, wEp'n S 
wear weer 0, B, S 
Wednesday Wenz'dee D, Wenz'dt B, 

Wenz-dee S 
weight weet 0, 6, S 
were weer 0, wer B, wEr S 
where wbeer 0, B, S 
whistle wbtis'l B, S 
who Huu B, S 
whole whool B, F, nool S 
whom Huam B, S 
whore hoot 0, B, Huur S 
whose HUQz B, S 
why wbai B, hwaI S 
windpipe wtn-paip B, WAind'pAip S 
windlass win*ltis B, wtn'lBs S 
windmill wm'mtl B, wAind'mtl S 
withhold wttbuauld* B, wttbHoold S 
wold woold B, S 
«w// wuulf 0, B, wulf S 
woman wem'sen 0, wam'tii B, wum'an S 
womb woom D, wuuni B, S 
women wim'th B, S 
won wan B, wae S 
wont want B, wunt S 
woo wuu B, S 

word wanrd ward 0, ward B, S 
work wuurk wark 0, wark B, S 
world wuurld warld O, warld B, S 
worm wuonn wann 0, warm B, S 
worry wurt 0, war't B, S 
toorship wor-gbtp 0, war'sbip B, S 
worst wuurst warst 0, woont B, warst S 
worsted wuur*8ted war'sted 0, warsttd 

B, wus'tt'd S 
wort wart 0, B, S 
worth wiiurtb wartb 0, B, S 
would wuud By uuld F, wud S 
wound waund 0, B, wiraiid S 
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wraih rAAth 0, rsetBth B, rAAth S 
wr&sile res'l B, tes'I S 
wrought root 0, rAt B, rAAt S 



^aeht JAAt B, 7At S 

yea jii O, joe B, S 

yearn jiim 0, Jem B, jsm S 

yeast jest B - 



yelk Jelk B, jook S 

yeoman jam'sen 0, jem'fen B, JEm*dn S 

yee job B, jts S 

yield jiild B, S 

yolk jalk B, jook S 

^M^ JTlOl B 

Z 

zealot zii'lot 0, zel'ot B, zsl'at S 
unUh zm*tth B, zii-nith S 



Select Bhyhes of the Eighteenth Cemtukt. 

The following rhymes from poets of the xvin th century have 
been collected from Walker and Prof. Haldeman (snpr^ p. 1035). 
The names and dates of the writers are : 



Beattie 

Broome 

CharchiU 

Cotton 

Cowper 

Croxall 

Darwin 

Eusden 



1785—1803 
1689—1745 
1731—1764 
1707—1788 
1731—1800 

d. 1752 
1731—1802 

d. 1730 



1709—1773 
1712—1767 
1688-1744 
1721—1771 



Somcrville 1692—1742 

Tickell 1686—1740 

Warton 1728—1790 

Watts 1674—1748 



Falconer 1730—1769 Lyttelton 

Fenton 1683—1730 £. Moore 

Gay 1688—1732 Pope 

Gifford 1757—1826 Smollett 

.Goldamith 1728—1774 

Gray 1716—1771 

Hoole 1727—1803 

Johnson 1709—1781 

It must not be forgotten that these writers were greatly in- 
fluenced by the pronunciation of the xvirth century, in which 
some of them were bom, and to which their parents all probably 
belonged, and hence they might be apt to consider those rhymes 
which would have been correct in their parents' mouths even more 
correct than others which they now permitted themselves. It was 
a century of transition for ea in especial, and probably also for a, 
the first travelling from (ee) to (ii), and the second from (aeee) to 
(ee). " Glorious John" Dry den, who died at the beginning of the 
century, was looked upon as a model of versification until Pope 
gained the ascendant, but Pope was certainly materially influenced 
by Dryden's usages. Bearing this in min^ we must expect the 
rhymes to present nearly the same character as those in the pre- 
ceding century, and our examination of Tennyson and Moore (pp. 
858-862) shews how potent the influence of the xvni th century 
writers still remains. 

The arrangement is therefore the same as for Dryden, p. 1034, 
and the xviith century, supdl p. 1036. The numbers point out 
the same groups as in those cases. 

1. Car war, Pope, regards rewards, 



Oay, far war, Darwin, afar war, 
Falconer, star war, Beattie, care war, 
I*ope. square war, Darwin, are war, 
Cowper, safe laugh, Fope, glass place, 
Fope. mast plac d, Fope, take track, 
Fope, past waste, Fope — would prob- 
ably never have been used, had they 
not been an heritage from the preceding 
century. But Pope may have had an 
antique pronunciation. 

2. As ai and a long had both become 
(ee), these rhymes need not be noticed. 

3. Wear star, Fope, plain man. 



Fope, remained land, Fope, air star, 
Fope, fur air, Johnson, appear regu- 
lar, Fope, err singular, Fopt — must 
also seek their justification in the usages 
of the XVII th century. The pronun- 
ciation of the preceding or succeeding 
century only renders the rhymes worse. 
4. Waves receives, Pope; take speak, 
Fope ; shade mead. Pope ; race peace, 
B, Moore; were now perfect rhymes, 
and pajBt feast, E, Moore^ was apparent- 
ly justified on the authority of the pre- 
ceding, although it had lons^ ceased to 
have its old meaning (o)®, e^, and had 
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become (», ee) or (le, u)« Obey tea, 
Fope ; awa]^ tea, Fope; oonyey sea, 
Warton ; fail*d reyeal'd, Oay ; oisplay 
sea, Oay ; airs, ears, Gray; sphere 
bear, Ape; sphere there, Pope; ear 
repair there, F^; were all perfect, 
although the Tii) sound had begun 
to be acknowleoged for (ea, e). But: 
there transfer, Fenton ; here refer, 
Fope; were fear, Euaden ; steer cha- 
racter, Fope; field held, Fope; were 
remnants of the xvn th century usage. 
Heath death, Fope; death heath, 
BeaUie; drest feast, Po|9^; breakneck, 
Fope; yet complete. Cotton; decay'd 
fled, Lyttelton; were all rhymes or a 
long and short Yowel Tee, e) ; and : feel 
miu, Fope ; ship cleep, Falconer ; 
rhymes of long and short (ii, t), doing 
duty for (ii, i). Perhaps: receives 
giyes, Fiope; steals hills, Warton; were 
(ee, t^ standing for (ee, e), and: stretch 
beech, Orayt was a confusion of the 
two last cases. 

5. No instances of (e, i) haye been 
collected; but they were no doubt 
sufficiently common. 

6. With: high pillory, Somerville; 
fry jealousy, Fope; buy dispensary, 
Fope; sky company, Fope; we may 
class: eyes rise precipice, Fope; rise 
precipice, Fdpe; wise inconsistencies, 
Fope; delight wit, Fope; revive live, 
Fope. But: winds finds, CroxaU^ is 
justified by the still persistent "poetic " 
pronunciation of wind as (weind) . We 
of course find also : free liberty, Fope^ 
and many such instances. 

7. Joined mankind, Fope, refin*d 
join'd, IHekell. join divine, Fope. join 

ine, Fope, Churehill^ Falconer, shine 
join, Beatiie, thine join, LytteUon, 
join thine, Oifford, soil smile. Falconer, 
guile toil, Smollett, smile toil, Johnson, 
smiles toils, ffook. These were in ac- 
cordance with received pronunciation, 
but : vice destroys, Fope, seems to be a 
liberty. Weight height, Fope, Falconer, 
was regular as (weet, Heet). 

8. Such rhymes as : none own, Fope, 
which was perfect, or else (00, oou), 
seem to have led poets to use : known 
town, Gay; brow grow, Fope; brow 
woe, Croxall; vows woes, Fvpe; ^iret 
Biote, Feattie ; own town, Fipe; adores 
pow*rs, Pope, although they were (00, 
ou) at best. We nave also (00, 0) 
treated as if it were a Thyme of a long 
and short vowel, in : sun upon none, 
Fope; lost boast, Fope; show'd trod, 
Pope; gross moss, Jipe; coast tossed, 



• 
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Falconer; thought wrote, Broome. 
Also the old rhymes of (00, uu) de- 
pending upon the still older (00, 00) in : 
took spoke, Fope; boor door, Oold- 
emith ; and even : assure door. Watte, 
The usual coniiisions, likewise an old 
tradition, occur in: blood wood, Fope; 
blood good, Fope ; stood blood. Falconer, 
Fope; mood flood, Warton; wood blood. 
Gay; wood blood, Darwin; brood flood. 
Gotten, And to the same tradition is 
perhaps due the rhymes of come with {00) 
or (uu; : home come, Fope; doom come. 
Pope; dome come, Fope; come room, 
Fope; come tomb, Warton; bloom 
come, Gifford, The following rhymes 
were perfect : doom ^me,Fope; tomb 
Rome, Darwin ; gone stone, Croxall ; 
house ¥ovtt Pope, Perhaps : house torn, 
Churchill — where eoue is the French 
(8u)---was only meant to be absurd; 
still it may have been in use as a slang 
term at the time. 

9. No instances of (eu, iu) or (iu, 
uu) have been noted, but the latter were 
not all uncommon. 

10. Groves loves, Fope. grove love, 
Johnson, rove love, Smollett, grove 
above, Gay. throne begun, Fope. 
moves doves, Fope. prove love. Pope, 
fool dull. Pope. These seem to have 
held their ground from pure convenience, 
as did also: flung along. Pope; long 
tongue, Fope; songs tongues. Watte. 
Full rule. Pope, is only a short and a 
long vowel rhyme (u, uu). 

11 The innuenoe of (r} is apparent 
in: horse course. Pope; sort court, 
Fope ; board lord, Fope; resort court, 
Fope; borne return. Pope; worn turn, 
pipe. But in : observe starve. Pope; 
desert heart, Pope; ermine charming. 
Gay ; we have also a zyu th century 
tradition. 

12. Nature creature, Gay ; nature 
satire, Gay, Gray; fault thought, Pcpe; 
were perfect rhymes (nee*ter kree*ter 
see*ter, fAAt thAAt); and perhaps in: 
call equivocal. Pope, the last word was 
pronounced with ( aa) for the occasion, at 
any rate such rhymes were an ancient 
' tradition, as they were common in 
Spenser. Even: still suitable, Ft>pe, 
is half justifiable, as the 'ble here is 
only a -6t7 obscured. But could : ca- 
price nice, Fope, have ever rhymed as 
(kseprsis*, nais) or as (ksDpriis*, niis) P 
Of course : eve grave, Warton, was a 
mere license, and: arms warns, Gold" 
smith, was perhaps meant for aa asso- 
nanoe. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

iLLUSTRiiTIONS OF THE PRONUNCIATION OF EnGLTSH DURING 

THE Nineteenth Century. 

§ 1. Educated English Pronuneiation. 

Ok referring to Chapter I., pp. 18 and 19, the reader will see that 
in thus endeavouring to give an account of the Pronunciation of 
English at different periods, I have been throughout thoroughly 
aware that there was at no time any approach to a uniform pronun- 
ciation. On referring again to p. 408, it will be seen that my 
attempts were really limited to discovering the value of the letters 
employed, which I believed to be pretty uniform within the bound- 
aries of England. This value of the letters seems to have been 
based on the ecclesiastical pronunciation of Latin, and considering 
th'it Latin letters were introduced by priests, and that priests were 
long the only scribes (shewn by our modem use of the word clerk) ^ 
such a conclusion has some d priori probability. In Chap. VI. it 
will be seen that the actual diversity of pronunciation gradually 
overpowered orthography, which, after the successful phonetic effort 
of the XVI th century in introducing the distinctions ee, ea and oo, oa, 
subsided into tradition and printing-office habits. In Scotland 
indeed an approach to systematic orthography developed itself at 
the conclusion of the zv th century, and this thenceforth distinctly 
separates the Scotch from the English orthography.^ 



^ Sapra ^. 410, n. 8, and Mr. 
Murrajra Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland (1873, 8yo., pp. 
251), p. 62, where be says that on 
<» compiaring the older extracts from the 
Brutf preserred by Wyntown, with the 
later MS. of 1489,'' we find *< at ay, 
ei ey^ yi, oi oy^ ui^ oui^ for the old a, tf, 
t, 0, «, ou^ A^. d, ^,i, 6,&." And he 
attributes this to '* a defective pronun- 
ciation of the diphthongs at, ei, oi, etc., 
whereby the second Yowel was practi- 
cally lost, and the combination treated 
as simple long a, I, d,** referring to a 
similar custom in Gaelic, and *'evea 
where the second vowel is audible, it is 
not with a distinct t sound as in £ng. 

ay,oilf but rather an obscure 

▼ocal glide, like the e in the words 
drawer, lay^st, weighed, saj^th, serat, 
prayor, and so easily disappearing 
altogether. The same pronunciation 
appears to haye been snYen in central 
and north-eastern Scotland to the Ags. 



and French diphthongs," thus awo'-eh 
for away^ ra-en for rain, ehoea for choice, 
etc., ** imperfect diphthongs " which 
*' still characterise the Scotch dialects.'* 
Then "ay, oi, ei, being looked upon 
merely as ways of expressing long a, o, 
i, thej began to be extended to all words 
with long vowels, where there had been 
no original diphthong. . . . Hence the 
alternative forms mad made maid mttyd 
mayde, toe tase iais tayt, etc., found often 
in the same page of works belonging 
to the transition period.'' No reader 
of this work should fail to study Mr. 
Murray's, to wluch frequent reference 
must be made in the present chapter. 
The diphthongal theory here intimated 
will come a^ain under consideration, 
when reviewin|; the dialectal relations 
of the vowels, m } 2, No. 6, iv. Below; 
but as the other dialects were not liter- 
ary after the fifteenth century, they did 
not influence orthography. 
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Orthoepists as a rule ignore all this. It would have been impos- 
sible to learn from Hart that a% had any other sound in his day 
than (ee), and yet we know from other sources that (ee) was not 
even the commonest pronunciation of ai at that time. The Expert 
Orthographist allowed only four words in m to have the sound of 
(ee). No doubt he considered such a sound in other words to shew 
ignorance or rulgarity; for the '^ polite" sounds of a past generation 
are the h^tes noirea of the present. Who at present, with any claims 
to "edrfication," would ** jme" in praising the " pints of a pict^r"? 
But certainly there was a time when '* ed^ucation, joyn, poynts, 
pic^«Aer/' would have sounded equally strange. 

Moreover in past times we are obliged to be content with a very 
rough approximation to the sounds uttered. When in the xiv th 
century I write (e), it is possible that speakers may have rather, 
or may have occasionally, said (tf, e, b). My (o) in the xvith century 
may have been (o, o), my (a) in the xvn th may have been (e, eo), and 
so on. But at the present day, with the language in the air around 
us, surely it must be easy to determine what is said ? It is not at 
aU easy. There is first required a power, not acquired with- 
out considerable training, of appreciating utterance different 
from one's own. It is indeed remarkable how unconscious the 
greater number of persons appear to be that any one in ordinary 
society pronounces differently from themselves. If there is some- 
thing very*unconimon, it may strike them that the speaker spoke 
** strangely " or " curiously,'* that ** there was something odd about 
his pronunciation," but to point to the singularity, to determine in 
what respects the new sound differs from their own, baffles most 
people, even literary men, even provincial glossarists, who apply 
themselves to write down these strange sounds for others to imitate. 
At any rate there has been hitherto evinced a general helplessness, 
both of conception and expression, that shews how much special 
education is necessary before we can hope for real success in appre- 
ciating diversities of utterance. 

But this overcome, the mere observation is beset with difficulties. 
The only safe method is to listen to the natural speaking of some 
one who does not know that he is observed.* If possible the pro- 
nunciation should bo immediately recorded in some phonetical 
system intelligible to the listener, as in palaeotype, and the name of 
the speaker and date should be annexed. This is most conveniently 
done during the delivery of sermons or lectures. The only objection 



^ This rale is laid down by Elop- 
stock, Ueber die deutsche Rechtschrei- 
bung, Fragmenien ilber Sprache und 
Dichtkuns^ 1779, reprinted in his 
works, and the passage is so canons 
that 1 here transcribe it in the author s 
own orthography, employing italics for 
his anderlinea letters : ** Ich hahe, nnch 
langem Hemmhoren, gefunden, dasz 
eu fon au (oder, wi man schreihen 
Bolte eii, aii; hirfon hernach) 



Lente fon lante nioht unter- 
Bchiden sei. "War mir in disem Punkte, 
oder in andem nachuntcrsiichen wil, 
mus nicht fragen : Wi man dis oder 
jenes ausspreche? Sondem ar rons 
zuhoren, wi man es ausspricht, wen 
man nichz dafon weis, dasz darauf acht 
gegahen wird." Elopstock's Samm't- 
liche Werke, herau8ge|2^eben yon A. L. 
Dack und A. B. C. Spindler. Leipzig, 
1830, Tol. 14, p. 151. 
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to this course is that a preacher or lecturer knows that his style of 
speech is liable to be criticized, and he may therefore indulge in 
rather a theoretical than a natural deliyery. This is especially the 
case with professed orthoepists, whose pronunciation will necessarily 
labour under the suspicion of artificiality. And again this plan 
is of course only possible with educated speakers, who are mostly 
fanciful in their pronunciation. It is never safe to ask such people 
how they pronounce a given word. Not only are they immediately 
tempted to ''correct" their usual pronunciation, to tell the 
questioner how they think the word ought to be pronounced, and 
perhaps to deny that they ever pronounced it otherwise ; ^ but the 
fiict of the removal of the word from its context, from its notional 
and phonetic relation to preceding and following sounds, alters the 
feeling of the speaker, so that he has as much dijO&culty in uttering 
the word naturally, as a witness has in signing his name, when 
solemnly told to sign in his usual handwriting. Both forget what 
is their usual habit, because they have long ceased to be conscious 
of the required efforts in speakmg and writing, as in any other 
ordinary exertion of the muscles. I have myself found it ex- 
tremely difficult to reproduce, for my, own observation, the sounds I 
myself ordinarily utter ; and yet I have undergone some training 
in this respect for maiiy years: Uneducated persons, from whom we 
thus endeavour to elicit dialectal sounds, are simply puzzled, and 
seldom give anything on which reliance can be placed. 

Observations on such sounds are extremely difficult to make. It 
is only persons of phonetic training who have lived long among the 
people, and spoken their language naturally, such as Mr. Murray 
for Scotch, that have had a chance of acquiring a correct conception 
of the sounds by hearing them unadulterated, and even then there 
is danger of their not having been able to throw off their former 
habits enough to thoroughly appreciate the received English sounds 
with which they would compare them.^ When a stranger goes 
among the countiy people, they immediately begin to '' speak fine," 



^ A dear old Mend of mine called 
me to task many yean ago for saying 

ilek'tshj), she had ** never heard" 
that's the usual phrase, and this lady, 
who was far from being pedantic, 
spoke with perfect sincerity , though in 
ODvious error) **any educated person 
use such a pronunciation; she always 
said (lek'tjuuir) herself." Of course, 
as we were talking of lectures, in the 
next sentence she forgot all about 
orthoepy, and went on calmly and 
unconsciously talking of (lek-tshjz) 
henelf. Tus one out of many in- 
stances ii recorded, because it made a 
great impression on me at the time. 

' Hence one of the great difficulties 
of key-words. Each pronounces them 
according to his own habit, and thus 



frequently confounds sounds essentially 
distinct. This has heen a source of 
great difficulty to myself when endea- 
Touring to collect information respect- 
ing English dialects, and is one of the 
impediments in the way of using a 
uniform spelling, as glossic, for dialectal 
purposes. Collecting country words is 
looked upon as an amusement, not as 
laying a orick in the temple ot science; 
and, curiously enough, an accurate ap- 
preciation of their sounds is one of the 
last things thought of, and one which 
few glossarists ffiye themselves any 
trouble about. Yet it reouires great 
care and much practice, ana its neglect 
renders the glossaries themselves re- 
cords of unknown words, as for the ex- 
tinct Forth and Bargy dialect. 
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or in Bome way accommodate their pronunciatioii to Ids, in order to 
be intelligible, or grow shy and monosyllabic. An attempt to note 
their utterances would drive many to silence. It is seldom an in- 
vestigator is so fortunate as Mi. Kicolas Wyer, whose Dorset 
experiences I shall have to record. I endeavouriBd on one occasion 
to learn something by accompanying a gentleman, resident near 
Totness in Devonshire, while he was speaking to his own workmen, 
and listening with all my ears to their replies, noting them &om 
memory immediately on my return to the house. But this is 
obviously a fragmentary, although a comparatively safe, method, and 
consumes much time. The usual and quickest, but not the aafest 
plan, is to catch a person of education, as a clergyman or surgeon, 
who has had free intercourse with natives, or else a native bom, 
and collect the sounds from his Hps. In the first case, however, 
they are diluted by false impressions, as when one learns French 
pronunciation &t)m a German. In t^e second they are apt to be 
faded memories, much spoiled by exposure to the light of received 
pronunciations. It is for these reasons perhaps that we seldom find 
everjf ward in a dialectal specimen written phonetically. Many of 
the little words, which failed to attract attention, are passed over, 
and of those written phonetically only the most striking parts are 
indicated, and the writer seeks to deviate (like Mr. Barnes in his 
second series of Dorset poems) as little as possible £rom the usual 
orthography. This is all very well for one who knows the dialect 
already. For an outsider it is merely tantalising or misleading.^ 

But, even with phonetic training, and wOHng and competent 
teachers, it is difficult to hear the sounds really uttered, if only a 
short time is at command. We know, by the frequent mishearmg 
of names, or of unexpected words, although every sound in them 
is perfectly familiar, how extremely troublesome it is to catch new 
combinations of old sounds. When both sounds and combinations 
are strange, as in a dialect or foreign language, this difficulty is 
materially increased. The sounds of language are very fleeting. 
Each element occupies a very minute part of a second. Many 
elements are much hurried over, and all are altered by combination, 
expression, pitch, intonation, emotion, age, sex, national formation. 
We hear as much by general e£fect, rather than by the study of 
individual elements, as we often read a manuscript rather by the 
look of words than by the forms of their letters. Hence if the lan- 
guage is unknown, both spoken and written words become unin- 
telligible. The ear must have lived among the sounds, to know 
them instantaneously at the most hurried encounter, to be able to 



^ See Mr. Murray's remarln on mo- 
dem Scotch orthography (ibid. pp. 76- 
77), which, he savs, *'to the actual 
spoken language Sears precisely the 
relation that is bome to Chauoer's 
Eiij^lish by a modernized version of his 
writings, using the present English 
spelling, except for obsolete wor£, or 
where prevented by the rhyme." In 



&et) *' three-fourths to nine-tenths of 
the words are old friends " to the ey$ 
of an Englishman; but if he gets a 
Scotchman to readf "not more than 
three words in a hundred would be heard 
as the same as the English wor^ with 
which they are identified in spelling.'* 
Numerous corroborations will occur 
hereafter. 
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eliminate indiTidaalitiefi and know generalities. One of the great 
dangers that we run in attempting to give a strange pronunciation, 
is to confuse the particnlar habit of the individual with the general 
habit of the district which he represents. Every speaker has in- 
dividualities, and it is only by an intimate acquaintance with the 
habits of numy speakers that we can discover what were indi- 
vidualities in our first instructor. Not only has age and sex much 
influence, but the very feeling of the moment sways the speaker. 
We want to find not so much what he does say, as what it is his 
intention to say, and that of course implies long familiarity, to be 
gained only by observation. (See especially the previous remarks 
on pp. 626-629.) 

The difficulties of determining the exact generie pronnnciation of 
any language or dialect at any time, the knowledge indeed that 
from individual to individual tbere are great specific varieties, by 
comparing which alone can the generic character be properly 
evolved, must make us content with a rather indefinite degree of 
approximation. It is not too much to say that most phonetic 
writing is a rude symbolisation of sound. It answers its end if it 
suffices to distinguish dialects, and to enable the reader to pronounce 
in such a way that the instructed listener shall be able to determine 
the dialect which the speaker means to imitate. Hence, really, only 
broad generic differences can be symbolised by an outsider. But 
the speakers themselves /»«/, rather than accurately understand, the 
errors committed in this imitation, are aware of differences, although 
they can seldom name them, which distingulBh sub-dialects, villages, 
cliques, individuals. And these differences are as philologically 
important, as, geographically, the streamlets which, trickling down 
the mountain-side, subsequently develope into rivers. It is only by 
a strict investigation of the nature of fine distinctions that we can 
account for the existence of broad distinctions. Hence phonologists 
occasionally endeavour to symbolise even the smallest. Their 
success hitherto has not been too great. But they have at any rate 
produced weapons which few can wield. Hereafter, perhaps, when 
phonetic training is part of school education, — as it should be, and 
as it must be, if we wish to develope linguists or public speakers, or 
even decent private readers,— ears will be sharpened, and distinc- 
tions about which we now hesitate will become clear. Then we 
may learn to separate the compound speech-sounds heard into their 
constituents, as surely as the conductor of a band can detect the 
work of each instrument in a crashing chord. In the mean time we 
must do something, however little, vague, and unsatisfactory it may 
appear, or the foundations of our science will never be laid. 

My object in the present section is to examine, so far as I can in 
a small compass, the pronunciation at present used by educated 
English speakers, without attempting to decide what is *' correct." 
That I have not even a notion of how to determine a standard 
pronunciation, I have already shewn at length (pp. 624-630). But 
such a determination is really of no interest to the present inquiry. 
We merely wish to know what are the sounds which educated 
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English men and women resUy use when they speak their native 
language. Considering that Mr. MelTille Bell has noted sounds 
with greater accuracy than any previous writer, I shall take first 
the 26 words in which he condenses "the English Alphabet of 
Visible Speech, expressed in the l^ames of Numbers and Objects," 
and carefully examine them, not for the purpose of determining the 
values of the letters (supdi pp. 667-580), or the expression of the 
sounds (supri pp. 593-606), although the tables of these already 
given should be constantly consnlted, but of determining, so far as 
possible, the actual sounds used in speaking English, and the method 
of putting those sounds together. Properly speaking these lists 
should also be supplemented by another, containing those words 
which are variously pronounced, but to give this at full would be 
almost to write a pronouncing dictionary. I shall, however, 
furnish a few lists of varieties which I have actually heard and 
noted, and some passages carefully palaeotyped after Mr. M. Bell, 
Prof. Haldeman, Mr. Sweet and myself. After this consideration of 
educated, or artificial, literary speech, I will in the next section 
take up that of uneducated or natural or organic local speech, known 
as English dialectal pronunciation. Although my notes on this part 
of my subject may appear almost too full, yet they are really both 
imperfect and brief, considering that dialectal speech is of the utmost 
importance to a proper conception of the historical development of 
English pronunciation, just as an examination of the existing remains 
of those zoologic genera which descend from one geological period to 
another, serves to shew the real development of life on our globe. 

The object of the following examination is to determine as pre- 
cisely as possible the phonetic elements of received English 
pronunciation (23, 5), and I shall for brevity constantly refer to the 
preceding pages where they have been already incidentally noted 
and explained, and shall adopt the style of reference employed in 
the indices. A number followed by the letters a, h, <j, d^ signifies 
the first, second, third, or fourth quarter of the corresponding page ; 
the addition of ah, ha; he, ch; cd, de, indicating lines near the 
divisions of those quarters. If the letter is accented, the second 
column is referred to. Thus (23, h) means, page 23, second quarter, 
and (51, d^) page 51, fourth quarter, second column. 

An Examination of Mb. Melville Bbll*s Twbntt-six Eet-wobds to 
English Speech-sounds, and of the Relations of those Sounds. 

Summary of Contmia. 
1 . One, (w wa ua*), relations of (w bh), 



Prof. March's (w), Welsh w, Latin 



and untrilled r (r r^ r^h ^r .r). (ii 
It, ft, i*i i**i ij). Synthesis (thrii, 



ftf, German o. (n), English and 4. Four, (f th ph). Diphthongs with 
continental (t ^t, d ,d, ^n), Sanscrit (j, iii eej ooj niu, ii* 6e' 6o' <tu\ 

cerebrals or coronals, and dentals. ii;«j eejBJ oo;«r, uujot, aa' aaj). 



(d d, n, nnh). Spthesis (wan). Bapid (fA). Synthesis (fooj), length 

2. Tico. (t ,t.). (uu, u*u u"u ^uw). of first element of (ooj). 
Synthesis (tun, tH[un, t;Hpiu, tduu, 6. Five. Diphthongs of (ai) class, (o't 
"tduu). &hi ki di a'j oh'i aa'aahi), English 

3. Three .(th ,th tth ,tth). Trilled Greek ci ai, {/j celi'l aeh'y a'» aa'). 
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The (oi) series (tSi, tit^ ^t, 6i 6i o't 
A't). (y, f) relations to (bh, ph\ 
German and Dutch w, v, /, (b), 
Hungarian v, /, Sanscrit v. Syn- 
thesis (fd'iT, mVvf), English final 
(-yf, -zs^ -dhth, -shsh), German 
initial (sz-). 
6.' Six. (ssh, ^s ^sh, ^t ^s t^s) Spanish 
4, Zy Basque «. (• i) Dutch t. (k k). 
Synthesis (stksV. 

7. Sevett. (e b « e^ ei ^e fi **e e «' f«J. 
(n, nn n, '1 'm *n 'j). Synthesis 
(seY'n). 

8. Eiffht, {ee A e'i iei 6ei ^e^i ^j) 
Dutch ee ei ; when (ee) tends to {ee'fj. 
Fioal mutes (t* tH< t' U M, Glides 
> <, initial (t<), medial (>t<), 
final ( > t < * ). Synthesis (eet 00'jt}, 
initial glottide Lee \ee \ee), 

9. Book, (p b, t d, k g, p,ii b,ii, prii 
'bii 'bmii, b.ii, 'b, '*p, b* bp*). Dutch 



rule for p b. {u vl). (k g,) labialised 
{kw gWj tw dw, iLwh ewl^f palatalised 
(kj gj, tj dj), and labio-palatalised 



{kw gWj tw dw, kvm RwK), palatalised 
(kj gj, tj dj), and labio-palatalised 
l^^ gt<jf ttoj dtej). Synthesis 
(bttk). 

10. IFatch. (a 0, Oq Ao), Diphthong 

(A't) and German Diphthongs, (sh 

^sh sh t,sh d^zh, ^sh^t^sh). Mr. 

Goodwin's (kj, gj), Sanscrit e eh, 

j'j'hf f shy Italian ee, ge, Polish ez. 

Synthesis, (w-o > t < ^sh). 

11. Saw, (Ai^ AA* AAi.«). Synthesis 
(saa). 

12. Fe€Uher$, (dh .th, ^ddh, dhd.) («j x, 
Es.) Synthesis (f < e > dh < b > z-s). 

13. Tonge, (q g. a^ aK ag, aq, AAq ooq 
oq, oqg* oqk* -qg- -qth -qhth), French 
nasals. Synthesis (t < > q-z-s). 

14. Whip, (wh), Mr. M. Bell's "rudi- 
mental symbols/' supr^ p. 15, 90, 
6a, 9b, 9A, 9^, 9/ and 9m, 9e + 9m, 
10/ and 5/, 10^, 10^; material of 
speech (*i '*h Jh 'h "h 'h). Vowels, 

Glottids, (f , ; A jh gh 8 L »> • •> H 
H*h Hh u]h)f Glides slurs breaks 
(> < ) ^-^ )' Sanscrit aspiration, 
Hshman, soshman, anflshman, jih- 
yamiiliya, upadm&ntya, spiritus-as- 



1. ONE, Bell's (wan), my 
(w9n). Prof. Haldeman notes (wan) 
as the pronunciation of Charles Aean, 
at the l^ncess's Theatre, London, 1859. 
Probably (won, won, won^ are all in 
use. I seem to haye heara them from 
elderly educated people. Charles Kean's 
pronunciation was possibly an inten- 
tional stage archaism. Proyincially all 



per,8piritu8lenis,TiBarjantya. Japan- 
ese syllabary. English aspirate. San- 
scrit h. English hisses and buzzes. 
Generated (In rh mh nh), conTersion 
of Sanscrit m, n into Tisariantya, 
(1-lh-t, l-|^d-tS sinnhs sinzs), German 
initial « = (sz-). English final «s 
(-zs). Anglo-saxon hw hr hi hm hn. 
English wh- = (wh, ^hw, whw), 
opinions of Professors Haldeman, 
March, Whitney. No (fv- thdh- 
sz-.shzh-) in English, so that (whw-) 
would be anomalous. "Parasitic 
utterances." Varieties of wheat 
(Huiit, Hhuiit, H^huiit, (huiit, whiit, 
Hwhiit, whwiit, wiit, kfrhiit, phiit, 
fiit). Usage yariable. (p), length 
of nnal consonants, Mr. Sweet's rule. 
Synthesis (wh<i>p<*h). 
16. Lamp. (1 Ih Ihh /hh). Confusion 
of (d, 1, r), Egyptian, Chinese, Jap- 
anese (l'), Sanscrit Iri, Iri, and ri rU 
(» B, ah a), Dutch e, Hungarian e, 
Danish a (^a). Variable English a 
in ehnff pQM oak hath chance (a) a 
ffiSB ah) . (m *m mh mhp) . Synthesis 
(,1 < OB > m-p*). 

16. Onions, (j jh, g|h k)h, gjh kjh), 
Briicke*s,Merkers,and Lepsius's theo- 
ries. Relation of (j w) to diphthon|s. 
Synthesis (d>n-nj-j<v>n-s), (n, 
nj, nj). 

17. Boat. [006x1 00* w oo'oxii). Synthesis. 

18. Cart, (k kj, aa aaa). Synthesis 
(k<aa>t»). 

19. Tent. (nt,nht). Synthesis (t < e > n-t*) 

20. Souses, (h Hh). (&u ou thu e m 
^u 6u 6u a>'u). Synthesis. 

21. Dog. (d, 0, g). Synthesis. 

22. Monkey, (m, a e, q qh, k, t). Syn- 
thesis (m < 9 > q-k < t). 

23. Gage, (k). (M^i). (d, zh ^zh, ,zh^sh). 
Synthesis (k^^^zh^sh). 

24. And, (ah sb) (n, d). Synthesis. 

25. Bird. \eoi, j), er, ur. Quadrilinear 
arrangement of the 36 Visible Speech 
yo wels by tongue heigh ts. Synthesis 
of bird bud (baod, bad). 

26. Canary (*r). Synthesis (kunee'Ti). 



and many others occur. Proyincialities 
are, however, not considered here. 

(w). No English speakers, so 
far as I can recall, say (ua'n) with a 
diphthong, although Mr. Murray (no 
doubt correctly) suggests its derivation 
from such a prefix, " like the provincial 
wuts for oats.*' We shall have many 
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1. (w) — eontinwd, 

examples of this introduced (u) here- 
after ; see the general remarks on dia- 
lectal vowel relations, § 2, No. 6. Much 
interest attaches for many reasons to 
the sounds (w, bh) (613, <f} and diph- 
thongising (u) (185, a). Foreigners 
generally find considerable difficulty in 

S renouncing (w). Educated Germans 
omiciled in this country, even with 
English wives and families, are fre- 
quently unable to separate the sound 
of (w) from that of their own (bh), 
and Frenchmen, Italians, etc., substitute 
a diphthongising (n). That initial to 
is not (u) in Englisn results almost with 
certainty from troo, ipooerf, = (wuu, 
wuud), the latter with a very long 
vowel. In woodf would, icoman,^^ 

Swud, wwmBn), it is conceivable that 
uud, u^'mtin) might be said. Welsh- 
men, untrained, say (uu), see (785, e, 
101, a, <:^) (uud), and (ud, u'mBu), — com- 
pare Sir Hugh Evans' o*many as the 
fo. 1623 writes it in the Merry Wives, 
act 4. sc. 1, — and some Scotchmen and 
Englishmen sav (wad, wd*mBn) (176, a), 
just as we all now say (wa-ndi) and 
not (wu'ndj), but the Welshman Sales- 
bury said (u'nder), see (777, c). ^ An 
article which I wrote on the Latin Y 
consonant in the Academy for 15th 
Jan. 1872, distinguishing a diphthong- 
ising or con-sonant (u) from the English 
consonant (w), induced Prof. March, 
of Easton, Pennsylvania, U.S., author 
of the well-known Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
roar, to write me a letter on 22nd 
March, 1872, of which the following 
are extracts. Not having been written 
for nublication, they take the form of 
rougn notes : 

**We have here students of many 
nationalities. That makes it easy to 
get a general conception of almost any 
sound. Perhaps the mixture makes 
the sounds unreliable for so minute 
distinctions as you take note of. A 
native Welshman from South Wales, 
not yet having command of English, 
pronounces w just as I do, has no diffi- 
culty with icomany never did have, 
pronounces Welsh words beginning 
with w in the same way, never heard 
any other sound for them ; so he says. 
Makes a good v for Welsh /, touches 
his teeth fairly ; never knew any other 
way. But English was spoken as well 
as Welsh in his native place, and he 
has always heard it [1. See remarks 
at end of quotation]. 



1 . (w) — continued. 

'<Our Grerman professor does not 
make to exactly as I do. He says he 
was directed bv his English teacher to 
begin with oo (u), and he does, follow- 
ing with a weak v' (bh) [2]. Practi- 
cally it is a good to for us. I ought to 
say, however, that his German to u 
much nearer the English w than that 
of many Germans. The students who 
read German with him always catch 
from him w, and not v. It used to be 
the direction for German w at Harvard, 
to * make English w without the initial 
00 sound ' [3]. 

<' All this about w I have mentioned 
as a kind of introduction to the state- 
ment that I always thought the Latin 
V was our to. Their having no separate 
letters for u and v seemed reason 
enough [4], before I thought of the 
German; and the apparently close 
analogy between the German hearing 
of our to and the Greek representation 
of the Latin r, i.e. the careless fi in 
common nouns, the more careful oh, 
and the occasional refined ovfi in proper 
names, as well as the facts of phonetic 
change, seemed to speak for English 
rather than German. 

'* The distinction between English w 
and your diphthong con-sonant 6o I 
had not made [5], and I am not abso- 
lutely certain that I do not myself 
make what you would call the diph- 
thongal 6o where you make a different 
sound as English w. The difference 
between my making ot/i, toe and Ger- 
man «0t>, seems to me this. Set tongue 
and lips for oo (u) and issue breath 
(sonant), then without moving the lips 
change the tongue for t, and it gives 
oui [6]. Set as before and issue same 
sonant breath, but, with the change of 
tongue for t, move the lips, constrict- 
ing slightly, and then quickly letting 
them fall loose, and you have English 
tee aa I make it [7]. The difference 
between oui and toe seems to be essen- 
tially in the lip movement. 

** For the German, omit the tongue- 
adjustment for 00, and make a lip -move- 
ment somewhat similar to the English ; 
but in the English to the mouth is, 
even when nearest to closure, still open, 
and in the oo form; so that, if held 
steadily, a resonant oo might be made 
through the aperture [8J. In the Ger- 
man I draw mj upper lip down to my 
lower lip till it just ticas and is kept 
from touching along a considerable line 
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1. (w) tfg i tftwtwi 

by the bmzinff breath. The difTerenoe 
here seenu to oe in the fonn of the lipt 
at their nearest approach, the English 
being nearly oo, ana the German nearer 
b. To me the English «&, as I make it, 
is one of the easiest of letters, and the 
German one of the hardest to make 
after oo, as in the German attempts at 
English t<7" [9]. 

On these careful obserrations I wonld 
remark, [i'\ that the fact of the 'Welsh- 
man haying constantly heard English 
(w) rather duqnalifies him for a test. 
oee also [5] at end. 

[2] The direction siyen to a German 
to D^in with (u) and go on to a gentle 
(bh), that is to call loe (U|^bhii}— for ,, 
see (419, d) — is merely a contriyance to 
make him raise the back of his tongue 
properly, (n*bh), or the timttUaneoua 
utterance of these two sounds being 
almost exactly (w), compare (762, tT), 
Compare also Leddard (10479 ^)- '^^ 
old Greek obfi for Latin v consonant 
ought to point out the same thing. 
But here doubts arise into which I can* 
not now enter. That this German 
should be heard by American students 
to say (w) rather than (y) upsets the 
(y) theory of Briicke by a crucial test. 

[3] This direction is the reverse of 
the former, and makes (bh) = (w — ^u), 
or (w) with the tongue depressed, a 
good shorthand rule, though I find 
'<(y) without touching the teeth" 
easier, and it is also more correct. 

[4] Any one who reads Salesbury on 
I consonant (754, e), will see that such 
an opinion is untenable. 
• [5] My theory was that Latin Y, I, 
when before a vowel were (u, i), forming 
a diphthong with a following vowel on 
which lay the force, as (uf , u6, ufii ; i6, 
i&}, etc. — for this notation see (419, r)« 
or con-sonants as I called them, as long 
as yy, II, did not occur in writing, bat 
that the introduction of these in place 
of VO, and simple I, shewed the de- 
velopment of a consonant form (in the 
modem sense), and I took those later 
consonants to be (bh, j), rather than (w, 
j\ in consequence of the large field of 
(oh) in comparison to (w). Prof. 
March's doubt as to whether his own 
to is not my diphthong^ing 00, precisely 
the natural Welsh sound as I conceive, 
renden his identification of the Welsh- 
man's pronunciation with his own, no 
proof that the Welshman really said (w). 



1. (w) — continued, 

[6] This direction should give (ny^, 
or (dy}. I hear the French sound as 
(di), without any intermediate (y), and 
with the force on (u), shewn by the 
fre^entform (tL*i) or (tL**i) with ashaip 
whispered or voiceless (i). Henceforth 
I use (*u^ for whispered (n), see (10, b), 
the vocal chords nearly touching each 
other, and (*<u) for voiceless (u), the 
vocal chords as wide apart as for ordi- 
nary breathing, and so on for other 
vowels. All uiese distinctions will be 
fully considered below No. 14, (wh). 

[7] This should give (u-wj-i), where 

!w]) means (w^, with the tongue as for 
i), instead ot ss for (u). 1 believe, 
however, that it is meant for (luwi), 
where (w) is so gradually formed from 
(u) by constriction, that two syllables 
are not felt. There would be the 
slightest possible difference between 
(ittwi) ana (ul), but I have not yet 
oDserved or noted either of these sounds 
among Englishmen or Americans, — ^by 
no means a proof of their non-occur- 
rence. 

[8] If a dear (u) could be heard 
through the (w) jK>sition, (w) would be 
(u) ; to me this is not possible ; (w) is 
a Duzz, more like (z) , which has a central 
passage, than (v), which has a divided 
passage, but still distinctly a buzz, from 
want of a proper resonance chamber, 
the aperture being constricted. In 
both (w, bh) I feel the lips vibrate 
much more strongly than for (u). 

[9] As a gradual constriction, (uw) 
is easy enough, but it has no syllabic 
effect, that is, no distinctly appreciable 
glide, Uke (ubh). The opening (wu) is 
more syllabic, but (bhu) is still more so, 
owing to the greater change ; (yw, wy) 
are more difficult to me than (ybn, bhy). 
But («w, ew, iBw) are syllabic, with 
* stopped ' vowels, and hence quite dis- 
tinct from (iu, 6u, 86 u), and not very 
difficult to my organs. Still even here 
(tbh, ebh, eebb) are easier to me. Of 
course (iv, ev, bbv), which are fright- 
fully difficult to a German, are perfectly 
easy, as in to live, heavy, have. 

In a review by Mr. D. R Goodwin 
on Dr. R. G. Latham's English Lan- 
guage (North American Review, No. 
164, Jan. 1862), which I shall have 
again occasion to cite, I find the follow- 
ing (p. 8), which g^ves another Ameri- 
can oDservation on (j, w) comparable to 
Frof. March's, and which I cite as the 

70 
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1. (w) — eontmued, 

only remark of a similar character which 
I haTc found : ** The semi-TowelB (lene) 
may be described as a eort of falcmm 
or pivot of articulation, in passing from 
the English e (or t shorty to any closely 
aabjoined Towel-sonnd, in the case of 
y; and from m or oo to anysuch Yowel- 
sound in the case of w. Thus in part^ 
wity we may giye first the full sounds 
ee^am, oo-Ut, where, between the 
initial yowel-sound m, oo, and the follow- 
ing Yowel-sounds, the organs pass 
through a certain momentary bat defi- 
nite position, which gives the character 
of a consonant-sound, and which we 
have denominated a Mcrum or pivot. 
If now the vowel part, the ee^ or oo- 
sound be reduced to a minimum, and be 
begun immediately, upon this pivot or 
AUcrum, and pronounced yard, wit, we 
shall have the y and w representing 
sounds of a proper consonant character." 
By the expression "semi-vowels (lene) " 
and by afterwards saying that they have 
only a "momentary" position, Mr. 
Goodwin excludes the continuant cha« 
racter of (j, w), and hence we must 
suppose certain mutes and sonants, that 
is, explodents of the same character as 
(g, b) in the position of (i, u), with the 
aperture quite closed up. Now the 
first of these explodents answer almost 
precisely to (kj, g^), introduced in No. 
10, (sh), and sughtly different from 
(kj, gj), as will be there explained at 
lengm. These sounds, however, are 
difficult to keep from (t^sh, d^zh), as 
will there be shewn, and it is notorious 
that (j) after (t, d) or (k, g) generates 
such sounds. The lip-explodent, how- 
ever, cannot be clearly kept from (b) 
itself. Mr. Goodwin surely did not 
mean (g), b) to behis^lenesemi- vowels." 
A less degree of contact must be as- 
sumed, and writing (gji, bi) for these 
theoretical sounds, according to the 
nrinciple explained in No. 7, (e, b), 
Mr. Goodwin's explanation seems to 
givey, tr = (LiOi-Lubx-). 

English (w) is to me a buzs, with 
■mall central lip aperture, back of 
tonrue raised, and with the muscles of 
the lips not held so tightiy as for (bh), 
so that the expelled voice can easily in- 
flate both upper and lower lip beyond 
the teeth, which are kept well apart, 
and do not at all stop the passage of 
the breath. The well-known concision 
of tr, Vf perhaps arises from (bh), but 



1. (w) — eontimi^, 

is esteemed odiously vulgar (186, de), 
and will be considerod hereafter. 

(a, e). The liabits of English 
speakers vary with respect to (s, 
e), and no one would be remarked 
for pronouncing either in a syllable 
under accent or force. But to my 
ear, (a) has often a thick, deep 
effect, naturally unpleasant to one 
accustomed to (a), which, probablv, to 
the other speakers is fully as unpleas- 
antly thin and high. The position of 
the tongue for (a) is much hig:her, and 
its form flatter, than for (a), in which 
the tongue lies in precisely the same 
position as for (a, o, o), as roughly 
shewn in the diagram (14, 6). The (e) 
position of the tongue ia the most 
neutral and colourless of all, but, leav* 
ing a much narrower channel than for 
(s, a, A, a>), produces a finer and 
more delicate sound. I usually assume 
the sound heard to be (a), unless the 
effect of (a) is ver^ marked. There 
seems to be no significance attached to 
the distinction (e, a). These vowels in 
syllables under force are, among Euro- 
pean nations, said to be exdusively 
English, Scoteh, and Welsh. Accord- 
ing to Duteh writers (Bonders and 
Land, who are both acquainted with Eng- 
lish), the English is different from the 
Duteh short t<, which is (job) or {»), as in 
French eu and German o, and not (a), 
as wrongly steted (236, d'). The Eng- 
lish sound is not labialised at all, 
although it has sprung from a labial 
(u, tt), and there is great confusion in 
the way in which (t#, e) are used at t^e 

S resent day (175, b). The interroe- 
iate sound between (u) and (a) or (a) 
seems to be (uq) or (u). pronounced with 
lips as open as for (o), a sound which 
to unaccustomed ears hovers between 
(n, 0, a, a), but is said to be prevalent 
in the north of England. The Welsh 
(y) is sometimes (a), but this sound is 
not universal in Wales, p. 763. The 
sound (an) is heard only in such phrases 
as "a good 'un, litde 'un " ; ox course 
it is not an abbreviation of (wan), but 
an independent and older formation, 
unaffected by a prefixed (u). Being 
unemphatic, Mr. BeU would also con- 
sider it as (an) or (vn), instead of his 
emphatic (an). The sound of such 
unemphatic syllables will be considered 
hereafter. 
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1, (n). 

(n). The tip of the tongue for 
received Engliflh (t, d, 1, n^ is not so 
advanced towards the teetn or gams, 
as for the continental sound. In my 
own pronunciation (n) is not even 
gingival, that is, the tip- of i^e tongue 
noes not even reach the upper gams. 
Mr. J. G. Thompson, of the Madras 
Civil Serviee, in his lithographed 
pamphlet, **-An unpointed rhonetio 
Alphabet hased upon Lepsius* Standard 
Alphabet, but easier to read and write 
and less likely to be mistaken, cheaper 
to cast, compose, correct and distribute^ 
and less liable to accident'* TManga- 
lore, 1859) pp. 64), distingmsnes four 
claaaes of t, A, l,n. 1] Lingual^ which, 
from his dii^;ramj are^apparently palaeo- 
type (tj, dj, Ij, ni), to which I shall 
have to recur in Nes. 10 and 16 below. 

2) PaUUal, which by the diagram are 
are (t, d^ l, n), and which I b^eve 
correspond more correctly to theEn^Ush 
sounds as I pronounce tnem, the tip of 
the tongue being laid against "the 
very crown of the palatal arch/' except 
that I touch the palate with the- upper 
and not the under part of the tip, so 
that the tongue is not at all inverted. 
The inversion' of the ton^e, as shewn 
in the diagram, seems to be due merely 
to roughness of drawing. *' The pala- 
tal t" says Mr. Thompson, p. 31, ** is 
pronounced by pressing the tip of the 
tongue verticiuly against the crown of 
the palatal arch so as to close every 
passa^ for the breath," which how- 
ever IS not possible unless the sides of 
the tongue fuso press against the palate 
and side molars, ** and then withdraw- 
ing it with considerable force, while the 
breath is forcibly expelled." These 
are the so-called '* cerebrals," and the 

(t, d) are the four-dotted Indian c3 J« 

3) Oingival^ in which the tip of the 
tongpie touches the gums, and which 
he recognizes as the English i, d, 4) 
Jhntalf where the tip of the tongue 
is put against the teeth, is the conti- 
nental t, and the Indian two-dotted t 
^ZJ, *' The gingival sounds of t and 

d," says Mr. Thompson on p. 23, " seem 
to be peculiar to English. Lepsius 
quotes the t in town as an example of 
tne dental t: and this is a common 
mistake of foreigners, and one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of their 
fujquiring the pronunciation of English. 



1*. (n) — continued. 

Singularly enough the same- mistake 
has been made by Wilson in his 
Sanskrit Grammar. But Forbes has 

Eerceived the truth.. On such a point, 
owever, the evidence of the natives of 
India is worth more than that of any 
Englishman, and in almost every word 
they represent our t and d oy the 
palatal [cerabral] letters of their alpha- 
bets. Thus in a Telugu advertisement 
in the Fort St. George Gazette, the 
words Devonshire JtUia Edward Act 
commander appear as (Divanshijor 
dzhuuliju^DworDU aakTU kamaaNDoru).. 
... In advertisements from the same 
paper from another office, the words 
government and private aeeretary appear 
in Telugu as (gouranmeNDU, praiveeiv 
sekriTeeri}, and in Tamil as (gowam- 
mcNDu, piBaivecTTU sekriTreen). That 
the Engush t is not a dental letter any- 
body, may convince himself by pro- 
nouncing a continental or Indian word 
in which a dental t ocours, and im* 
mediately giving the same sound to the 
t in toton letter boat," But we have 
not to go abroad for this purpose. The 
dental t before r is very common in our 
own northern dialects. 

In my palaeotype I erroneously used 
(.t, .d, Xy .n) for dentals, as giving 
greater force, and thickness to the 
vowels. I have however employed 
(t^, dh Ih, nf) occasionally. This 
inconvenient notation, involving the 
mutilation of a type, I propose to re- 
place by (^t, ^d, ^l,^^n), where the turned 
grave (') preceding a letter shews it 
has to be taken more forward. We 
have then (tj, t, t, ^t) for this series, 
and there is also the Arabic (0, which 
is difficult to define, but which Thompson 
classes as a lingual (ti), together with 
thick Gaelic/, of which I know nothing. 
This is from an English point of view. 
A foreigner would consider our (t^ d) 
as retracted. The English (t, d, 1, n) 
are peculiarly light, ana do not thicken 
the sound of the following or preceding 
vowel at all. I doubt whether this 
thickening effect (64, a) is really due 
to the peculiar position of the tongue 
and the glide thus formed. I am in- 
clined to think that it must be accom- 
panied by a peculiar action of the 
throat. Thus practically I find myself 
able to produce almost similar effects 
with the English retracted (t), by the 
muscular actions involuntarily resulting 
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from a proper mental intenium when 
gliding on to the voweL 

As tnis page was passing through the 
press (12tb August, 1873), Mr. K. G. 
Uupta, a natire of Bengal, well ac- 
quainted with Sanscrit after the Benares 
school, had the kindness to giTC me oral 
exemplification of the laSan sounds. 
Mr. Murray was also fortunately pre- 
sent. I shall hare occasion to recur to 
the information I then reoeiyed as to 
the modem Indian pronunciation of 
Sanscrit, which, though prohahly oon- 
siderahly different from toe ancient, is 
certainly its true descendant. Mr. 
Gupta, who has resided a condderahle 
time in England and speaks English 
perfectly, hSi just returned from Paris. 
He distinctly recognized his own 
tn&rddhanya or cereoral f, ^ as the 
true English sounds, and -his own 
dental, or as he considers them ** soft,*' 
t, dj as the true French sounds. To 
some Indians, then, the distinction, 
Indian (t d) and English (t d), is 
inappreciahle. If paiaeotype were 
introduced in a foreign hook, cer- 
tainly " T D " would he used for the 
English and Indian cerebrals, and *'t 
d" for the dentals. But it is strictly 
necessary in a work intended for Englisn 
people to make the distinction between 
the usual English (t d) and foreign 
dental ( ,t ,d) clear to the eye. Forei^Ders 
will obserye that for (t d) the tip of 
the tongue touches the crown of the 
palate, and hence these letters will be 
called coronal, and for (,t, ^d) the 
tongue is brought absolutely against 
the teeth, and hence they are dental. 
In all the foreign words hitherto in- 
troduced, in which (t, d) have been 
written, (,t, ,d) must be understood. 
The use of (t, d) was an anglicism 
which will be avoided hereafter, except 
as an abbreviation, after due explana- 
tion. The ordinary speaker of received 
English is altogether ignorant of the 
sounds (^t, ^d), and when he hears them 
confuses them with his own (t, d). 
Many Englishmen who have resided 
for years m India never learn to ap- 
preciate the difference. Yet in a 
Calcutta newspaper, {T/ie Englishman, 
10th May, 1873, p. 4, col. 2, in an 
article quoted from (he Friend of India, 
of 8th May,) we read: <*If any one 
says the English cerebrals are like 
enough to the Indian dentals, to repre- 



1. (n) — continued. 

sent them, let him remember the words 
Magistrate and Superintendent written 
in Bengali. Moreover a man who con- 
ftises <Mntals and cerebraLs in Bengali, 
aays stick when he means kick, sixty 
when he means seven, and is unable to 
distiuguish a leeue from a leaf, a cannon 
from a hat, fear from market-price, and 
pease-porridge from the branch of a 
tree" And the only English dentals 
which Mr. Gupta admits are (th, dh), 
for which the tip of the ton^e is in the 
same position as it is for his (^t ,d), the 
sole difference eonsisting in the tightness 
of closure, formed by the sides of the 
tongue. The description of (t d) on pp. 4 
and 9 as (ti dj. ) or "(t, d) with an inverted 
tongue," is incorrect for Sanscrit 7 m 
and must be omitted. This definition 
arose from Bounds stating that " they 
are pronounced oy bending the tongue 
far oack and bringing it (^gainst the 
palate" (indem man die Spitze der 
Zunge weit zuriickbi^ und an den 
Gaumen setzt, Gram, der Sans. Spr. in 
kiirz. Fass. 2nd ed. 1845, p. 16), and 
Mr. Gupta distinctly repudiated in- 
version. But (t d) may be retained as 
special signs for the Indian cerebrals, 
until their identification with the Eng- 
lish A>rona/« has been generally acknow- 
ledged. Mr. M. 0. Mookerjey (1 102, b) 
quuified his identification of (t d) with 
(t d) by a saving " almost." Possibly the 
Indian sounds may be retracted (,t ,d). 
As to (n ,n) Mr. Gupta said that no 
distinction is now made in pronuncia- 
tion except in connection with following 
consonants. In P&pini's name, for 
example, both n*s are alike (^n); no 
distinction between (n ,n) being heard 
in India. The nasal resonance would 
be the same, but it is possible to make 
the glides on to and from vowels 
sensibly different. We must conclude 
that the ancients felt a difference, or 
they would not have used two letters, 
although this and other disrinctions 
have been lost in modem speech. 

In the (n) there is a complete closure 
by the tongue, so that the lips may be 
either open or shut, and there is com- 
plete resonance in the nose. Compare 
the effect of a person saying one with 
or without ** a cold in the head," that 
is, with incomplete and complete nasal 
resonance, as : (wed,, wan). The nasal 
resonance is prolonged to the last, so 
that there is no approach to (wand, 
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I. {ik)^conti$tued, 

want, wanl}. The voice is also pro- 
longed to the last^ and does not 
dwindle off to (nh) as (wennh). The 
(n) is often Yory long, but there is not 
nsnallj a decrease and increase of force, 
eiving the effect of rednplication, as 
(W9n;n),8ee (52, a). 

(wan). The method of BjnthesiB 
must be observed. The labialitv of the 
(w) should not affect the following 
vowel, changing (o) into (oh), or (x) 
into (o), even as a gliding intermediate 
sonna, though carelessness in this re- 
spect may be one cause of the genera- 
tion of |[w9n), through (wohn, won, 
won), if indeed (on) were not original. 
Hence the lips have to be sharply 
opened, and the buzz of the (w) scarcely 
audible, except of course for certain 
rhetorical effects. The (e) is short, 
but may be of medial length ; if it 
were prolonged, it would give the effect 
of wum (wm), although there must be 
no trill; indeed (waan, wsoam) are 
not uncommon cockneyisins. The pro- 
longation is thrown on to the ^ide 
to (n), which is the same as that to (d), 
and on to the (n) itself. The uvula 
does not act to open the passage to the 
nose till (a) is quite finished. Any 
nasalising of the vowel, as (w9,n), is 
quite abnormal, although occasionally 
heard, but not among educated English 
speakers. 

2. TWO, (tuu). 

(t). The tip of the tongue 
against the crown of the palate, see 
(1096, e). 

(uu). The throat not widened, 
a clear flute-like sound, with no ap- 
proach to (00) in it. It may be short, 
nowever, as well as long, and should 
not end with a whisper (*u), or hiss (*'u), 
or consonant (w, wh), as in Iceltuidic 
f648, d). But it may end with much 
oiminisning force. W ith some perhaps 
it tends to (uulu). Mr. Sweet tdls me 
that he has detected himself in saying 
(t&nw). In Danish he says there is 
a slignt final hiss after (ii, uu), thus 
(ijh, uwh}, see his paper on Danish 
(Philol. Trans. 1873-4, p. 106). Per- 
haps the Danish sounds are rather 
(ii[jh, uu^wh). 



2. (tsu). 

(tan). For the synthesis, ob« 
aerve that for (t) the glottis is quite 
eloMd, but not so tightly as to be forced 
open by an explosion, and that the 
vocal ligaments should bej^n to vibxate 
for run) simultaneously wiUi the release 
of i»e closure (t). But in Germany 
and Denmark the glottis seems to be 
epm when (t) is held, so that on its 
release some unvocalised breath escapes 
first, which mav be expressed by (t^uu), 
see (10, aQ, when gentle, and TtHpiu) 
when jerked. Some public speaxera in 
Englaind cultivate this habit, thinking 
that (tuu, dutt) are thus more distinctly 
separated. It is not, however, usual 
with English speakers, though Irish- 
men are given to it. If the glottis be 
tightly closed for (t^, and then the 
breath is made to oreak through it 
with explosion, we hear (t;Hiuu), which, 
when (t) is taken dental as (^t;Hpu), 
has a very singular effect, sometimes 
heard from Irishmen, but not at all 
received. The quiet way in which an 
Englishman eajs and distinguishes 
(tuu, dun), without any effort, is re- 
markable, when contrasted with an 
Upper German's struggles. The vowel- 
sound should commence at the instant 
that the (t) contact is released, so that 
the glide ^52, be) from (t) on to (uu) is 
quite distinct. The voice should not 
commence before, or the effect ftduu) 
will be produced, as in the Yorkshire 
/* door, giving a kind of pause before 
(dun) and a thickness to the (uu) which 
is not received English, or else giving 
a German implonon ('*t-d-uu). This 
implosion consists of a dull thud pro- 
duced by compressing the air between 
the closeid glottis and the closure pro- 
duced by the tongue tip for r*t), lips 
for ('*p) and back of tongue ror (''kj. 
See Merkel^ Physiologic der Menschli- 
chen Sprache, p. 149. What is here 
said of initial (t) applies to initial (p, 
k) with the variants (pi, pH^, piH^, kr, 
kKL k;H[). See an explanation of (| ;) 
in No > 8, (ert). The wnole subject will 
be more sptematically discussed in 
No. 14, (wh). 

3. THREE, (thrii),bnt(thrtV, 
thiyy) are perhaps more commonly' 
hefurd. 

(th). The tongue is brought 
fully against the teeth, so thfkt (^th) 
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8. (tb) — continued, 

would be the proper sign ; but ibis will 
be used for tbe variant produced bj 
thrusting tbe tongue between the upper 
Mid lower teeth, instead of simply press- 
ing it against the upper teeth. We do 
not say (tth) initially, as some Germans 
think. AYe use that combination finally 
in eighth (Mth), — quite a modem word, 
the old form being eight (eet), — and on 
sounding it the speaker will feel his 
tongue glide forward from palate to 
teeU. Compare also successive words, 
418 *<brea^ Mat is cu< Min.'' Initially 
rtth) would be necessary and not dif- 
ficult. In Greek r9 is common medially, 
originally perhaps (^t^tu*) and after- 
wards (^tth). The hiss is sharp, but 
weak compared to (sV It is easily 
oonfused with (f), ana is actually so 
confused dialectally. 

(r). Mr. Bell distinguishes 
English (^x\ as untrilled, as, in fact, a 
buzz, whicn may be written (rj, <' the 
point of the tongue contracting the 
oral passage between it and the upper 
ffumi* (J^iaible Speech, p. 62). But so 
far as I have noticed, r before a vowel 
is always trilled (196, b), unless there 
is an organic defect or bad habit in the 
speaker, not at all an unusual occur- 
rence, and then some other trill, of the 
lip, uvula, or cartilaginous glottis, is 
substituted. The effect of a tnll is 
that of a beat in music, a continually 
repeated <* make and break " of sound, 
the different effect of the different trills 
resulting from the glides thus produced* 
See the phonautographic curves of the 
different trills in F, C, Donden^ 
De Physiologic der Spraakklanken 
(Utrecht, 1870, pp. 24), p. 19. It is of 
course possible to produce a central hiss 
or buzz in tiie (r) position without in- 
terrupting the sound by a trill, and the 
lesult is aifferent from (s, z). There is, 
however, some difficulty to those accus- 
tomed to trill, in keeping the loose tip 
of the tongue stiff enough not to trill. 
When this is accomplished, there is 
another difficulty, in keeping the front 
of the tongue far enough from the 
palate not to produce (s, z), and yet not 
so far as to give simi>Ie (d). This un- 



trilled (r), which will henceforth be 
when hissed, has therefore a great ten- 



marked (rj when buzzed, and (r^h) 



dency to fall into (a), or some such in- 
distinct sound. Mr. Bell always writes 



8. (r) — continued, 

(rj in English, representing trilled (r) 
^7 (''oj)* Hence my transcription of 
his character in 3^, or that in col. 8, 
line ^, p. 15, was erroneous. The 
English (r) is in the (t) position, but 
a dental (^r) also occurs. This (,r) 
is recognized in the Peak of Derby- 
shire by Mr. Hallam, aa will appear 
below. In Sanscrit Mr. Gupta ( 1096, a) 
found that no r occurred after coronals, 
( 1 096,t|), and in pronouncing the dentals 
Cit ^d) before the trill, he decided that 
the tongue remained forward, so that 
his Sanscrit trill was (/). The older 
gprammarians differ, and only Panini 
classes r as a coronal (cerebral). (Whit- 
ney, Athar, V. Prdtig. p. 29.) There 
is, however, also a recognized retracted 
Indian (/), which Mr. Gupta pro- 
nounced to me, the root being drawn 
back and the whole front half of the 
tongue "flopping'' rather than trilling. 
There are doubtless many other ton^o 
trills. In Scotch, and also in Italian, 
the trill is strong (.r). 

Sii). This bright primary sound 
find on eareful observation, not so 
common in English as I had once 
thought it to be. Men with deep bass 
voices find it difficiilt to produce. The 
wide (tt^ seems much more usual, and 
is especially frequent after (r). For 
(»,i)«ee (58,0. 83,<;fe. 105, be. 106,a,<f. 
514, tf). I have found such combina- 
tions as the following, in which (i, ii) 
follow each other, usefhl in drawing 
attention to the difference; the (0 
should be much prolonged in practising 
them. <* Let baoy be, with ugly glee, 
the glassy sea, worthy thee, a wintry 
tree, thy enemy me, they chiefly flee, 
a bulky key," also "of a verity (ve*r»t») 
'tis vei7 tea (ve-r* tii) ; a trusty trustee 
(tr9*Bt» treetii')." There is sometimes 
a tendency to correct the error and say 
(/i), which may be the first step from 
(ii) to (ai) (473, tTj, although a different 
on^ for this change will hereafter be 
assigned (see { 2, No. 6,iv). There seems 
to M no generally recognized tendency 
to hiss out such a final (ii}, thus 
(thrh'*ii), as a French final (ii) is occa- 
sionally hissed, or to close with such a 
hiss (ii'*ii), or with a consonant (iii, 
iijh). But such sounds may occur as 
indiridualities. 

(thrii). In sj nthesis, the (th) is 
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yj Bounas, 
) and (th) 
aif, saith) 
\j d), and 



3. (thrii). 

very brief, but the change in Bonnd as 
the ton^e is retracted to (r) perceptible. 
The voice is bud on at the moment the 
(r) position has been assumed, and 
is heard throughout the rattle of (r). 
We never saj (thrhrii), by running the 
hiss on to the trill, or (thdhrii), by 
nutting on the voice before the tongue 
leaves the teeth. 

4. FOUR, BeU's (foj), or 
(fftr^), see below, my (fooi), but (fooi, 
fAAj) are also heard from educated 
people. I have even heard (f&M;tu) 
nrom an educated gentleman, whether 
archaic, provincial, or puristic, I do 
not know. 

(f). The lower lip is firmly 
pressed against tho teeth, so that the 
hiss is strong and sharp, not unlike (th), 
indeed so like that when pronounced 
by themselves, as in spelling by sounds, 
it is difficult to distinguish (f) and (th] 
at a little distance. Hence (saif, 
are both heard for tigk (213, 
(f, th) are confused in several words 
dialectally. Of course people with no 
upper teeth either use the hard gum or 
say (ph), the regular Hungarian sound 
of/. Compare remarks on Icelandic/ 
(542, e) and modem Greek ^ (618, ^). 

(ooi). This is the sound I nse 
when the word is under force. It is a 
diphthong, the letter (j) representing as 
I now thmk (196, be) one of the indis- 
tinct sounds («, a, ob, 9, a)), with a 
liberty, seldom exercised unless a vowel 
follows, to add the trilled (r) of No. 3. 
My own belief is that in these diph- 
thongal sounds I use (e), but I may 
sav ^. I think that I never say (a, 
(B). For non-diphthonm] (j), see Nos. 
12 and 25. For diphthongal (i), Mr. 
Melville Bell uses a new sign, called a 
** point-glide '* (197, a), so that what I 
have transcribed (oj) might be more 
truly rendered (6r^), the accent on (6) 
pointing out the diphthongal nature of 
the combination, and thus reducing (r^) 
from a consonant to ajpure glide ; but 
his son, Mr. Graham Sell, in teaching 
deaf-mutes, has more recently adopted 
a notation which is tantamount, in his 
orthography, to my (6o*^, using (') as 
really a nelpless indication of obscure 
vocality. 

There are four of these (i) diph- 



4. (oca)— MIl/ffllMKf. 

thongs in English, in $ar, air, oar, oor 
(67, d. 196, b to 199, a. 200, d to 
202, a), which are, I believe, in the pro- 
nunci^on of stnct speakers (tix, eei, 
OOI, uui), that is, (ii\ ee*, 6o', iu^) when 
not before a vowel, and (iCr, de*T, 6o'r, 
ttM*r) always before, and admissibly not 
before, a vowel. The diphthong theo- 
reticallj indicated by the acute accent 
mark is quite perfect. There is no 
tendency to form two syllables, as a 

feneral rule. But I have heard (fao;«j, 
0o;ii2t) from old people, see (Goo*ei) 
(726, eS. Smart says (Diet, art 54, 
note) tnat there is no difference in 
London between payer and pair. To 
me the sounds are (pM;iu, peei), and the 
use of the first for the second, which I 
sometimes hear, appears to me to be 
an archaism. Instead of (oo;iu) or 
(ooj), however, it is extremely com- 
mon to hear (aa) or Taa', aaj) if the 
speaker is very *' correct (95, a^d. 197, 
a. 245, ab. 575, ed. 603, oO. This (ooj) 
is the only recognized combination in 
which (oo) remains in modem English, 
but it is rapidly disappearing. A few 
use it in (doog, oo'ns), see (94, d, 
602, eh), but here it is more often 
(ooh, 03, aa), and is intended for (o). 

Donders identifies (j) in this com* 
bination with the glottal r (i), see 
(8, e), savings {pp, eit. p. 20): '*The 
sound of (i) is easy to produce. Sing 
as deep a note as possible, and then tir 
to sing a deeper one. The voice will 
be replaced by a peculiar crackling 
noise Ikrakend geluia)" After noticing 
its relation to the Arabic ain (g), he 
says : " Thick voices are inclinea to 
use it as a vowel. Others connect it 
or alternate it with the voice, giving a 
tone of lacrymose sentimentelity, and, 
when the mouth is closed, it is heard 
as a mournful moan. It is also used 
as a trill. Briicke considers it to be 
the trill of the Low Saxons. I heard 
it thus used in the London dialect in a 
peculiar manner : horse was pronounced 
simply as o»e but with the moaning 
voice (n), which gives a little trilling 
effect to the consonant." But Land 
(Over Uitspraak en Spelling, Amster- 
aam, 1870) says: *'r is very soft both in 
Friesic and English ; at the beginning 
of a syllable it seems to consist of one 
single stroke of the tongue, and before 
an explosive consonant, after a loi^ 
vowel (boord, peerd, compare English 
bird, park), it sounds to my ear as if 
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4. (ooj) co ni inuei, 

there were no stroke of the toagfue at 
all, but in its place the indeterminate 
▼owel o ^* (e), or, as others ]^ronounee, 
a guttural explodent, spintns lenis. 
For the last it may be pleaded that in 
Bin^ng^ the English use the full r, 
which is the o nJY one used in Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. Whether the 
moaniuj? r is heard with the Towel, in 
place of an r after it, — as Bonders re* 
marks of the low London hors$,'^ia 
the Friesian dialect, deserves inTesti- 
^tion m loco.*' This glottal (i) occurs 
in Danish. See Mr. Sweet's valuable 
paper on Danish Pronunciation (Trans, 
of Philological Society for 1873-4, 
part 1, p. 109} where he also thinks 
that I haye misunderstood the quota- 
tion from B. Jonson (200, 0), in con- 
sidering that he alluded to (i) as the 
sound m the middle as well as at 
the end of words, and considers that 
Jonson may have alluded to the dif- 
ference between trilled (r) and untrilled 
(rj. I had merely thought that 
Jonson's illustrations were imperfect, 
and that he had given no case of middle 
r, unless the middle r in rarer were 
doubled, as at present (reej'rj) or 
(ree'*re). This, nowever, seems im- 
possible to determine, as Jonson's voice 
is hushed. 

In rapid speaking /o«r becomes quite 
(fA), and in "four or five,'* we have 
most frequently (fATAfa'f'vf,) or even 
(fA-rofe'rvf). 

ffooi). The tongue being put 
reaay for (00) or (aa). while (f ) is said 
with the lips, the glide to (00) is very 
brief, but still the (foo) is quite dif- 
ferent from (fjoo). The glide fooj) or 
(60') is very close and distinct, out the 
vowel is not shortened, when under 
force. Mr. Bell's (foj) arises from his 
habitually neglecting to mark the length 
of the first vowel of a diphthong. As 
a rule all our peculiar diphthongs (iii^ 
6ej, 60J, {ua, Mj 6ou) have the first 
vowel intentionally long, and our usual 
diphthongs (e'l, oV, 9*u, i6) frequently 
lengthen the second vowel, as Bart 
manced them (162, a). But English- 
men constantly pronounce a diphtoong 
very briefly indeed, so that this length 
is relative to that of the whole diph- 
thong, considered independentlj, not to 
that of the syllable in which it occurs 
0^ of other syllables in the word. 



5. FIVE, Bell's (My\ my 
(fo'iv). 

(f). See No. 4. 

{9't). See(107,^to 109, a. and 
234, 06), for the various theories of the 
sound of this diphthong in Ei^lish ; 
and (287, to 291, 0) for the Scotch 
sounds, and (295, e) for the Dutch y, ei. 
After much attention to the habits of 
English speakers, I believe the last 
element to be really (0, not (i), al- 
though I have generally written (ai). 
This must be regardea as rather a 
rough symbolisation, the mark of stress 
not being inserted. In the present 
chapter, where very accurate analysis 
is aimed at, I shall almost invariably 
employ the manner of marking diph- 
thongs already explained (419, cV so 
thai every diphthong or triphtnong 
will have the acute accent on or 
after (according to typographical con- 
venience) the element wnicn bears the 
stress, and the adjacent elements glide 
on to or from that element. Hence 
Mr. MelviUe BeU's "glides" ij. 16, 
SCf 51, are represented by (i, u), simply 
with an acute on the aqjoining letter, 
so that (&i, &u) precisely transliterate 
his symbols. But Mr. Bell's *' glides " 
leave it in doubt whether the second 
element is (i, u) or (1, w), and these, 
with many more niceties, are perfectly 
indicated oy the present notation. 

The first element of the long t, as I 
speak, seems to be (a) ; but when I try 
to lengthen it for analysis, I seem to 
take (ah), which has the same position 
of the tongue, but a wider opening 
behind. I certainly do not say (&i, di), 
1 occasionally and but rarely hear (&»') 
from educated people, and nave never 
noticed (dt) from them. As a my- 
beard, I am constantly asked by children 
in Kensington Gardens, t5 tell them 
the " time. From them I ft^uently 
hear (&t, s't), and I have heard the 
last from educated women. Irishmen 
may say (<fi, ob'i), but I have not been 
able to analyze the sound. It seems 
to me that Irishmen have a peculiar 
method of "widening," or enlarging 
the pharynx, etc., which gives a re- 
markable effect to some vowels. In- 
dicating this by an inferior (,), the Irish 
sound appears to roe (93't). This is, 
however, a matter of local or individual 
habit| requiring considerable study to 
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6. (a'O — cotUinutd. 

AMertain satisfactoriljr. English sisgeiB 
«ay (&t), and in singing to a long note 
seem to sing (6^aah-«), the chief stress 
resting on (k) and chi^ leo^ on (aah), 
with (i) ana the gUde np to it rery short. 
The Boond in JBngliMi Ib hence in- 
determinate, bnt those who hare learned 
Greek generally distin^iish two valnes, 
}ugh and low. The high is «i, one of 
the forms (a'», &h», si) ; the low is «, 
one of the forms (&», di). The words 
ey^ uye are now so distinguished (fi'i, 
&»), but the pun on '' the noes and the 
a^es, — the nose and the eyes," suffi- 
ciently shews that the distinction need 
not be insisted on now, as Shakspere*s 
pun on If eye, aye (112, be\ shews that 
be also heard them much alike. There 
9ie other diphthongs approaching tiiis, 
with final (y) or {&), out I have not 
obserred them as yarieties of (ei) in 
Enelish, {/j) occurs in Dutch heup, 
and (sh'i) in Dutch lui, (sBh'y) in 
Dutch httU (Dotulerif Phys. d. 6pr. 
pp. 16, 16; see also Zand, op. cit), 
correcting my appreciation as (a'y) on 
(2S5, d), Obsenre the Norfolk (0'y) in 
(138, e\ Diphthongisation confounds 
orifiiiaily perfectly distinct vowels. 
When (1) once admits an antecedent 
deeper sound, we get the series (fi, ^i, 
61, s'i, ae'i, &», &a», &a*, aa), till (i) has 
disappeared. And by varying (t) into 
(y) there is a tendency to pass to («) 
and hence get into variants of (w), 
while by broadening (a) to (a) we are 
at once brought into the (di, oh't, o't 
a'i) series, which also comes from (ili, 
6i, ttt, 6i^ 6t, o't). All these changes, 
actually observed in practice, are of 
great philological interest. Their 
propter bearing cannot he properly ap- 
preciated without studying our dialec^l 
vowel relations. Mr. Bell has not 
introduced an example of the last or 
(6i) series among his key- words. It is 
Dy no means widely known in the (6i) 
form. In older English we had two 
forms (6i, 6i^. The former regularly 
became (o't) in the xvn th century, and 
remaiJos in one or other of the many 
forms of this diphthong vulgarly and 
in several dialects. The second gene- 
rally appears dialectally as (61, o't, a'i ), 
but is occasionally assimilated as (6.»). 
Now by a converse assimilation, edu- 
cated English, orthographically misled 
no doubt, has, vrithin the last nundred 
years, reduced all the original (Oi) set 
of (e'f ) sounds to (o't, A't), whicJi is 



6. (e'O— ^M^IMtM^. 

fax worse than the derided Irish, or 
provincial pronunciation of t as one of 
this series, because the educated pro- 
nunciation is simply an ortho^phically 
superinduced miB-j>ronunciation, and the 
other is an organic development : yet 
one is upheld and the other ridiculed. 
Educatea ignorance is always absurd. 

(vV The buzz of (f ). It is 
remarkable that though thu sound is so 
easy and common in English, French, 
and Italian, it should generally be 
found difficult. The obsiervations of 
Merkel (Phys. d. menscb Spr. pp. 211- 
12) shew that although he knew ff), 
he had no proper conception of (vj, 
which BrOcke and Lepsius claim for 
Gennan w. He says : ^* (f^ cannot as 
such be vocalised or comoined with 
vibrations of the vocal chords; the 
organs are obliged, in the attempt, to 
assume an intermediate position be- 
tween that of (ph) and that of (f), and 
to separate so &r that they can occa- 
sion no sensible noise (erhebliches 
Qer dutch). When then sonant breath 
is driven through them, we hear a 
sound, which is scarcely at all {faet 
gar niehi) distinct from (bh), but for 
which the lips are not exactly opposed, 
the under lip being somewhat retracted 
under the upper lip," and hence he 
does not distinguish (v) by a separate 
sign. But all Englisnmen can press 
the lower lip Jirmly against the upper 
teeth and ttua, that is, produce the 
effect of a mixture of vocalised and 
unvocalised breath. The way in which 
(v) can shade into (bh) is remarkable 
(549, a, d. 618, 6, d). With reference 
to the remark on Sanscrit v on p. 618, 
the following citation from Prof. Whit- 
ney f Atharva-Veda Prdtic^khya, text, 
translation and notes, New Haven, U.S., 
1872, p. 26j is important: «The Ydj. 
Pr. . . . dennes the same sounds, [the 
f?- series, Uy 9,] as produced upon the 
lip and hj the lip, and then adds far- 
ther that in the utterance of v the tips 
of the teeth are employed: the same 
specification as to t; is made b^ the 
T&itt. Pr. (its commentator explainiDg 
that in the utterance of that letter tiie 
points of the upper teeth are placed on 
the edge of the lower lips). . . The 
descriptions of v given by the two 
Priti^Akhyas of the Yajur Veda, as 
well as that offered by the Paninean 
scheme (which declares its oigans of 
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5. {Y)^eontimiei» 

ntterance to be the teeth and lips), 
leaye no room to doubt that at their 
period the v had already generally lost 
Its original and proper yalae as JEng- 
liflh w — aa which alone it has any right 
to be called a semivowel, and to rank 
with p — and, doubtless passing through 
the intermediate stage of the German 
to, had acquired the precise pronuncia- 
tion of English v," That is, Prof. 
Whitney assumes, the series : 1. 
Towel (u), with back of tongue 
rauied and resonant lip opening; 2. 
(w), with back of tongue raised and 
non-resonant, restricted lip opening; 

3. (bh), with back of tongue lowerra, 
and similar (not identical) lip opening ; 

4. (y)f with lower lip against upper 
teeu, increasing the buzz materially. 
On making the series (u-w-bh-y) in one 
breath, the motion of the organs will 
become apparent, and though the sounds 
are constantly coniiised, yet it will be 
felt in the yibratory motions of the lips 
themselves that there is a material dif- 
ference. On 9th July, 1873, having an 
opportunity of observing the pro- 
nunciation of Mr. M. 0. Mookerjey, 
a native Bengalee gentleman, and 
not detecting any of the characteristic 
buzz of a (y), arising from the division 
of the stream of air by the teeth, I 
asked him whether he actually touched 
his teeth, and he said : " very little." 
Now (v) with faint dental contact is 
scarcely separable from (bh) without 
any dental contact. Hence the misty 
borderland between these two sounds. 
*' There is no certainty in the accounts 
we have of English t; and German w 
occurring in exotic languages, for when 
either is mentioned we have no proof 
that the observer knew the difference." 
(Prof. 8. S. Haldeman, Analytic Or- 
thography, art. 462.) It came like a 
revelation upon Mr. Eov&cs, an Hun- 
garian, when he found he had to use 
nis teeth for English (v). I had ob- 
served he had a difficulty with veal, 
which from his lips sounded to English 
ears as (wiil), being really (bhiil). 
When he first attempted to say (riil'), he 
produced (bh*dhiil), making tbe Suzz 
oy bringing his tongue, instead of his 
lower Up, against the upper teeth. I 
asked him to make inqiiines amonff his 
fellow-countrymen, and he assured me 
that none of them used the teeth for 
/, «, that is, all said (ph, bh). Tet 
Mr. Kov&cs had been long enough 



6. (y) — continued, 

in England to preach publicly in 
English. And Lepsius makes Magyar 
/, i; s (f, yV and not (ph, bh) (Stand- 
ard Alphabet, p. 220). These fSsusts 
support Prof. Haldeman's dictum. I 
have seldom heard a German able to 
distinguish (w, v). When Prof. Max 
Miiller (whose r is also uvular) is lectur- 
ing, I find much difficulty in distin- 
guishing ivord* and verba, although he 
has been many years in England, is 
perfectly conversant with the langua^, 
and has attended much to phonetics. 
Prof. Haldeman says he can *' distin- 
guish across a room, whether a speaker 
of German uses the German w or Eng- 
lish «, provided the voice is familiar '* 
(Anal. Orth., p. 93, n.). See about the 
German professor (1093, be). In Duteh 
9, w both occur. Dr. Gehle seemed to 
pronounce a, v, tt> as (vT) vee, bhee). 
Land {ibid. p. 80J says Duteh <</ and 
V are not formed with both lips, but 
with the under lip and upper teeth, and 
have consequently a peculiar character 
for the ear, and for both reasons should 
be separated from the p^ series. The 
explosive consonant" ^ SUtgeoneonant, 
implying a perfect closure of the oral 
passage, a species of b, palaeotype (b), 
— *' formed in the same place, is our 
usual uf at the beginning of a syllable, 
also usual in High German (ook in *t 
Hoogduiteeh gebruikelyk\ and is con- 
sequently distinguished rrom the next- 
mentioned labial w both by its place 
and mode of articulation. The Duteh 
language possesses, as well as the 
English, a murmuring or buzzing 
(ruieehend) w, which is nothing but u 
with a stronger closure {sterkere ver* 
naauwing) than the vowel. The sound 
occurs exclusively after a u, huwen, that 
is, hau-went rouwen =■ ro^u-wen^ eeutoen 
s= ^uwen** = (uy'tt'wvn, ro'u'wvn, 
^u'WBu) apparently, ** and must be 
distinguished from our usual to in 
watf wil. A low {platte) pronun- 
ciation only knows the labio-dental 
w.** Now tnis explosive (b) is Briicke's 
theoretical b\ see (4, a), described 
as having the closure (VereeMuae) 
effected, not as in the usual p with 
both lips, but with the under up and 
upper teeth (Grundztige, p. 34), and 
BrQoke {ibid.) makes German trB:(v), 
Hence, Land^s definition having puzzled 
me, I applied to Prof. Donders, who in 
a private letter, dated llth Nov. 1872, 
says : ^ Dutch v and / agree perfectly 
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6. (y) — continued. 

with English v and//' which Enriish- 
men are acciutomed to consider identi- 
cal with French v and f, and hence 
what follows is puzzling : " In French 
V 1 think I perceive a little approxima- 
tion to German w; the lips perhaps 
approach one another rather more, and 
the npper teeth do not so determinatelv 
rest on the lip (in de Fransche v meen ik 
eene kleine toenadering tot de Dnitsche 
w te herkennen: de lippen naderen 
elkander misschien iets meer, en niet 
zoo bepaaldt rusten de tanden der 
opperkaak op de lippen). Oar to 
agrees exactly with the German. At 
the end of words in «#uw, ^uw, the v 
makes it approach nearer to English to. 
.... I haye been as much surprised 
as jonrself at Land's opinion that to 
can be the labio-dental ezplodent. At 
the conclusion h% seems to refer exdn- 
siyely to the low {platle) pronunciation. 
But I haye not met with it, eyen there. 
I doubt whether this labio-dental ex- 
ptodent occurs at all. When inten- 
tionally {tn$t opzet) used, it sounds to 
me like an impure {onzuiver) b or p." 
We haye here a clear distinction between 
(f, y, bh, w, uV as all occurring in one 
and the same language, by an obserrer 
of European reputation. 

While this page was passing through 
the press, I had the interview already 
mentioned with Mr. Gupta (1096, a). 
I was particularly anxious to ascertain 
his views respecting Sanscrit v. He 
made decidedly an English (v) with a 
faint pressure of the lower np against 
the teeth, and did not seem to know 
that a V sound could be otherwise pro- 
duced. On my pronouncing to nim 
first (vii, vee, vaa, voo, vuu), and next 
(bbii, bhee, bhaa, bhoo, bhuu), the first 
with faint and the second with strong 
buzz, so as to imitate the first, as a 
strong (bh) buzz is generally much 
weaker than any (v) buzz, he decidedly 
recognized the former and not the 
latter for the Sanscrit sound. But then 
came two curious pieces of information, 
first that Sanscrit v after a consonant 
is always called ^w), and secondly, that 
in Bengalee (b) is said for both b and v. 
Sanscntb The manner, however, in 
which he pronounced v and y after con- 
sonants gave, to my ear, the efiiect of 
stressless (u, i) dipthongising with the 
following vowel, as (anusufrara), rather 
than (anusw&ara). Instead then of an 
interchange of (v, w), there Wi.S| to me 



£. (v) — continued. 

I^and I am anxious to express this as an 
individual opinion, which it would re- 
quire very much longer and more varied 
experience to raise to the rank of a 
conviction), rather a reversion to the 
original vowel (u). We have already 
seen the great difficulties in separating 
(u, w), suprd No. 1, and we shall have 
several occasions again to refer to the 
effects of (a), both on a preceding and 
following consonant, which appear to 
me identical in nature with those of 
(i) and {j)^ see No. 9, below, and { 2, 
No. 6, IV. The controversy is not 
likely to be readily settled. England, 
possessing (w, j), will use them for 
Doth consonants and stressless diph- 
thonfl:isin? vowels. Germany, possess- 
ing (bh, jj or (v. j), will only use the 
latter (j) in this way, leaving the vowel 
(u) for the former. France, Italy, and 
Spain, having only vowels, will naturally 
use them only. Spanish (bh.) is always 
thought of as Q)), and hence would not 
be used. We tnus get English kwa kya, 
German kua Jya, French koua kia, 
Italian and Spanish kua, kia, for the 
same sounds (kuli ki&), or many shades 
of sounds np to (ku^a kja). Initially 
Spaniards use hua and Italians ua. 
But I hope that attention will be 
directed beyond national habits of 
writing or speakin?, and real usages 
will be ultimately determined. It is 
to me probable that there will bo thus 
discovered an unconsciously simul- 
taneous usage of (ku& ktra kwa, ki& 
kja kja), with perhaps intermediate 
forms, and a gradation of (wa bha va, 
ja, gjha), passiog imperceptibly into 
each other througn different degrees of 
consonantal buzz. As a mere practical 
rule (u& i&) is convenient, till tne forms 
^u-Ci, i-(), indistinguishable from (uu, 
ii), would have to be reached on the 
one hand, and (vu, ^hi) on the other. 
The Bengalee confiosion of f^, b, Sanscrit, 
seems umost to negative the ex- 
istence of the (v) pronunciation of 
Sanscrit v, before the Bengalee variety 
arose. Conflisions of (b, v) seem to 
occur in English dialects, but are very 
rare; (b, bh) are often confused, aa 
in Spanish, German, Hebrew ; the con- 
fusion of (b,-w) is Quite possible, but 
not so easy, fhe Bengalee custom, 
therefore, to me seems to indicate an 
original (bh) rather than (w) consonant, 
at the time the Devanftgari alphabet 
was invented. The use of pre- alpha- 
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6. (j)~-€<mtinued. 

betio streasleM dipbthongiaine (n-) I 
oonador highly probable. The wide 
philological beanng of this distinction 
must excuse the length of these remarks. 



(^fV). Por the synthesis, the 
initial (f^ hiss is short, and the Toice 
does not begin till it finishes, so that 
(fyo'tv) Ib not heard. This must be 
clearly understood, as we have (szii) in 
Oennan for tie, usually received as (zii) ; 
and we shall find that in whip, some 
hear (whwip). It is not the English 
habit in any words beginning with 
(f, th, s, sh) to interpose (▼, dh, z, zh) 
by prematurely laying on the Toice, or 
before the latter to emit a whisper by 
beginning with an open glottis, and 
thus deferring the laying on of the Toice. 
Although it is possible that initial (y, 
z) may naye been generated from (f, s) 
in Somersetshire, and preyiously in 
Dan Michel's dialect, by some such 
anticipation of the yoice, followed 
afterwards by omission of the hiss 
(which of course was never written 
when the buzz was apparent), yet, as a a smr r ir \ 

rule. Englishmen avoid all deferred or "• "-'-^» ^siKS.; 



6, (h'tY^^^-^ofUifmed, 

vents this, but does not shorten the 
length of (v), and the voice glides on to 
the («). A following voiced consonan t , 
as.^ loopet (fe'tv ]m)vis), shortens the 
busz, and there is no glide of the voice, 
as tint wooM give an additional sylla- 
ble, (fetvloovzs). A voiceless conso- 
nant, as ^five BhUling$ (fb'f'v shrltqzs), 
does not introduce an (f)> or change (v) 
into (f ). The voice ceases at the (v), 
spoken very shortly, and the hiss 
begins at (sh), so that the^ is a clear 
discontinuity, and no Englishman feels 
a difficulty in what is to a German or 
Dutchman nearly insuperable. The 
extremely different habits of different 
nations in the ehange of voiced to 
voiceless forms, and conversely, and the 
systematic way in which tney have 
l>een hitherto ignored, although forced 
on the attention of c^parative philo- 
logists by the Sanscrit distinctions of 
pAda and sanhitft texts, give much 
linguistic importance to such observa- 
tions, minute as they may appear. See 
the Dutch custom in No. 9, (b). 



premature laying on of voice, resulting 
from the open or closed glottis, and in 
this respect differ from Uerman. We 
never intentionally say (rhrii, Ihlii, 
mhmii, nhnii), although we have seen 
that Cooper (644, d) and Lediard 
(1046, a*) conceived that knee was 
called (nhnii), and shall find a trace of 
this remainingin the Cumberland diaiect. 
This makes (whwii, jhjii^ suspicious. 
On the whole of this subject see No. 
14 below. The case is, however, very 
different with/««/ (v. z, dh, zh). The 
prolongation of the buzz is apparently 
disagreeable to our organs, and hence 
we drop the voice before separating 
them, thus merging the buzz into a 
hiss unless a vowel follows, on to 
which the voice can be continued, or a 
consonant, which naturally shortens the 
preceding one. Thus in (fa'tv) the 
voice begins at the moment the hiss of 
^f^ ceases, and before the position for 
(9) is fhlly assumed, it glides on to (o), 
glides off (e) on to (i), glides from (i) 
on to fv), continues through (v), and 
then, ir the word is final, ceases, by 
the opening of the glottis before the 
(t) position is changed, producing 
(f), tnus (fs'ivf ). A following vowel, 
as in Jive and tix (fd'«v-vn-siis), pre- 



(s). The hisses with central 
passage are so various in character that 
it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
them. They seem to form two groups : 
(s) in which the tongue is more forward 
and the back of the tongue not hollowed, 
and (sh j in which the tongue is more 
retracted and the back is hollowed. 
This general difference is best felt on 
taking some common words containing 
(s) or (sh) or both, as awies, stcith, 
8wishe$, Vfiehea, eeesion^ sash, slush, 
(swts, swt'sh, swi'shezs, wrshezs, se'sh«n, 
ssesh, slash), and interchanging (s, sh) 
as (sh wish, shwts, shwrshesh, shwt sesh, 
wi sesh, she *sBn, shses, shlas) . "We may 
also pronounce them in immediate 
succession, as (pozesshim) possession, 
properly (poze'shvn). Try also to say 
(s-snii, s-snaa, s-shuu), which are easy, 
and (sh-sii, sh-saa, sh-suu), which are 
difficult, at least to my organs. Now, 
so far as I can judge, any variety of 
the forward (s) and any variety of the 
backward (sh) would be intelligible in 
English, and I do not think tnat we 
naturally know much about the varieties. 
I think noweyerthat(s, sh^ and (^s, ^sh), 
written (^ 9sh) on (800, a), are really 
kept apart If we say gas, eats, con- 
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6. (s) — eotUinued, 
tinninff the « shiurply, and being yery 
oarefuT to keep its poeition in eatt^ 
I think we hear ((j^ibsbs, kfet^s^s^s), and 
after a little practiee we may eT«n uy 
(kse^s), which will not rhyme to (gses). 
This will be more distinct when we say 
(ks^t^s), the tip of the tongue then 
coming yery close indeed to the back 
of the front teeth, while in (lust^s) 
it is behind the back of the upper 
ffnm (1096, «), and in (gses) it may lie 
behind and between the teeth, or 
really press aeainst the lower gums, 
the hiss beinf between the hard palate 
and the middle of the tongue. If we 
hiBs a tune, without quite whistling, 
with tiie lips open, producing the differ- 
ence of pitch by the mere motion of the 
tongue, we shall find great yarieties in 
the position of the tongue, and that the 
piton is highest when the tip of the 
tongue is forward and near the gums. 
We shall find also that the tongue can 
be retracted considerably without de- 
stroyinsf the (s) effect, proyided the 
breath be not allowed to resound in the 
hollow behind the tongue, which imme- 
diately produces the effect of (sh), and 
l&at the central aperture be not checked 
or diyided, the former giying (t) and 
the latter a lisp, nearly (th). I think 
there has been some error about the 
Spanish e on (802, d, 4, ab), and that it 
is not (^s), as there stated, and as Mr. 
Melyille Bell, who has been in Spain, 
makes it (Visible Speech, p. 93) ; but 
that it is (s{), using (§) as on (11, de)^ 
that is, a divided (s), with perhaps only 
a slight central check, produced by 
bringing the tip of the tongue yery 
gently against tne g^m. In this case 
the buzz would be (z§). Pnnce Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte says that the trae 
Castillian s is the Basque s ; and as he 
pronounoed this a to me, it sounded like a 
retracted ( s) with a rattle of moisture. 
The Andaiusian a is, he says, perfect. 
The (s) sound of 0, s; is not acknowledged 
in Spain f 802, d) at all, although heard 
in Spanisn America. See farther in 
No. 10, (sh). 

Note also the drunken tendency to 
oonfose (s) with (sh) in England, clearly 
indicatin)^ the greater ease of (sh) to 
organs which can produce it at all. To 
an Icelander, Welshman, Dutehman, 
Spaniard, Grreek, (sh) presents great 
difficulties. Note in upper German, 
the parent of the literary high German, 
Bot only the tendency to initial (shp^ 



6. (s) — eontinued. 
sht;) where (sp, st) only are written, as 
well as the spoken and written (shl, 
fihr, shm, shn, shbh), but the final 
(-sht,) written -«<, which constantly 
crops up in yulgar German, and is 
almost as great a social sin in Germany 
as a ** dropped aiteh " in EnglancL 
Note also tnat in English (shl, shm, 
shn, shw) do not occur, although (sU 
sm, sn, sw) are common, and that (shr-) 
offers difiiculties to many English 
speakers, notably at 5rewsbury in iS'rop- 
soire. Note also that «p-, at-, are lazuy 
pronounced (shp-, sht-) by Neapoli- 
tans. Note that (sh) seems to be a 
deriyed sound in the greater part of 
Europe, although existing^ in Sanscrit, 
but is frequent in Slayonic languages. 
In Hungarian (sh) is so much commoner 
than (s), that the simple a is used for 
(sh), and the combination az for (s); 
while z, za are (z, zh). The (zh) is a 
yery rare form in Europe, and has been 
only recently deyelopea in English . In 
Bengalee all three Sanscrit letters, p, 
ahf «, are confused in reading as (sh), 
while in yulgar speech simple (h) is 
used for (s), so that, strangely enough, 
this dialect has no (s) at all. 

(*). See No. 3 (ii). No Eng- 
lishman naturally says (siks) ; it would 
sound to him like (siiks) aeexa ; and few 
are able to produce the sound without 
much practice. It is best reached by 
pronouncing aeeht teat, peep with 
great rapidity. This {%) is the touch, 
stone of foreigners, ei^ecially of Ro- 
mance nations. It occurs in Icelandic 
(544, 0), and is often heard in the North 
of Germany. In Holland short i seems 
to haye passed ^uito into (e), see Land 
{ibid, p. 17), as IS generally the case in 
Scotland. 

(k). The back of the tongue 
is yery nearly in the (u) position, but 
rises so as to close the passage. It is 
not at all in the (i) or (y) position, but 
if an (aa) follows in English, many 
speakers nabitually raise the tongue 
to the (i) instead of the (u) position, 
OToducing (At), almost (k*j), see (^205, a). 
This sound is still much heard in cart^ 
quartj aky^ kind, ete., but is antiquated 
(600, d, 206, e). There is not the same 
tendency when ri,t) follow or precede. 
This insertion or (ij before an (a) sound 
is yery preyalent dialectally. See the 
theory in § 2, No. 6, iy. 
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6. (silu). 

(stks). Keep the hiss (s) quite 
dear of the Yoice, begin the voice the 
instant that the (s) hiss ceases, glide on 
to (f), and dwelling veiy briefly on the 
Towel (its extreme shortness is charac- 
teristic), glide rapidly on to the (k), so 
as to shut off the yoice with a kind of 
thump, opening the glottis at the same 
time, but allow no pause, and glide on 
to the hiss of (s) immcdiately. The 
glides from (t^ to (k) and Hq ^ (s), 
make the kind of cheek audible, and 
distinguish (stks^ clearly from (stts, 
sf'ps). It is ^te possible, but not 
customary in English, to make (ks) 
initial, Aerxes being (Zjk}Biiz), not 
(Esj;ksiis). Similarly (ps, ts) neyer 
b^n syllables in English, except by a 
glide, thus (praxis) eiyes (prsB'ksts), in 
which (k) has one glide from (ab) and 
another on to (s), the syllable dividing 
between them. 

7. SEYEN, Bell's (sB-vnn), 
my (se*v'n). 

(s). See No. 6, (s). 

(e, e). These vowels differ in 
the height of the tongue. Mr. M. 
Bell determined my pronunciation 
(106, a) to be (e), and considered it 
abnormally high, beliering the usual 
sound to be (b). Mr. Murray has the 
same opinion. Both agree that my (e) 
is the sound in fair (feej), and that it 
differs from fail (feel), any presumed 
diphthongal character of the latter 
being disregarded, as (t ) does from (i). 
Mr. Bell giyes ell as (e1) English, (b*1} 
Scotch, and makes French vines (tia^. 
The latter to my ear is nearer (Viba), 
but the French haye no (e), and hence 
(■) is their nearest non-nasal. It is 
possible or eyen probable that my ear 
IS deceiyed by my own practice, out I 
certainly know, from long residence in 
the countries, the German a in spraohe 
rshptsB'Arhv), the Italian « aperto in 
oef$e (bn-ne), the French i in bit0 (bsst) 
and occasionally (bst), and all these 
sounds appear to me much deeper than 
any usually uttered by educated Southern 
Englishmen. Hince the difference was 
pointed out, I hare paid much attention 
to such speakers, and my own im- 
pression is that (e) is much commoner 
than ^b). I certainly occasionally 
recognize (b), but it always strikes me 
as unpleasant. The three Bounds (e, e, 



7. (e, b}— MM^mtMcf. 

lO form a series, and if the nsoal 
English e sbort is deeper than my (e^, 
it is not so deep as the foreign sounos 
just described. Mr. Murray (Dialects 
of S. Scotland, pp. 106, note 2, and 
239) has felt obligBd to introduce new 
signs, for which he uses acute and graye 
accents (^ ^, i ^), but as the acute ao< 
cent has been used in palaeotype to mark 
the element under forse in diphthongs 
as [Ai, uS), some other notation is re- 
quisite. Mr. M. Bell (Vis. Sp. p. 77)» 
after describing his 86 yowels, says, 
^ Other faintly different shades of yowel 
sound are possible; as for instance, 
from giying a greater or less than the 
ordinary or symmetrical degree of lip 
modi6cation. Eyen these delicate 
yarieties may be perfectly expressed by 
the modifiers [as a certain set of Mr. 
Bell's symbols are called, because they 

* modify ' the meaning of the symbols to 
which they are subiomed, the four prin- 
cipal < modifiers' being called] ^ctose,* 

* open,' ' inner,' * outer,' or by the ' linked * 
symbols ; but such compound letters can 
neyer be required in the writing of lan- 
guages, except to show the curiously 
minute accuracy with which these plastic 
physiological symbols may be applied." 
Mr. Bell (ibid. p. 66) had defined hifl 
'close' and 'open' sinis, which are 
those on p. 16 supr^ col. 9, lines /, m, 
as follows : '' The sign of * doseness ' 
applied to any of the preceding con« 
sonants denotes a narrower aperture, 
with increased sharpness of sioilation 
and percQSsiyeness on learing the 
configuration ; and the sign of * open- 
ness* denotes a widened aperture with 
consequent dullness of sibilation and 
lessened percussion. Thus in form- 
ing (ph) with 'closeness' a mere 
thread of breath issues through the 
narrow orerice between the lips — as in 
blowing to cool ; and in forming (ph) 
[with 'openness'] the breath flows 
through the wide orifice with the effect 
of a siffh on the lips. The latter effect 
is interjectionally expressiye of faint-' 
ness or want of air." Mr. Bell identi- 
fied my (.) and („) with his si^s of 
' closeness ' and 'openness' respectiyely ; 
but 1 meant and used them for signs of 
increased and diminished force, inde- 
pendently of aperture : ana hence the 
transcription of his agoB on p. 15, 
column 9, lines / and m, by my () and 
(„), is incorrect. The ' inner ' and ' outer ' 
or the signs on Bupr& p. 15, col. 9, Unea 
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7. (fit n)'' continued, 

I, jfc, are those fonnerly ezpreesed by 
(1 f), and now by (^J. 

llie lipmodificationBof the TOwelB will 
be oon^eied in No. 11 (aa). Bnt the 
lingual modificatLona, * higher' and 
* lower,' conaiating principally in raising 
or lowering the tongue, seem to be 
moat grai|hically expressed by superior 
and inferior figures, as (eS e, ei). If 
more degrees are considered necessary, 
it will be better to write (e^ e", e«") 
rather than (eS e*, e*) as the superior 
(V) may be required for other pur- 
poses. The sifns ^ i may also be con- 
yeniently used Tot Mr. Bell's * closeness ' 
and 'openness' generally, which may 
now be combined with the signs of 
force, thus his close (ph) will be (.ph*), 
when the breath issues forcibly through 
a narrow creyice formed by raising the 
underlip, and (^ph^), when it issnea 
feebly ; while (.ph^ »phi) indicate great 
and small force of issue through a wide 
opening, formed by depressing the 
underlip. 

There are no doubt many other 
modifications, which would render in- 
telligible such signs, as : (,e) the tongue 
drawn more back for * inner ' (e), and 
(^e) the tongue further adranced for 
' outer ' (e), or (e^) more hollowness at 
the back of the tongue for * hollow' 
fe), (e,) greater widening of the throat 
for * euttnral ' (e), as was already sug- 
gesteid for the Irish modification of 
Towels (1100, <r)) where the ('2) in- 
dicate *' secondary " kinds of '* widen- 
ing," in addition to those of Mr. Bell, 
(*) between the tongne and pharynx, 
(2) in the ^larynx only ; and in com- 
paring different dialecto other signs 
mar oe necessary. It is also often 
difficult to say which of two towcIb 
any new vowel sound which an ob- 
server may happen to note, and de- 
sires to symbolize, most resembles, and 
here we may resort to superior letters, 
as («^, meaning *' the sound seems to 
me most like (e), bnt I sometimes hear 
it approach to (t), and suppose it may 
be some 'intermediate' sound, which 1 
cannot as yet determine fhrther than by 
considering it as an [e) Teriring towards 
(t), and hence should preter noting as 
(«)," whereas (t'*) would give the pre- 
ference to (t). It is obvious that these 
toe merely temporary signs, but they are 
useful in interpreUng vague, or wntton 
accounta of * intenuMiate ' sounds, and, 
•a such, will be hereafter employed in 
rendering Mr, Smart's symbols. 



7. {(d,B) —continued. 

Using a superior (^) and infinior d) 
for Mr. Murray's acute and grave, we 
may read his note thus {ibid. p. 106): 
** As pronounced in the South of Scot- 
land, It [the vowel in sailj say] is cer- 
tainly opener than the French or Eng- 
lish ai (e). Bnt it is nearer to this (e) 
than to any other of the six front 
vowels (t i, e ^, fB &). A long and 
careful observation of the sounds of 
Ex^lish and Scottish dialects, and col- 
lation with those of the Standard Eng- 
lish, has convinced me that, in order 
to shew their precise values and rela- 
tions, it would be necessary to make 
a more minute division of the vowel 
scale " than in Visible Speech (supra 
p. 15). Then, accepting the above 
notetion for higher and lower or closer 
and opcoier, he says : ^ The Eng. ai in 
wait being then (f), the South Sc. would 
be (ci) ; the dose sound common in 
Edinbui^h would be {e^). The S. Sc. 
sound in hreae would probably be 
rather (^') than (i'), as we are obliged 
to make it when only using the three 
vowels. The Sc. y in hyll, b^, would 
probably be (e^) rather than (e), ex- 
plaining how the diphthong ey (6i) seema 
doser than aty (^i), which it ought not to 
be if y in ^^ (bet) were Sie exact 
' wide ' of ai in bait. In the round 
[labiaUsed] vowels also, the very dose 
usedinEdinburgh, which, compared with 
my 0, seems almost (u), woula probably 
be (0^), and the South Sc. uo might 
be {6^') rather than (^'). It need 
scaicely be said that no single language 
or dialect does ever in practice use 
distinguish such fine snades ; few 
idioms even find the three positions 
distinct enough ; none certemly dis- 
tinguish the six sounds formed by the 
< primaries ' and * wides ' of any series 
(except as acddentai varieties due to 
the cnaracter of the following conso- 
nant, or to the presence or abscmce of 
accent — ^never to distinguish words). 
It is only in comparing different lan- 
guages or dialects that we find the 
exact quality given to particular vowels 
in one,^ intermediate oetween certain 
vowels in another, the one set of sounds 
gprouping themselves, so to say, along- 
side of and around, but not quite coin- 
ciding with the other set." I quote 
these words to fully endorse them, and 
again shew the difficulty of phonetic 
writing. In particular the deeper (t#), 
which may be («) with an (0) position 
of the lips, or (mq) as we shall write, 
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7. (e, B)—0(mtimud, 

or an (o) with a higher tongue, that is 
(o^), is a sonnd fmly appreciated by 
northern dialectal speakers as distinct 
from (w), and sonnos to my ears mnch 
more distinct firom it, than (b, a) from 
(e,9). 

To retnm to (tf, e, b). If any of those 
English speakers whom I hear sa^r (e) 
do really take a * lower' sound, it is 
rather (Ci) than (b) ; or if they are con- 
sidered to take (Oi), then the foreign 
sound is (B|) or eren (bh). Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte separates the yery open 
^ of some French g^mmarians in aeeisy 
from the Italian e aperto, and makes it 
the ' wide * of the latter. He identifies 
(b) with the Italian sound, but not (8b) 
with the French sound, so that (B)) 
would be the more correct represen- 
tatiye of the latter. The distinc- 
tion of three (e)- sounds, Uy e, b) I 
find oonTenient, and I generally use (e) 
when I cannot satisiuctorily determine 
the sound to be {e) or (e), that is (e) 
may often be considered as (e«) or (e*). 
I tnink the tendmey of educated pro- 
nunciation, which affects thinness, is 
towards (e) rather than Tb), and I 
should put down (e) as tne regular 
Spanish and Welsh pronunciations of 
«, neither lan|page haying apparently 
(0, b). In Itahan, fe) is replaced by («, 
b) ; but I consider (e) to haye been the 
old Latin «, though the Latin a may 
haye been (bb). In French I think 
the open e is rather (e) than (e), except 
under force or emphasis, when, as juist 
shewn, (si) may occur, but (b) is always 
the intention. The substitution of (e) 
for (b) is like that of (ah) for (a), which 
is also going on in the Paris of to-day. 
In the French conjunction et, now 
always («), the yowel was once (b}, a 
sound now reserred for ett. 



(v). See No. 5, (v). 

('n). For the simple (n) see No. 
1; (n). Initial n is seldom lengthened, 
though some will say (nnuA)) for a 
dubious negative. Wnen (n) forms a 
syllable by itself Mr. Bell considers it 
to be lengthened, and writes (nn). I 
prefer to write ('n), and similarly 
rl, 'm) ; but it is not necessary to write 
('j), as ^j) when not following a yowel 
necessanly forms a syllable. But teven 
can be pronounced in one syllable (>eyn), 



7. (*n)— AWfffifcMf. 

and is often so reckoned. It does not 
seem to be usual. Hence I write 
(se*y'n). Orthoepists are much dirided 
as to how for the use of syllabic 
('1, 'm, 'n) is * admissible.* In practice 
it is seldom that they are accurately 
distinguished from (nl, «m, un), as in 
princely prineiple, both often called 
(prt'ustpl). The tendency is clear 
towards syllabic PI, 'm, 'nV but there 
is much ^edacatea' or ratner 'ortho- 
graphic' resistance. Notwithstanding 
ags.y//, clergymen insist on (ii'vtl), and 
eyen say (de'ytl), see (81, d), which we 
find Bp. Wilkins usin? (998. 0). We 
haye, howeyer, seen the effect of the 
efforts of Dr. Gill's "docti interdum." 
At present it is * safest' for those who 
haye not an acknowledged literary or 
social position to use a yowel, as («1, 
vm, vn), but care must be taken not to 
haye the clear yowels (sel, aem, sen ; el, 
em, en), which haye a pedantic, puristic 
effect, and can be at most endured in 
public speaking from desire to be dis- 
tinctly audible, neyer in ordinary con- 
yersation. See the remarks of Prof. 
Haldeman, prefixed to the account of 
his pronunciation, below in this section. 

(se'v'n). The glides from f s) to 
(y) are as in (fo'ty). But (y) glides on 
to yocal (n), so that in all cases there is 
a transitional yowel-sound beard between 
the buzz (y) and the nasal resonance 
(n). 

8. EIGHT, BeU's (a), my 
(0rt). 

(tf^). We now come to a hotly- 
disputed point of English pronuncia- 
tion. I differ entirely from Mr. Bell as 
to the habit of educated southern Eng- 
lishmen. The diphthong (e'i), or rather 
(H) and eyen (ee t), I haye heard, and 
especially from Essex people, but 
certainly the compression of the first 
element is unusual, and at most (4e%) 
can be insisted on. I haye had occa- 
sion to refer to this diphthongal pro- 
nunciation frequently. See (57, d, 
74, b. 106, a. 191, a. 234, a. 642, b, 
696 <f. 697, a). The sound is insisted 
on by Smart, who says, " The English 
alphabetic accented a, in the mouth of 
a well-educated Londoner, is not exactly 
the sound which a French mouth utters 
either in /^ or in fite^ being not so 
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8. {ee) — oontinued, 

narrow as the former, nor so broad as 
the latter. Moreover, it is not quite 
Bimple, but finishes more slenderly than 
it begins, tapering, so to speak, towards 
the sound" oi e m me (294, iP). The 
two French words being {fee^ fsEt), this 
would make the English (eei) or (^eii), 
and this I do not at all recognize. The 
first element at least sounds to me {e$\ 
and is generally distinctly recognisable 
by its length. There are, however, 
Londoners, or persons living in London, 
who dispute the possibility of prolong- 
in^ (m), and who certainly immediatcuv 
^lide away towards (•). Dr. Rush 
Philosophy of the Human Voice, 
Philadelphia, 1827, p. 40), who was a 
careful observer, says : ** When the 
letter a, as heard in the word day^ is 
pronounced simply as an alphabetic 
element, and with the duration which 
it has in that word, two sounds are 
heard continuously successive. The 
first has the well-known characteristic 
of this letter; and issues from the 
organs with a certain degree of fullness. 
The last is the element e heard in ftw, 
and is a gradually diminishing sound." 
It is curious, however, that Prof. 
Haldeman (Analytic Orthography, Art. 
391) does not notice this diphthongs 
but makes "the English ay in pay, 
paid, day, weigh, ale, rage," to be 
** short m weight, hate, acre, Amos, 
Abram, ape, plague, spade," and iden- 
tifies it with German **weh, rSh, j€, 
planet, mSer, mehr (more, bat manr 
tidings has e), Sdel, ehre, j^ddch," and 
with Italian **e chiuso. He writes 
eight as ^t, or (rt). Still there is no 
doubt that French teachers have a ereat 
difficulty with most English pupik, in 
regard to this letter, and complain of 
their (boo;t«) bein^ called (bdowt^), 
etc., but the audibility of this (-t) 
difiTers with different speakers, and even 
with different words for the same 
speaker. 

Mr. Murray puts me quite out of court 
on this point, for in my palaeotypio 
rendering of the Hundredth Psalm ne 
has changed mv (««, oo) into (^««, 6ou\ 
saying (Dial, of S. Scot. p. 138, note): 
'*! h^ve ventured to differ from Mx. 
Ellis's transcription only so far as to 
write the long a and o Uei, oou), as they 
are always prononncea in the south, 
and as I seem to hear them firom Mr. 
Ellis himself, although he considers 
them theoretically as only (m, oo)** 



8. (ee) — continued. 

That is, according to his observations, 
whatever be my own subjective im- 
pression of my utterance, hia subjective 
impression on hearing me say : name^ 
aidf age, always^ praiae^ gatee, take^ 
make ; ok ! so, knouf^ approach, is the 
same as that which he derives from hie 
oum utterance of {nieim, ^eid, ^^tdzh, 
aaIw^'z, pr^(»z, geWts, Ueik, meWk; 
6ou! b6ou, ndouy vprooiitsh). Now I 
have resided three years in Dresden, 
where long e is uniformly {ee), and not 
(bb), and none of my teachers found 
that I drifted into {^ei). I am also able 
to prolong an (ee) without change, as 
long as my breath will last. I am not 
only familiar with hearing {^et) and 
even (^i), but I know precisely what 
movements are requisite t> produce 
them, and I have very carefully and 
frequently examined my pronunciation 
of this letter. I am inclined to ascribe 
Mr. Murray's impression that I always 
say (^ei, 6ou) to his own South Scotch 
use of {eei, oo^), which are 'lower' 
sounds than mine, sounds indeed which 
I recognize to be strictly different from 
mine, and not to correspond to any 
vowels that I am acquainted witn 
practically. Mr. Murray cites both 
syllables of French aidS as hMving a 
* higher ' form than the South Scotch ; 
butF61ine makes the first ai the "open 
d " (b), thus (sd^). He says also that 
"the chief difference" or the Scutch 
from the English '' lies in the fact that 
it [the Sc] is a uniform sound, not 
gliding or closing into ee, like the 
Englisn — at least the English of the 
south ; thus, English day > ee, Scotch 
day-ay. This vowel is not recognized 
as stopped in English," but observe 
Haldeman's ift, ** the vowel in wait, 
main, being as long as in way, may. 
In Scotch it occurs long and stopped, as 
in wayr, baythe, way^ w&it, t&il {yreer, 
heedh, ytee, w«t, ieX), the two last words 
being carefully distinguished from the 
Engush wait^ tail, {weeU tf^l) or (weVit, 
t^m), and wet, tell, but pronounciKi like 
the French ite.*' (Murray, p. 106.) 

Now before I compare my own obser- 
vations on my own and other educated 
southern pronunciation, with those of 
such an accomplished northern phone- 
tician as Mr. Murray, 1 woula draw 
attention to a similar difference of 
opinion among Dutchmen respecting 
their own pronunciation. Prof. Donders 
{op, eit.) uses the vowel series i, e, e^, a, 

71 
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8. (m) — eontmued, 

of which t, tfl, a, appear to he (i, b, a V 
though the last maj he (a), and e is 
either (e) or (e), prohahly the latter. 
His examples are Dutch bier for t, 
beer for e, wereld kerel bifd for «<>, 
and boar for a. When he comes to 
the diphthongs, he gives ei^ which 
must he (^i) or (6i), and probably 
the latter, to the Dutch Towels in leep, 
leed, leekf leeg^ etc., " with short imper- 
fect I, (not in leery in which only e is 
heard), with less imperfect t in A^, mee, 
and with perfect • in deeU for deed hij" 
and makes Mei have the diphthong 
tfAt=(E'i). Land (Over Uitspraak en 
Spelling), writing with especial reference 
to Donders, has three f 's, «<&=««, «^=0 
of Donders, and ^, not in Donders. 
These three «'8 are clearly (e, e. e\ for 
although the two first ore not well dis- 
tinguifined by the French e^ = p^re, 
c^sfr^e, trte, the third ^ is made = 
pr^, iid. Now of these he says (p. 
17) : " <?'. With us (bii ons) reg^arly 
Icng before r {beer^ meer)^ where in the 
pronunciation of others there is an 
aftersound of t (waar bij anderen een t 
naklinkt) in order to attain the «* of 
the low speech (ten einde den plat 
uit^esproken ^ te bereiken). In the 
dialect of G elders, «- is a separate rowel, 
playing its own part ; with us [at 
Amsterdam] it is only found under the 
influence of r.*' This is precisely like 
English (ec) in/atr. ** Our »hort i has 
also entirely passed over into «* : lid, 
misy gebit ; wherein the Limburgers 
alone seen) not to follow us," as in 
South Scotch. Then he proceeds to 
say: "«*, is with us always Utfig : fteen, 
been, leed, h4j mee ; never before an r, 
because ^ is then substituted. In 
English and low Dutch (platte Hol- 
landsch) ^ is replaced by <•'. or even 
«*t, with the variants mentioned by 
Donders under ei; and is then even 
heard before r, where tlie sound is 
broadened into ai \\\ the Leydrn mehair 
for mynhen'. I have heard the after- 
sound of t corrupted into ^o**, as 
^^o*-/in place oigrt-l,^ that is (ghevdl) 
for fghrrl). Then going to the diph- 
thongs, he says (p. 22): "<'^i = ^i in 
Donders with short e: kei, beiden. In 
low speech (in platte spraak) corrupted 
to ai ''in Amsterdam) or i^i. In the 
last case the t is sometimes very short 
in closed syllables, or entirely dis- 
appears, almost frtt*t for meid, — «*i, 
with short «, written ij and y by 



8. (m) — eomtimued, 

acme for oooult reasons : mt; (my), kriji. 
In the province of Holland ^i becomes 
regularly e\ and is corrupted into at. 
With long e in low Holland speech 
(platte Hollandsch) in place of ^y 
Donders's diphthong ei. Hereupon 
Kern, reviewmg the two works (in De 
Gids for April, 1871, p. 167), says of 
Donders: **The description and trans- 
literation of the diphthongs is aecurate, 
except that the «, so callra sharp ee, is 
not accurately rendered by ei. I how- 
ever agree with Donden against Land 
that snarp ee is really a diphthong. 
But I cannot allow that such a diph- 
thong occurs in leeg or mee. The ee in 
leeg and mee has the same sound as the 
e in zegen, leden. Whereas in pro- 
nouncing leeg, mee, zegen, neem, nemen^ 
and such like, the relative position of the 
upper and lower jaws remains unaltered; 
in pronouncing ee in leed, leek, leen, 
eteen, the under jaw advances a little 
(springt de onderkaak iets vooruit). 
Tne physiologist cannot possibly fail to 
perceive the cause of this phenomenon. 
The same alteration in the position 
of the jaws is perceived in the pronun- 
ciation of 00 in brood, boonen, hooren. 
To what extent this pronunciation 
must be considered the most usual or 
the best, we leave undecided; it is 
enough to shew that it does occur in 
our country, and that it deserves descrip- 
tion." Of Land's f» he says: *' He 
asserts that our vowel in meer is the 
French S in frhte, tite. Now not to 
mention that, to my ear, meer (tneett) 
[more, mostj and meer (water) differ in 
sound, it IS doubtful whether any 
Dutchman uses the French sound in 
either of the two meer* a.** The oc- 
currence of an (6ei) or (erf) for a 
written ee, in a language so nearly re- 
lated to English as Dutch, and the 
difference of opinion as to its pure or 
diphthongal value, seemed to me too 
remarkable to be passed over. 

In my own pronunciation I think I 
never say {M) or (ei), ending with a 
perfect (i), and that I seldom or never 
say {^et) or (^t), ending with a perfect 
(«), and that when I approach to (^i), 
however short the diphthong may be, 
the first element is longer than the 
last. But I doubt whether I get as 
far as (^0, at the most I seem t4) reach 
{^e-\- e^), shewing a glide, and that in 
the process of ''vanishing" the force 
of the voice decreases so much that it 
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8. {se) — continued. 

IB rery difBcnlt to say what sonnd is 
produced ; an effect shown by ('j). I 
admit, however, that in speaking Eng- 
lish, and especially in such words as 
pay, may, tay, before a pause, mj {ee^ is 
not uniform, but alters m the direction 
of (i). It is, howeyer, necessary to 
distinguish grades of this alteration, as 
Donden has done. In the case of a 
following pause, it is the most marked ; 
but if a yowel or consonant follows 
rapidly, as play or pay, pay me now, I 
do not hear this " yanish " at all. I 
think also that I am inclined to this 
yanish before (t, d, n) in eight, weight, 
platey paid, pain^ but not so decidedly 
nor so regularly as in the former case. 
I am not eonscious of the yanish before 
(p, b, m; k, ^). I think i^at gene- 
rally the yamsh yanishes when the 
utterance ia rapid, as in Horta, &ertaL 
So far as I haye yet obseryed, my usage 
is much the same as that or other 
educated speakers, from whom I rarely 
hear anything like a real (^4et), and 
this I attempted to note by {ee'j) or 
(^0*j), where (ee) glides into *' palatalised 
yoice*' of some sort. Still there are 
speakers in whom it is marked, and es- 
pecially when an ay has to be emphatic 
or dwelled upon, which practically brinffs 
it before a pause. I think tnat the 
reason why French teachers find such 
difficulty with English pupils is that 
tiie pupils altogether lengthen the 
yoweis too much. I deprecate much 
Mr. Melrille Bell's insisting on (^i) 
nniyersally as a point of orthoepy, 
making the sound approach to one of 
the diphthongal t's, for such a pronun- 
ciation is so rare as always to be 
remarkable and generally remarked. 
An Essex man told me (Dec. 1872) 
that he was known eyery where by 
what — as I heard him ~ were his eyes. 
It turned out to be his pronunciation 
of long a, *< But," said he, *< 1 can't 
hear it ; I can't make out the difference 
at all." Again, Mr. Brandreth, a 
county magistrate, informed me that 
on officially yisiting the pauper 
schools at Anerley, near London, he 
found that fully half the boys made 
no difference between a and r, and 
could not eyen hear the difference 
when such words .as they, thy, were 
correctly pronounced to them. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Murray, miitdto nomine 
do mi Jabula narratur I 



8. (t). 

(t). See No. 1, (n), and No. 
2, (t). When (p, t, k) are final, and 
before a pause, so that they are not 
immediately followed by a yowel on to 
which the yoice can glide, or by a con- 
sonant, the (p, t, k) are made more 
audible by sliding them on to some 
unyocalised breath, written (p*, t*, k*), 
on (10, b* 66, ^), and whethier this is 
already in the mouth, or is driyen 
through the larynx, is indifferent ; the 
latter is most audible, and will often 
assume the form of (pn*, tH% kH'). 
There may be a pause of silence be- 
tween the glide on to (t) and this 
windrush, and this pause apparently 
lengthens the mute. It is not usual 
to note this added {') or (k'). It is 
not a French habit. French speakers 
either omit the final mute entirely, or 
add a mute e {is). Using *> to repre- 
sent the glide to, and < the glide from 
a mute, tne following cases miye to be 
noted in English, remembering that for 
English mutes the glottis is always 
cloMd. 

Initial, pea, tea, key = (p < ii, t < ii, 
k<ii); 

Medial after the force accent, peep- 
ing, eating, leaking = (p < ii > p < tq, 
ii > t < to, lii > k < tq) . 

Medial^ preceding but not following 
a yowel under the force accent, repay, 
pretend, accuse = (rip < ee*y, pnt < end*, 
vk<tuu-zs). 

Medial, preceding a consonant on to 
which it does not glide, that is, with 
which it cannot form an initial com- 
bination, etdapted, pitfall, active = 
(«d8B- > pt < . ed.pf • > tfAA^ee* > kt < f'y). 

Medial, doubled, a case of the last, 
distinguished howeyer by a sensible 
pause marked (;), cap-pin, boot-tree, 
book'caee = (kee* > p ;p < »n, buu* > t; - 
t < rtV, hw > k;k < «e*J8). 

Final, before a pause, cap, boot, book 
s=(kaB>p<S buu>t<*, b«>k<*), 
otherwise it is treated as medial, but 
may be emphaticidly doubled, as 
(kflB > p;p < *. buu > t;t < *,bM > k;k < *) . 

These differences are not usually 
distinguished in phonetic writing, and 
from their regularity seldom require to 
be noticed. Hut irregularities must be 
marked, as (ke > t) or (km*.) to shew 
the absence of the second glide 

2:e>t<*}. Mr. Sweet's remarks on 
anish syllabication (PhiloL Trans. 
1878-4, pp. 94-112) must be carefully 
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8. (t) — continued. 

conndered by all who would enter upon 
these phonetic mysterieB, which are far 
from haTing been yet fiilly revealed. 

(wt, ^*'jt). The vowel begins 
at once, in properly spoken English, 
and is not preceded by any whisper. 
The whole organs are placed in the 
proper pitsition for (ee)f and the glottis 
• IS closed ready for voice, firmly, but not 
80 tightly tnat the chords must be 
forced asunder by explosion. The vowel 
thus commences with a clean edge, 
80 to speak, noted thus {^ee), and here 
called the <' clear attack" or "glottid,*' 
but by teachers of singing the 
** shock of the glottis." But if there 
is an air-tight closure which has to be 
forced open, we have the "check at- 
tack" or "glottid," or "catch of the 
glottis," the Arabic hamza, noted thus 
0^)f which is considered as a defect 
in English speech, though common in 
German. It is, however, not unfre- 
quent to hear vowels commenced with 
a "gradual attack" or "glottid," during 
which breath shadee through whisper 
into voice, and the precise commence- 
ment of the vowel cannot be readily 
determined, and this may possibly have 
been the Greek " spiritus lenis," which 
will be noted thus {\ee ). In singing 
this produces " breathiness." It is n<% 
recognized in speech, but is possibly 
one of the causes of so-called aspira- 
tion and non-aspiration, and of the dif- 
ficulty felt by so many English speakers 
in determining whether a vowel is 
aspirated or not. It is mere careless- 
ness of utterance. But here it may 
be noted that these "glottids" or "at- 
tacks" may also be "releases," that 
is, a vowel may end as well as begin 
"clearly," as (tun), which u the re- 
gular English form, or with the cheek 
or " catch," as (tun;), as frequently in 
Danish before a subsequent consonant, 
or gradually, as (tuui). Now this 
graouation consists, initially, in begin- 
ning the vowel with the glottis open, 
closing it rapidly, during which the 
edges of the vocal chords approach 
very closely before contact, producing 
first the effect of whisper, and then of 
voice, so that we have ("«« -(-*« + «). 
In ending we should get in reverse 
order, (e-\'*e ^ "m). This is what is 
meant oy the notation (|«fi), or (tuu[). 
Now if there be a little longer repose 



8. (eet, ^^}t)^e<miinmed, 

on the pure voiceless sounds, so that 
the ("00) or (*hin) becomes sensible, it 
is clear that (pn, \ee[) will appear to 
begin or end with a sound hke (jh), 
and (piui, i0o|) with a sound Uke (wh). 
This seems to be the origin of the 
Danish terminational (ih, wh), while 
the initial forms generate the aspirates, 
or an approach to them, differing in 
the manner considered in No. 14, (wh). 
How far these terminations are usual 
in English, I am unable to say. There 
is often so much loss of force that it 
is difficult to observe. But certainly 
distinct (jh, wh) final are not frequeoit 
in received pronunciation ; and dis- 
tinct (jh, whj initial would be scouted 
at once as a vulgarly intruded aspirate. 
In No. 14, (wh), where the whole 
subject will be systematically considered, 
it will be seen that this final (i) repre- 
sents the Sanscrit visarga. 

After the vowel is commenced, it is 
continued a very short time, and glides 
either on to (t), as already explained, or 
on to (t). But if it glides on to (•), it 
does not do so till its energy is much 
diminished, so that, in received pro- 
nunciation, (^'j) never approaches the 
character of a close diphthong, as 1 in 
Jive, or (^Of ^^ which the («) is strong 
and short and the force is continued on 
to the (0, which may be lengthened 
and then die away. In (^'i) the force 
dies away first, and the glide on to ('j) 
is scarcely audible, being absorbed into 
the Rlide on to (t). Also,' as a long 
vowd, the («*) or (^^}) must have a 
very short glide on to (t). Indeed 
Prof. Haldeman*s short («t) has the 
character of a long vowel, by the short- 
ness and weakness of its glide on to (t) : 
whereas a really " stopped " («) woula 
come strongly and firmly on to (t), 
which woma be " lengthened," as 
{et)V). It is more by the mode in 
which vowels glide on to following 
consonants, than by the actual lengm 
of the vowels, considered independently 
of their glides, that the feeling of 
length of vowels in closed syllables 
arises in English pronunciation. See 
Mr. Sweet's rule in No. 14, (p). 

9. BOOK, (bwk). 

(b). The relations of mute 
or voiceless (b, d, g) to sonant or 
voiced (p, ty k) should be weU under- 
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9. (b) — continuedw 

stood. In English (p,ii> t,ii, k,ii) the 
Yoioe begins with the clear attack 
(,) at the moment the closure is re- 
leased. In (byii, d,ii, g,ii) the voice 
begins in the same way, before the 
closure is released, but for so short 
a time that the Toice may be said to 
begin aa the eaniaet ia released. Now 
Germans, when they really distin^ish 
(p, b), ete., begin, the yoioe in (ppi, tpi, 
kpi) with a gradoal attack, giving a 
hiss ; and they allow the yoice to sound 
through the (b), eto., before the release 
of the closure, which may be written 
(*bii, Mii, 'gii). The breath not being 
able to escape blows out the neck like 
a turkey-cock's, and hence is called a 
blow-out-sound or Blahlaut by German 
phoneticians, which we may translate 
injiatue. It is not possible to continue 
this inflatns lone without allo?ring 
breath to escape oy the nose ; but to 
produce a real (m, n, q) afUr fb, 'd, *g), 
IS not possible without producing a 
loud thud by the withdrawal of the 
uyula from the back of the pharynx, 
requiring a strong muscular enbrt, 
because the comprened air in the mouth 
forces the UYula into yery close contact 
with the pharynx. It is probable then 
that (*bmii, 'dnii, 'qgii)t do not occur 
monosyllabically. fiut it is quite easy 
to begin with the nasal resonance, and 
then cut it off by the uvula, which has 
air on both sidis, end hence can act 
freely. Hence (mbii, ndii, qgii) are 
easy, and have generated the sounds of 
(by d, ^) in modem Greek. Some 
phoneticians (I have forgotten to note 
the passages) even make (b, d, ^) 
necessarily nasal. They are not so in 
English. But there is often a semi-nasal 
(b,, d,, g,) occasioned by insufficient 
nasal resonance, arising from catarrh, 
when the speaker intends (m, n, q), 
but cannot perfect them, see (1096, <r), 
and one of these, (h,), in perhaps a 
sU^htly different form, is an element of 
"Westmoreland and Cumberland speech. 
It is possible entirely to cut off the 
voice oefore proceeding to the vowel, 
without creatmg the impression of a 
new syllable, hence (mpii, ntii, qkii) 
are possible, and seem actually to occur 
together with (mbii, ndii, qgii) in some 
South African languages. In English 
initial fb, d, g), however, nothing of 
this inflatus or nasality is customary. 
In middle Germany, where the distinc- 



9. (b) — continued* 

tions (j^h,^fi)9n practically unknown, 
companitively few being able to say 
(p[ii 'bii, ,tpi *^i), recourse is had to 
what Briicke and M. Bell consider sb 
whispering instead of voicing, using 
(*bii, \dii) only. Merkel, however, who 
IS a native of Upper Saxony, where the 
sounds are indigenous, demes this, and 
asserts that he really says f'pii, '\tii) 
implosively. See (1097, c^.} Observe 
that C*^^ ^ Ao^ common in Saxony, 
because (knii, gjhii, ^haa) are heard. 
Perhaps also true (g) is heard initially; 
I do not feel sure. But certainly A:, gf 
are always distinguished initially, and 
Pyboxtfdme always confused initially, 
in Saxony. 

When (b, d, g) are me£al between 
two vowels, there is in English a com- 
plete passage of the voice through 
them, without any sensible sustention 
of the sounds, as baby^ needy, plaguy 
(b«tf* > b < I, nil* > d < », pW* > g < •')* 
and there seems to be no dackening of 
the closure, and consequently no buzz, 
the sound being produced entirely by 
internal condensation of the air. In 
German, however, such (b, g) readily 
pass into (bh, gh), as eehreiben, tayess 
(shrai'bhBn, taa'ghv), of which the first 
is not, but the second is, received. But 
for (d>) or rather (;d), nothing of the 
kind oecurs, neither {Az) nor (^dh) 
bein^ developed. On the other hand, 
medial (d, dh), a coronal and a dental, 
but more often (^d, dh), interohangedia- 
lectally in English. In Spanish (b, bh) 
are not diBtlnswshed even initially. 
That similar habits prevailed in Semitic 
languages we know by their alphabets. 
It It }t being (b bh, d dh, g gh) accord- 
ing to circumstances. The English 
received pronunciation is therefore pe- 
culiarly neat, and more like French and 
Italian in this respect. 

Final (b, d, g), before a pause, are 
intentionally the same as when initial,, 
the voice ending as the closure begins, 
or not being sensibly sustained during 
the closure; but the ^lide up to the 
consonant being continued into the 
closure, gives the vowel an appearance 
of greater length. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the voice is sensibly prolonged 
during closure, and as this u uncom- 
forteble, the closure is relaxed before 
the voice ceases, and we have effects 
like (b«b\ diid*, ^ajg*), or (b^bjV, 
diid;d*, g»g;g'), which are often pain- 
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9. (h)^eoHtimied. 

fulfy erident in public speakers. I 
freaaentlj noticed these sounds in the 
declamation of the late Mr. Macready. 
It is often greatly exaggerated in pro- 
Tincial tra^dianism. It is, however, 
80 far as I nave obsenred, not customary 
to drop the Yoice before releasing con- 
tact, asd then to open upon a wind- 
rush, as (b««b;pS diidjt% gsegjk*). 
This would, I think, produce to an 
Eiigliah ear too much of the effect of 
simple (beep', diit', gsek*), which would 
be unintelligible. It seems however 
probable that this is the history of 
the German and Dutoh habit of always 
taking these finals as mute. In Duteh 
indeed this is slightly controlled by 
the action of the following consonant. 
This action is quite unknown in English, 
except in such a word as cupboard = 
(ka'Djd), but deserves to be noted as 
occurring in so closely related a Ian- 

fuage. The Duteh rule according to 
bonders (op. eit, p. 23), which is cor- 
roborated by Lana {op. eiU p. 31), is as 
follows : — 

'* With the exception of the nasals, 
when two consonants come together, 
however different their character, both 
must be voiced, or both voiceless. 
Whenever in two syllables or words 
spoken separately, one would be voiced 
and the other voiceless, one must be 
altered to agree with the other, accord- 
ing to the following rules. 

1). '* Before voiced b and d^ every con- 
sonant is voiced, as, zeepbak, o/idoen, 
strijArbout [this is the only way in 
which (g) can occur in Dutch], stie/- 
broeder, daarbii, stiArdouker. mi«daad, 
he^doom, ete. [where p, *,/, r, », ^as 

(^) ?* ▼» Tf 2( ?^)'] Bu^ ^ sometimes re- 
mains, as : 't ligt deaXf pronounced 't 
lieh^ ^aar {compare Orrmin's J>att tiss 
(491, be), J'att toi3 (491, e)]. 

2). " Voiced w^ Vy s, g, j\ /, and r lose 
their voice after every preceding con- 
sonant, except r. We pronounce: 
vroei/rouw, buurmrouw, — stie/toon, 
voortoon, — a/(?Arond, voor^ond, — 
loopjongen (;;/ voiceless), voo»yaar {rf 
voiced), ete. [where tf, rv, — /j, rz, 
—fcK rgi—phTJ^ (tf, rv.— fs,rz,— f kh, 
rgh, — pjh, rj), the original Duteh letters 
being, iv, rr.^fz, rty-fg, rg^—pj^ rj\ 
respectively.] 

3). ** Before the naaals all consonants 
except r are or become voiceless. [This 
rule is questioacd by Land.] 



9. (b) — continued* 

''After a nasal each consonant pre- 
serves its own character." 

Land remarks, that the first rule 
does not hold in English, where 
Bra^/brd and pla(/brm, M^itene and 
bu^&ar are differently treated; and 
that according to the same rule every 
final consonant in Duteh is pronounced 
voiceless, as beU breet, ik hep, ik maeh; 
but that it is different in English, where 
bitek aod bag, hat and had, eup and cub, 
are carefully distinguished ; and so, he 
adds, in Friesic we hear brmd, and not 
brut. 

In English the difference between 
such combinations as the following is 
felt to be so great that we instinctivelv 
wonder at anv ears being dull enougn 
to confuse tnem, unaware how very 
dull our own ears are to distinctions 
which other nations feel with equal 
acuteness: pip bib; pat pad, bat bad; 
puck pug, buck bug; tip dip, tub dub; 
tuck tug, duck dug ; give me the bag do, 
and him a bag too, and then give it me 
back do, and hi» back too. A German 
or a Dutehman would fiounder helplessly 
and hopelessly in these quicksanoi. 

(m). This vowel differs firom 
(u), as (•) from (i), and just as an 
Englishman finds (bit) very difficult 
and (bit) easy, so (bwk) is to him 
easy, and the Scotehman's (buk) so 
difficult, that he puts it down as (buuk), 
heard in Yorkshire. Distinguish also 
English pull (pul) and French poule 
fpul) from each other, and from pool 
(puul), heard for pull in Shropshire. 
The throat is widened for («). The 
well-marked (o^) or (iij. already men- 
tioned (1 107, ef), must be borne in mind. 
To a southern Englishman (bo^k, bw k) 
are riddles; at least, verv thick, fat, 
clumsy pronunciations of his (buk), 
which, to a Scot, is itself a thick, fat, 
clumsy pronunciation of (buk). Refine- 
ment of pronunciation has entirely local 
valne. It is easy to pronounce (u) 
without roundiuff the lips, and this 
must be the way that a cuckoo gets out 
bis cry, or a parrot says (pws), as I 
distinctly heard one call out the other 
day (4th May, 1873). It seems as if 
we produced the roundness by con- 
tracting the arches of the soft palate 
at the entrance to the mouth. This 
mode of '^rounding" I propose to 
mark by (*), thus (p*K*a), implying 
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9. {uy^-^ontinued, 

that (ptf) are imitated in this manner, 
the lipa remaining open. See (1116, d*). 

(k). The back of the tongae 
is raised to contact with the soft palate 
BO much in the position of (m) that the 
glide is short, sharp, and hnt little 
marked. The relation of the gnttnrals 
{k, ^) to (un, uu) renders the labial- 
isations (ktr, gw) easy and common 
(208, e), and there is no difficulty in 
oisposinff the hack of the tongae for 
(n), while the tip is in the (t, d) posi- 
tion, hence (tir, dtr) are also easy 
(209, a). Prof. Whitney, whose pho- 
netic appreciation is acute, and who 
has much studied pronunciation, re- 
gards these ** labial modifications of 
vowels and consonants" to be "a 
special weakness ** on my part and Mr. 
Bell's. <* With one who can hold the 
initial consonant sound of dwelly for 
example, to be not a w with a d pre- 
fixed, but a labially modified ^ we 
should not expect to agree in an analysis 
of the wh sound *' (Oriental and Lin- 

faistio Studies, New York, 1873, p. 
^71)- I was, howeyer, never satisfied 
with the analysis (twtist, dwel). The 
passage from (t) to (w) created a glide 
which I coula not reco^ize as usual. 
I tried (tuist, du^l), which are easier, 
but tben I missed the characteristic (w) 
effect. It was not till on studying Mr. 
Bell's Visible Speech, and finaing him 
classiiy (w) as a mixed guttundised 
labial, and consequently {jfwh) as a 
mixed labialised guttural, that the ex- 
planation occurred to me, which is 
simply that ** wherever the position of a 
consonant can be practically assumed at 
the $ame time as the positions for (i, u), 
they are to assumed by speakers to 
whom these combinations are' easy." 
This brought palatalisations and labial- 
isations under the same category. As 
we have (kj, p, tj, dj, Ij, nj), and 
might have (pj, bj), which apnarently 
occur in Bussuin, so we might have 
(k«^, gtr, tu;, dir, lu?, nw), and even 
(ptc, btff), which are related to (p, b^ 
much as (kj, gj) are to (k, g). I found 
(ku;, gtr, tt47, dtr) the most satisfactory 
explanations to me of English sounds ; 
and I seemed to recognize them in 
French quoi^ tot, doie (ktra, ^ttca, ^dum), 
and similarly loi, noix, roi {}wti, Jitra, 
nra). It was satisfactory to me tbat 
Prince Louis Luden Bonaparte, who 



9. {k) — eontinued, 

must certainly be allowed to understand 
French pronunciation, adopted these 
views, added to my list tot, ehoix, joie, 
(si«a, shtfa, zhu^a), and completed the 
conception by admitting palato-laMal- 
isations, arising from attempting to 
combine (y), or (i, u) simultaneously, 
with consonants, as in /««', nuit, fm^ 
ehmutant^ juin, which would have to be 



written (Juji, ^niqi, ftrii, shuJEAtoA, 
shtfiJHA). As in French (Ij, ni) are said 
to ie mouillde, so he terms ( Ju;, ^nt^). 



etc, vehutde^ and (Itrj, nuj), etc.yfuUie. 
Theoretically the existence of such com- 
binations as (Ij, }wt Imj), etc., is per- 
fectly conceivable and executable. The 
only question is, are they used in such 
words P This is a matter of observa- 
tion. Prof. Whitney observes (twist, 
dwel); I observe in myself, at leas^ 
(tc£7urt, du^el). Mr. Bell writes (tw, 
aw), and also (kw), although he admits 
(ktrh), the Scotch guht which bears the 
same relation to (kto) as (kh) to (k). 
The simple character of {Via) may 
have ]^revented the qu from makins 
'* position" in Latin; but the initial 
character of (kw), like that of a mute 
and a liquid, may have had a similar 
effect. We have (jgw) in ffuano 
(g^tMUtno). Sometimes there is both 
palatalisation or labialisation of the con- 
sonant and an inserted vowel. Thus 
the old-fashioned earl, regard, eky, are 
seldom pure (kjaa*t, rt^aa*'d, skja't), 
but often (kjiba't, rw3i^*'d, skjie't), 
and it is possible that quiU, queU, 
quantity, may be occasionally (ktcmn, 
ium€L, kumon'ttti), but I have not 
noted it. On the other hand, Italian 
quale, quanto, quetto, sound to me rather 
(ku&'l«, ku&'uttfh, kutf'sttfh), than 
(kf^— ) or ^ktrufc— ), etc. The same 
is probaoly tne case in Spanish euanto, 
etc. But I doubt a real (kwa-) any- 
where. One great source of difference 
between German and English quell 
seems to arise from the two German 
consonantiy thus (kbhnl). 

(b«k). The voice begins in (b), 
and is carried through (ti) to (k), where 
it is sharply and suodenly cut off. For 
the effect of (k) final see No. 8, (t). 

10. WATCH, Bell's (wAtsh), 
my (wot^sh). 

(w). See No. 1, (w). 
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10. (a, o). 

(a, o}. With Mr. BeU, I used 
to ooDsider that wa represented (wa), 
rather than fwa),aiid I nave previoasly 

?iTen (wAtsn) as the pronunciation 
56, a). But on further observation I 
think that (wa) is not so common as (wo), 
and that when (wa) is used, the (a) is 
apt to become of medial length, so that 
the unpleasant drawling effect (wAH^sh^ 
results, where I introduce a new method 
of marking the length of a vowel in 
palaeotype. Hitherto I have only used 
(a, aa) tor short and long, and (aaa) 
lor protracted. As this is not enough 
for theoretical purposes, I propose to 
use (*, a, a% aa, aa*, aaa) as a scale of 
six, very short, short, medial, long, 
very long, protracted. This superior 
▼owel must not be used after another 
Yowel of a different form, as that would 
militate against the notation (e^) on 
(1107, d)^ so that if we wished to write 
short (e) followed by very short (i), we 
must write (eii), according to the usual 
notation. The short vowel-sound in 
watch is almost inyariably (o) in 
England, but the medial sound is per- 
haps common in America. The dif- 
ference between (a) and (o) is very 
slight, and both are nearly peculiar to 
English. Practicallv (a) belongs to 
the (a) group, and (o) to the (o) group. 
Foreigners hear (aj) as (a) or (a), and 
(o) as (o) or (o). The differences are, 
however, important. The Towels Ta, 
o) differ from (o, o) strictly by the ae- 
pression of the back of the tongue, 
which, in the diagram (14, c. No. 7), is 
not given low enough for my pronun- 
ciation. But (a) differs from (a) by a 
slight ''roundiuff," the comers of the 
lips being brought a little together for 
(a) (14, d^ No. 12), whereas for (a) 
they are ouite a[>art. Also according 
to Mr. Bell, (a) is a primary and (a) 
with (o) are " wide " vowels. I must 
own that (a) feels to me when speaking 
*' wider " than (o), that is, to he pro- 
nounced with an opener pharynx, still 
the ooncinnity or the vowel system 
points to the other arrangement, as 
shewn onp. 14, and I am probably 
wrong. The various degrees of onen- 
ing of the lips in rounding shoula be 
observed, the three degrees, p. 14, 
diagram Nos. 10, 11, 12, being in 
English reserved for (u, o, a). But in 
Danish we haye varieties. Thus Mr. 
Sweet obsenres (Philological Trans. 
1873-4, p. 102) t " In Danish the two 



10. (a, o)^«mtinued. 

lower articulations (o, a), while pre- 
serving the same tongue position as 
English and most other languages," 
[that is, those of diagram Nos. 4, 7], 
" have undergone what may be called a 
' lippenverschiebung,' " [lip-prolation, 
may be an admissible translation, prO' 
lotion being nearest to ver8ehiebung\ 
** (o) being pronounced with the labial- 
isation or * rounding' of (u), and (a) 
with that of (o), (u) itself remaining 
unchanged." [I propose to write this 
effect thus (oq, Ao), the principal form 
giving the position of the tongue, and 
the subscribed that of the lips. Note 
the different meaning ascribed to the 
superior (o^) or a sound between (o) and 
(u), but apparentiy more like (o), nven 
on (1107, d), and note also the^wr^A 
kind of rounding just symbolised by {f) 
on (11 14, <r)]. **This abnormal rounding 
gives a peculiar cavernous effect to the 
yowels, and makes it difficult, especially 
for a foreigner, to distinguish them 
accurately.*^ See (799, d). Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonapa^ seemed to me 
to imitate the cavemosity by protruding 
the lips in a funnel shape, which we 
may write ti (H* cd)^ so that he made 
Swedish o and m to be (uf, yt). Mr. 
Sweet says the Swedes and Norwegians 
use (u) for (u), " which in Norwegian 
had the additional peculiarity of being 
unilaterally roundea, at least in some 
dialects," and would therefore be (d6) 
" In Swedish this (oq) has been moved 
up nearly into the place of the (u), but 
in Norwegian it is formed as in Danish. 
The consequence is that the Norwegians 
are quite unable to pronounce the (u) 
in forei^ languages." {ibid.) In some 
Yorkshire people I haye observed a 
tendency to pronounce (aa) in the di- 
rection of (o), so that the effect hovered 
between (o) and (o), and for that reason 
might be written (a**). Southerners 
accuse them of saying (ool kooz), for 
(aaI kAAz), all cause. It is possible 
that this sound is properly (aJ. It 
deserves inyestigation, if only from the 
Scandinavian relations of Yorkshire. 

We may note generally that (aa) \a an 
extremely difficult vowel for foreig^ners, 
and it is seldom reached. Even Scotch- 
men are apt to confhse it with (a). 
But conversely Englishmen confuse 
even foreign (a) with (a). The Ger- 
man (a) is so confidently considered 
as (aa), that (aa) is known among 
English ortboepists as the German A ! 
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Again the broad (oo) of our dialecto 
is by dialectal writen almost always 
written au, meaning (aa); and the 
Italian o aperlo, in syllables where it is 
taken as long, is called (aa), as (nAA, 
bwAATio) for (no, bu6*nt«h), no, bwmo. 
Italians themselves sav (aa) rather than 
(oo) for English (aa). Both vowels 
(aa, o), with the tme lip rounding, are, 
as already observed, almost pectuiarly 
Eoglish. I have reason to donbt 
whether (aa) is really heard in India, 
or Persia, or Austria, which are the 
only places, beside England, where, so 
far as I know, it may m at home. 

Hence also the diphthong (A'i, o't) is 
rare out of En^Iana. For its English 
origin from (di, 6i) see (131, a. 270, 
a. 1101, e). The Danish rbg is 
written (loj) by Mr. Sweet {ibid, 

S. 107)i ont this means (lo^j). This, 
owever, to my ears, \b the nearest 
foreign diphthong to onr (o't). The 
Oerman «» I am accustomed to call 
(oV) myself, and perhaps in the North 
of Germany it fully reaches that sound. 
I think, however, that (6i) would be 
a more correct representation of the 
North German sound. For the Middle 
German I hear (tfi, d\). Rapp does 
not properly distin|^iaQ ^o, o). and in 
Italian does not distinguish close and 
open 0, Hence although he makes 
the English short o to be his d, I shall 
transcTU)e it (o), as I believe he pro- 
nounces it He says : {Phyn. d, Spr, 
4, 19): <* Theory has been greatly 
troubled with German «ti. Feeling the 
inconvenience of confusing eu withn 
(&i) in Middle Germany, theoreticians 
thought that with aif au, they could 
associate an analogous aU (&y), which 
however does not readily unite with 
them, even when really pronounced, as 
indeed is commonly the case, only as a^, 
00, 00, (6«, 6o, &oe). On the other hand, 
the Northern, Dutch, and low German 
{^i, »'e) presented itself, as at least 
mtentionally different from ai (&i), and 
as {9) was no German sound [Rapp 
identifies it with French d« m^ que], it 
was advanced to ^' ^ (6i 6e), so that 
there resulted a diphthongal triad ai 
au di (&i kn 6i), which is completely 
identical with the English and also 
the old Latin «#, 011, 00, and of which 
we can at least say that they are the 
three most convenient diphthongs for 
the organs uf. speech. I^ter on, the 
want of the intermediate sound in dt 
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(61) was felt, and to avoid this objec- 
tion, a rather difficult but not ill- 
sounding diphthong oU (6y) was 
theoretically acknowledged, and al- 
though an extremely artificial product, 
pretty well satisfied all requirements. 
Those provinces that possess (a'i a'u) 
are the real causes of establishing (o'y) 
as du (6y), whereas those that acknow- 
ledge o-diphthongs only will always 
incune to the low Saxon 6i (6i). The 
diphthongs are alwavs affected by a 
following nasal, so that when radical 
ein aun eun are not called (&^in &.un 
&^), for which last (6,in) would be 
preferable, they come out as (&0n, &on, 
oad), and any tneory will find it difficult 
to produce (n6yn fr6ynd) with sensible 
(y) without an appearance of affecta- 
tion. . . . German theoreticians who 
are so leamsdin teripture ( SehrifigtUhrt) 
that they insist on having a heard in 
au^ and e in ei (not an m ^ also, or, 
for the sake of 0, «, 0, an perhaps F), 
are, thank heaven! so rare, that we 
need not speak of them." Brilcke 
(Ueber eine neue Metbode der phonet- 
ischen Transscription,Wien,1863, p. 63), 
transcribes bdume, neues, vertrdumtem 
by characters equivalent to (b&yme^ 
n&y«^ Ut^ikymii^y, where («•) in- 
dicates an <* imperfectly formed e," that 
is, he, a low Saxon, adopts the theo- 
retical (&y). As Englishmen's views of 
the identity of German eu with their 
own <nf are generally very ill based, I 
thought it better to give the views of 
German phoneticians on the subject. 
But the arguments of Rapp seem to 
leave out of consideration the organic 
development of language without any 
reference to writing, so that he lays 
himself open to the very *< learning in 
scripture which he ridicules. 

(t). This ifl a medial (>t<), 
see No. 8 (t). 

(sb, ^sh). For the distinctioa 
of (8,sh) and (8h,^h) see No. 6 (s\ 
This advanced (^sh) may be distinctly 
heard in saying wateh with a very pro- 
tracted hiss (wot,sh^8h^sh); and after a 
little practice it is possible to say (^sh) 
without the crutch of (t). Mr. Sweet 
says he ii inclined to accent this analysis. 
Prof. Haldeman says tnat insteaa of 
advancing ^sh) to (.sh), he retracts (t) 
to (JL P), which comes to the same thing. 
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At any rate, the ordinary English (t, ih) 
are not both heard in wtUek^ 

This (^) is apparently the tme 
Boman e in duei, einqu$ (^dis'-^hi, 
^shiq-ko^), which Englishmen hear aa 
(di«rsht, shM'ktfif). This is, therefore, 
the ItaUan aeriyatiTe from Latin {k). 
How fax the (t) is developed, further ob- 
serrations are required to shew, hot the 
following (translated) notes in F, VoIM' 
iinCi Gnindliche Lelire der Italieniachen 
Aussprache (Berlin, 1884), are worth 
quoting, as being written by a Boman 
who was thoroughly aoqnainted with 
German, in which teh, iteh, gseh, for 
(sh, tsh), are eommon. He says {ibid, 
p. 15, note) : ** The correct pronunda- 
tion of the Italian syllables pt, ft, dia, 
eio, after a Towel, as heard from all 
educated Bomans and Tuscans, cannot 
be completely represented by Oemum 
signa; they should properly be heard 
from a teacher oonyersant with good 
pronunciation. The following examples 
will serve to shew that these syllaoles 
in this case ajpe as distinct from their 
ordinary value aa from m», mi, mm, Beio, 
In faeo^ faces, the e sounds exactly like 
tteh ; in/oMv, swaddlinga, the vowel is 
stopped, and the final Mce thua becomes 
haraer ; in/«M, torches, and all similar 
oases, the vowel is lengthened, and ct con- 
sequently reoeivea that pecuUar softneas 
already mentioned. All three sounda 
are heard in the following line of Taaso : 

Oil UMklerd, faronne acerb! MempJ,— 
Oer, Lib. 1, 87, V^ 
4th stansa firom end. 

He proceeds to say that the best 

writers have constantly written see for 

M, thua arbucello arbiueeUOf braeia 

braeeia, baei bmeif eto.» and tiiat '* in 

the Lombard dialects eef ei, after a 

vowel, fall into a very soft « or jr, as 

veein, diet, tazerdott, for vieino, diei, 

eaeerdote" The examples faeee, faeee^ 



faee, are possibly meant to differ as 
([fa,t\t^8h«} or (fa'.^she), (faa'.she, 
raa\8M. 

The combination (.t^h),or else (^h), 
is developed where (sn) does not occur, 
as in Spaniah, just aa (,d^sh) or (^zfa) is 
found m Italian, where (shK the buaa 
of (sh), is unknown, and (d,zh) haa been 
common for centuries in English, where 
(ah) in vieion (vt'shm) is quite a recent 
development. In Engliah (t^sh), which 
1 have hitherto written and shall 
generally write (tsh), was developed 
from aga. {k), soe (204, tf), where the 
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rdatioii ot (kj, tj) to (tsh) will require 
revision, if (^h) and not (t^fa) is the 
original derivative from {k). In quite 
recent Engliah {t/h) has been developed 
from (ti) Mfore (a), aa in the tennina- 
tion ^iurey in nature (nart^). 

To the absence ot an independent 
(fh) may perhi^ be attributed the 
persistence with which (t^sh) initial, 
oeing only (t < ^ < ), ia considered a 
aim|ue letter, and eh or teh final in 
sueht mueh^ enUeh, which is ( > t < ^sh), 
has been taken to be the reault of pre- 
fixing (t) to the former simple sound. 
To the same cause I attribute the 
dispute aa to the final aounds in inehf 
luneh, latmehj drench^ which some 
analyze as (sh^, and othera as (tsh). 
Now the position of the tongue for 
(n) being the same as that for (t), 
the fiill analysis may^ be (t-n-nh-^sh) 
or (>-n-nh-t-^h), or simply («-n-t-^h) 
or (i-n-^sh). But in the plural ineh^e, 
I myself use a distinct (t), thus, 
(ft'nift^hezs), and to my ear (rn^^shei) 
is unusual. Mr. Bell uses (-nhtsh-). 

The sound (t.sh), as I hear it, u the 
Hungarian at, tiie Polish es, and 24th 
Buasian letter. As I pronounce Polish 
•SOB, the 26th Bussian letter, I seem to 
prolong (sh) or(^8h), and for an instant 
touch the palate with the tip of the 
tongue in the middle of the hiss, 
checking it momentarily and producing 
two hiss-glides, thus (sh>t<sh), or 
(^8h,tj9h), for the t is probably (^t). 
The Germans write the sound tehieeh. 
That eh in Engliih eheete has a pre- 
fixed (t), may be felt very distinctly by 
pronouncing (t^shi, t^sh«, t^sha, t^shA, 
t^sho, t^u) with great rapidity, when 
the beat of the tongue againat the 
palate will be felt aa markedly aa in 
rapid (ti, t«, ta, tA, to, tn). It is con- 
venient also to priMidse (shi, sh^, sha, 
shA, sho, shu), and (,shi, ^sh^ ^sha, .shA, 
^aho, ^shu). 

Notwithstanding the confidence I 
feel in the diphthongal nature of eh in 
eheeee a8s(t,sh), yet strong opinions 
of a different nature are entertained. 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte can hear no 
difference between English eh in eheeie 
and Italian ei^ and this he considers to 
be the simple (^sh), a continuant, which 
he can prolong indefinitely, and which, 
when so prolonged, suggests a (t) 
throughout. On the other hand Mr. 
Goodwin (1093, iT), no mean observer, 
oonaiden ch in chest and J in Jest to be 
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explodents, which I will mark by tba 
now cbaractera (k^ gj), the latter 
written as an nndotted j crossed; 
Bee (1094, c). These are the real 
explodents correspondiog to (jh, j), 
or Mr. Bell's 2«, 21, on p. 16, which 
he too hastily oonfnsea with my 
(tj, dj}. Observe that in (t, d) the tip, 
and in (k, g) the back, of the tonfue 
touches the palate ; then fer (tj, di), 
without removing the tip, bring the 
middle of the tongue against the palate, 
and for (kj, gj^, without removing the 
back, also OTing the middle of the 
tongue against tne palate. Hence for 
(tj, dj^ the front two-thirds, and for 
(kj, g)) the back two- thirds, of the 
tongue touch the palate. But for (^, 
g^) only the middle third of the tongue 
touches the palate, thus producing a 
real explodent, which, as Mr. Nicol 
pointed out to me, is the sound indicated 
by Mr. BeU's Visible Speech symboL 
To succeed in pronouncing them at 
first, keep the tip of the tongue down 
by burying it below the lower gums; 
and to prevent the back of the tongue 
from rising to the (k) position, think of 
(t), which of course cannot be pro- 
nounced when the tip of the tongue is 
kept down. Make the effect of (kja) 
perfectly sharp, by beginning with a 
closed glottis ( 1 097, 3) , and come quietly 
on to the vowel without any escape of 
unvocalised breath. A little practice is 
necessary to avoid (kj, gj^ on the one 
hand, and (t^sh, d^zh) on tne other, but 
the sound has a philolonoal value 
which makes it worth while under- 
standing. These (k^ gi) are Mr. Good- 
win's 0, y, in the following remarks 
[ibid, p. 9): 

*^C {ehia ehin) is manifestly a simple 
elementary consonant, and a lene. It 
is produced by placing a certain portion 
of the tongue near the tip, but not the 
tip itself, aeainst a oertam part of the 
palate, ana, after pressure, suddenly 
withdrawing it with a violent emiision 
of breath. It has no /-sound in its 
composition, for neither the tip of the 
tonfue nor the teeth are used in its 
proauotion. Neither does it end in an 
«A«eound, for, in that case, it could be 

E longed ad libitum^ whidi the true e 
English) cannot be. Moreover, it 
s not begin with any one sound, and 
end with another, but is the same simple 
sound throughout ito whole extent. 
It may be shewn by a similar experi- 
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memt, and proof, that y is a simple 
elementary sound. It bears the same 
relation to e (kj) that ff does to k, or 
any other lene sonant to its correspond- 
ing lene surd." That the true eh 
cannot be prolonged ad libitum^ no 
other writer, so far as I am aware, has 
asserted, except in the sense that its 

Srolongation, like thatof all diphthongs, 
iffers from its commencement. In 
connection with these remarks of Mr. 
G«odwin, it seems best to cite what he 
says about (sh, zh), to which I must 
prefix his curious remark on aspirates, 
a subject which will have to be especially 
considered in K6. 14, (wh). He says 
{ibid, p. 8) : 

''Each of the aspirates might have, 
been represented by a single character ; 
bat, as h represents a simple breathing 
or aspiration, and as all the aspirates 
are similarly combined with such a 
breathing, and those of them which 
are used in English are generally so 
represented, we have chosen to represent 
them all as combined with h. We do 
not mean by this to intimate that the 
sound of A is added to the respective 
lenee^foT in that ease the aspirates 
would not be simple sounds — ^but that 
it is combined with them throughout 
their whole extent. They are etmple^ 
therefore, under our definition ; and if 
in any sense compound, they are so by 
a sort of chemical composition, in dis- 
tinction from a mechanical aggregate 
or mixture. Kh, for example, is not 
equal to Ar+A, but to kxh. This we 
consider a true aspiration; while the 
sound of A, addea after a consonant, 
no more renders that consonant a true 
aspirate, than it does the following 
consonant or vowel. We do not doubt 
there are such aspirates (*8o called') in 
other languages, as in the Sanscrit, for 
example; but we here speak of the 
strict propriety of the term." 

[p. 9]. *' Sh is not the aspirate of t, 
that ii, it is not related to « as M to /, pA 
to p, etc, as any one may ascertain by 
a simple experiment of pronunciation. 
8 is more dental than palatal, sh is not 
dental at all. But an is related to e 
(k|) precisely as any other aspirate to 
ite lene ; that is, if you place the organs 
as if to produce c (ly), but instead of 
brining them into perfect contact, 
retain a slight passage between for the 
constant egress of the breath, modifying 
it^ 88 it goes out) by this specific ap- 
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prozimatioxi of the organi to a state of 
contact, you will have a perfect th, 
Zh is plainly related to j, as «A to (lu).** 
[This is incorrect, the result is (jh).] 
** The 8 and s, as sibilants, are peculiar, 
but in respect of the organs emprloyed 
in their articulation, they furnish a 
transition between the palatal e (lg[), 
etc., and the dentals <, etc. ; and^ in 
respect to the mode of their articulation, 
they are to be reckoned among the 
aspirates rather than the lenes. Their 
leneswonldbe acertain unpronounceable 
medium between e (Icj) and t and be- 
tween J (gj) and d respectiyely." 

The systematic terms, lenes et as^ 
piratasy should be discarded, as they 
tend to produce great confusion, and 
the precise mode of generating each 
individual sound should be stumed, as 
we study indiyiduals in natural history, 
before we attempt to classify them, 
except proyisionaliy. The grammarians' 
provisional and extremely imperfect 
classification of lenet et <upir€ttae has 
been long antiquated. 

When Mr. Gupta visited me (1096,a)» 
I was astonished to find that his pro- 
nunciation of ^ H was not the (t^sh 
d^zh) usually laid down in books as the 
modem pronunciation^ nor the (kj gj) 
usually theoretically supposed to be the 
ancient sounds, but exactly and unmis- 
takably (k| g}} as just described, 'i'his 
must be also the real ancient sound, 
and it solves every difficulty. In Mr. 
Gupta's pronunciation (kj) was as pure 
ana unmixed with any hiss as an 
English (k). The post-aspirated forms 
will be considered in No. 14, (wh). 
Curresponding to these (kj n) there 
must M of course a nasal (q,|T, which 
however only occurs immediately before 
them, and is hence a generated sound, 
just as (q) itself in Sanscrit ; but it is 
certainly not (nj) as usually assumed, 
for the point of the tongue does not 
touch the pdate ; nor (qj), correspond- 
ing to (kj, gj), for the back of the 
tongue never reaches the (k)-poBition. 
The Sanscrit explodents now become 
perfectly intelligible. "^ the usual (k) 
with the back of the tongue^ on/y, and 
neither the middle nor the tip, in con- 
tact with the palate. ^ the present 

(^i)f ^th the middle of the tongue 
only, and neither the back nor the tip, 
in contact with the palate. % with the 

tip of the tongue on/y, and neither the 
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back nor middle, in contact with the 
palate, and not the teeth, written (t), 
for one of the forms (^t, t), that is either 
retracted or coronal, not gingival nor 

dental, nor citra-dental (tf). 7f with 
the tip of the ton^e only against the 
teeth ofi/y, not against the puate. The 
sides of the tongue in all cases have to 
complete the closure. The series may 
then be completed thus : 
(k) back of retracted tongue against 
extreme back of palate. 
^ back of tongue against palate. 
:j) back andmiddle of ton^e a^^ainst it 
k^) middle of tongue against it. 
,tj) middle and tip of tongue against it. 
^t T t) tip of tongue against palate in 
various places firom furthest back to 
crown or base of gums. 

i^) tip of tongue against upper teeth, 
, ^t) tip of tongue against boChup^r and 

lower teeth, but not protruaed. 
(tf) tip of tongue protruded between 
upper and lower teeth. 

p^ lower lip against upper teeth. 

pwower lip against upper lip. 

Now eacn of these can ^ve rise to 
a hiss by a slight relaxation of the 
contact. Hence we get a theoretical 
(Kh) from (k) ; the well-known (kh) 
from (k), the German eh in aeh ; the 
equally well-known (kjh) from (kj), 
the German eh in ieh; the English 
(jh) = (kjh) from (kj), of which pre- 
sently ; the English (^sh) is the nearest 
if not the exact hiss of the English (t), 
as will be noticed presently, (th) the 
hiss of dental ( fy. National habits will 
here interfere. The Sanscrit has only 
a generated (kh), as will be shewn in 
No. 14, (wh), and hence it does not 
appear in wnting. The (kjh) or (jh) 
however existed mstinctly and had a sign 
If. Now if modem Germans, as we 

shall see in No. 16, (j), actually confuse 
(kjh, jh), we cannot suppose tnat their 
ancestors, the old emigrants from the 
Aryan land, did better, and from (kjh) 
the step to (k) on the one hand and 
iM on the other is easy. How easily 
|sh) comes from (jh) we know in 
English, and Mr. Goodwin has himself 
exemplified it b}[ making (k|h) = (sh^ 
inste»l of (jh), just as m India (jh) 
has sunk absolutely into Tsh). Lepius 
makes the sound of If tneoreticatlya 

(shj), (Standard Alphabet, p. 71), which 
he identifies with Polish «, a sound I 
hear as (sj). But Mr. Gupta hears no 
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difference in present usage between 1( 

and '^^ both are equally (sh). But botb 

occur as uufenerated distinct forms in 
Sanscrit, where they are unmistakably 
referred to ^ 7. There is probably 

no doubt therefore that If was, and stiU 
represents, (jh). Now we have already 
shewn on comparing (s,8h) in (1104, e) 
that the latter is retracted, as compared 
with the former. And in the same way 
(t) is retracted as regards (^t). In 
languages having no (th), — as in 
Gennan for example, — (s)^ or (^s), for 
the two cases are not distinguished, is 
taken to be, and actually results as, the 
hiss of (,t). It is tnus that hiffh 
German z = (^t^s) has probably actually 
resulted from (,t^). in the same way 
9 was in Sanscrit referred to 1^, Am 

a matter of course therefore If (sh) or 
(;sh) was referred to 7 (t). In modem 
Bengalee, as we have seen (1105, &'), 
all three sounds 1( "^ 9 are confused 
BE (sh). That I[ ^ s (jh, j) were not 

exhibited together as surd and sonant, 
may be due to the fact that there were 
no (zh, z) as sonants to If 9. The 

Sanscrit series of speech -sounds, like 
those of all other nations, was but 
fragmentary. 

Considerable objection has been taken 
to Mr. Melyille Bell's classification of 
(s, sh), by which, in the arrangement 
on p. 16, 2b and 3^, the (s) is apparently 
allied to (j), and the (sh) to (t). So 
strongly have speakers felt the relation 
of (s^ to (t), and of (sh) to ^jh), that, 
as I nare been informed (by Miss Hull, 
of 102, Warwick Gardens, Kensington, 
who successfully teaches deaf and dumb 
girls to speak and read from the lips, 
and, employing for that purpose Mr. 
Bell's Yisible Speech symbols, went in 
1873 to Boston, in America, to study 
Mr. Graham Bell's method of using it 
in teaching at the deaf and dumb 
institutions there), Mr. G. Bell has 
found it best to transpose these symbols, 
ffiying to the symbol 2b the meaning 
ish), and to the symbol Zb the meaning 
(s). But Mr. Melyille Bell's symbols 
are both 'mixed,' and imply merely 
that the (j) character in the position of 
the tongue predominattt in (s) by the 
elevation of the iftiddle of the tongue, 
and the (t) character of the same in 
(sh), by the depreuum of the middle of 

le tongue. This is clearly shewn by 
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his diagrams (Visible Speech, p. 63) 
and his description {ibid, p. 62), viz. : 
"6. (s) Front-Mixed. The Front 
[middlej and Point [tip] of the Tongue 
both raised, so as to oring the conyex 
surface of the tongue close to the front 
[crown] of the palatal arch, and the 
point of the tongue, at the same time, 
close to the upper g^m. — 7. (sh) Point- 
Mixed. The Point [tip] and the Front 
{middle] of the Tongue both raised — 
the latter in a leu degree tJum for symbol 
6. (s) — bringing the front [middle] 
surfoce of the tongue near to the rim 
[?] of the palatal arch." The charac- 
ters both imply (jh*r^h), but for (s) 
the greater proximity of the middle of 
the tongue to the (j)-position determined 
both its position and its si^. The 
recent yanation, by Mr. Graham Bell^ 
in the application of these symbols, 
shews how difficult it is to select any 
form of symbolism depending on classi- 
fication. Different points strike different 
minds as best adapted for character- 
istics. As in botany and zoology 
fenera and families are constantly 
eing remodelled, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the difficulties and disagree- 
ments which haye notoriously arisen 
in a matter so little understood and 
requiring so much training (almost 
securing bias) to obserye and appreciate, 
as speech-sounds. Still greater excep- 
tion would probably be taken to Mr. 
Bell's classing (th) under (jh), and (^h), 
which he identifies with Welsh // (Ihh), 
under (r h), because we naturally 
identify (th) with the teeth, and oyer- 
look the position of the middle of the 
tongue. The columns 2 and 3, in Mr. 
Bell's table, p. 14, should, accoriiing to 
these recent chanra in palaeotype, be 
symbolised as follows, in order, from 
line a to line m ; 

2. voiceless ih. s Ijh th k| qjh 
voiced J z u dh g;; q X 

3. voiceless rji sh In th. t nh 
voiced r zh 1 ^h d n 

If (/h, d\i) really represent the Welsh 
U and its Manx yoiced form, they are 
identical with the symbols (Ihh. /hh), 
see (766, f, <f), where the yoioeless form 

Shh) is incorrectly stated to occur in 
[anx. 

(wot^sh). The voice, set on 
in (w), continues with a glide on to (o), 
and then with a sharp and yery sensible 
gHde on to (t), where it is cut off or 
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10. {mlt^Bh)—C9ntinuid. 

stopped, and the ^ottis doeed; the 
glottis is, howeyer, immediately opened 
wide for unvocalised breath, and a hiss- 
glide is formed om to (^sh), through 
which the hiss may be con^nned in- 
definitely, and as a rale the position for 
(^sh) is held as long as the breath is 
audible, so that it does not glide o£F 
into anything else. This may be 
written (w-o > t < ^sh). But in eheeft 
we have (t < .sh < ii > z-s), without the 
glide on to (t), and hence the (t) is less 
felt than in the other case. 

11. SAW, (saa). 

(s). For (s) see No. 6, (b). 

(aV For(AA) see No. 10, (a,o). 
We have here only the (Dontinued 
sound. Dr. Bush say* {op, eit, p. 61), 
**^-we has for its radical, the peculiar 
sound of ' a ' in awe ; and for its vanish, 
a short and obscure sound of the 
monothong (sic) «-rr." That is, he 
would pronounce aaw (saaY^* saa'), 
which would give the effect of adding 
an r. It is auite true that Londoners 
have a difSculty in distinguishing saw 
§ore, law lore, maw more, generally 
sayine only (saa*, Iaa', mAA*) for (saa 
800*, Taa loo', mAA moo'), and that the 
principal difference to tnem is that the 
first ^\ords may not, and the last words 
must, have an epenthetical (r) before a 
vowel. It is therefore best to avoid 
this *' vanish," and say (saa) without 
relaxing the position for (aa). But 
really, as will hereafter appear, (saa*, 
f^j, oo'w) are phenomena of precisely 
the same kind, (§ 2, No. 6, iv.) We 
also find (mumaa'', pvpaa'*) in the 
same way. The only oojeetion is to 
the interposition of a trilled r, as 
taw^r-inff (»AA*Tiq). But the Basques 
interpose a '* euphonic" r in the 
same way, and if we could only 
persuade grammarians to call the 
Cockney interposition of (r) **euphonic*' 
also, the custom*, which is a living 
reality, however unsavoury now, would 
be at once disinfected. 

(saa). The glide from (s) to 
(aa) is of the same nature as in (sils), 
No. 6. 

12. FKATHEES, BeU's (fg - 
dhuz), my (fe*dhjus). 



(f ). See No. 4, (f ). 

(e, e). See No. 7, (e, s). 

(dh). This is the buzz of (th), 
see No. 3, (th). There is no initial (d^, 
as Germans imagine, in English (dhenu 
which would require the un-£ngliBh 
dental (,ddhen). The final (-ddh) does 
not occur, but we have (-dhd) in 
breathed, bathed, swathed, tithed a 
(briidhd, beedhd, swe^dhd, taVdhd), in 
pronouncing which the retraction of 
the tongue from (dh) to (d) may be 
distinctly felt. And (d dh) constantly 
concur in successive words, aa and thi, 
see (1098, a). 



(w, j). On (r, 
(r), and No. 4, (j). 



r, j) see No. 3, 
(r), and No. 4, (j). Mr. M. Bell has 
peculiar theories about unaccented 
vowels, which will be better discussed 
in some special examples, given here- 
after. The (v) only occurs in English 
in unaccented syllaoles, and it may be 
questioned whether the real sound in 
tnese syllables is not (a). It is the 
same, or nearly so (for the eiact shades 
of such obscunties are difficult to seize)^ 
as the obscure final -0 in German and 
Dutch. When French e muet is pro- 
nounced, I seem to hear (0) rather than 
(9) or (ce), and there is a schism on this 
point among the French themselves. 
See also (548, b). 

(zs). See No. 5, (fai^v), on 
this after-sound of (s), which is gene- 
rally very clearly developed, especially 
in singing ps.lms, where it becomes 
disagreeably prominent. This final (s) 
should be very lightly touched, as a 
mere relief from the unpleasant buzz (z). 

(fe'dhjzs). The word begins 
with an unvocalised hiss which is con- 
tinued as long as the (f) position is 
held, 80 that the vocal chords roust not 
be brought together till that position 
is released. The glide on to (e) may 
take place through the gradual closure 
of the glottis, and hence may be partly 
voiceless, but the voice is now con- 
tinued, without break, on to (z). There 
is an interruption to its smoothness by 
the buzzing of (dh), but, unless there is 
a trill superadded to' (j), — which is ad- 
missible, out unufiual, — the voice is heard 
as an obscure vttwel («) or (a) through 
(jl). The result is (f<e >dh <«>»-•}. 
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12. (fs'cUusB)— MM^tmiMl. 

The syllAble divides somewhere during 
(dh). The vowel (e) beinsr short, the 
whole glide from (e) to (on), and the 
whole continuftDce of the buzz till the 
glide from (dh), would generally be 
reckoned to belong to the ttrst syllable. 
This is merely fanciful. The interrup- 
tion to vocality by the buzz makes two 
groups (f<e>) and (<i>z-6), be- 
tween which there is an extra-syllabic 
buzz of sensible duration, and if it 
were exaggerated in length, we should 
have the effect of three groups. Practi- 
cally, two groups only being felt, the 
length of (dh) is divided at pleasure 
between them, and is, I believe actually 
at times differentlv divided by means of 
a relaxation of roroe or slur «-^. to be 
described in No. 14, (wh), according to 
the momentary feeling of the speaker. 

13. TONGS, BeU's (taqz), 
my (toqzs). 

(t). See No. 2, (t). 

(o). See No. 10, (a, o). 

(q). This bears the same re- 
lation to (n), as (g) to (d). It 
is simply (g) with a complete nasal 
resonance, and thus differs from (gj, 
with incomplete resonance, although 
in both the uvula is free from the 
pharynx, but whether to an eonal 
extent has not been determined. The 
(q) is common in (lerman, Italian, and 
modem Greek, and was clearly present 
in I^atin and ancient Greek, though it 
has never received a distinct symbol in 
these lan^ua^es, as it has in Sanscrit. 
But in these languages it is merely a 
euphonic alteration of (n) generated 
by a following (k) or (g). It is quite 
unknown in French, where it seems to 
Englishmen to have been transformed 
into a French nasality of the vowel, 
(aA) ben ring to (a,) about the same 
relation as (ao) to (ag.). Bat the real 
differences wnich distinguish French 
Portuguese, dialectal Gei man, American 
English. Gaelic, Hindu, and perhaps 
other undescribed nasalities, have not 
jet been determined, so that all analysis 
18 provisional Mr. Gupta (1096, a) 
pronounciHl the Santcnt *' necessary 
anusvara " as (q), and not as a mark m 
nasalisation (a). The nasal passages are 
80 complicated and full of tremulous 



18. (q) — etmtinued, 

membranes, and of secretions, that the 
resonance is necessarily very compli- 
cated. It is safest for Knglishmen who 
cannot pronounce the French nasals to 
use (q) for (a). On (67, e) I accident- 
all^^ misstated Mr. Bell's analysis, 
which is pr(^erly a«, on, un, vin^ 
^hA, ohA. 9A, vka). Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte's is (aA, 0|A, ^hA, e^A), M. 
E'douard Paris seems to analyze (aA, 
OA, OBA, ba) in the Introduction to hia 
*<St. Matthieu en Picard Ami^nois" 
(London, 1863, translated for Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte). In fact it 
is nut possible to analyse these sounds 
perfectly, because the mere detachment 
of the uvula from the back of the 
pharynx alters the shape of the reso- 
nance chamber for the oral vowel, and 
the addition of nasality effectually dis- 
guises its quality. By very carefully 
performed and recoraed experiments 
with the phonautograph ana Koniff's 
manometric flames (see Pofgendorff'a 
Annalen, voL 146) on vowels sung at 
the same pitch, with and without 
different nasalisations, it may be possible 
to discover the alteration or the quality 
produced by nasalisation, but even this 
IS problematical, and, so far as 1 know, 
no experiments have hitherto been 
made in this direction. At present our 
connection of oral to nasHi vowels is 
porely a matter of aural appreciation, and 
will probably differ for the same speaker 
from observer to observer. The form 
(aA) would mean, that, with the except 
tion of the uvula, the organs are dis- 
posed as for (a), and that the uvula is 
80 widely detached fr^m the pharynx 
as to allow a perfectly free passage of 
vocalised breath through the nose as 
well as through the mouth. The form 
(a,) gives the same position, with the 
exception of the uvuIh, which is, I 
think, only slightly detached from the 
pharynx, so that the nasal passage is 
not so free as the oral, and hence the 
oral vowel is so distinctly recognized 
that probably Frenchmen would not 
recognize (a.) as intended lor (aA). 
Both (aj and (aA) are ori-nMsal vowels, 
but the name is best applied to the 
second, while the first mav be called a 
nasalised * oral vowel, between (a), 
with no nasality, and (aA). with perfect 
ori nasality, there are many d^rees; 
but, as before s>iid, we have not yet 
succeeded in analysing them, h It hough 
the different degrees in which the nasal 
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13. (q) — continued. 

passage is opened by the uvula is of 
course one important element, produc- 
ing an effect comparable to that of the 
different * foundings ' of the vowels by 
the lips, see No. 10 (a, o). But in 
^ao) we have first a purely oral vowel, 
lollowed by a glide (a > qV which may 
pass through some form or nasality, but 
can never reach either (a.) or (aA), because 
the oral passage is gradually obstructed 
more and more by the back of the 
tongue, till finally, all passage through 
the mouth being cut off by the (k) 
contact of the back of the tongue and 
soft palate, the voice issues in ^q) 
entirely through the nose. These dis- 
tinctions, pure oral (a), nasalised oral 
(a^), ori-nasal (aA), pure oral (a) + a 
gbde which is partly nasal, and im- 
perfectly oral + pure nasal (q), should be 
carefully borne in mind. It will then 
be seen that the- English (oq, ooq, oq, 
Tssq) and the German (aq, oq, ceq, 
bhEq) are very imperfect approxima- 
tions to the French an, on, un, rtn, but 
are intelligible simply because (q) not 
existing in French, there are no other 
sounds which they could represent. It 
is remarkable that in received English 
no vowel occurs long before (q), so that 
even (poq^) is rather difficult to our 
organs. In America, however, (oq) is 
often (ooq) or (AAq), as (boq, sooq) or 
(Iaao, sAAq). And in Icelandic the 
vowel before (q) is always intentionally 
long (646, *, tV), 

Mr. Goodwin is peculiar in his analy- 
sis of (q), his nff. He says (t^iir^.p. 10), 
'* Jfff represents a simple, elementary, 
and a liquid sound, combining a nasal 
and a palatal character, or intermediate 
between the two, being produced in the 
endeavour to pronounce an n, by press- 
ing the midole of the tongue against 
the palate. Nhff (or m^A), the so-called 
French nasal, is related to ng as anj 
other aspirate to its lene ; that is, it is 
accompanied with an emission of breath, 
while the organs are in near approxi- 
mation to the specific contact which 
characterizes ng.** The description of 
U) is of course entirely incorrect. The 
aescription of (q), however, does not 
answer to the English (q), but to the 
probable Sans, (qj), which Englishmen 
confuse vrith (nj). The French, having 
no (q), confuse it with their own (nj). 
I have aUo known Fr (nj) pronounced 
(qj) in England. There is therefore 
no certainty respecting (q, qj, qj, nj) in 



13. {q^ ^continued, 

accounts of forei^ sounds. The con- 
fiuion is quite similar to that of (w, 
bh, v). In English (q), which has 
generally been generated by the action 
of a letter of the ^-series on a pre- 
ceding M, never occurs initially, so that 
English people find it difficult to make 
it glide on to a following vowel, as 
(qaa, qii, quu), which are found in 
some African and other languages. 
Hence when final, it is simply pro- 
longed, as (laq), the strength of the 
voice dying off, and it seldom becomes 
voiceless (loqqh), because there is no 
inconvenience m prolonging the nasality. 
But sometimes tne nasality is dropped, 
and then simple (g) results, as (loqg), 
which is treated as a usual final sonant, 
and may become (lo^g*)* This cannot 
be reckoned as a received form, although 
it may be historical. On the other 
hand, the voice is occasionally dropped 
with the nasality, and the result is 
(loqk'), which is reckoned vulgar, as in 
(thtqk*) for (thtq), though common in 
German (192, d). "We have, however, 
a final (-tq), in the participles, which 
certainly does not arise from a previous 
(k) form. The confusion of the (-q, 
-nd) participial forms is very old; it 
may possibly have arisen from confusing 
the participle and verbal noun or 
gerund, for many of our dialects ignore 
this (-q) altogether, and use (-n) as a 
termination for both, ^* not pronouncing 
the ^," as glossarists assume, although 
Southern Scotch dialects distinguish 
them by vowels, (-an) participle, (-tn) 
for gerund (Murray, ibid, p. 211). 
Similarly (no'thm, na*th«n, no-fin, 
Ud'fvn) are not uncommon vulgarising 
for nothing (na'thiq). Yankee and 
Irish English prefer the participle in 
-t». In the Forth and Bai^ extinct 
English, ng and n seem to have been 
occasionally confused. 

When (q) is medial, the difficulty lb 
overcome in two ways. First, the glide 
of (q) on to the vowel^ is altogether 
omitted, by beginning the vowel with a 
glottid (, ;), or by slurring or relaxing 
the force of the voice on (q), so that 
the glide becomes inaudible. The clear 
(,) or catch (;) are, I think, uncommon 
either in English or German under 
such circumstances, but the relaxation 
or slur (^) is, I think, the rule Thus 
singer, longing, are (srq^-j, lo'q'^tq), 
not (8t*q,i, la q,fq), and still less (st'q;i, 
b'q;tq). Secondly, the nasality is 
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13. (q) — continued, 

ultimately omitted, and the resalting 
(g) glides easUy on to the Yowel, as in 
Jinger, longer (ftq^J, lo'qgi)» where 
(q) passes into (g) with the same ease as 
(z) into (s) in (utizs). 

When (q) is medial, and a hiss, not a 
buzz, follows, if we attempt to make 
the glide on to the hiss, some speakers 
naturally drop the nasality and the 
Toice, developing (k), which glides on 
easily, as ivL- ttrengtk, length (streqkth, 
leqkth). Thisisnotnecessary. Although 
(qth) could no more make an initial 
combination than (Mth)i there oould be 
a non-nasal glide from (q) to (th), 
which resembles the glide irom (g) or 
from («) to (th), thus (q'>th) Or 
else the (q) may end suddenly, and 
there may be a hiss-glide on to (th), 
thus (q* > th). I think that this last is 
more frequently said. But the transi- 
tion from the guttural (q) to the dental 
(th) being* violent, many speakers, 
especially of the older class, and Iiish« 
men, bridge over the difficulty by 
changing (q) into (n), thus (strenth, 
lenth). A third hypothesis is possible. 
The voiceless breath maybe introduced 
^during the (q), or in place of the (q), 
thus (streq-qh-th) or (streqhth). I 
have not myself olxierved either. Mr. 
Bell probably advocates the last, for he 
writes (ma-qhkt). This belongs to a 
theory considered in No. 15. I think 
(streqth, ae'qshas, maqk, wiqkt) repre- 
sent my own pronunciation of strength, 
anxious, monk, winked. When a voiced 
consonant follows, there seems no 
tendency to introduce (g), thus tonge, 
winged are (toqzs, wtod), not (toqgzs, 
wtqgd), which would be difficult to 
EnJ^h organs. An attempt to pro- 
nounce them would probably result in 
(toqg'zs, wiqg'd'). 

(zs). See 1^0. 12, (fe'dkczs). 

(toqzs). The glide from (t) 
to (a) may be gathered from No. 2, 
(tun). The voice is regularly continued 
through (q) to (z), when it falls off to 
(s), thus (t o > q-z-s). 

14. WHIP, (whtp), variants 
(whwtp, wtp). 

Twh). See Gill's recognition 
of (wh), on (186, 6), the observations 
on ags. My Ar, An, hw, on (513, ah\ and 



14. (wh) — continued* 

Icelandic (543, d), and on A in general 
(221, dS. So much controversy exists 
upon tne jpoints thus raised that it is 
worth while recurring to them. My 
(h) was identified with Mr. Bell's 
symbol, p. 15, col. 5, line /, with some 
hesitation, by Mr. Bell himself. But 
my own impression is that Mr. Bell has 
no sign precisely corresponding to what 
I mean oy (h). In my original paper 
on Palaeotype (Philol. Trans. 1867, 
part 2, p. 16| I defined (h) as ** the 
aspirate or jerk of the voice, not neces- 
sarily accompanied by a whisper, which 
coula not oe pronounced in certain 
post-aspirated consonants, as the Sanscrit 

^, 1^, ^ (bH, du, gH), and similar 

combinations in the Irish brogue. 
When the whisper is uttered, the effect 
should be represented strictly by (h*)." 
Now most persons who have used my 
palaeotype confuse (h, b*), and I have 
certainly not been careful to distinguish 
them under ordinary circumstances. 
For the exact understanding, however, 
of such difficulties as have bBen raised 
respecting (wh), etc., it is necessary to 
enter into somewhat minute explana- 
tions. Referring to Mr. Bell's symbols, 
supr^ p. 15, by simple number and 
letter as 5/, '* the symbol in column 5, 
line /," the following are Mr. Bell's 
own explanations (* Tac Organic Rela- 
tions of the Rudimental Symbols,' 
Visible Speech, pp. 46-49). 

9a. <* When the glottis and the super- 

flottal passage are perfecUy open, the 
reath creates no sound in its emission. 
A moderate degree of expulsiveness to 
render the * aspiration* audible is im- 
plied in 9a. The symbol is pictorial 
of the expanded breath-channel in the 
throat" This I have written (h*) on 
p. 15, the exact meaning of which will 
be explained presentiy, and (u*h) is the 
full sign. 

5a. **When the glottis is contracted 
to a narrow chink, the breath in passing 
sets the edge of the orifice — the * vocu 
ligaments' — in vibration, and creates 
sonorous ' voice.' I1iis vocalising con- 
dition of the glottis is pictured m the 
symbol." This I mark (') on p. 15. 
The description, however, is inaccuntte. 
If there is any 'chink,' there is no 
* voice,* but only * whisper.* See No. 
8, (0«t). Distinguish between *open 
glottis,' through which passes Jlattu or 
voicdeas bream ('h), which mayor may 

72 
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14. (wti) — eonimuHl. 

not be audible; *ebmk glottis' wbea 
the edges of the chords are brought 
almost but not quite in oontact, pro- 
ducing whisper (*'h) ; and * closed 
glottis,' the edges of the chords beine 
absolutelj in contact to be foroea 
asunder ij the breath, closing by their 
own elasticity, and thus producing that 
series of ^puos' which result in * voice/ 
(*h). Different from all these is the 
supra-glottal implosion ('*h), No. 9, 
(b). 

9b, ** When the glottis is open, and 
the super-glottal passage is contracted, 
the breath creates in the latter the non- 
sonorous rustling or friction which is 
called * whisper.' The relative expan- 
sion of the throat-chaDuel for 9a and 
9b is pictured in the symbols." I have 
markedthisasOonp. 15. My symbol for 
' whisper ' is (*') or voicele88nea8+ voice. 
Bence (*v) is used for whispered (f), 
and (4) is whispered (1). To indicate 
voicelessness, prefix (') to a whispered, 
or (*') to a voiced letter. Thus ("v) = 
(f ), and (**i) is tbe mere flatus through 
the (i) position, scarcely distinguishable 
from (jq), while ("u) will be the mere 
flatus through the (u) position, scarcely 
distinguishable from (wh), see No. 2 
(uu), and No. 3 (ii). Now Mr. Bell 
ffoes on to say : *' The organic effect of 
9b will be understood by whispering a 
'voiced consonant' such as f. The 
result is clearly different from the sound 
of the non-vocal consonant of corre- 
sponding oral formation /. For the 
former ("v), the fricativeness of the 
breath is audible from the throat, 
through the oral configuration; for the 
latter, (f), the breath-mction is audible 
only from the lip." I think that this 
account is imperfect, whisper being 
glottal and not pharyngal. ^ There is a 

flottal wheeze (A), which is produced 
y driving the voice sharply through 
the cartilaginous glottis, between the 
arytenoid cartilages, and not between 
the vocal chords, and Mr. Bell inclined 
to mark this as 96 + 106, that is, as 
a prolongation of the present sound. 
At another time he wrote it 9b 
+ 9ff, or with the mark of trill added 
to this sign. Now there is such a 
trilling effect possible by means of 
moisture, and some observers do con- 
sider (A) as an arytenoid glottal trill 
rather than a wheeze. If voice accom- 
panies, the result is either the Danish 
glottal (i) or the Arabic am (g), and 



14. (wh) — e(mtmued, 

the latter is perhaps only (.i), that is a 
strong pronunciation of the firmer. I 
am confirmed in this vie^ by the fact 
of Mr. Sweet finding ^i) very much 
like (o), and by the usual derivation of 
from the Semitic ain, 

9A. <* The symbol 9A is a compound 
of 9b and 60, and denotes whisper and 
Toice heard simultaneously; — a vocal 
murmur modified by breath-friction in 
the super-glottal passage." I marked 
this as (*') on p. 15, but on my present 
definition of whisper this does not 
properly express the fact described. In 
whisper, however, there is so slight a 
vocalisation, arising from intermittent 
puffing, and so much apparent escape of 
unintermittent flatus, that the effect is 
felt as a mixture of voice and flatus, 
only the flatus has the upper hand, and 
the whole effect is generally weak. But 
in buzzing we have a powerfrd voice, 
with apparent intermingled flatus, 
which, however, is I think merely caused 
by inharmonic proper tones due to an 
oostmcted resonant chamber, and is in 
ultimate analysis rather noises that is, 
beating harmonies, than real flatus. 

9^. <*The symbol 9c pictures the 
combined edges of the glottis, and de- 
notes the * catch' of the breath which 
is heard (with violence of percussion) 
in a cough. The linguistic effect of 9^ 
is softer, but distinctly percussive, when 
an aspiration or a vocal sound follows 
the * catch.' " The form of the symbol 
9e gives a wrong impression of the 
position of the vocal chords, which are 
pressed tightly together, along the 
whole length of their opposed edges, 
(and not knicked in the middle only as 
the symbol seems to shew,) so that it 
requires considerable effort to separate 
them by an expiration. The closure is, 
for a time, air tight, as in * holding the 
breath.' Hence the breath escapes 
explosively, either as flatus or voice. I 
write it (;). 

9/ and 9m. ''The symbols 9/ and 
9m, by themselves, refer to the aperture 
of the mouth as affected by the close 
(9^ or open (9fii) position 01 the jaws. 
Following other symbols, 9/ denotes 
configurative compression, with oonse- 
auent percussion on leaving the con- 
nguration, and 9 at denotes configurative 
openness or organic laxity. Thus 

'* 9a + 9/. An exhaustive aspiration 
from upward pressure of the diapnragm ; 
— a wheeze. 
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** 9a + 9m. a gentle inaudible aspi- 
ration. 

« 90 + 9/. Glottal closure with dis- 
tention of the larynx firom pressure on 
the confined breath, and percussiTe 
emission on opening the passage; — a 
oongh." 

As will be seen bj referring to (II06, 
e), 1 formerly marlced 9/ on p. 15 as {^, 
considered merely as representing /or^tf, 
which is supposed to be continuous, 
and 9m as Q,.), considered as repre- 
senting weakriutf also supposed con- 
tinuous. These do not quite represent 
Mr. Bell's symbols. Mis 9a + 9/ is 
hardly (^*h), but very nearly so. Bis 
9a+9m could not be (nH^h), because 
there is no jerk at all nere, and (t/h) 
is the nearest symbol for almost in- 
audible flatusw Aeain his 9e + 9/ 
could not be (.;), because this alone, 
without sign of flatus, whisper or Toioe, 
has no meaning, but (.;'h) is not un- 
like it. Using the signs (^i) as pro- 
posed on (1107, b), we may, however, 
write 9a + 9^»(*h>), though I think 
(.*h^) better for the effect intended, 
9a + 9w«(«hi) ot („*hi), and 9«^-f 9^ 
«:(;'hi)or(;.4»). 

** 10/ and 6/. Whisper and voice 
may be produced by air going inwards 
(10/) or by breath coming out (6/)/' 
Here I think Mr. Bell has made a slip. 
No ' voice ' certainly, and no ' whisper ' 
in the sense of ^1126, 6), can be pro- 
duced by inspiration. I have written (j) 
for 10/ and Mr. Bell first eave 9b and 
afterwards 6/ for my (h), but he must 
have been wrong in both eases. He 
proceeds to say : << All symbols except 
10/ and 10 « imply emission." [Hence 
no special symbol for 5/ was required.] 
<* The symbol 6/ is used to denote a 
transitional emission from the symbol- 
ised configuration in passine from one 
position to another." [This seems to 
mean * glide ' in my sense, denoted by 
> or <]. «The efieot is different 
from the throat anpiration 9a. Thus 
from the 'shut' position of the glottis 
9tf, we may either open sharply upon 
an utterance of voice 9a + 6a " [my 
(;'h)], " or we maj ea$e of the pressure 
of the * catch' by interpolating a < breath 
glide' 9a + 6/ + 6a." Now this 
oonld not be (;H'h), for this jerk would 
increase instead of <* easing off" the 
pressure. In another place, quoted 
presently, he calls this 6f *' an aspirated 
matos." It would be of oourse poasiblo 
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to interpose flatos, between the catch (;) 
and the voice ('h), thus (;*h'h), and 
when a real vowel U used the series 
(;+''a+a), hereafter abridged to (;ha), 
may be easier than Oa) without any 
interposed flatus, for the explosion may 
force the vocal chords so far apart that 
flatus escapes before they can be reduced 
to the vo<a1 position, and as they would 
recoil to it suddenly the effect (;-i- *'a+a) 
would be different from (;+**a4'a-i-a) 
or (;ta), which seems hardly possible. 
Still I own not to have caught the 
meaning of this symbol 6/ thoroughly, 
and I regret that I was led to identify it 
with my own (h). Mr. Graham Bell 
has usea it at the end of words, when 
writing for deaf-mutes, to indicate what 
Mr. M. Bell calls the * recoil' mentioned 
in the next citation, thus 8/*+ 3#+ 6/ 
is used for my (set*). I^his would 
confirm my supposition that 6/ is 
not really different from (<*h), since 
(et*) is at fiill (as > t < *h). It remains 
therefore that Mr. M. Bell has no 
Visible Speech smybol for my (h), al- 
though I think his 9 i^ my Q, comes 
nearest to it, the difference being that 
(h) resembles impact or is momentary, 
and (.) resembles preeeure or is con- 
tinuous. 

" 10«. The symbol IO0 signifies that 
the organic separation or recoil from 
any symboUsed position — which is 
always implied in final elements when 
the 'stop' is not written— does not 
take place. Thus 9^ + 10^ is an un- 
finished 'catch,' in forming which the 
impulse ceases with the eloeure of the 
glottis." But no effect would be heard 
if the glottis were kept closed. We 
must aUow a single puff to escape at 
least to shew the * catch,' and tiien we 
must shut up directly to shew the 'stop.' 
Thus in place of 9e + lOtf, or (;i) in my 
symbols, which would have absolutely 
no sound, I must have (;'hi) or O'hi^, 
often heard in a short checked convul- 
sive cough. 

"The effect of organic 'stop' is 
implied between elements in verbal 
combinations, such as tl in outlaw^ td 
in outdo, etc. ; where, necessarily, the 
i is not finished by an organic recoil, 
as it would be at the end of a word. 
In these cases of course the ' stop ' does 
not reauire to be written." In practi- 
cal pnonetic writing much is not 
marked which mutt make its appearance 
in delicate phonetic disdusions, and 
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which is often of supreme philoloeicil 
importance. Thus (autlAA, anraau) 
are enongh for many purposes ; but if 
▼e are writing stnctly, they are 
not nearly enough. We require 
(e'M* > t;l < aa:, e'«: > t;d < uu'), wnere 
; is the break exnlained in the next 
paragraph. The aiphthoneal ^lide is 
indicated by the accent shewing the 
element with principal force. The 
f^ides generally^ need not be written if 
&e nue is laid down that there is 
always a glide between combined 
symbols, fiut then we must write 
(o'ift Iaa, d'tft duu), and we should thus 
lose the effect of combination into one 
word; so that fd'u*t;lAA:, 9'u:t;duu') 
become the full forms, (xenerally 
(eti'tlAA, Otftduu*) are enough. The 

* recoil* should always be written when 
intended to be distinctly pronounced, as 
(e'tf't*;lAA, eW;duu*). 

<* 100. In yerbal combinations of 
elementary sound, each element is in- 
separably joined to the succeeding one." 
This refers to the inter-gliding, but is 
only true as a practical rule in writing;. 
** When any element, except the last m 
a combination, is Bnished independently 
of what follows, the si^ of * hiatus ' 
(IO0) is used. Thus in analYsis, or 
phonetically * spelling' a syllaole, we 
should say that 9a + 6a consists of the 
elements 9a + IO0 +^a— interposing a 
break. The effect of 10<; will be 
understood by pronouncing the word 

* bedtime,' in which the d and t are not 
disjoined, in contrast with the separate 
pronunciation of the two words * bed, 
time/ The symbol 5/ is an atpirated 
hiatus; the symbol lOc is non-aspirated, 
— a mere interral." I have hitherto 
marked this (,), but with the more 
accurate distinctions of glottids, some- 
thing more is reauired, and I find ( ; ), 
half of the second half of a parenthesis, 
a sort of exaggerated comma,— already 
introducedby anticipation (998,4i), — the 
most couTenient for this mere break, 
which may or may not be accompanied 
%y a ' clear ' glottid. In this case, ( ; ) 
is opposed to M. 

After much tnought and observation 
I haye been led to the following views 
of these difficult, and yet, philologically, 
extremely important distinctions. I 
eannot consider my views complete, 
but I think that they will serve to 
ibrra a basis for future work, and are 
more comprehensive than any yet sng- 
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gested in print. They involve not so 
much a reconstruction, as a more ac- 
curate specification of the notation on 
pp. 10 and 11. 

Material tf Speeeh^Soundt, 

(*l) Inspiration^ audible inspired 
breath, the audibility arising from the 
friction in the air-passages, arising 
from their constriction and intemu 
roughness, and velocity of the entering 
air. 

('Qi) Implosion; a duU thud-like 
sound arising from suddenly condensing, 
by the action of the muscles of the in- 
closing walls, breath confined in the 
passages, neither passing out of the 
month, nor through the larynx (1097, e, 
1113, O- 

(}h) Click or smaek ; a smart sharp 
sound produced by suddenly separating 
moist parts of the organs, as ton^e 
and palate, etc., independent of inspira- 
tion or expiration. It is quite easy to 
click in the mouth while inspiring and 
expiring through the nose. 

(*h) Flatus^ audible but unvocalised 
expiration, the vocal chords well sepa- 
rated, and a full column of breath 
passing easily. The audibility may be 
conditioned by degrees of force or nar- 
rowing or interruption of the passages 
of exit. 

(*'h) Whisper; the edges of the 
Tocal chords are (dmost but not quite 
in contact ; part of the passing breath 
is unaffected, part rustles, part is 
broken into pulses, resembling voice, 
just as on a flute we hear the musical 
tone accompanied by the rustle or 
rushing noise of the performer's breath 
against the side of the mouthpiece. 

('h) Voice; the edges of the vocal 
chords in actual contact, and opening 
and shutting by the action of expira- 
tion and their own elasticity, so as to 
break all the air into pulses. But the 
break does not necessarily produce a 
musical tone. On the contnury, just as 
in any blown reed (in clarinet, hautboy, 
etc.), or interrupted air current (in 
whistles, flutes, etc.), many different 
musical tones result in this case also, of 
which several are of nearly the same 
pitch' or even of incommensurable 
periodic times, and these *beat' with 
one another, thus producing a confused 
noise, or obscure murmur, which is 
really the * natural' voice. It is by 
adapting various resonant Ghambers to 
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this last sound that me 'seleot' those 
musical tones which go to form the 
distinct ' qualities ' of speech-sounds. 
When Ch) simply is written, it indicates 
some obscure voice sound which we are 
unable distinctly to characterise. 

In the above notations (h), as usual, 
is ^diacritic/ and is in fiict only used as 
a ' siq)port' for the other signs, so that 
when other letters are present (h) is 
omitted if its absence will occasion no 
ambigi^. It wiU be doubled to express 




le imply clicking ^:( 
ply inspiration (*i), implosion ("h), or 
whisper (<*h). Thus (f) implies flatus 
or (*h),.and (?) implies voice or (*h). 
Add voice to flatos or flatus to voice 
and the result is whisper ; thus (*{) = 
('v) is whispered (f) or (v). In speaking 
in a so-called whisper, (f) remains with 
flatus^ and (v) becomes ('v). Similarly 
(% 'a, 'u) are whispered vowels. 

Add flatus sign to whisper sign, and 
the result is UMde to symbolise flatus 
only. Thus (»'f ) = ("v> = (f ) simply. 
And (% % *'u) are simple flatus 
through the vowel positions. The 
distinetieas {**i, *\, i), flatus, whisi>er, 
voice, in connection with the (i) -position 
are important I do not sjinbolise 
position only, except in the mutes (p, 
t, k), as I And it more- distinct to write 
the word "position" at length, after 
the symbol of the sound uttered in that 
position, thus : the (f)-position. 

At the end of a group of letters (') 
and C) are written for ^h) and ('h), 
thus (»V, ee*, oo', uu*)^ which stand for 
(tf*h, ee'h, oo'h, fM'h), are the diph- 
thongs (ttj, eei, 001, uui\ already con- 
sidered (1099, a*), when deprived of the 
permission to superadd a trilled (r), so 
that (tu) ^either {if) or (tt'r). Again 
(sets 8^') <^e the same asfaet'h, a)ah), 
and figure the * recoil.' When this re- 
coil is a pure click, it should always be 
written as (sett, sek}), for it b (^uite 
exceptional, although we sometimes 
hear the click first, and then flatus, 
especially after fk), as (sek^^h). The 
dick sign addea to the organ deter- 
mines the click. Thus (9)s(t1:) or 

(«), (?)=(t|l), (l)=(tj&t)or(kj6t), 
(t) = (tji) or (kjt), (8) = (Kt),8ee p. 11. 

For the mutes (p, t, k), and sonants 
(^« 4* ^)* CP)=(*^)'=^^i'Pf'»u>^Btead 
of voice, forced into the (p)-position. And 
(*'p)s imploded (p), which is readily 
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oonfosed with ('b) on the one hand and 
(p) on the other (1113, a')* 

The term *mute' is used for (p, t, k), 
as they have actually no sound of their 
own, but only modify other sounds by 
position, giving rise to glides. 

Votoeis, 

These are ' voice * modifted by reso- 
nance chamber. Each has its ovm 
definite 'pitch,' and when sung at 
other pitches i» modified by the action 
of that pitch, in a manner only recently 
understood, by the researches of Helm- 
holtz, Donders and Koenig, and not 
yet by any means fully observed or 
explained. Every variety of pitch and 
force really alters the character of any 
particular vowel, which is hence only 
to be recognized as a 'genus' having 
several < species.' In all cases a vowel 
iB a 'quality' of tone, the appreciation 
of which differfr greatly individually 
and nationally. Further details are 
given in nay paper on Accent and 
Emphasis (FhiloU Trans. 1873-4, pp^ 
113-164). I here, for brevity, take 
the vowels for granted. 

Oloiiidt. 

The modes of beginning, ending, 
and conjoining vowels, being princi- 
pally due to actions of the glottis, will 
be termed 'glottids.' They comprise 
many effects not yet classed, and others 
known indefinitely as * breathings, spi- 
ritus asper et lenis, aspiration,* etc 

(l) gradual glottid, (1112, b), so 
that (lai) = ('^a-'a-a-'a* "ft), flatus ^ndv^ 
allj falling into whisper, then this into 
voice, which returns back to whisper 
and flatus. With mutes, as (pja), it 
shews that when the (p)-position is 
assumed and released, the glottis is 
open, as for ('h), see (1097, <^). Muc^ 
of what is called post-aspiration is 
really due to the gradual glottid. I 
think that what Mr. Sweet (Philol. 
Trans. 1873, p. 106) calls ''the aspira- 
tion of the voiceless stops " in Danish, 
and writes (knat, tHtl, pHeqa, pHipe), 
would be more truly represented by 
(Iqat) or by (k^hat), where ((h) is the 
Jlatu8 glottid, or the gradual glottid 
with greater prominence given to the 
flatus preceding or following the vowel, 
so that (iha) Ib rather (."aa-'a-a) than 
("a-*a-a). 

(,) Clear i^lottid, (1112, b), the vocal 
chords are in the position for voice, 
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-which hegipB withovt any introdactory 
flatus. This is the position for English 
mutes, thus (p,a) as disttnot from (p[a) 
or (pTha). 

0) Oh^k glottid, (1112, b) ; there is 
an air-tight closore, which is forced 
asunder, and there may easily arise a 
puff of flatns before the choros Tibrate 
properly, as (;'h) abridged to (;h). 
Briicke attributes this position to the 
English mutes, thus (p;a), but^ I think 
he IS in error, as the use of (;} is not an 
English trick. 

[h) Wheeling glottid. Here there 
is an escape of flatus, but it does not 
pass the open glottis, nor between the 
Tocal chords, which are apparently 
tightly dosed, but through the cartila- 
ginous glottis beyond it Ctermak 
YSitgungsberiehte der k. Akademie der 
WiBsenschaften, math, naturw. d. yoI. 
29, No. 12, for 29 April, 1858, Wien, 
pp. 576-680) ^Tes the result of actual 
oosenrations with the laryngoscope on 
an Arab, corresponding witn this de- 
scription. Prof. F. W. Newman says 
(on p. 8 of Handbook of Modem Arabic, 
London, 1866, pp. 190) : << Strong h 
is often heard from Irishmen. It is 
wheezing and guttural, with something 
of a IT in it at the beginning of a word. 
The force of air in the throat is con- 
siderable, and is strangely prolonged 
▼hen it ends a word, as (meuiA, raaA) 
*good, he went.'" 

(gh) TtUkd wheeze. This difl'ers 
from (A) solely in the production of 
interruptions or trills, 1^ inteiposing 
some rattling mucous. 

(g) Bleat or ain. The Arabic ^ is 

the same as (gh) with the accompani- 
ment of the Yoice, so that (gh) =("$). 
If this is taken Tory gently, the result 
seems to be (i) s=(»)g)f the Low Saxon 
glottal trill or (^uack, which can also be 
pronounced dnnns; a yowel. 

Any of these glottids can be uttered 
with Tarious degrees of force, thus noted. 

Medium force requires no note. 

{A evaneteent, is scarcely perceptible. 

U) weakf is deddedly below the 
medium. 

(.) itronfff is decidedly above the 
medium. 

(.,) abruptf properly strong and clear, 
is almost explosive. 

These force-signs, denote continued 
pressure, as in the motion of an ordinary 
bellows. If, when blowing, the end of 
the nozzle is stopped, the air becomes 
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condensed, and, on removing or detach- 
ing the stop, issues with explosion, of 
which (;) maybe considered tne general 
sign, (p, t, k) being much more mode- 
rate explodents. No such signs how- 
ever are sufficient for all puiposes. 
For anything like a discriminating view 
of force I recommend a senes of 
numbers written in a line below, and 
forming a scale, 5 being medial force, 
1 just audible, and 9 greatest. By 
this means sudden changes of foroe 
during a syllable can oe distinctly 
registered. For most purposes, how- 
ever, the much less distinct musical 
signs pp, py mf^ /, ff, with ereteendo 
and diminuendo^ ttaeeato and other 
signs, might be written in the line 
below. 

(h) Jerk. This, like explosion, can 
be imitated with the bellows by sudden 
increase of pressure, followed oy a de- 
crease. It IS not at all necessary that 
the increase of pressure should be great ; 
it is only necessary that it should be 
eudden and not continued. This is my 
meaning of (h), and it is evidently not 
Mr. M. Bell*s 5/, (1127, *7. When 
this jerk is accompanied by flatus, we 
have (K*h), which may be more con- 
veniently abridged to (Hh) than to (h*) 
as heretofore, because (hHi) ought to 
mean the whispered vowel (*a) com- 
menced with a j«rk (h), but (nha) will 
mean a jerked flatos (H*h) gliding on 
to a vowel (a). Observe however that 
(Ha) simply, without any interposed 
flatus, is not only possible, But, 1 think 
(I do not feel sure), the more common 
English and, as will appear hereafter, 
modem Indian sound, (h) may also 
be combined with ({h), as (H]ha), which 
would shew distinct flatus jerked out 
before the vowel. I would distinguish 
between (Hha)=(R<ha) and (Hiha)'by 
using the latter only when the flatus 
is warp and distinct. The former 
merely shews jerked flatus without dis- 
tinguishing its prominence. 

Qlidet^ Slurs, Breaks. 

> - < Olide. When voice is con- 
tinued through change of position, we 
have a voice glide. When flatus 
changes to voice, possibly through 
whisper, or conversely, we have a 
mixA glide. When flatus continues, 
we have t^Jlatue glide. By placing the 
symbols of the two extreme sounds in 
juxtapositioui the glide is alwajs im- 
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plied. Bat it is sometimei oonyenieni 
to mark it by > when the poeition 
changee to one closer, and by < when 
it chuiges to one opener (1111, d*), but 
by (-) when toe positions sjre equally 
open or dose, as in mas0={m <t«> i-s), 
or (mMZs). The contracted form re- 
quires the introdnction of such a sign as 

) Break, for which, np to p. 998, 1 
hare generally used the clear glottid (,)» 
see (1128, 0, cd). Any glottid will 
fbrm a break, as (ana, aHha, a;a, a,a 
a|a), bat (am) simply breaks withoat 
indicating the precise mode in which 
the disconnection is effected. 

^^ Slur, We may also prodnce the 
semblance of a brealk by diminishing 
force, withoat taking off the action of 
the Toioe at all. We mi^ht write (a„i) 
to shew thift effect, or interpose <-^, a 
slar, which differs from > and from 
(,,) by implying a very brief diminn- 
tion 01 ibroe, and is therefore opposed 
to (h^ the jerk. In mnsic (h) cone- 
sponos to ataeeatOf and ^-^ to legato. 
Two vowels connected by a > or < 

Slide form a diphthong, the glide being 
eld longer than one of the extreme 
Towels, and the force increasing or 
diminishing Mrott^Aott/. This is shewn 
by an acute accent placed over the vowel 
which has greatest force, as (6i, in, 
i6) or (&>i, i-a, i-fi). See (419, e). 
Two vowels slurred form an Italian 
diphthong, and the force is nearly 
even, as (i^o, mi^B>-4), but they 
reckon as one syllable. In this case 
we may unite them and omit the 
acute, thus (io, misi). Employing the 
mode of representing force by a scale of 
numbers, we might write (& > i, i - u, 

SiSS 643S 

i - tf, i^-^, mi>^B^i), but this notation 

2946 81245 M 2404340 

18 incomplete without proper indications 
of lenffth and pitch, which may be 
effected by a second line of figures, 
from 1 to 9, placed above, 6 indicating 
medium length, accompanied either by 
such marks as (- ' ^) or (-• .. .* *.), as 
given on p. 12, shewing continued, 
rising or falling pitch, or hj notes 
of the musical scale, indicating the 
commencing pitch of each vowel* 

sound, as (fi > i), which shews : by 

6 43 2 

the middle line, that the vowel (a) 
glides on to (i) from an opener to a 
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closer position, and has the stress; bv 
the^ under line, that the force witn 
which (a) is pronounced is to that with 
which (i) is pronounced as 6 to 2, but 
that the force of the voice gradusJly 
diminishes from the 5 to 2 through the 
glide, in which only the forces 4 and 8 
are noted; by the upper line, that the 
lengths of tbe (a) glide and (i) are 
respectively 1, 2, 8, and that the voice 
oontinuously descends in pitch, by an 
unstated amount. 

In violin music elurred notes are 
played to the same stroke of the bow ; 
gliseiee notes have the finffer tlid down 
from one position to the other ; detached 
notes have each a distinct bowing; 
ataecato notes have the bow suddenly 
touched and raised. These will serve 
to distinguish (v^ > ) h) respectively. 

We are now in a position to repre* 
sent and appreciate tne different theo- 
ries of aspiration. 

In Sanscrit there are five letters in a 
aeries, as (p, pH, b, bn, m), as I have 
hitherto written them. The Pr&ti- 
cakhyas speak of these as first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth or last. Now 
the Ath. Veda Pr. (Whitney's edition, 
p. 16) says: '*The second and fourth 
of each series are aspirates," on which 
Prof. Whitney observes, '*The term 
&«Aimm, Uterally *heat, hot vapour, 
steam,' is in the grammatical languaffe 
applied to desienate all those sounds 
which are produced by a rush of un- 
intonated breath [flatus] through an 
open position of the mouth organs, or 
whose utterance has a certain similarity 
to the escape of steam through a pipe ; 
they are tne sibilants and aspirations 
or breathings. In the term eoehnum, 
'aspirated mute,' and its correlative 
^miahwum, * unaspirated mute,' ^hman 
is to be understood not in this specific 
sense, bat in that of * rush of air, ex- 

Eulsion of uniotonated breath.' " This, 
owever, is merely his own conjecture. 
There seems nothing in the explana- 
tion given of itshman to require JIattu 
rather than voice. It is the exj^o&%9C 
ruck alone which comes into oonsider»- 
tlon. The native commentator on the 
passage quotes the words caethAnAir 
iahmabhti^ referring to the ** aspirates," 
which Prof. Whitney says, would be 
most naturally translated *with their 
corresponding i^ehmane or spirants,' 
**bttfc, fiajs he, '*this is hardly to 
be tolerated, ainoe it wouiu gi7« ::s 
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t9 and ds instead of th and dh 
as the dental aspirates." The com- 
mentator, however {ihid.), cites another 
authority, who says: ** Another has said 
the fourths are formed with A," [con- 
sidered afterwards], "some knowing 
ones haye said that there are five ' first' 
mntes"[viz.(k,kj,T,,t,]j)]. "Of these, 
hy the successiye accretion of second- 
ary qualities, gwfay there takes place 
a conversion into others. They are 
known as * seconds,' when oomhined 
with the qualities of jiheAm^ltya ** 
[identified with (kh), tbid. p. 22], " ^, 
thj $ and upadhmdnfya** -[identified 
with (pb), ibid, pp. 26 and 30]. 
"The same, uttered with intonation, 
are known as 'thirds,' and these, 
with the second spirant, are known 
as * fourths.'" This 'second spirant' 
seems to mean Sanscrit A, as we 
shall see hereafter. The 'seconds' 
are not, I think, intended to be fiilly 
(k-kh, ki-jh, T-sh, ^t-^s, p-ph), al- 
though these are sounds into which 
they might develope. At any rate we 
have (>«s, p-pb) in hi^h German z^pf, 
and English picture gives almost pre- 
cisely (T-sh). But I take them to be 
merely (k^h, kj^h, T^b, ^t^h, p^h), arising 
from commencing these letters with 
the open glottis, as (k{),etc.T ^^^ making 
the resulting flatus audible. If the 
mute-position were only slightly re- 
lazed, (k-kh), etc., would result. But 
if it opened fairly on to the vowel, we 
should have the mixed glide (kih<a), 
etc. This would be tantamount to the 
Danish consonants, and might, if jerked, 
be written (kniba), etc. The reference 
to the spirants would then merely in- 
dicate the nature of the effect, not the 
exact effect, which is certainly totally 
different from the classical examples- 
inkhamf haphazard, nuthook, for these 
when written fully are (t* > q-k; - 
HhAAJ > n, HhflB-pjHhSB* > z < j-d', 

n<9*>t;Hhf«>k*^, where there is no 
(k<HhAA, p<Hn8ez, t<Bhttk}, the 
mutes and jerk being totally uncon- 
nected. The trouble arises with the 
sonants gh, j'h, etc., for which there 
could not possibly issue a flatus with- 
out interrupting the voice, and saying 
(g'h-H|h<a) or ('hgHiha), neither of 
which appear probable. 

The initial (h% nh, |h), or (H|h) 
seems to be what is commonly under- 
stood by the tpiritut atper^ while simple 
(l) is possibly the tpiritua Unit, Prof. 
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Whitney says {ibid. p. 66) : " The pure 
aspiration A is a corresponding sura to 
all the sonant vowels, semivowels and 
nasals of the alphabet; that is to say, 
it is produced by an expulsion of breath 
through the mouth organs in any of 
the positions in which tnose letters are 
uttered ; it has no distinctive position 
of its own, but is determinea in its 
mode of pronunciation by the letter 
with which it is most nearly connected." 
This makes hie aspiration (which must 
not be confounded with Sanscrit A, or 
with any other person's A for the mo- 
ment) to be my (ih), whether before or 
after a vowel, ana does not involve the 
jerk (h) at all. The T^itt. Pr. saya of 
the visaty'antyoy "some regard it as 
having the same position wiui the pre- 
ceding vowel." "This latter," ob- 
serves Prof. Whitney thereupon {ibid, 
p. 21), "is the most significant hint 
which any of the Pr&ti9akhyas afford 
us respecting the phonetic value of the 
rather problematical viearyautya, indi- 
cating it as a mere uncharacterised 
breathing, a final A." It is, however, 
strictly characterised by being a distinct 
flatus through the position of the pre- 
ceding voiced letter. From the usual 
Sanscrit eanhild action this flatus is 
affected by the succeeding consonant, 
producing many curious effects, to be 
considered presently. 

The Japanese arrange their syllabary 
in groups of flve accoraing to tneir five 
vowels, which sounded to me, from the 
mouth of a native, as (a, i^ n, e, o). 
These consonants seem to idfect aspi- 
rates and post-aspirates very differently. 
Thus I seemed to hear the whole 
syllabary thus, as it was most patiently 
explained to me by a Japanese gentle- 
man, but great allowances must be 
made for a single hearing on my part : 

1. (a i u e o 

2. k|a kx* k|w ke ko 

3. sa sj» s« se so 

4. tta tsjt tsB t^e to 
6. na ni nii ne no 

6. Bha kjht phti Hhe Hho 

7. ma mt mu me mo 

8. ja i t» e ji6 

9. 'ra hi hu *re ^ro 

10. wa » » e o 

11. g» gi» gr»* gje go 

12. za zi ^ ztf ze zo 

13. da dzjt dzif de do 

14. ba b» bu be bo 

15. pia Pit p[M pe po) 
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The symbol (^r) in line 9 means very 
short (1), on the principle of (1116, ba) 
followed by trilled (r). My teacher 
seemed nnaole to pronounce (r) with an 
entirely free tongue. He involuntarily 
struck the palate first, and although he 
seemed to remove the tongue imme- 
diately, he produced so much of an (I) 
effect, that the real (r), also yery briefly 
trilled, became obscured. This pause 
before trilling resembled the catch in 
harmonium reeds by which tiiey refuse 
to speak when yery suddenly called on, 
unless there is a percussiye action. The 
sound (ir) is yery remarkable for its nu- 
merous (iriental relations. The symbols 
(sv, tss) in lines 3 and 4 are given 
with great hesitation, the (s) seemed to 
be prolonged and the vowel very short 
ana indistinct, with a kind of hiss 
running through it ; when the speaker 
prolonged the syllable, his lips came to- 

S ether, and he made a complete (stiti) to 
nish with. Perhaps (sbbk) might repre- 
sent the sound, but I was unable at one 
sitting to understand it, notwithstand- 
ing the ^reat patience of my instructor. 
But this is not the chief point of 
interest, for it only shews the action of 
the hiss (s) on a following (w). Of 
course all my coronal or gingival (t, d) 
may be erroneous. I was not on the 
loot out for dental (,t ^d), and I can 
only say that if the letters were dental, 
the' dentality was not strongly marked. 
The change of the aspirate in (aha kjht 

fhti Hhe uho) is sufficiently remarkable, 
will not guarantee ^nha Hhe uho) as 
against (Ha He ho), out there was no 
greater change. In (kjhi, ph») a con- 
sonant had taken the place of the 
simple aspirate, and in each case it was 
not the next related consonant, not 
(jhi whstf), but one step further ad- 
vanced. The (phu) was very distinctly 
ascertained m>^ to be (fw), as it is quietly 
written by Lepsius. My Japanese 
teacher had had so much difficulty in 
learning to say our (f) that he utterly 
disclaimed it. Now, why this change 
here only? On uttering the English 
words A«, ioho, I experience no tendency 
to fall even into (Ai, whn). I do not 
seem to say (H'ii-ii, h'^u-u) or (u|hii, 
Hihuu), and certainly not with such 
force as to approach (jhii, whuu). If 
I try for (uni, nhu), there seems to 
come a gentle puff of flatus before the 
vowel, wbibh has no tendency to become 
a bi«. And I have not remarked this 
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hissing tendency even in Oerman hier, 
hmten. So far as I am concerned, so 
far as I seem to hear others speak (I 
speak with freat diffidence, knowing 
tne gpneat liaoility to err owing to my 
'personal equation'), I do not hear in 
the English aspirate a strong flatus, or 
any flatos through the vowel position, 
before the vowel. I am acutely sensi- 
tive to any * dropping of an A.' But 
I do not hear (H'*ii-ii, h"uu-uu) for A«, 
who. I believe I My purely (Hii, huu), 
at any rate I flnd even an intentional 
(Hhii, Hhuu) to be somewhat of an 
effort, and (Hihii, H^huu) to be a great 
effort Still I know that at least (nh) 
exists, and very possibly (H|h), and t 
shall therefore generally assume that 
writers on sound mean (hd). But Mr. M. 
Bell's 9a, which I have hitherto.trans- 
literated by (u*)« — ^meaning (H*h), and 
henceforth written (nh), — ^is ceiiainly 
sometimes simple ('h) or (i). Thus 
(Visible Speech, p. 50) he writes <* silent 
respiration" h^ 9a + 9m + 10/+ 9a + 
9m + 106, which must be, I think, 
(,,'h; „*hh) = gentle, flatus, drawn in- 
wards, gentle, flatus prolonged (out- 
wards) . The * outwards ' is not wntten 
either by him or by rae, the prolonga- 
tion is shewn by doubling the h, and 
the sign gentleness is placed in a 
different order in my notation. "Pain- 
ful respiration " is written 9a + lOb + 
10/+ 9e + 6/-f 9ft + 10ft, or (•hh|;AA), 
that is flatus, prolonged, inwards, catch, 
(outwards), wneeze prolonged, but per- 
haps the 9ft should be (*'h) and not (A), 
or simply (.*h), see (1126, a). Thus 
his " naso-guttural respiration," or 9ft 
+ 9rf + lOft + 10/ + Oft + 9rf + 10ft, 
seems to be (•*hh,j .'hhj strong flatus, 
prolonged, nasal, inwaras, strong flatus, 
prolonged, nasal, (outwards). 

To return to the Japanese, it would 
seem that the positions of (e, o, a) do 
not squeeze the uttered flatus sufficiently 
to produce a sensible frication or hiss, 
but the (u u) positions do so. Hence 

!Hihi, hium) are ready to develope into 
jhi, wum) or (kjht, phv). Now in 
combining Sanscrit words in MfiAt'M, 
we have necessarily as strong an action 
of any consonant position on a preceding 
flatus as in the Japanese vowels (•', n) ; 
that is, each consonant converts the 
flatus into its own continuant or 
spirant. Hence the flnal viaory'antyaf 
which was probably merely (ih), or a 
fliiutl flatus through the vowel position, 
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developed before (k, kj, t, .t, p) re- 
spectirely, the continmuits (kh, jh, sh, 
A ph), Bee Whitney {ibid. p. 96). 
The first and last of these, (kh) or 
Jtkvdm^i^ffy and (ph) or i^H$dhmdniya, 
are iieTer heard in Sanscrit except when 
thus *^nerated,' and hence, although 
recognized under these names by the 
natiye grammarians, are not accommo- 
dated with separate signs. They are by 
no means peculiar in &i8 respect, either 
in Sanscrit or other systems of writing. 
This seems conclusive as regards the 
value of "Jf^ for which (jh) answers in 

every respect, as a palatal hiss, as de- 
generating into (sh) (Whitney, ibid, p. 
23), and as corresponding to (k, s, kn, 
sh) in cognate languages. See (1120,6) 
to (1121, eb). The flatus of the final 
visaqantyaj therefore, corresponds close* 
ly with flatus after mutes. 
Now as to Sanscrit If, usually written 

A. The following are the native descrip- 
tions (Whitney, ibid. p. 21). « Of the 
tiiroat sounds, the lower part of the 
throat is the producing organ. That 
IS to say, as the commentator goes on 
to explain, the upper part of the throat, 
as place of production, is approached 
by the lower part of the throat, as in- 
strument of production. As the sounds 
constituting the class, he mentions a, 
in its short, long, and protracted values, 
A, and the visatjantya.** The Rik Pr. 
elasses h and the visarfanifa as chest- 
sounds; the Taitt. Pr. reckons only 
these two as throat-sounds, and adds, 
"some re|^ard h as having the same 
position with the following vowel, and 
visatyaniya with the preceding vowel.*' 
From the latter we previously deduced 
the value of vitarjaniya as simply (^h). 
But A is not flatus ; it is voiee^ being 
classed by the native commentator (i £ 
p. 18) with the vowels, sonant mutes, 
and semivowels. This Prof. Whitney, 
takine A to be ((h^ in Sanscrit as well 
as in nis own English (1132, a*), calls a 
''striking anomaly.'* It \a certainly 
impossible that A should mean (ih) and 
be a voiced sound. Prof. Whitney 
says that in the fullest account (that in 
the Taitt Pr.) we read <* that, while 
sound [voice] is produced in a closed 
throat, and simple breath [flatus] in an 
open one, the A-tone is uttered in an 
intermediate condition; and that this 
A-tone is the emitted material in the 
consonant A, and in * fourth ' mutes or 
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sonant aspirates." And then Prof. W. 
adds: <* I confess myself unable to derive 
any distinct idea from this description, 
knowing no intermediate utterance 
between breath and sound, excepting 
the stridttlous tone of the loud whisper, 
which I cannot bring into any connec- 
tion with an A. The Bik Pr. decUures 
both breath and sound [flatus and voice] 
to be present in the sonant aspirates 
and in A, which could not possibly be 
true of the latter, unless it were com- 
posed, like the former, of two separate 
parts, a sonant and a surd ; and this is 
impossible." Kow it is evident that 
the writers are attempting to describe 
something which they can only vagoely 
hint at, for the whole glottal action was 
evidently unknown to them, that is, 
they haa only vague subjective feeling 
in place of actuiu observation to deal 
witn, and they were obliged to invent 
their lan^age as they proceeded. The 
wonder is, not that they should be in- 
distinct, but that they should have been 
generally so much more distinct than 
the host of European grammarians and 
ortboepists who succeeded them. Now 
the last indication, which is so impos- 
sible to Prof. Whitney, corresponds 
closely enough to the sensations pro- 
duced by a buzB^ in which there is much 
obstruction, so that the tone is broken, 
and the effect is felt as that of a mixture 
of breath and voice (1101, O* '^^o 
sound of a whisper (**h), which really 
partakes of both characters (1128, 0^, 
would be too weak. The buzz results 
from much interruption to the tone, 
producing many strong beats, as heard 
in bass cnords on an narmonium, and 
the 'natural* voice (1128, ^). It 
apj^ears to me then that the whole de- 
scription of the Tftitt. Pr. can be read 
thus : "A is a glottal buzz." There is, 
however, only one such sound, the bleat 
(S), see h 130, c). This is fully glottol, 
and can oe uttered in the same position 
as the following vowel. In fact it is 
often uttered simultaneously with the 
vowel, which we may indicate by writing 
the vowel with a small g below, thus 

i^a). Then by (ga) we properly mean 
ga + a], which is the exact counterpart 
of (iha) s= (**aa + a). It may also in 
this case be nasalised, explaining the 
rule, *' After A is inserted a ndtikya 
before a nasal mute" (Whitney, ibid. 
p. 66), so that brahma would be perhaps 
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(bragft.mft). Any one who has listened 
to numerooB sheep bleating and noted 
tbeir Tarions tonee (as I luiTe done to- 
^7, 21 July, 1878, in Kensington 
Oiurdens), will have obserred how ex- 
tremely natal they are, as are also the 
snarling beats of the canine r, which 
we baye adl learned " wtMt de nare.** 
It may also be nttered with a jerk, so 
that (gsfit^) ^ (^\t6 conceiyable. The 
forms (kH|ha, gHga) are then exactly 
eorrelatiye. I giye the aboye as theo- 
retical restitntions of the Sanscrit 
* seconds and fourths,' founded npon an 
interpretation of ancient notiye expla- 
nations, as translated by Prof. Whitney. 
Bat it does not follow that they are 
correct. I may haye misondeistood 
the translator, the translator may haye 
misonderstood the natiye antkor, and, 
yery probably, the natiye author himself 
may not haye been himself clearly con- 
sdoas of his own feelings, may harye 
fiedled to express himself properly, and 
may haye been hampered with con- 
yentional terms. It becomes impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the existing 
native use of these 'seconds' and 
'fourths,' and the aspirate, all of which 
are living and sigmficaat in modem 
HindustanL 

If the observations of Brucke upon 
a moonshee, as detailed by Rumpelt 
(on pp. 138-140 of Das natiirhche 
System der Sprachlaute, HaUe, 1869, 
8vo. pp. 227), are cerrect, the first 
(kHiha) remains, and the second (gsga) 
is cnanged. He says: ''The mutes 
explode with open glottis (bei nicht 
tonender Stimritze); when not aspirated, 
the glottis is immediately contracted 
for voice, so that the vowel may sound 
directly after the closure is relaxed; 
when aspirated, the contraction of the 
glottis is delayed, the flatus is allowed 
to escape for an instant through the 
open glottis, and h results, glidinfi; on 
to the following vowel as the glottis 
again contracts for voice." This cor- 
responds really to (k,a, k^ha). The 
Indian himself said, acoordinz to Arendt 
(Rumpelt, ib. p. 139), that the German 
Pt f, it, were neither aspirated nor not- 
aspirates, but nearer to the former than 
the latter. That is, probably, he heard 
(Pb ^> ^l)' ^he ' fourths' were never 
pronounced (g'uha), as is customary 
vrith German^anscritists, but '* gener- 
ally the glottis was opened before the 
relaxation of the closure of the mouth, 
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so that the sonant, begun with yoioe, 
ez]^loded as yoiceless, which might be 
written ^JtAtf " a (g-kiha) or nearly 
Cgkiha). "When this was not the 
case, the A was fully separated from the 
mute, as in syllabic division, e.g. pig- 
hdlna, ad-ha^ ab-hiy and even finally as 
bag-h" These cases are both easy, as 
(ad)H{ha, bagjK'h). But Rumpelt 
ados: "Be tms as it may, I doubt 
whether the pronunciation of this 
Indian scholar gives the universal 
role, but think it may result from a 
deterioration which is not universal in 
the east," and he prefers ('g;Hiha), 
which is of course possible, but totally 
opposed to the native commentators 
JQst dted, who make the aspiration 
sonant. 

The aboye identification ef the an- 
dent Sanscrit h with the Semitic (s) is 
quite new. Prof. Whitney {op, eit. p. 
18) suggests the Arabic igrh^, but this 
is formed with the uvula, tongue and 
palate, and the Sanscrit h must be 
glottal. The same objection applies 
to (eh), which Bopp adopted, and to 
which I leaned before reading the natiye 
explanations just cited. That (g ) should 
be oonlused with (grh) is natural. Even 
in Denmark the (i) is imitated by (r), 
and (i, r) s=(„8, „grh). In the Septua- 
gint we constantly find y for y, and y 
was then probably (gh) as now. Some- 
times the. Greeks omit it, and it is 
generally supposed that the letter y 
represented both sounds (q, grh), but 
this is not at all phonetically necessary. 

Consequently that an historical ^ ^A « 

(gg), which is the etymological descent 
S Sanscrit h in almost all cases (Whit- 
ney, ib. p. 18), should degenerate into 
(g) by the omission of the (g), is 
what^ this hypothesis would lead us to 
antidpate. Sanscrit A corresponds with 
Latin A, g, 0, Greek Xi 7> k. Lithuanian 
tf, «f, y=(zh, sh, g), Gothic A, ^, old 
high German A, and Persian (Hh,8, krh), 
which are also explicable by (g) through 
the (grh) relation. Although this (g) 
yalue of Sn. A is thus seen to answer 
every required condition, yet the extreme 
difficulty which English people feel in 
appreciating (g) leads me to recom- 
mend them the use of the easy (h) in 
its place, where no flatus at all is ut- 
ter^ thus distinguishing ^IbC as (kiha, 
gHa), surd and sonant. 
Smce writing the aboye I had the 
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opportnnitj, already mentioned (^1102, 
b), of examining the pronunciation of 
Mr. M. 0. Mookeiiey. So far as I 
oonld observe, hia A ^ was a pure jerk 
(h), not yery strong and unaccompanied 
by any hiss. The "first" if (k) was 
thoroughly English (k,a), without any 
tendency to (k^a) that I could detect. 
In the " second " li I heud generally 
OL\tL)t sometimes (k|ha), but scarcely eyer 
(kH|ha), unless perhaps he was par- 
ticularly anxious to make me hear the 
sound. The "third" Jl was indis- 

tinjpiishable from English (ga), there 
was none of the Grerman inflatus Cga), 
or implosion ('*ka). The " fourth *' ^ 
seemed simply (gna), that is in pro- 
nounciDff (ga) the yowel was broneht 
out with a little more force. Most 
Englishmen would haye considered his 
(k|a, gHa)a8 mere foreign *copruptiona' 
of (ka, ga). There was nothing in 
them that they had not heard nrom 
foreigners, and from Irishmen con- 
stantly. The sound was not (gga), but 
of course (gHa) might very easily be- 
come a refinement of such a sound. The 
point howeyer which struck me was, 
that the old Indian |[, which the native 

commentators classed with the sonants, 
was still a sonant, to the extent of not 
being a surd, with not even a buzz 
or trill about it, but merely a method 
of jerking out the following vowel. 
My instructor volunteered that when 
he said JSf he only pronouneed the fol- 
lowing vowel " a little more strongly," 
and he mentioned, in order to repudi- 
ate it, the late Prof. Goldstiicker's pro- 
nunciation (g*Hha), of his own accord, 
that is, without anything said by me 
to leaa up to his observation. It 
appears then that the recommendar 
tion I have given to call ^ ^ (kiha 

gHa) accords so closely with one nstive 
gentieman's pronunciation that when I 
uius pronounced to him he acknow- 
ledged the sounds. I did not take the 
case of a finnl A, as in (brasma), and 
hence this information was incomplete. 
It was in order to complete the in- 
formation I had reoeived from Mr. 
Mookeijey, and to contrast it with the 
usajges of others, that I obtained the 
aMistanoe of Mr. Gupta (1096, 0), who 
was pointed out to me by Prof. Childers, 
of tne India OiBce Library, as the 
person from whom I could obtain the 
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most trustworthy native aasistance in 
London,, and I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. Gupta for the patience and care 
with which he sought to meet my 
wishes. Of course it would be advisable 
to hear very much more than it was 
possible to condense into an hour's 
observation, and also to hear different 
readers of equal information read the 
same words. But as phonetic obser- 
vations upon cultivated native Sanscrit 
pronunciation at the present day, made 
oy persons who have studied the theory 
of speech-sounds, are eertainly rare^ 1 
thine it will be advisable in this place 
to reproduce the notes I made at the 
moment, as a basis for future observa- 
tions. I have already had to refer 
three times to the information then 
obtained (1096, a. 1103, e. 1120, 0), 
but it will be convenient to repeat the 
notes in their proper place. The method 
adopted was to present certain com- 
binations in Sanscrit characters, pre- 
pared beforehand, and, by hearing tnem 
repeatedly pronounced, to^ note the 
sounds in palaeotype, making a few 
hasty observations, which were ex- 
panaed immediately after Mr. Gupta's 
departure, while my recollection of the 
conversation that biad passed was quite 
fresh. I shall now print the Sanscrit 
and palaeotype, with nearly a verbatim 
reproduction df those notes, which I 
regard as documents, and hence bracket 
all subsequent additions. 

Xodem Indian Ti^munciation of 
Sanscrit, 

^(«) ^(aa)i;(0 t:(")^(«) 
^ (uu). Observe the pairs (a aa, 1 ii, 

u uu). rrhe short vowels were dis- 
tinctly of a <Merent quality from the 
long. The two first were not (a, aa), 
as usually laid down. The Scotch (a) 
and English (1, m) were very marked.] 
V occasionally ('rt) when pronounced 

separately, but otherwise (rt), not (uri). 
[Also not (en). Dentality not noticed.] 

^4[ ('ni, rii) under the same circum- 
stances. 

^ (Iri) when pronounced separately, 

but ^n[^was (kltp) [exactly like the 

English word clip], not (klrip). [In this 
(Irt) the (1) seemed to me more evident 
and the (r) less evident than in the 
Japanese (>r), so that the result might 
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be rather written (1'). But u the 
soimd never occurs except as the name 
of a letter, very little weight is attach- 
able to this observation.] 
^ (Irii) so called, but it does not 

oeour separately. 
T^ (ee) or even (bb), distinctly very 

open [and this was still clearer in 
combination]. 

Hiki), occasionally (<^t), and when 

pronounced separately, fully (&-^0 
[with the Italian looseness and slur]. 

^St (oo) quite open, nearly (aa) in 

connected words [no approach to (oo, 
oo*tv)l 

^ (&u) or {du, &^m) as for (&i). 

rin neither (&i) nor (&u) was there a 
mrther prolongation of the first element 
than is natural to a slurred combina- 
tion, in comparison to the English type 
(l&u).] 
<iT (k,aa) quite English [that is, 

with closed glottis; not as in Germany]. 
^inr (kiaA)> it seemed to be merely 
the open glottis (ki)i but occasionally 
(k^h) might be heard. [It was distinctly 
not (kHaa) or (kH]haa), and totally 
different from kh in the celebrated 
inkhamJ] 

<R (gnu) English [no German in- 
flatus (1113, b)]. 

^(gHuu), with stronger vowel, dis- 
tinctly nol (flp'Huu, g*Hhuu), which was 
derided. [The sound may be heard 
from many an Irishman saying ffoo§e» 
The vowel seemed to be jerked out 
quietly with the (h) which is natural 
to me. The form (g.uu) would seem to 
imply a greater continuity of pressure, 
ana (g.>uu) too much abruptness. 
Neither does (g^uu) with the sign of 
dosenesB (1127, b) appear correct. The 
result was identical with Mr. Mooker- 
iey*s. It appears, then, that the con- 
lectuie respecting the pronunciation of 
«| V ^ as (bH dn gn), — ^where I 

ou^ht of course to have written (^dH), — 
which first led me theoretically to the 
assumption of a pure jerk (h) as the 
basis of post-aspiration (1126, 6*), is 
entirely confirmeid by the actually ob- 
served practice of two native Bengalese 
gentlemen.] 

f^. Not used initially, this ^f 
ia merely (q), and is used final for 
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necessary (anuswiiara). [Mr. Gupta did 
not seem able to say (qt), and hence the 
combination was not pronounced.] 

^ (k^oo), Bell's 2e (15, b), distinctly 

an explodent, no hiss at aU, not (tj). 
[See (1120, <?).] 

ifr but in this letter a hiss occurred 
(kj|hoo), and hence the resemblance to 
English (t^sh) was very close, in fact 
(t^sh) was near enough. [The dose 
squeezing of (kj) when opened on an 
open glottis, as (lui), necessarily en- 
genders (jh), and the resulting (k|jh) 
comes so close in effect to English (t^sh), 
that the two sounds are readily con- 
fused, and I have no doubt that I 
confused them at the time, as (k^) was 
not a familiar sound to me.] 

^ (g;aa) decidedly an explodent, 
BXkdnot (d^h), nor (^h) simply. 

^IJT (&'Haa) for (g^Haa); the inten- 
tion was alwavs (g][Haa), but (g^Haa) 
was occasionally said; some speakers, 
according to Mr. Gupta, make the 
sound closer than others. [This was 
his expression when I pointed out to 
him the insertion of ('}, but observe 
that even then no (Hh) — that is, no 
flatus — was introduced. The combina- 
tion is rare, but (g|Haa) is ouite as easy 
as (gHaa), after a verjr little practice.] 

^ (nj), very close as in closest French, 
but not (nj) at all, only used before 
(W» Sfi' [I heard (nj), but this may 
have Deen an error of ear for (qj).] 

7T (t»aa), simple English (t), no in- 
version of tongue at all, see Q096, b). 

9rr (A^)* puro dental (^t), tongue 
against teeth, French t; the only 
English dentals, according to Mr. 
Gupta, are (th, dh). [These (t, ,t) 
were pronounced with vowels, thus 
(taa ^taa, tii ^tii, tuu ^tuu), in rapid 
alternation, till the distinction became as 
clear as between (sh, th).] 

irr (.tiaa) or (,tihaa), ^ (tjaa) or 
(tihaa). [These were written in a dif- 
ferent order to the last pair, and rapidly 
alternated, to shew the distinction.] 

^rr (,dHaa), ¥T (dnaa). 

m (;naa), before a dental 7f ^ (,n) 

is heard, and the sound is perhaps 
iUways (^n). 

lift (naa), before a cerebral 7 ^ 
(n) is heard, before a vowel ^ 1|f are 
both (ji), not distinguished (1096, 0* 
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T^ (p,u), quite Engliah, ift (ppi, 
pihii). 

M (bunX ^ (bHua) diBtinct^ no 
apj^roach to (b'uhuu). 

^ (mil), English. 

^ (jee), Englkb («). 

\ (jee) or (ree). After a dental r is 

dental, the tongue not being drawn back, 
aa («tjr). Mr. Gupta could not recall 
a word where r stands after a cerebral. 
[Initially Mr. Gupta had always an 
apparent tendency to insert (a) or ('h) 
before (j)f thus (e^rii) ; this arose perhaps 
from some voice escaping before the beat 
ofthe trill became evident. ThePr&ti^H- 
khyas require a ('h) to be inserted dis- 
tinctly between (^r) and a following 
'spirant' (jh, sh, s, h). and more briefly 
between ( j) and any other following con- 
sonant. I did not observe this, which 
is, however, common in European speech 
when there is a trill. I have frequently 
not noticed the dentality of ( jr), probably 
from not knowing it well.] 

% (lee), English [that is, I did not 
detect any special dentality, as (,))]. 

^ (vee), but ofl«n (|.vee) [that is, with 

Tery moderate dentality], and apparently 
very like (bh, b) occasionally, in Ben- 
galee always (b). See (1103, <r). After 
a consonant M ib quite (w) or rather 
(n-) diphthon^singwith the following 
vowel, and I nnd If becomes a similar 
diphlhoDg^ing (i-) under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

ifr Ml both (shii), no distinction 

whatever made between 'If '^^ they are 

different letters having the same sound ; 
occasionally 1( seems more retracted, 

but the distinction is now quite loBt 
See (1120,/). 

?IT (sii)f English. In conversational 
Bengalee often (h), not (uh). [The last 
fact was ascertained by special question- 
ing, as I anticipated hearing (uh), on 
account of the niss, and the old l{ $ex 
relations.] 

^ (Haa). When Mr. Gupta was 
emphatic, (H*h) crept out ; but it was 
always a very mild sound, and the in- 
tention was evidently to emit no flatus. 
It was in no respect an (Hh) which 
could have grown from a (ui). In 
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conversation uneducated Bengalees 
leave it out altogether. [A remarkable 
fact in connection with our own frequent 
omission of A, and its powerlessness to 
save a vowel from elision in older 
English as well as Greek and Latin, 
and its disappearance in modem Greek 
and Romnnoe.] 

This pronunciation is after Benares 
and not Bengalee custom. [In addition 
to the above pronunciations of simple 
syllables, I tried a few actual woras, 
which will illustrate the Sanscrit 
phonetic synthesis ; but this is sopecidiar 
and important, and was so totally un- 
anticipated by me, that instead of a few 
examples at the end of an hour's instruc- 
tion, a long study should be devoted to 
it Some of the following observations, 
however, appear to be new.] 

U ifJllf ( ^ (praati6h&aikp&), the^ 
occasioned an anticipation of (i) in the 
preceding syllable, and the ^|| became 

s (kp&), that is, nearly = (-k jha). [We 
have here an instance of the anticipa- 
tion of a following vowel by absolutely 
inserting it audibly in the preceding 
syllable, just as a note of a following 
chord is often anticipated to form a 
dissonance in the preceding chord, 
whereas in the German umlaut the 
following vowel merely gradates the 
preceding in a peculiar manner. Next 
we see the change of (j) to (i) after a 
consonant, this vowel however diph- 
thongising with the following. The 
action of (k^) on this vowel ncocasarilj 
produces ('4), which is scarcely separable 
from (jh). In fact a written (aakjja) 
becomes a spoken (&aikjhi&), the hiss 
after the (k), which arises from com- 
menoing with an open glottis, being 
converted by the following (i), used for 
(j), into the true palatal (jh), by the 
same action which determined the 
native rule : ^^vUarjaniya^ before a surd 
consonant, becomes of like position 
with the following sound" T Whitney, 
ibid, p. 96V As I was totally unpre- 
pared for tnis complicated action, I was 
much impressed by it, and ascertained 
the correctness of my analysis by several 
repetitions. On inquiring respecting 
the position of the accent^ the answer 
was :] No accent beyond the quantity, 
no other accent known. Mr. Gupta 
knew that accents were written in the 
Yedas, but he knew nothing of the 
Yedas^ or of the meaning of their 
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aooente. He read by ouantity stricily 
[making a yery marted distinctioii 
between sbort and long vowels. In 
speaking Englisb Mr. Gupta seemed 
neyer to plaoe the accent wrongly, as I 
bare beard Indians not nnfreqaently 
do, wbo spoke Enelisb otherwise yery 
well. He must naye therefore folly 
nnderstood my qnestion. The next 
words are from Bopp's Kalus, lib. i. 
sloka 3, and the Latin translation added 
is Bopp's]. 

SI^HRI religiotus (bra<mn&i^nnji6o), 
(brat) followed by a silence, not (h), not 
(flb), not (i). [The ('.) is a sodden check 
to the soond, a dead pull op; but it did 
not seem to be done with a jerk, al- 
though it imitated the jerk and replaced 
it It was not (g), there was hence no 
such effect as (br»aj, already described 
(1135, «), inoeed the ^ A, althoogh 

written as interlaced with the if m, 

instead of allowing the nasality of (m) to 
be anticipated on the vowel, completely 
separated the vowel from the (m). If any 
nasality was anticipated, I failed to notice 
it. Bot there were so many other eori- 
osities in the word, that I might have 
readily overlooked so slight a difference 
88 that between (a a,). The silence 
after (!) prodoced the effect of lengthen- 
ing the nrst syllable, althoogh in itself 
this syllable was extremely short. I 
regret that I had marked no case like 
upadhm&niya^ where a post-aspirated 
media comes before a sonant consonant. 
I can only conjectore by analoer that the 
effect of the post-aspirate woold be merely 
to check or shorten the preceding con- 
sonant, introdocing a paose, and that 
this word might consequently be called 
(upa^dlmt<^t\nq^a). It is well known 
that dh before a paose becomes (^t). 
The latter part of the word is given 
on the analogy of what follows. The 
next sounds shew remarkable effects, 
and I had the word repeated many 
times to note them. The Sanscrit let- 
ten indicate only (ma^oo), all else is 
generated. The labiality of (m) gener- 
ated either an (o) or ^o) sound upon 
the coming (a) ; (o) being as we know 
the labialisation of (a), it would be 
Bost natural, but as Indian organs are 
not accustomed to any short (o, o)- 
Bound, but are used to short (»), it is 
probable that (u) was really uttered, 
although I received it as (u). It 
was very transient^ but unmistakably 
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touched. Then came (a) short with 
the force, and followed, as in the last 
case, by an (i) anticipated from the 
^ (j) in the next syllable. Result so 

&r, (mi«/*), which is probably more 
correct than (mo&i). Representing a 
short vowel, the whole triphthong wag 
short and s^lided on to the (^n), on 
whi(^ weight was laid. Now however 
ensoed an action of the ^ (j), con- 
verted into (i) after a consonant as 
usual, and this dl^layed itself by con- 
verting (,n) into (nj). as it sounded to 
me, but (qj) may have been the soond 
of coorse, as a palatal generated by the 
palatal. By this introouction sofBcient 
time was gained for lengthening the 
syllable, and then the voice fell rapidly 
and briefly on the (i), and passed on ta 
a long broad sustained (oo), producing 
the singular result (br0';muui\nqji6o), 
as it may perhaps be written.] 

^^fq^ wj^ Vidonim-ffnansSf 

hsrot, (vee^davtt 1g|no^oo). I think 
(tkji) was (tikji) meant for (kikj^), 
after the Italian model. Mr. Uupta 
complained of the separation of the 

words, the ^^ for ^F causing him 

to hesitate. There was no real doubling 
of (kj), but the first seemed to be a 
coronal (t), and not the dental (;t), 
which would have been impossible as 
the substitute for a palatal. The 
lengthening of the syllable (vit) by 
the doubled consonant was very clear.] 
The quantities were brought out beau- 
tifully. 

f^^VlM in Nitehadhit (.ntshodHee- 

shti). [The Ion? vowel quite distinctly 
marked, no glide of (sha) on to (du), 
the (dHce) given very quietly, bot qoite 
distinct from (dee), and with no approach 
to (shad;Hhee).] 

^I^Min! terrae^dominus (mumi- 
pa,tt^. Observe the visarfa at the 
end distinct. [The effect of{^ii\) was 
clearly (vti*4) or nearly (^ttjh), but very 
short and quick, just touched, and hence 
not so strong as would be implied by 
writing (^tqn). The medial (h) was 
(^oite different from (Hh). The first 
six words that follow are from the 5th 
sloka of Nalus.] 

que fmt in VidarbhU (^ta^t[ai vaa ni^d 
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Yt\dffrbHeeshw). [The dentality of (r) 
not obsenred.] 

nWt M^TRTTBIW: SMmus tu 
vnenda-vi {\iU\\m.oo bBiimaporaakrama]). 

SThe dentality of (r) not obserred ; the 
ai) distinct.] 

Tf\t). [Sloka 7.] 

««1V|«1I pulchro - medio corpore 

praedita (suma^dHtdmaa). [There being 
no hiss, there is no generation of (jh) 
in (^dHifc). It is seen that the difficulty 
of (,dHj) was got over by taking (j) as 
(i). From sloka 10.] 

IpV tl^al*!^^ centum amieaeque 

(shatAO sakiii^naanj k)a). [Perhaps ((^j) 
would naye been more correct than (nj). 
Sloka 1 1. This oonclades the observa- 
tions on Mr. 6upta*8 pronunciation.] 

Betuming to English sounds I may 
notice the following information received 
from Prof. Haldeman : ** About the 
year 1850, the lower classes of New 
York developed the form Vhoy from 
hoy. It came to Philadelphia, and I 
heaid it as far south as Washington, 
but there it acquired a vowel, say bihoy. 
This sound is rather an enforced than 
an * aspirate ' h, and is due to energetic 
speech, like German pf for p. In 

fuestions between Greek and Sanscrit, 
believe that p is older than tfh^pf* 
and/, and /often newer than/i'A; and 
it, ^A, kK Xt ^^^^ ^b® tame relations. 
It is a curious fact, that in India itself 
p*halj fruit, has fallen into fal dialeo- 
ticlv — ^if the sound is not really the 
labial ph." Query, was this lower- 
class New York sound (bHo't), and was 
it adopted from the Iruh (bna'tz) who 
abound there P 

The English language has the fol- 
lowing pairs of mutes and sonants 
(p b, t d, k g), occasionally but not 
intentionally passing into (pih bn, t^h 
dH, k^h gH). It has also the pairs of 
hisses and buzzes (f v, th dh, s z, sh zh) 
and, as I think, (wh w, jh j). But the 
murmurs (r, 1, m, n, q) have at least no 
acknowledged hiss. Now in Dutch 
these are acknowledged, though not 
written, as (lb, rh) developed by a 
eanhitA action of a following voiceless 
letter (1114, ^), to which 1 draw par- 
ticular attention, as it is the most 
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marked European correlative of this 
combined Sanscrit action, to which 
we have very little corresponding in 
English. In all languages there are 
many syntheticallv generated sounds 
which are not marked in the alphabet. 
Thus I noticed a generated (z) in Mr. 
MagntHsson's Icelandic (547, a^), and a 
generated (Ih, mh, nh) after or before 
mutes (545, d. 546, a). In Sanscrit 
we have already noticed (1132, a) a 
generated (kh, ph) from Prof. Whitney, 
and other generated sounds from Mr. 
Gupta's pronunciation. The rules for the 
conversion of Sanscrit w, fi, before surd 
mutes, into vieaijaniya (Whitney, ibid. 
pp. 84, 85), seem to me to speak of this 
insertion of a generated (mh, nh) as 

!m-mh-p, n-nh-t) for (mih, nj^h) = 
m-mh, n-nh). <*It is 'sufficiently 
evident," says Prof. Whitney (ibid. p. 
86), " that this insertion of a sibilant 
after a final m, before a surd mute, is 
no proper phonetical process : the com- 
bination of the nasal and following 
non-nasal is perfectly natural and easy, 
vrithout the aid of a transition sound, 
nor can any physical explanation be 
given of the thrusting in between them 
of a sibilant which only encumbers the 
conjunction," and consequentlv he re- 
sorts to an historical development, 
which of course may have been the 
real process adopted. But it does not 
follow that the insertion may not be 
perfectly natural. The difficulty arises, 
not from the passage of a nasal into a 
non-nasal, but from voice to voioeless- 
ness. Now to us such a passage as 
(tiit) is easy enough, and most of us 
say simply (t < ii > t^). But it is easily 
imaginable that the glides must be 
mixed in some persons' mouths as 
(t < **ii-*ii-ii-*ii-**ii > t < *h)or (tihiiihf), 
where the change from voicelessness to 
voice takes place in the position of the 
voiced letter. In this case such a com- 
bination as (felt, Isemp, tent, tht(^k) 
would be impossible, or at least dis- 
MTeeable to his organs, which demand 
(&l-lh-t, Isom-mh-p, ten-nh-t, thiq- 
qh-k), or, using the viearjantya ([b^, as 
would be natural in languages wnich 
had a sign for that, and not for (mh, 
nh), we should write (fel^ht, l»mihp, 
ten^ht, thiqihk). Is such a state oi 
thines actual or only theoretical? I hear 
the four English words as (felt*, IsempS 
tents thtqk*), Mr. Melville Bell nves 
them as (islht, Isornhp*, tBnht', thiqhkOi 
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and Bays expressly (English Yiaible 
Speech for the Million, p. 16): *<Th6 
abnipt non'voetd articniation of the 
• liqnidi ' l, m, n, ng, when before non* 
▼ocal consonants, is exhibited in the 
printing of such wordi as felt, lamp^ 
tent^ thinks etc. In deliberate pronun- 
ciation, the voiceless /, m, etc., receive 
an initial trace of vocality from the 
preceding vowels ; " that is, he admits 
(fiB.l-lht'). etc., ^'but if an attempt be 
made to prolong the * liquid,* without 
altering its vernacular effect, the 
charaeteriitic voieeleeeneee of the latter 
will be demonstrated to the ear. The 
peculiarity of * foreign ' pronunciation 
of these English syllables arises simply 
from the undue vocalUy which is given 
to the /, m, etc." I do not know to 
what particular *foreu^n' pronunciation 
he was alluding, but I do not recognize 
a predominance of (Ih) as English. It 
is possible that (fel-|,lh-t*), etc., may be 
said, but I have do more difflcully in 
saying (felt*) than in saying (fffif), that 
is, I can run the vocality on to the 
voiceless mute, and then cut it suddenly 
off, without any interposition of the 
hiss (Ih). A disflnct and much more 
a predominant pronunciation of (Ih^, 
etc, is something new to me. But in 
listening in 1870 to the English public 
speaking of Eeshub Chunder Sen, a 
Bengalese gentleman, of considerable 
educatiouf founder of the Bnthmo 
Somaj or Indian theistic church, 1 was 
struck by the wav in which he conveyed 
the vocality of nis (1, m, n) into the 
following consonant, when it should 
have b^n quite voiceless, and then 
having given a faint indication of the 
voiced effect passed on to voicelessness, 
during that consonant. This was more 
apparent when the following consonant 
was a hiss. His einee was (sth-LZ-s), 
his felt was (fBU|,d-t<), the effect of 
which to an English ear was to create 
a ooDiiision between tinee and eina, feli 
and felled, Now this was the more 
remarkable, because of our own habit 
of calling ein* (st'nzs), see (547. h) and 
(1104, e), BO that it would certainly be 
more English to call einee (stnnhs) than 
(stn^zs). But the point to be noticed 
here is the eieatjaniya or (fh) effect 
produced, the real change from vo'ice- 
lessness to voice and conversely, in the 
same position. We might write (stnihs, 
Btnz(h) for (stn nh-s, st'nz-s). The 
introduction of whisper before or after 
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voice is not confined to vowels, but may 
occur with any voiced consonants, and 
different ears will recognise the effect 
of the same pronunciations differently^ 
according to the attention which educa* 
tioQ or habit has led them to give to 
the voiced or voiceless parts respectively. 
A German sap (szizM'vn) for etc eehen, 
and (szii ! szii ! ) for aieh ! eieh /, but he 
only knows and teaches that he says 
(ziztftf-nn, zii! ziil).' An Englishman 
says (briidbzs), but believes he says 
(briidhz), and if a voiced letter follows 
he does so. But he never says (thdlM^i) 
as a German would, if he could. 
German is very deficient in correspon- 
deuces of voiced and voiceless letters. 
Even if we admit initial and medial 
(pih b, ^t[h ^d, kfh g), we find only 
final (p, ^t, k) or at most (-bp, -,d;t, -gk^. 
Then to German (f) there is no (v), 
except in the north of Germany, and 
even there the (v) for (bb) arises so 
differently that tnere is no feeling of 
pairing, and hence (fvii) for (bnii) 
would be strange. And in those parts 
of Germany where ^bh) is certainly 
pronounced, (ph) is only generated, and 
not even acknowledged, ezcept by 
phonologists, in 0^a«s=(p-ph&u), so 
that (phbhii) could not occur. The 



Germans have (sh^ but no (zh), and 
(^t^sh) but no (^d^zn). Thev have (kh, 
kjh), out only medial and dual, except 



in the syllable -chen, and some generated 
y^*s. Their (gh, gjh) are only medial. 
They know notning of (Ih, rh, mh, nh, 
qh), and hence there is no tendency to 
any meatjanlga consonant effect, except 
in initial (sz-)* In English we have 
certainly, before a pause, j[-z8, -dhth) 
frequently, an«l (-vf) occasionallv, but 
as (zh) is never final, we have no (zh, sh). 
The consonantal diphthong in judge^ 
however, often yields (d^zhad^zh^sh), 
which Germans, at best, pronounce 
(t^shadt^sh), and a very curious effect 
they produce, making the (ed) extremely 
short, in the case of (I, m, n, q) we 
prolong them indefinitely as vocal, and 
BO, I think, do Germans, with the ex« 
ception of (q), which becomes (qk') 
ve ry often in Germany. 

We are now prepared to consider the 
verv difficult Age. Ate, Ar, A/, Am, An, 
with the Old Norse A;. Ap, see (513, a), 
(544, a). Prof. Whitney, after defining 
A as (ih). see (1 13 2, a'), continues (Atlu 
V. Pr. p. 66): "Thus the A's of A«, 
of Ai, of An, and those heard before the 

78 
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■emi-yoweU w and y in the English 
words when and hue, for instance, are all 
different in position, corresponding in 
each case with the following yowel or 
semi-Yowel. S is nsnally initial in a 
word or syllahle, and is goyemed hy 
the letter which succeeds, and not hy 
that which precedes it." He therefore 
says, and hears from such American 
English speakers as do not omit the 
Toiceleas part altogether, (|haa, fhii, 
|hnn, |hwen, |hi6), and he is apparently 
so convinced that all English speakers 
agree with himself and those whom he 
has hoth heard and noted, that he says 
elsewhere (Oriental and Linguistic Stu- 
dies, p. 261) that Prof. Max Miiller*s 
"definition of the wh in when, etc., as 
8 simple whispered counterpart of w in 
weHf instead of a tr with a prefixed 
asp iration, is, we think, clearly false." 
when Prof. Max Miiller, ns a German, 
appealed to the opinions of Mr. M. Bell 
and myself as English phonologists who 
agreed with him. Prof. Whitney replied 
{ibid. p. 271) : *<The true phonetic value 
of the wh, as is well known to all who 
have studied English phonology, ia 
greatly contruyerted ; we happen to 
have a strong conviction on one side, 
which we take every convenient oppor- 
tunity of expressing, without intenoing 
disrespect to those who differ from us." 
And then, alluding to me, he says, <* We 
feel less scruple ahdut disagreemg with 
him as to this particular point, inas- 
much as he (and Bell as well) has what 
we cannot hut regard as a special weak- 
ness in respect to labial modifications of 
yowels and consonants. With one who 
can hold the initial consonant sound of 
dweil, for example, to be not a u> with d 
prefixed, but a labially modified d^ we 
should not expect to agree in an analysis 
ofthetrA sound." On(du;)8ee(llIM), 
where the last sentence was quot^ 
without its context The cases of (wh, 
d«7) are not quite parallel, but this is of 
small importance. Prof. Whitney's wh 
= my (inw^ = my (wh-w). Now, of 
course, Pror. Whitney is an incontro- 
vertible authority as to the way in 
which he pronounces, and wishes others 
to pronounce, the initial sounds of his 
own name, but that he should find it 
necessary to ''take every convenient 
opportunity of expressing " his own 
"strong conviction respecting the cor- 
rectness of his analysis, shews me that 
ho must have met with many who dis- 
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pnted it. Poasihly he is often called 
(Wt'tnt), as he certainly would he 
generally^ in London, and that must be 
as annoying as for Smith to be odled 
(Zmis), as he would certainly be in 
France. That, however, (ihwiil) s 
(whvriil) is an acknowledged theoreti-i 
cal American pronunciation, the un- 
corroborated assertion of Prof. Whit- 
ney would be sufficient to establish. 
And it is not uncorroborated. 

Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of Chickies, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, U.S., says 
(Analytic Orthography, p. 101): "Latin 
Y has a surd aspirate m English wh, 
which is always followed by V way, 
as in trA^ii = (whwen), which is not 
(when), as some suppose, nor is it hwen, 
as hden is not then. Unfortunately, 
this sound is departing. We heard wi^ 
for whiff f the first time in July, 1848, 
and not unfrequently since. When this 
confusion is established between when 
wen ; where were ; which witch ; whet 
wet ; whey way ; wheel weal ; the lan- 
guage will have ceased to be a refined 
one. The sound probably belongs to 
Welsh, provincial Danish, and ancient 
Greek." And in a n^te received while 
this was being prepared for press he 
observes : " If when is not my wh^uhe^n 
but wh-e-n, it approaches/i?/», as wh-i-eh 
approaches ^M," [precisely, and so we 

fet Aberdeen (f) for initial (wh), and 
ave got our received final (^ in lauffh 
dwarf.] " I think those who say w-e-n 
drop wh and do not drop the aspirate 
merely. Similarly if hue is n»t (jh>j-u) 
but (jh-u), then it approaches (sh-u). 
Query, are not Lancashire hoo and 
Leeds shoo, both meaning ehe^ both 
derived from he6 ags., the one through 
(Hhe6o, HhCio, Hbu\ Hhuu) regular 
dialectal changes, and the other through 
(Hhe6o Hhi6o jh6o sh6o) ? The pecu- 
liar dialectal pronunciations will be 
discussed hcrearter. The usual theory 
gives hoo to he6^ and ahe, shoo to »e6. 
But ehe could also c^me from he6 
through (Hhe6o nh^oo jh6' she). The 
vowel changes will be justified here- 
after. The form 3A0 occurs in Orrmin 
(488. </), and phe^ ge in Genesis and 
Exodus (467, ed). 

Prof. 1 1 aldeman adds : ** I have known 
an intelligent lecturer on grnmmar to 
assert that in when^ etc., the h pre- 
cedes the w — meaning a true h, I 
then proposed thiit he should set his 
mouth for the initial of hen* 'Now 
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■ay when.' Of oonne he failed, and 
admitted the labial nature of the initiaL 
I have a cognate experiment upon about 
the only point where we do not a^ree. 
I Bay, * Set the mouth for the initial of 
OOS0, let it stand while yon are imagining 
the syllab now^ bat relax at its final 
element and let the Ups drop into — w. 
The result ia a doser sound than that 
of oou or fulL* * Set the mouth for the 
▼owel of eel or ill, then imag^e the 
organs relaxed upon the last element of 
eye or boy, when a closure of the organs 
will be felt.' I admit yonr glide, but a 
glide that proceeds to a consonant, and 
might proceed from, ooio b. The glide 
is present in boa aad chaos, but it cannot 
turn them into monosyllabs." These 
last remarks relate to mj theory of 
diphthongs, and the experiment is to 
shew that the last element is conso- 
nantal. So it is, in the pronunciation of 
seyeral English persons, but that is not 
sufficient for a general theory of diph- 
thongs. The last examples, boa and 
ehaos, are met by my slur ^^ theory. 

Prof. F. A. March, of Easton, Penur 
sylvania, U.S., in his priyate letter of 
22 March, 1872,— already cited (1092, 
e), — has most obligingly entered into 
so much detail that 1 think it will be 
interesting »nd useful to quote his re- 
marks at length. Uesays: **Toucidl 
my wh Twh + w). I suppose you call 
my h (wh) because I haye set my or- 
gans for (w) when I issue it. I suspect 
something wrong here, and fear that 
I haye misled you as to the sound. 
When 1 say A«, I set the organs for 
e (ii) and issue surd breath; to say 
ha, 1 set for a (aa) and issue surd 
breath, and so for other combina- 
tions " [That is, he says ("ii, '"aa} 
initially, or ({hii, fhaajt conjointly.] 
"No separate characters are used to 
indicate these * settings.' " ISinc 
illae laorymae !} "I do not then 
see why hw is not the prooer nota- 
tion for my wh." [If A always in- 
dicated (\h), then hw would indicate 
(lhw)=(whw}, which is Prof. March's 
wh, — but not mine.] ** When 1 com- 
pare hoo and A(r0»=when, it seems to 
me that the initial surd sound before 
the lip movement in hw u identical." 
[if (w) differ from (u), as I believe, 
then ((hw) differs from (ihu), the' first 
^ving (wh-w), the second C'u-u).] 
*' 1 have this moment stopped writing, 
and tried the experiment of saying who 
eat, pronouncing it as one word with 
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the accent on eat, and the o^soo with 
slight sonancy. I find a person of go«)d 
ear and some skilled attention takes it 
for wheal, and thinks it correctly ut- 
tered, though often repeated." [This 
depends upon habit Now there are 
yery yarious ways of uttering these 
word^ and 1 feel sure that my who eai 
(Hujii't), eyen when allowed to dege- 
nerate into, mere (nuiit) is not at all 
like Prof. March's wheat s= (whwiit), 
but of course his ([huiit) would differ 
from (whwiit) only as (uii) from (wii)^ 
and the existence of this difference for 
at least 300 years, since the time of Sir 
Thos. Smith (185, a), has been a matter 
of dispute in England.] <* This seems to 
me to indicate tluit in our pronunciation 
the initial sound is A as in hoo, and 
that the following sound jb yery like 
your diphthongal ob" [that is, (u) 
forming a diphthong with a following 
yowel which has the chief stress. 
Here I omit a passage on etymology, 
subseouently referred to.] ** 1 cannot 
but tnink that phonetically, as cer- 
tainly etyjnologicaUy, Ang.-Sax. and 
New England Atp's are labialised A's» 
standing parallel with Lat. gu.*' [Here 
Prof. March actually adepts as an argu- 
ment an idea of my own, that^M s 
(ktr) and not (kw), which Prof. Whit- 
ney adduced as a reason for disagreeing 
with me !J "I think it likely that these 
remarks are wholly needless ; but I find 
that I can issue breath through organs 
set for Wj in such a way that it will 
haye from the first a plain labial modi- 
fication, so that I should call it wh. 
The sound I do make for hw is not 
that, I think ; but, as I haye tried to 
expound it, like A. Perhaps, I do not 
really set my or^ns for your t^." 

Another American phonetic authority 
propounds a slight difference. Mr. 
Goodwin {op, eit, p. 10) says : ** As to 
wh, it has generally been maintained 
by modem English grammarians that 
it is pronouncea hw (i.e. AO0), as it was 
written by the Anglo-Saxons. But we 
doubt not that if a man will obserye 
carefully for himself how, and with 
wha* difference, he pronounces wit and 
whit^ he will be satisfied that the A is 
really pronounoed neither before nor 
after the w, but in the same sort of 
constant combination with it, which 
characterizes any other asnirate aa con- 
nected with its lene. Wnether the A, 
therefore, should be printed before or 
after the 19, is a matter of indifferenoei 
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except so far as contiitency in the 
notation of a pyeik alphabet ia con- 
cerned. JTh ifl oertainlj the most 
consistent with the rest of the English 
alphabet." This seems to farour (whit) 
rather than (ihwtt). 

It seems to me that the difficaltj has 
arisen from want of discriminating 
symbols. Now that it is quite possible 
to dxstinffnish (nnlit, Hhuiit^ Hihnfit, 
|huiit| whiit, Hwhiits=Hj[hwiit, whwiit 
=lhwiit, wiit), we may inquire in any 
particular case what m said. It is very 
probable, most probable, that in a case 
where accurate attention has been little 
paid, and where eyen symbolisation 
railed, great diTCrstties exist, both 
traditionally and educationally, and 
that theorists should differ. Now it is 
certainly cvrious that three such com- 
petent American obserrers as Professors 
Whitney, Haldeman, and March, should 
practically agree in ^wh-wiit) = (ihwiit); 
and that two practised English obser- 
yers like Mr. Melyille Bell and myself 
should agree in (whiit). I haye m3r8elf 
heard (wh-w) from Americans, and 
know that it differs from my own 

iwh-). Our Scotch friends callca quhai 
ki^hot), not (khwfft), and in Aberdeen 
we haye (fat), or perhaps (phat), see 
(188, b. 680, c). Now this Inst (fat) is 
as easy to say as (fiaet), which no one 
would think of calling (fwmi), except 
perhaps in the Somersetshire district, 
where this may be the real sound that 
generated (Tflet), see ( 1 104, 6) . But such 
combinations as (f?-, thdh-, sk-, shzh-) 
are as un-English as (Ihl-, mhm-), etc., 
and hence 1 think that the analogy of 
oiur language is in fiiyour of (whiit, 
jhu) = whiai, hew. It is true, I call the 
last word fjhifiu), which certainly 
approaches (jhjuu), but may be an 
indiriduality, but the word is not com- 
mon ; and when it is used, ihe sound 
flutters between (juu) and (ui6u). And 
similarly for human, humour, etc. 

What ought we to say is another 
question. Should the Anglo-Saxon hw 
lead us to (wh-w-) in all cases P Prof. 
March, who is a |>otent authority in 
Anglo-Saxon, says, in passage omitted 
on ( 1 148, y), from the letter there cited : 
** Is it not true that this initial A is a 
weakening of a guttural aspirate eh, 
which afain is a shifting from a mute 
kf and that the labial v, «^, « is a para- 
sitic utterance, which has here and 
there attached itself to the true root 
letter f Sansk. A«-, Ltth. A^., Slay. 
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Jfc0-, Lat. quo-, Ooth. Avo, A. Sax. htoa, 
EngL who.*' We enter now on a great 
question, the discussion of which would 
lead us yery far, namely on " parasitic 
utterances, where a new sound in- 
trudes itself. This new sound in the 
case of yowels is generally (i, u), 
which shews itself often by a mere 
palatalisation or labialisation of the 
preceding consonant, and sometimes 
ousts the consonant altogether, compare 
Lat. homOf Ital. old huomo^ new uomo. 
Sometimes the intruder is (a) before (i, 
u), which through (ai, au) sometimes 
pass to distinctly different yowels, as 
(e, o), and sometimes dropping the old 
original yowels altogether, yield up 
their liyes to the intruder, as m York- 
shire (aa) for /, and (aas^ for houte, 
ags. hiu. All of this will naturally 
present itself later on, § 2, No. 6, iy. It 
would be too far to go to Sanscrit Ao- 
or Latin quo- as an authority for the 
pronunciation of English who. It is 
enough io go to ags. hvd, and obserre 
that what on this theory we must regard 
as an intrusive parasitic v has in this 
case quite absorbed the d. If ags. was 
(whwaa), English is (huu) or ((huu), 
or rather both. 

Let us rather obeerye what has 
hi^pened in old spellings, and we find 
hw of the XII th and xiii th centuries 
becoming wh in the xiy th, which may 
be due to a change frum (whw-) to (wh-), 
or may simply be due to a revision of 
orthography, the sound remaining un- 
changed. In the latter case the A waa 
placra after to shew that the sound was 
one, not two, precisely as in the case of 
thf teh. But we also find at a very 
early date simple w, continually in 
Bobert of Gloucester, sometimes in 
Layamon. The old A/, Ar, An, sank to 
/, r, n very rapidly. I see no means of 
determining whether the sounds were 
originally (kh w, khj, khl. khr, khm, khn) 
or (ihw, ihj, ihl, fhr, ihm, ^hn) = (whw, 
jhj, Ihl, rhr, mhm, nhn) or (wh, jh Ih, 
rh, mh, nh). PlHusible arguments and 
analogies will apply to all of them. 
The modem (w. j, 1, r, m, n) could 
descend from any one of them. But 
on the whole I am most tempted to 
believe that (wh, jh. Ih, rh, mh, nh) ex- 
isted at so very early a time, that I feel 
unable to go higher. As a matter of, 
say. habit, I u*e fwh, jh, 1, r, m, n) at 
present. If askea what is the sound 
of wh in wheat, I reply, that / say 
(wh), others say (whw), and by far the 
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K Miter number of educated people in 
ndon aaj (w). These speaken are 
mntoally intelligible to each other. 
Perhaps the (wh) and (whw^ people 
may mark the (w), and think that 
'* A is dropped." Perhaps the ^w) may 
tiiink the (wh) and (whw) folk naye an 
odd northern pronunciation, bnt gener- 
ally they will not notice the matter. 
The (wh) and (whw) people might 
conyerse toi^ether for hours without 
finding out that there was any difference 
between their habits. How many 
Englishmen, or eyen Qermans, know 
that Germans habitually call sieh (mW) 
and not (sii)P How many English- 
men know that they habitually call 
emphatic is (tzs) and not (tz) before a 

fauseP Who is to blame whomP 
n such a matter, at least, we must 
own that ''Whateyer is, is right" — 
(whoteiyert'cs, izre'H), as I repeat the 
words. 

In these yery excnrsiye remarks the 
subject of aspiration is far from bein|^ 
exhausted, but as respects tch itself, it 
has been considered initially only. It 
constantly occurs fnaUy in older 
English, as a form of ), perhaps at one 
time for fkh), or (ktrb), of which it is 
an easier form, the back of the tongue 
being not quite so high, and hence the 
frication much less harsh, in (wh). 
Now this (wh) falls into (u), or drops 
away entirely, or becomes Tf). Does 
not this look like (-ktrh, -wn, -ph, -f) 
on the one hand, and (-kirh, -wh, -w, 
-n) on the other P I do not see a place 
for (-wwh) =(-w|h), or w with «t«ar- 
janiya. This obseryation points to the 
pure hiss (wh) in all cases, rather than 
the mixed (whw-) in one case, and the 
pure (-wh) in the other. Bnt these 
are points for the older pronunciations. 
To gather present usage, we shall haye 
to watch speakers yery carefully. 

{%), See No. 3, (ii), and No. 6, 

(0- 

(p). The lips shut firmly, 
and the glottis closed airtijght. If the 
glottis is in the yoice position, the yoioe 
will sound producing (b),8ee (1 103, a). 
In this case, where (p) is final, the effect 
is described (1111, tf). 

(whip). The glide (wh<f) is 
similnr in its nature to the glide (s < t), 
see (1 106, a). The glide (i < p) is similar 
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to the glide (« > k), ibid. And the (p) 
glides off into pure flatus {fh) before a 

Kuse. Thus ( whip) a (wh < i > p < 'h) 
fore a pause. 

With regaid to the length of the 
glide U > p) and such like, the following 
remaru of Mr. Sweet are yery im- 
portant (Philolog. Trans. 187S>4, p. 
110) : ** In Danish all final consonants 
are short without exception. In English 
their quantity yaries. the general rule 
being that they are lotty after a short, 
short after a long yowel; Ull (tall), 
bin (btnn), ials (tetl), been (biin). Com- 

?are English /ar^ti^f// ffeeehwu-U) with 
Danish fdrvel (faTyn**!). Liquids and 
nasals coming before another consonant 
follow the same laws in both languages : 
they are lony before yoioe, short before 
breath consonants : (this wasfirst noticed 
in Danish by £. Jessen ; see his Dansk 
Sprogleere, p. 21. He has also noticed 
nn the T. f. Ph. ii.) the length of the E. 
final yoice stops, treated of below, which 
I first discoyered from comparing the 
E. and Norse sounds :) ham (iham), 
hammrs (|hammia). vel (ysl), valdiy 
(ysUdigh), valts (ynltd) ; biU (bill), 
build (btlld), built (bilt)." [It is possi- 
ble that the different lengths of (11 1) 
in such words as (btlld, Silt) led Mr. 
Bell to his distinction (bild, btlht), see 
(1141, a).] ''The short final stops in 
Danish and Norwegian are important 
as bringing out yery clearly a peculiar 
feature of English pronunciation, which 
has not hitherto been noticed. This is 
our tendency to lengthen the final stops. 
It is seen most clearly in the yocal stops. 
Compare E. egy (j^g) with Norw. agy 
(ng). That the yoioeless final stops are 
alM> long in E. is apparent from a com- 
parison of Danish kai, hat, with K 
eatf hat (ksett^ Hsott). In short we 
may say that short accented mono- 
syllables do not exist in English. Either 
tne yowel or the consonant must be long 
(tsU, toil). In the ordinary London 
pronunciation, the quantity of origin- 
ally short yowels seems to oe perfectly 
incufferent, the only limitation being 
that a short yowel and a short con- 
sonant must not come together. No 
Englishman oyer says (tsl). He must 
either lengthen the consonant (txU), or 
else the yowel, in which case the con- 
sonant becomes short (tsid). I haye 
often heard the latter from people of 
eyery rank, but chiefiy among the 
Tulgar.'* 
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I wish to direct close attention to 
this original and aonte obserration. 
But the subject is, I think, far from 
exhausted. Mr. Sweet has not spoken 
of the glide between the Yowel and the 
consonant. The yery short (tsl^ of 
which he speaks would, to an English- 
man, sound like an ' unfinished ' (tBll), 
and be most safely written (tsli), and 
80 pronounced would, if (xb) occurred 
in our language, give the effect of a 
long TOwei, as in (tEsl^, which we 
should have to write j^tEBli). If we are 
speaking of the relative lengths of the 
parts of syllables, we can omypropeidy 
indicate tnem by superimposed num- 
bers, as already suggested (1131, <Q. In 

121S 1211 1512 

(t<B>l, t<B>l, t<B>l) we haye 
perhaps the relations roughly indicated 
by (tBll) or (tB'l), (tBli) and (tEBl). 
Mr. Bell marks Scotch e//=(B'l), did 

tllS S132- 

he mean (B*h>l) or (B'h>l)P For 
pactical purposes I should prefer writ- 
ing (tB'l, tBi, tBBl), and (tBll, tBl!, 
tBBlt) for theoretical inyesti^ation, when 
the exactness of numbers is not neces- 
sary. 

15. LAMP, BeU'B (laBmlip), 
my (Isemp). 

(1). One of tlie divided con- 
sonants. The tip of the tongue in the 
(d)-position, but the sides free; whereas 
in (r) the sides are fixed in the (d)-posi- 
tion, but the tip is free to trill. Hence 
(d) is, so to speak, an attempt to pro- 
nounce (1) ana (r) together, resulting 
in a complete stop, as (1) stops the 
central and (r) the side passages. If 
(Ih), or fiatos tbrungh the (I) -position, 
occurred either consciously or uncon- 
sciously in A^ in ags. (1141, <f'), it is 
quite lost now. Eyen if Mr. Bell is 
right in supposing (Ih) to be generated 
now (1141, a), it must be touched yery 
lightly indeed. The Welsh U (Ihh) 
differs from (lb), see (756, be). In 
(766, ^ it is wrongly said that (Ihh) 
occurs in Manx, whereas it is only the 
buzz of (Ihh) or {Ihh) which there 
occurs. Frenchmen do not admit that 
(Ih) occurs in table^ as stated in (766, e), 
but (ih) occurs both directly as A/, and 
indirectly before (t) in Icelandic (544, a, 
545. d). 

To the curious relation (dj-position 
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B(lV.position + (rVpoeition, is to be 
attnbtited the irequent confusions 
among (d, 1, r). My own name, Ellis, 
has been frequently confused both widi 
Sarria and Herriea. The Chinese, 
Japanese, as well as the Ancient Esyp* 
tians, and probably many other nations, 
confrise (1) and (r) systematically. In 
fact they seem not to know either (1^ or 
(r), but to produce some intermediate 
sound, written (^r) and explained on 
(1133, a). The effect was that of a 
yery short (1) or 'blurred' (r), followed 
by a distinct (r). When the Q) is dis- 
tinct and (r) blurred. (1') will be the 
proper form. Genendly the combina- 
tion (Ir) or (i^lr) is sufficient. The 
sounds could not be simultaneous, and 
the order appears to be (Ir) not (rl). 
Both howeyer are possible, and the 
symbols (Ir, ^r, IT, rl, '1, r*) must be 
selected accordingly. The combination 
(Ir) necessarily recalls the transcription 
/ri, Irif for Sanscrit ^ ^, which in 

form are the letter / W^ with the com- 
bining form of the yowels ^ ^m, 

usually written rt, rl. Now these last 
may haye been (\r, ' ^r/) a short and long 
trilled yoice, which is quite yocal. 
That P&^ini should place tnem among 
Iftie dentals, and the commentator on 
the Ath. V. Pr. (Whitney's edition, p. 
22) among the ^tturals orjihvdm&lfyaf 
*' formed at the base of the tongue," 
Prof. Whitney attributes to a dLyersity 
of pronunoiation, as a dental (,r) and 
uyular (r), while he considers the classi- 
fication of /rt, Irt^ in the same category 
as due to its occurring solely in the 
root klripj which begins with a futtural. 
The Rik Pr. makes the same classifica- 
tion ; the Ydj. Pr. omits /rt, /r^ from 
the list. Now I think that the aga 

shews merely that ^ /rt bears the same 

relation to % / as ^ rt does to ^ r. 

All will in that case depend on the ri 
yowel. This the Ath. V. Pr. commen- 
tator (Whitney, p. 32) describes as 
'*an r combined with a half-measure or 
tndtrA in the middle of the yowel- 
measure in the rt>yowel, just as a nail 
is with the finger; like a pearl on a 
string, some say ; like a worm in grass, 
say others." Now reflecting on the 
Polish ezce, in which a continued (sh) 
is interrupted for a moment by throw- 
ing the tip of the tongue on to the hard 
palalc and instantly withdrawing it, I 
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intefpret this as a continued (a) or (s^, 
interropted for a moment by two or 
three beats of a trill, proauced by 
trilling the point of the tongue, which 
is tolerably free for (e), so that we have 
nearly (era), but by no means quite so, 
for nrst we haye no proper glides 
(a>ro), the true r-position not 
haying been assumed, and secondly 
there is a feeling of a continued yowel< 
sound made tretnolo in the middle, as 
has become the fiishion in sin^ng, and, 
consequently, thirdly the tnll would 
differ from, at least, the theoretical ( j), 
as tiie sound produced by a free-reed, 
or anehe lihrt^ as in an harmoniam, 
from the sound produced by a striking- 
reed, as in the clarinet. It \a remark- 
able that it acts to change (,n) into (n), 
** within the limits of the same word ' 
(Whitney, ibid, p. 174), which would 
confirm this yiew, making (ars) in fiict 
retracted in comparison with {j). 
There seems to ^haye been a difficulty 
with the Indians as well as the Englisn 
in pronouncing ( j) trilled before any 
other consonant. I have heard German 
kirehe giyen as kiriehe. This is the 
case of ( r) before a spirant, where the 
Indians seem to haye required a more 
sensible insertion of a nvarabhakti^ 
* fraction or fragment of a vowel ' 
(Whitnej, ibid. p. 67), in short of Mr. 
Cell's voice glide fh), than before other 
consonants. The Irish (wa'rak) is well 
known. Probably the process of speech 
changed Sanscrit {qj) into (era) and 
then into (^ra) only. The 'guttural' 
classification of the (ara) may merely 
indicate the retraction of the root of 
the tongue consequent on its vowel 
instead of its dental character. The 
Iri may have been merely (ala), a con- 
tinued (a) interrupted in the middle by 
a non-dental (1) or approximation to it, 
and probably with no sound of (r) in 
it at all. These sounds are perhnps 
best written (r^, 1«), as the consonant 
part became predominant. 

Mr. M. 0. Mookerjey (see 1102, b,) 
called ft, ri («ri, Mrii), with a very dis- 
tinct (tf), but he said that Iri, Irii were 
simple ^i, lii). Buth of these are 
apparently modernisms. But the ([uri) 
at least shews that the sound consisted 
of some vowel, interrupted in what was 
perceptibly the middle of its duration 
by the beats of a trill. Mr. Gupta 
differed in this respect, (1136, <f. 
1138, ^'). 



15. (fs). 

(sb). This vowel, as I pro- 
nounce it, is very thin, and foreigners 
have told me that I make no distinction 
between man and men (msen, men), or 
(men, msn) according to Mr. Bell. 
The position of the tongue appears to 
be identical for (le) and (b), so that all 
Germans, French, and Italians hear (sb) 
as their open a, k, e. But the bacK 
parts of the mouth and pharynx appear 
to be widened, and the quality thus 
approaches to (a), which it has replaced. 
Many persons, however, seem to me to 
use (ah), even now, for (a). The tome 
thin English sound occurs in Hungarian, 
written e in accented syllables, but I 
observed that on removing the stress, it 
seemed to fall into (b). Land {op. eiL 
p. 16) says that the openest Dutch e 
sometimes approaches (a) in sound, and 
in the mouths of some speakers becomes 
quite the English (s) in man, bad. 
He also says that Donders* ae (pp. eit. 
p. 11), heard in Dutch vet, gebed^l^m^ 
prayer, which is quite different from 
nia «A heard in bed, is this (se). In the 
Dutch of the Cape of Good Hope, (sb) 
appears to be the general pronunciation 
of open e. For tne Somersetshire use, 
see (67, a), and for Welsh (67, e. 61, rf)« 
Mr. Nicol teUs me that some English 
friends in Monmouthshire call faeh 
(vekh, vskh) rather than (vaekh), but 
call the first letter of the Welsh alpha- 
bet (aa), not {<iet). With regard to the 
S resumed use of (ffiffl) in Copenhagen, 
[r. Sweet (Philol. Trans. 1873-4, p. 
105) makes it (,a) or <' mid back wide 
firward,** or ^^ outer,** as I have called 
it on (1 107, c), for he says: "This vowel 
has a very thin sound, almost as in 
£. hat, the tongue being considerably 
advanced in the mouth, but without the 
front being raised, so that it is distinct 
from the mid-mixed (ah) : mane 
(m^aana); mand (m,a;*n); kat (kih^al)," 
where I have duly marked the ( ,h, *n) 
and changed his (kn^ into (kih). Eeally 
to distinguish (,a, an, se) oecomes venr 
difficult, and few cars are to be trusted. 
Signer Pagliardini makes the French 
a rather (,^ or (ah) than (a), the order 
of his vowels being, pea^ paid, pair, 
pat, patte Fr., part, (purrtj, paw, 
polygon, pole, pool, punir Fr. These 
slight differentiations of sound, however, 
are important in the bistory of the 
transition from (a) to {m), in England 
for the short vowel, and in Ireland for 
the long. I heard (poeaepat) only ihe 
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15. (8b) — cofUinu$d, 

other day from an Irish labourer. In 
Eng^land, however, the long vowel has 
gone much farther, even to {e^}\ or 
{(H). In a certain clase of woras tnere 
ia eren now great diyersity of nae 
(68<2). Fulton Rnd Knight (Diction- 
ary, London. 1843) say: **A sounds 
(aa) before rm, /m, If, and Ive, as in 
bar car, barb garb, bard pard, lark 

Sark, harl (?) snarl, arm nirm, bam 
am, carp harp, art dart, bar^e lar? e, 
carve stanre, farce parse, march parch ; 
baAn caAn paftn psa/m, ca/f ha/f, ca/ye 
ha/ve. This sound is contracted, into 
(a) before ff, fU m, bK »P^ «^ (th) and 
nee^ as in : chaff staff, graft shait, lass 
pass, ask bask, asp clasp, cast fast, bath 
lath path wrath, chance dance." Now 
in London I constantly hear (aa) in all 
these words from educated speakers, 
the r in ar being entirely dropped. On 
the other hand, I haye heara (ee^ in 
every one of the words also, and tnen, 
in the case of or, either (sb*) or (terj was 
said, the vowel being ^hort. I have 
also heard (a) short in every one, (a*, 
arj being used. Again, in those words 
which have no r, I frequently hear (leflB), 
and more frequently (ah), both short 
and lonjr, especially from ladies, and 
those who do not like broad sounds. 
Apparently this dread arises from the 
fear that if they said (aask, laaf), they 
would be accused of the vulgarity of 
inserting an r, and when arttk^ larf, are 
writ ten, they " look so very vulgar. ' Yet 
these speakers frequently drop the (k) 
and say (ahst) for (aas)^ t') . The tendency 
seems to be towards (ban. paak, baabm, 
saahm, Hsahf, tshsef. stsBf, bahth lahth, 
raath, tshiens dsns), -but the words 
vary so much from mouth to mouth, 
that any pronunciation would do, and 
ihort (a) would probably hit a mean to 
which no one would object. In a per- 
formance of King John, I heard Mrs. 
Charles Eean speak of *'' (kwwf) skin," 
with great emphasis, and Mr. Alfred 
Wigan immediately repeated it as 
** (kaaf) skin," with equal distinctness. 
Both were (I am sorry to use the past 
tense, though both are living off the 
stage) distinguished actors. Mr. Bell 
hears (aS\ in p^rt, but I do not know {a) 
as a soutoem English sound. 



(m). The lips are clofled as for 
(b), but the uvula is detached from the 



15. (m) — MfUinued. 

phyynz and there is perfect nasal reso- 
nance ^1096, <r. 1 123. <Q . As there is a 
perfectly open passage for the voioe, 
there is no condensed air in the month. 
The hum of ('m) is well known, and 
it is instractive to eing upon (m, n, q), 
with the mouth first closed throughout, 
and then open for (n, q). It inll be 
found that the opening of the month 
makes no difference, and that the three 
sounds scarcely differ when the glides 
from and to vowels are omitted. When 
I had a phonetic printing office, the 
letters (m, n, q) had to w frequently 
aslced for, and such difficulty was found 
in distinguishing them when the same 
vowel was used Syr each, as (em. en, eo), 
that it became necessary to alter tne 
vowels and call the letters (flsm, en, t'q), 
after which no trouble was experiencea. 
Compare the modem Indian confusion 
of (n, ^n), mentioned in (1096, <f). 

As to the use of (m) or (mh) or 
(m-mh) before (p) see (1141, a). The 
case is different when the following 
mute belongs to another organ. -«i2 
does not occur, but 'tnt is frequent, as 
in attempt^ and the tendency is to cut 
off the voice and close the nasal passage, 
before the lips are opened, so that (mp) 
or (mph^ is generated. As to the length 
of the (m) in this case, see (1146, b/) 
It is I think usually short. When mb 
is written, as in lamh, the (b) is not 
heard, but (m) is long, as (liBmm, 
]»*m). Possibly at one time the 
nasality may have ceased before the 
voice, and thus real (lamb) may have 
been said, but I have not noticed such 
as a present usage. Compare (lo<\g) on 
ni24, y). There is no tendency to 
aevelope an epenthetic (b) medially, 
compare limnfTf limber, longer = (Irmi, 
Irmoj. b'qgi). But between (m) and 

!r) both French and Spanish introduce 
b), compare Latin numerue, French 
and Spanish nombre. But in English 
dialects there is much tendency to omit 
any rach (b), as Scotch nummer, and 
dialectal timmer, ehammer, for timber, 
chamber. 

Initial (m) is always short, except 
rhetorically, expressing doubt but final 
(m), after even a buza:, becomes syllabic, 
as sehistn, rhythm ss(u'z*m, rtHh*m). 
After / it is not syllabic, as / is either 
very short as in elm^{e\m'), often 
vulgarly (e-l'm, e'l«m\ or / quite dis. 
appears, as in alm» » (aamzs) . After r, 
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15. (m) — continued, 

when nnirilled, and therefore pnrely 
Toiced, m is not syllabic, and may l>e 
quite short, as in warmss(wAAm) or 
(wA'hm, wAf^m). Bat when r is trilled, 
we freqaeotly hear the syllabic m, as 
(waT'm). 'i*his, however, is not a 
received sound. 

(p). See No. 14, (p). 

(Isemp). The voice is set on 
with (IV which should be (,l^, not (il) 
or (inl)- The murmur of (1) is very 
brier. The glide (1 < 8b) is almost quite 
the same as (d<e), and the glide 
(ie>m) almost the same as (8B>b), 
but must be slightly changed by the 
dropping forward of the uvula at its 
termination. The lips should close at 
the same instant as the uvula falls, so 
that no (se.) or (aba) should be heard. 
Then, as I think, the murmur (m) is 
continued for a short time, till both 
voice and nasality are cut off and (p) 
results, which, l>efore a pause, is as 
usual made audible by flatus, thus 
(,l<8B>m-p*). Mr. Bell, however, 
cuts off the voice with the closing of 
the lips and dropping of the uvula, 
allowing occasionally a trace of voice 
after closing the lips, and hence has 
generally (,1 < le > mn-p*) and occasion- 
ally (.1 < ae > mi-mh-p'). See (1140,^. 
In all cases (p), having the position of 
(m), would be inaudible after (m), 
without some following flatus or voice. 

16. ONIONS, BeU'8(aiiJBnz), 
my (e'njBuzs). 

{e, a). See No. 1, (^, e). 

(n). Bee No. 1, (n). 

(j). This bears the same rela- 
tion to (i) as (w) does to (u). The 
position for (i) is so much contracted 
that clear resonance becomes no longer 
possible, and the buzz is produced. 
German writers pair (kjh, j), that is, 




(j). Lepsius (Standard Alphabet, 2nd 
ed. 1863, p. 73) says: *« It is to be 
observed that (gjh)," which he defines 
as the voiced form of eh in milch « 
(milkjh), <*and the semivowel U) are 
BO near each other that (kjh) will 
hardly appear in any language as a 



16. (j) — continued. 

distinct sound by the side of (t),** But 
both of them really seem to me to exist 
in German. At least in Saxony, gene- 
roi, konige^ berge, sounded to my ear as 
(gjhBneroa-l, k^^niitjhv, bBT^hs); and 
I often heard (jEueroa'l, k^-nuB, bETJv), 
especially the last, ridiculed by Dres« 
deners. The sounds were therefore 
distinguished. Briicke (Grundziife, 
p. 44} distingmshes palatal k =(kj) 
and velar k = (k), and Arabic kaf t 

= (k), with their sonants (gj, g, o). 
Then, proceeding to the corresponding 
hisses, he has (kjh), ** as in Heeht and 
Ziehr* (ibid, p. 48), (kh), "as JTaehe, 
Wochey Waeht" where I may notice 
that the (kh) fi«quently becomes (ktrh) 
after (n) in German, and fKh), which 
he believes is the x ^^ ^® modem 
Greeks, before a, o, ov, w. From what 
he says {ibid. p. 49), I am inclined to 
think that he confuses (Kh) with (krh). 
Then he adds : " Allowing the voice to 
sound, we come to /o/, the / eontona of 
the Germans," so that he makes Ger- 
man j = (gih). Similarly he finds the 
voiced (kh), or (gh), in Flatt-Deutsch 
lugees (leeh'ghtt) ; it is quite common in 
Saxon, as in ^« = (laa*ghv). Finally, 
he makes (oh), the modem Greek 7, 
before a, o, «. Then (i6«V/. p. 70) he 
says, referring to the English sounds : 
<* Produce (i) and narrow still further 
the space between the tongae and 
palate where it is already narrowest, 
you will obtain a Jotf because vou will 
nave reached the position or (gjh). 
The vowel (i) does not become lost by 
so doing ; we really hear both the 
vowel (i) and the consonant Jot at the 
same time." This seems to me an im- 
possibility. '* The most suitable ex- 
ample is the English y, when conso- 
nantal. When an (i^ follows, as in 
year^ it is exactly tne same as the 
German I eontona ; but when another 
vowel follows, a light sound of (i) is 
heard before it, in educated pronuncia- 
tion, which arises from raising the 
larynx, and consequently introaocing 
the condition for (1)." Now I know 
that Englishmen in Saxony had the 
greatest difficulty in leaming to say 
(kjh, gjh), which could hardly have 
been the case if they were their own 
(jh, j). The antecedent (i) in you, 
yeaatf yacht, which he woula of course 
call ([igjhuu, (igjhEst, ^iJA^t*), remind 
me of mf. March's (i,nw), see (1092, 
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16. (j) — continued, 

€*). Briicke's identification of EngliBh 
^- with (i^igjh-) is on a par with his 
identification of Englisa w- with 
(Lubh-), where, however, he says : 
** the vowel (a) and the consonant (bh^ 
are really sounded at the same time,^' 
which is incorrect. But an attempt to 
pronounce (u*bh) will generate (w), 
and so an attempt to pronounce (i*gih) 
might generate (j), out I think tnis 
attempt would not oe quite so successful. 
I attnbute this error to Briicke's Low 
Saxon habits of speech, to which real 
Tgih) is unknown, so that he imagines 
(J) to be the buzz of (kjh), with which 
he is acquainted practically. Merkel, 
howeyer, a Middle Saxon, had no busi- 
ness to be astonished (Phys. d. mensch. 
Spr. p. 178) that Lepsius could find no 
hiss to (j), and hact distinguished (i, 
gjh). In Saxony I haye not unfre- 
Quently heard ja called (jhaa), where 
tne speaker would have been posed had 
he been told to be^in the wora with eh 
in ichj because he would not have 
knovm how to arrange his organs, and 
would probably at least have said 
ncjh(^ii/a), thinking of ehia. Again 
(joa) is the received and more usual 
pronunciation of ja^ though great 
yarieties are heard in a word which 
often sinks into an interjection. But 
to be told to begin with a ''soft g" 
would sorely try a Saxon's phonetic 
intelligence. I found in Saxony very 
distinct differences (kh gh, kjh gjh, ju 
j). Merkel calls (kjh) g molle^ and 
(jrjhj =(j) voiced g molle (ibid. p. 183). 
Merkel allows of a modification of g 
fnoUe when it comes from (y^ instead of 
(i). In fact, we may have (jm>) =(wj), 
the consonant formed from (y), similar 
to (j) from (i) and (w) from (u^. And 
we have similarly (k«rh, kunn, gu;h, 

fujhV The hiss of the English (j) is 
eara only in a few words, as Mugh, 
hew, human (see 1144, c). 

All tbese German confusions of (kjh, 
gjh) with (jh, j) depend upon the pnor 
confusion of (kj, gj) with (kj, g|), and 
receive their proper explanation so 
soon as these consonants are admitted ; 
for which we are indebted in English 
books to the acuteness of the Americnn 
Mr. Goodwin and the Englishman Mr. 
Melville Bell, although they have been 
long known in India (1120, e). The 
series (1^ jh *!-; gi j i-), wnere the 
hyphens point out the diphthongising 
character of the vowels, shew the exact 



16. (j) — continued. 

relation of (jh, 7) to vowel and conso- 
nant. The labial series are much 
more complex, on account of the back 
of the tongue being raised for (u), 
giving it a labio^guttural character. 
They are, therefore, (ktr ku^h wh *Hi- ; 
gw gwh w U-). Helmholtz {Tonemp- 
Jindungen, 3rd ed. p. 166) recognizes 
an (u), for which the tongue is quite 
depressed ; this would be (Aa)i a much 
duller sound than (u). For this then 
we have the labial series (p ph *'Aa-; 
b bh Aq). The (f, v) hisses do not 
enter into either of the latter series, as 
they have no corresponding vowels. 
The usual (b v u) and (b w u) series 
are quite erroneous. 

The whole history of (jh, j^ is analo- 
gous to that of (wh, w), ana we have 
the same yarieties. On (186, e) I have 
elected to write (ja, ai), whatever the 
orthoepists wrote. But it must be 
observed that real differences exist, that 
(i& i^ija ja Jiia) are all possible, and 
oifferent, ana that (&i aiii aj) are 
possible and different. Mr. Sweet 
says of Danish (Philol. Trans. 1873-4, 
p. 107) : ** The voice-stop (g) becomes 
(gh), and oflen undergoes further 
weakening, passing through (gu^h) into 
(w), whicn IS frequently the case after 
back vowels, especially when labial, or 
(after palatal vowels^ into (j). Thus 
are formed quasi-dipnthongs, the only 
ones which the language possesses.*' 
This is extremely interesting in reference 
to the generation of (ai, au) in English 
from ags. ag, aw. The only diph- 
thongs the English possessed indepen- 
dently of the Normans came in the 
same way, and the rhyming of these 
(ai) diphthongs with Norman ai proves 
that the English pronounced the Nor- 
man in the English way, whatever was 
the Norman sound. The Danish ex- 
amples which Mr. Sweet gives are 
instructive. Thus, en aag, also written 
aaug and eav (saw), *saw,* en vogn 
(vawj'n); favr (faw;"i) = Icelandic /«iyr, 
en ekov (skow)=lcelnndic skdgr ; et 
navn ^naw;'n^ = Icelandic nafn, en ovn 
faw;^n) ; j'eg (joj), en Vogn (l9J;*n),e< oje 
(oja), en hojde (uhajjda). One sees 
here an exact modem presentment of 
the way in which Orrmin perceived the 
formation of English diphthongs 700 
years ago (489, S), The ver^ change 
of the common -li} into (laH is paral- 
leled by the colloquial Danisii mig^ dig^ 
sig, tteg^ megen^ rog^ bbger=^(inUf daJ| 
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16. (j) — cotUmutd, 

aaj, staj, majdn, im, barsi). Mr. 
Sweet adds : ^ In identifying the second 
dements of the Danish diphthonn 
with (j) and (w) I have been partly 
influenced by the views of Danish 
phoneticians themselves ; as far as my 
own impressions are concerned I mnst 
still consider the matter as somewhat 
doubtful : these combinations may after 
all be true diphthongs with the second 
element rather closer than in other 
languages." If the glide is short, and 
the second element always short, instead 
of being long at pleasure, as in English, 
it becomes extremely difficult to deter- 
mine whether it is (i, u) or (j, w). 
The closeness of diphthongs consists, I 
think, 1) in the shortness of the Jlrat 
element, 2) in the shortness of the glide 
and its oontinuouslj decreasing or in- 
creasing force, 3) in the shortness of 
the second dement, but this last has 
least share in producing the effect. 
The ' looseness ' or * openness* of diph- 
thongs consists, 1) in the lengthening 
of the first element, especially when in 
connection with the lengthening of the 
second element, 2) in the first.decreas- 
ing and secondly increasing force of 
the glide, which may amount to a slur 
(1131, 6), and is, I think, then charac- 
teristic of the Italian diphthongs, 
whose existence is even denied by some 
writers. The actual forms of diph- 
thongs, and the ' vanishes ' of vowels, 
or sounds into which they merge on 
prolongation in various languages, have 
to be studied almost ab initio. The 
two usual statements, that they consist 
of prefixed and affixed (i, u) or (j, w), 
are the roughest possible approxima- 
tions. The 'glides' of Mr. Melville 
Bell were mere evasions of the difficulty, 
and have been g^ven up by his son, Mr. 
Graham Bell, and by the two persons 
in England who have most used his 
Visible Speech, Messrs. Sweet and 
Nicol. The investi^tion has consider- 
able philological interest, from the 
Sanscrit treatment and resolution of 
diphthongs, down to the introduction 
of diphthongs into English. But we 
are only just beginning to appreciate 
the determinants of ue phenomena 
heard. 

(b). See No. 12, (w, i). The 
peculiarities of unaccented syllables will 
De considered afterwards. 



16. (n). 
(n). See M"o. 1, (n). 

(zs). See No. 12, (zs). 

(sn-Jimzs). The only difficul- 
ties in the ghdes occur in the passage 
from <n) to (j). The first, and, I think, 
the usual English method, is to pass by 
a slur (1I3I, b\ so that, although the 
voice never really ceases, it is so much 
reduced in force that the nature of the 
gliding sound necessarily produced 
while rapidly shifting from the (n) to 
the (j) position, is inappreciable. The 
(n) may be lengthenea as much as we 
please ; but if very long, the force of 
sound decreases rapidly. It is of course 
un-English to make it very short. 
The second plan is to pass from the (n) 
to the (j) position gradually^ so that, 
before the (n) position is released, the 
middle, or, as Mr. Bell calk it. the front 
of the tongue rises into the ( j) position, 
the nasalised voice continuing all the 
time, and then the tip of the tongue is 
removed from the (n) position, the 
nasality ceases, and a pure (j) glides 
on to the («). We have thus 
(a "> n-nj-J < n > n-s), and this action is 
most conveniently introduced for teach- 
ing EngliBhmen the real value of 
French and Italian (ni), which they 
are apt, like Briicke (GrundzQge, p. 
71) and Goodwin (op. eit, p. 11), to 
confuse with (nj). The French oignon 
(onjoA), in which neither (n) nor (j) 
are heard, but only (nj), should be 
carefully compared. An (Ij) may be 
similarly ^nerated from million visl 
(m < t > l-lj-j < V > n), the intermediate 
(Ij ) not occurring in hnglish. Of course 
these (nj, Ij) have been generated by 
the action of (i), and we find in modem 
French a tendency to omit (I) in such 
words as chevalier, which is qmte similar 
to the reduction of (Ij) to (i-) in that 
lan^^nage. In Italian ^l the (Ij) re- 
mains pure. The (nj) is also pure in 
French. Englishmen should carefully 
study a Frenchman's pronunciation of 
this final (nj) in siane peigne Eapagne 
Cologne Boulogne, The last two words 
in especial are usually execrably pro- 
nounced in England, where they are 
veiT commonly attempted. (Bwb'a 
BmIoo'u Bwlo*n Bub'rn) mav all be heard 
in place of (Bulonj). See also (1 124, d), 

17. BOAT, BeU's Cb<5ut), my 
(boot). 
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17. (b). 
(b). See No. 9, (b). 

(oo). The controversy respect- 
ing {on, oo) is precisely eimilar to that 
alMiit (a, ee)f see (1108,0'), and the 
same peculiarities are observable in 
Dutch (1109, tT). Thus Donders gives 
'' au in A6 with short u" {op, eit. p. 16), 
and Land says, that Dutch oo in boon^ 
dook, loop, is {oo)t noticiuf that it be- 
comes (oo) before r, but adds that ** in 
English and low {platte) Hollandish 
it is replaced by o^ or even <^u (<(0u), 
and is even used before r" {op. eit, 
p. 18). The usage of (<(ou) before r is 
not now known in England. 

As regards my own pronunciation, 
I feel that in knoWf aoto v., etc., regu- 
larly, and in no, <o, etc., often, I make 
this labial cbange, indicated by (00' ir). 
Wherein does this consist F In really 
raising the back of the tongue to the 
fn) position, and producing (oou) or 
(tfofi) P or in merely further closing or 
'rounding' the mouth to the (u^ degree, 
thus (6o-oa) P or in diBregaroing the 
position of the tongue, and merely 
letting labialised voice, of some kino, 
come out through a lip aperture be- 
longing to (u), tnat is strictly {6o'''w) P 
There » no intentional diphthong, but 
a diphthong results so markedly, es- 
pecially when the sound is forcibly 
utterea, that I have often been puzzleo, 
and could not tell whether knowj tow 
serere ; mo, m> ; or now^ tow bus, were 
intended ; I heard (n<$t<, %6u). But 
these are exaggerations, and I believe 
by no means common among educated 
speakers. Whether they will prevail 
or not in a hundred years, those persons 
who then hunt out these pages as an 
antiquarian curiosity will be best able to 
determine. But that (i, u) should have 
developed into, say, (ai, an), by initial 
modification, and that (e, o), which are 
constantly generated from these diph- 
thongs, should shew a tendency, which 
is sporadically and vulgarly consum- 
mated, to return to the same class of 
diphthongs by final amplification, is in 
itself a remarkable phonological fact 
which all philologists who would trace 
the history of woras must bear in mind. 
As to the English tendency, I think 
that {00) developes into {oo*w) most 
readily before the pnuse, toe (k) and 
(p) series ; the first and last owing to 
closing the month, the second owing to 



17. (00) — eontinued. 

raising the back of the tongue. I find 
the tendency least before the (t) series. 
This, however, is crossed by the vocal 
action of (1, n, r], which develope a pre- 
cedent (*h), easily rounded into fhir), 
and hence generating {00* w). So strong 
was this tendency of old that (6ul, 6un) 
were constant in the xyith century, 
and (tful) remains in Ireland, and many 
of the English counties also, even whefe 
no « appears in writing. Before (t, d) 
I do not perceive the tendency. In 
fact, the motion of the tongue is against 
it. The sound (b<{ut) is not only strange 
to me, but disagreeable to my ear and 
troublesome to my tongue. Even (boo* ii;t) 
sounds strange. Mr. M. Bell's consis- 
tent use of (?i, 6xk) as the only received 
pronunciation thoroughlydisagrees with 
my own observations, but if orthoepists 
of repute inculcate such sounds, for 
which a tendency already exists, their 
future prevalence is tolerably secured. 
As to the * correctness' or * impropriety' 
of such sounds I do not see on what 
grounds I can offer an opinion. I can 
only say what I observe, and what best 
pleases my own ear, probably from long 
practice. Neither histoiy nor pedantry 
can set the norm. 

(t). See No. 2, (t). 

(boot). The synthesis occasioiis 
no difficulty. The glide from {00) to (t) 
ia short. The voice ends as the closure 
b complete (1112, o*). 

18. CART, BeU's (kait), my 
(kaajt). 

(k). See No. 6, (k). 

(aa). See (1148, 3) as to 
(aa, aaj). The sonnd of (a) is, so far 
as I know, quite strange to educated 
organs, though common in Scotland 
(69 e, d), "In reality," says Mr. 
Murray (Dialect of 8. Scotland, p. 1 10), 
"the Scotch a, when most oroadly 
pronounced, is only equal to the com- 
mon Cockney pattj atk^ demand (poabs, 
oahsk, demaohnd), and I have heard 
a London broker pronounce demand 
draftt with an a which, for broadness, 
I have never heard bettered in the 
North." It is the repulsion of such 
sounds which drives the educated, and 
especially ladies, into the thinness of 
(an, 8b). 
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18. (i). 

(i). I use (j) in Mr. Bell's 
Quut) for bis 'point-glide' or 'semi- 
Tovelized sound of (r )/ (Vis. Speech, 
p. 70) and (1099, d). I believe I almost 
alwa^jTs say and bear (kaat) ; but as I 
occasionally say (kaa[ rt), I write (kaajt). 
I am not sure that I ever bear or say 
ncaa't). I have heard (pa'k). No 
aoubt many other varieties abound un- 
observed. But (park, kart), with a 
genuine short (a) and hilled (r), sound 
to me thoroughlijr un-£n^lish, and 
(park, kart) are either foreignisms or 
liorthumbrianisms. 

(t). See No. 2, (t). 

(kait). The voice begins at 
the moment that the (k)-position is 
relaxed, and not before, tbe glottis 
being ^aced ready for voice from the 
first. The elide on to (t) is short, (aj) 
being treated as a long vowel. Bead 
(k<aa>t»). 

19. TENT, BeU's (tmht), 
my (tent). 

(t). See No. 2, (t). 

(e, e). See No. 7, (e, e). 

(nh, n). See (1140, <r) and 
(1148, V). 

(tent). Glides (t<e>n-t*). 
The nasalised voice is heard up to (t), 
when both voice and nasality are cut 
off. But (t) would be quite innudible 
unless some flatus or voice followed. 
In (tents) the (s) gives sufficient flatus 
to make (t) quite distinct. In 
§centless there is apt to be a glide on to 
the (1), which is etymologicallv wrong, 
but easy, (tU) being often preierred m 
English speech to (kl-). But in icent' 
bottie (sent hboitl), a complete ('h) is 
heard. Observe that in this word 
(t*hb) and not (t'b) is written, because 
to write (I'b) woula be ambiguous, as it 
mii^t = (t+*b), instead of = (tHb). 
A frenchman would use (Vhb). 



20. HOUSES, 
(Hh&uzyz), my (sa'ti'sezs). 



BeU's 



(h, Hh). See (1130, h, 1132, 
d. 1138, d, to 1135, e), and (698, V). 



20. (6i«, a'tt). 

(^tt, 9'm). As to the first ele- 
ment, it is subject to at least all the 
varieties of those of lonf • aiOO, <^. 
But owing to the labial final, the ten- 
dency to labialise the first element is 
more marked (597, tT). Our (aw, ahti, 
9u) must be considered as delabialisa- 
tions of (ou, ou). The second element 
is rather (») than (u), and may be even 
(On)* Mr. Sweet analyses his own 
diphthong as (a>ao'o) or (s>s)"hw). The 
great variety of forms which this diph- 
pionsr consequently assumes, renaen 
it difficult to fix upon any one form as 
the most usual. But as a general rule, 
the 'rounded* or labialised first element 
is thought provincial, and the broader 
(&u, du) seem eschewed, the narrower 
(&hu, 9'u) or (so'm) finding most favour. 
The first element is, I think, generally 
very short, the diphthong very close 
(1151, b)f and the second element 
lengthened at pleasure. Mr. Sweet, 
however, lengthens the first element. 

(z, zs). See No. 12, (zs). 



(.V, e). The unaccented vowels 
will be considered hereafter. 

(no'tt'zezs). The initial (h) 
has been already considered (1030, b'), 
I pronounce it generally by commencing 
the following vowel with a jerk, not 
intentumaliff accompanied by flatus. 
There is therefore no glide from ^h) to 
(o'li). The glide from (e) to (u) is 
very short and rapidly diminished in 
force. The glide thence on to (z) is 
short and weak. The (z) is not pro- 
longed, but treated almost as an initial 
in zeal, and hence has a very short buzz. 
The first syllable practically ends at 
the end of the glide from («) and does 
not encroach on the buzg of (z) at aU. 
It is possible, and perhaps usual, to 
distinguish in pronunciation the verb 
and BUbstentive in : 'he hot4ses them in 
houses* In the first the glide on (z) is 
distinct, and ail the buzz of (z) seems 
to belong to the first syllable, the 
glide on to the following vowel being 
reserved for the secdnd. The difference 
may be indicated thus, the slur dividing 
the syllables, which have no pause 
between them : (IIiuo'M's^-^ezdhym 
tuHeV^^zes). 
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21. DOG, (dog). 

(d, g). For the distinction 
between these sounds and (t, k) see 
No. 9, (b). For the position of the 
tongue in (t, k) see (1095, <f . 1105, df), 

(o). See No. 10, (o, a). To 
lengthen (a) in this particular word 
is American, Cockney, or drawling 
(doog, diukg). 

(dog). It is instructive to 
compare doek^ dog (dok', dag*), pro- 
nounced with Terr short and yery 
long glides, ana consonants, as 
d<o>kjk<*h, d<o>gg<'h) and 
^d<o>kiS do<o>gt'), where (i) is 
used to indicate extreme brerity. The 
* foreign ' effect of the latter will become 
evident See (1145, c^. 



! 



22. MONKEY, Bell's 
(msqhkt), my (mo'qkt). 

(m). See No. 15, (m). 

(a, a). See No. 1, (a, o). 

(q, qh). See No. 13,(q), and 
abo genendly (1140, ^}. 

(f). See No. 6, (t). As to 
the influence of the removal of accent, 
see hereafter. 

(mo'qkt). The voice begins 
nasal, ana continues very briefly through 
(m), but the nasalit^r is not dropped as 
long as the (m) -position is helo, else 
we should get (robaa) which is a South 
Aftican initial, and almost inoonceiyable 
to an Englishman. The vowel (o) 
must not Be nasalised at all, though 
lying betweon two nasals (m) and (q). 
The nasalisation and the voice are 
dropped at the same moment in pass- 
ing &om (q) to (k), without altering 
the position of the tongue, but the 
retraction of the uvula causes a glide 
which will be heard distinctly on 
saying (maqo, maqk!) sharply. The 
latter ends almost metallically. 1'he 
syllable divides at the end of this glide, 
which, in ordinary speech, is followed 
by the glide of (k) on to {%) without 
sensible interval. We have then 
(m<9>q-k<i). 



23. CAGE, BeU's (k^dzh), 
my (k«0d,Eh^sh}. 

(k). See No. 6, (k), There 
is no tendency to (kj-) before the sound 

of (tf). 

(<w, <fi). See No. 8, (»). 

(d). See No. 21, (d). 

(zh, ^zh). See No. 10, (sh, 
,sh). 

(^zh.sh). Used only before 
a pause, see (1104, e), 

(d^h). See (1 1 18, i) to (11 19, 
e'). The change from (k) to (t,sh^, 
through a palatal vowel, is distinctly 
developed in EngUsh (203, d) to j;209, b\ 
but the change of (g) to (d^ih) is not so 
common, and hardly occura initially. The 
French chj, became (t^sh, d,zh) in Eng- 
lish words, but reason has been assiraed 
for suppoeiuff the French sounds to have 
been originally (t^sh, d,zh) on fSU, 0), 
meaning of course (^t^sh, ^d^zh). The 
subsequent recognition of an Italian 
(^sh, ^Eh), independent of (^t, ^d), on 
(1118, a. 800, b% and Mr. Goodwin's 
re-discovery (1119, e) of the Indian (li|, 

Si), see (1120, e), renders it of course 
oubtful whether the passage of (k, g) 
Latin, into (sh, zh) French, as in ehant^ 
gens {(shaA. zhaA), was really through 
(,t,8h, ,d,zh) at all. The transition 
may have been simply (k kj k^ jh sh ; 
^ gj g| J zh), just as (j) or diphthong- 
ising (i-) certainly became (zh) m 
French. It is, then, satisfactory to be 
able to shew a transition from (k, ff), 
before palatal vowels, into (t^sh, d^zn) 
at so recent a period and in so short a 
space of time toat there u hardly room 
for the interposition of transitional 
forms. Martinique, in the West Indies, 
was colonized by the French in 1636, 
hence any French upon it cannot be 
older than the xvith or xviith century. 
To a lur^ emigration from Martinique 
to Trinidad, which was only for a short 
time in possession of the French after 
1696, Mr. J. J. Thomas (a ne^o of 
pure bluod, who speaks English with 
a very pure pronunciation, and is the 
author of 2'he Theory and Practice of 
Creole Grammar, Port of Spain, 1869, 
on sale at TrUbner's, London, a moat 
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23. (d^zh) — eonltnued, 

remarkable book, indispensable to all 
students of romance languages] attri- 
butes the introduction of French into 
the (formerly Spanish, and since 1797 
British) Islana of Trinidad. Mr. 
Thomas was kind enough to give me 
an oral explanation of the principal 
pecnliarities of the sounds in this Creole 
French (25 September, 1873), which is 
by no means merely mispronounced 
French, but rather a romance language 
in the second generation. The eh, J of 
the French remain as (sh, zh), but k, 
g, before palatal vowels, become (t^sh, 
d^zh). I ascertained, not merely by 
listening, but by inquiry, that Mr. 
Thomas really commenced the sound by 
striking his palate with the tip of the 
tongue behind the eums. The follow- 
ing lire examples: French euite, eulotte, 
re-euler, quintet ntarquer^ em-barquer ; 
Creole, in Mr. Thomas's orthography, 
CHwt^, cailotte^ cuouler, cninze^mAcRer, 
^<2cH^s(t^8hiit, t^shtlot. t^shul^, t^sh^ z, 
maat^shtf, baat^sfaf), where (t^^) indi- 
cates Mr. Thomas's Creole nasality, 
which sounded to me less than the 
French (^a), and more than the South 
German (ej. French Jiffure, guipe^ 
gueule; Creole^tV, G^pe^ o6le = (ftd^zhii, 
d^zhsBp, d«zhool). Observe the short 
(t). For sound of vowels Creole (ini 
(tint) would rhyme with Jtnng (frni), 
but the accent is of the French nature. 
Now French 0, qu, gu in this position 
were considered by Volney (L' Alfabet 
£urop4cn appliqu6 aux langues Asia- 
tiqnes, Paris, 1819) to be quite palatal, 
apparently (kj, gj), and are distin- 
guished as his 23rd and 24th conso- 
nants from rk, g) his 26th and 27th. 
Whether in nis time, and in the older 
XTiith century, the (kj, ^) were dis- 
tinctly pronounced, there is no proof; 
but this Creole change leads to this 
hypothesis. 

As I have had occasion to refer to 
this pronunciation, I may remark that 
the old pronunciations of 01 occur, (u6) 
in Mu doigt toile and (u^ in eloiaon 
poison po^saon ; also that eu (p, 09) falls 
into (tf), and u (y) into (i) or (u), as so 
frequently in Germany, and that e muet^ 
when nut final, is often replaced by ^, t 
as Uvtr^ riiok, Fr. lever^ retour, indiciit- 
ing \U probable audibility in the xTiith 
century, because these changes were 
entirely illiterate ; and moreover that 
when the h is pronounced, it is, with 
Mr. Thomasy a distinct (uh), as hdier:s 



23. (djLhy-emtimied. 

(Hhaab). The letter r seems to have 
suffered most. When not preceding a 
vowel, it is entirely mute. Elsewhere 
Mr. Thomas seemed to mnke it the 
glottal (n), as in Danish ; and just as 
tnis is sometimes replaced by uvular (r) 
in cases of difficulty, so r seemed to 
become (r) in Creole, especially afler a 
and g, when an attempt was made to 
bring it out clearly. Also just as (1, g) 
suggest (0, u) sounos, the r after/?, &,/, p, 
seems to Mr. Thomas to be the tense 
labial r (m) of those Englishmen who 
are accused of pronouncing their r as tr, 
as distinct from the lax labial r (brh). 
He therefore writes bouave, bouidty 
pouatique^ pouix, votti, for Fr. brav$^ 
bride^ pratique, prix, vrai. But it 
seemed to me, when listening to his 
pronunciation, that even here the sound 
was (1), thus (bisBv, biid, prra^tk, pii^ 
VT«). At any rate this glottality 
would account for all the phenomena. 
Observe (se), which, as well as (t\ 
seemed to be used by Mr. Thomas. It 
is a pity that Mr. Thomas, in reducing 
the Tnnidad Creole French patoit to 
writing, did not venture to disregard 
etymology, at least to the extent of 
omitting all letters which were not pro- 
nounced. His final mute has no 
syllabic force even in his verse. The 
final e then had disappeared from pro- 
nunciation before the internal. Of 
course Creole French differs in different 
West Indian Islands. See Oontribu^ 
tiom to Creole Orammar, by Addison 
van Name, Librarian of Yale College, 
Newhaven, U.S., in the Trans, of tne 
Amer. Philol. Assn. for 1869-70, where 
an account is given of the varieties in 
Hayti, Martinique, St. Thomas, and 
Louisiana. It appears that in Louisiana 
(t,sh) is also developed as in English 
from a palatal t, as tehir^, tehud = Fr. 
tireTf tuer^ and that (d,zh) is found in 
all the varieties in djole = Fr. gtteuie. 
There are also Dutch, Spanish, and 
English Creole dialects. 



(keed^zh^sh). The voice is 
put on as the (k)-position is released, 
the glottis being from the first dis- 
posed for voice. The {ee) is, I think, 
seldom run on to (ee'j) in this word. 
The glide on to (d) is short, the buzz 
of (d) is very brief, so that (d^zh) acts 
as an initial, and the voice, as a general 
rule, runs off into (^sh) almost imme- 
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23. (k^d^zh^lk) — continued, 

diately. Obflerre the effect of pro- 
lon^ng the voice in ea^ed (luwl^zhd), 
irhich some seem to call (IcMd^sh^sht*). 

24. AND, BeU's (ahnd), my 
(ysend). 

(shy 8b). See No. 15, (bb). Mr. 
Bell is treating and as an ' unaccented ' 
word, accented he would have written 
(flsnd). The unaccented form will be 
considered presently. 

(n, d). See No. 1, (n). 

(,8Biid\ The voice begins with, 
a clear glottid (1129, d^, and is con- 
tinued through (8b) with a ^lide to (n), 
care being taken that nasality does not 
begin too soon, as (^fe-a, > n-d), or too 
late, as (,ae > d-n-d). The passage from 
(n) to (d) simply consists in dropping 
nasality. When the word is empbatic, 
the (n) is specially lengthened, and the 
gUde from (s) to (n) becomes dearer. 

25. BIRD, Bell's (baud), 
my (bad). 

(b). See No. 9, (b). 

(qoi, j). For (j) preceded by- 
other vowels, see No. 4, (ooj). What 
is the vowel-sound heard when (i) is 
not preceded by other vowels P See 
(8, b^e. 197, a). Mr. Bell seems to me 
very theoretical in his distinctions (197, 
to 198, a). No doubt that in Scot- 
land, the west of England, and probably 
many outlying districts, the sounds in 
word, journey, firrnish, are distinguished 
from those in preftfr, Mrnest, ftrm. 
Smart sayft (Principles, art. 36) that 
these distinctions are ** delicacies of 
pronunciation which prevail only in the 
more refined cIhsscs of society,'* but 
adds that ^*in all very common words 
it would be somewhat affected to insist 
on the delicacy referred to." This is 
quite Gill's docd interdum, and indi- 
cates orthoepical fancy. It is easy 
enough to train the organs- to make 
a distinction, but it is very difficult to 
determine the resulting vowels. In 
Mr. Bell's table of the relative heights 
of the tongue for the different vowels 
('Visible Speech, p. 74) they appear as 
rollows, the left hand having the lowest 



i' 



25. (axi, i) — eontinued. 

and the right hand the highest position 
of the tongue, and that position re* 
maining the same for the vowels in 
each column, as the differences of effect 
are produced by other means : 

FHmarff . ocsa; ohaT b e i 

Wide a an ooahy teet 

Round. ... A u ah oA u »h f I 

Wide round o o fi oh oh Mh, sh 09 y 

Hence in assigning [sy) to the tr, er set, 
and (a) to the ur set, he does raise his 
tongue higher for the first. As I say 
'a) for his (a) always, it is natural that 
should say (a) fx>r his (a>) as well, 
that is, in both the er and the ur set of 
sounds. To say (a), or even ((e), as I 
seemed to hear in the west of England, 
is disagreeably deep to my curs. I 
recollect as a child being offended with 
(gaal) or (giiafol), but I have never 
been able satisfactorily to determine 
how this extremely common word girl 
is actually pronounced. Smart writes 
"gii'erl," where *'g^** merely means 
(g) and ' indicates that speakers ** suffer 
a slight sound of (i) to intervene, to 
render the junction smooth" (Principles, 
art 77). As far as I can discover, I say 
(gjaal). I do not feel any motion or 
sound corresponding to (rj. The 
vulgar (fc®l)f and affected^ conntij 
actor's (gjl'hl), seem to confirm this 
absence of (r) But I should write 
j[^jl), the (j) shewing an (a) sound 
interrupted, if descried, with a gentle 
trill. I trill a final r so easily and 
readily myself with the tip of the 
tongue, that perhaps in avoiding this 
distmct trill 1 may run into the con- 
trary extreme in my own speech. Yet 
whenever I hear any approach to a 
trill in others, it sounds strange. 

(d). See No. 21, (d). 

(bid). The voice begins as 
soon as the lips are cIosi>d, continues 
thi ough their closure, and glides on to the 
(a)-position, and this vowel ends with 
a short glide on to a short (d). Were 
the glide distinct or the (<l) lengthened, 
we should have (badd). Whether, as I 
speak, the words bird^ bud are distin- 
guished otherwise than by the length 
of the glide, or of the (a), I am not 
sure; but as the short glide and (d) 
indicate a long vowel (1146, b), toe 
effect is that of (bead. bad). The 
distinction is very marked, and no 
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25. (bid) — continued. 

doubt that it is partly the absence of 
means to indicate long (oa), partly the 
distinction felt between the little marked 
glide on to (d) in bird, and the strongly 
marked glide in budf and partly the 
permisaibility of trilling, that has made 
the use of er^ ur so common for (aa), or 
whatever the sound may be in different 
mouths. Any one of the sounds (hired, 
baad, boMBd, baehd, bead^ would be 
recognized as an English, tuough often 
a broad and unpleasant, sound of 
bird. The recognition would not be 
destroyed by inserting a faint trill (i r). 
But (berd), with short (e) and clear 
trill (r), would be proyincial or foreign, 
and (bsrd) provincial. Such sounds as 
(bee'd, he'd, b^'d, hi'd) would hardly 
be understood. 

26. CANARY, BeU's (kah- 
nee'T^t), my (kBnee'Ti). 

(k). See No. 6, (k). 

(ah). See No. 24, (ah, »). 

(n). See No. 1, (n). 

Tee). This is the long sound 
of (e), see (1106, c). It is remarkable 
that though Mr. Bell does not admit 
(e) as the short Towel in accented 
syllables, but always employs (b), yet 
he admits only (ee) as long, and not 
(bb), although we have the yulgar 
American confusion with (sbsb). The 
long (ee) never occurs in received Eng- 
lish except before (j) or ('r), but it then 
always replaces {ee), 

('r\ On referring to p. 197, 
it will be seen that where Mr. Bell 
wrote fr), or, as it would be more 
accurate to transcribe him ^rj, I had 
written (ir), as in (keneeaTt). But as 
this (j) only indicates the vowel sound, 
an (*), followed optionaUy by ([r), see 
(1099, «), it is clear that (') is quite 
enough when (r) must follow, so that 
(kimee'*rt) has the same meaning as 
(kvneej'rt^. Observe that whenever in 
course oi inflection or apposition a 
vowel follows (j), this last sound be- 
comes ('r), that is, the trill becomes 
necessary instead of optionaL Now Mr. 



26. {'r)— continued. 

Bell always writes his * point-glide ' 
{6d on p. 15) when in ordinary spelling 
r does not precede a vowel, but ('r ) 
when a yowel follows. I conduae 
therefore that his 'point glide' is al- 
ways meant for (') or ('h). forming a 
dipnthoiu^ with tne preceding vowel. 
If so, and there was no option of trill- 
ing, I was not quite right in tran- 
scribing it by (j). Mr. Sweet at first 
analyzra this vocal r into (ah), forming 
a diphthong with the preceaing element 
but at present he feels inclineid to sub- 
stitute the simple voice glide unrounded, 
this is ('h), as I have done, and also 
Mr. Graham Bell himself (1099, d). 
Cases of this change of (i) into ('r), 
are : fear fearing {fiii ftTTtq), hair 
hairy (neej Hee*Ti), pour pouring (pooi 

foo*'r«j), poor poorer (pwui pwtf**rj^. 
n case of (aa), the (*) is not insertea; 
etar is (staa), not generally ^staa'), but 
sometimes (staar), and starry is (staa'n), 
not (staa'Ti), which would have a 
drawly effect. Those who cannot say 
(ooj, oo'r-), generally give (aa, AAr-), 
and rarely (aa', AA'r-); thus. (pAA, 
pAATtq). They do nut usually dis- 
tinguish draws drawers, but call both 
(drAAzs). For ylory we often hear 
(dlAA-n^, even from educated speakers, 
which is certainly much less peculiar 
than (glo0';r»), which, when I heard it 
from the pulpit, completely distracted my 
attention from the matter to the manner. 
The words four, fore, for^ would be 
constantly confusied by London speakers, 
were not the last usually without force. 
"We often hear before me, for me, for 
instance, pronounced (bifAA'mi, f^mii*, 
frnrrnstBUs). 

(t). See .No. 6, (f). Here it 
occurs in an open syllable, see (1098, ff), 
and ' unaccented.' 

(kvnee'n). The syllables are 
all distinctly separated in speech, but 
by slurs only, thus (k < «^n <. ee-'h^rt), 
that is, although the voice is not cuJt of 
after («, 'h), the force diminishes so 
much that there is no appreciable glide 
from (b) to (n) or fh) to (r). Here 
then we have the rather unusual case 
of syllabication, assumed to be general 
by Bell (Vis. Sp. p. 118), where the 
consonant begins and the vowel ends 
the syllable. 
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XTnacgbnted Stllablbs. 

By accent I mean a prominence inyariably given to one or more 
syllables in a wordy on all occasions when it is used, unless special 
reasons require attention to be drawn to one of the other syllables. 
By emphasis 1 mean a prominence given to one or more words in a 
eiause, varying with the mood and intention of the speaker. Accent 
is therefore *' fixed," and emphasis is *' free." The mode in which 
prominence is given may be the same in each, but as accented 
syllables may occur in emphatic words, the effects of emphasis 
must be considered independently of the effects of accent. Modem 
versification is guided by prominence, whether due to accent or 
emphasis. Prominence in English accent is due principally to force, 
occasioning greater loudness of the most vocal parts of a syllabley 
and greater clearness. The non-prominent syllables, commonly 
called unaccented, are usually deficient in force, and in English 
decidedly obscure. Obscurity is, however, no necessary accompani* 
ment of want of force, and not associated with it in all languages. 
The same is true for unemphatic syllables. There are many mono- 
syllables which in English speech are habitually united with one 
another, and with the adjacent words, so as to form temporary new 
words, so far as pronunciation is concerned. It is only our habits 
of writing which lead us to consider them as distinct. In this 
combination they suffer alterations in various ways, but these are 
habitually disregarded in orthography ; and the question of how far 
they should be recognized in any reformation of spelling is at 
present quite unsettled. Most English phonologists have written 
a pada or ancdysed, and not the real sankitd or combined, words 
of speech. Mr. Melville Bell forms an exception, but only to a 
moderate extent. Emphasis in English does not consist merely of 
loudness, or of additional loudness. Length, quality, distinctness, 
rapidity, slowness, alterations of pitch, all those varieties of utter- 
ance which habituaUy indicate feeling in any language, come into 
play. With these I shall not interfere. The various physical 
constituents of accent and emphasis have been considered by me 
elsewhere.^ Here we have only to consider, to some extent, the 
difference of pronunciation actually due to differences of pro- 
minence, so far as I have been able to note them. 

Mr Melville BeU (Vis. Sp. p. 1 16) lays down as one of the charac- 
teristics of English *'the comparatively indefinite sounds oi unaccented 
vowels," and explains this {ih. p. 117) as follows : ** The difference 
between unaccented and accented vowels in colloquial pronunciation 
is one not merely of stress [force, loudness], but, in general, of 
quality also." This should mean that there are different series 
of vowel-sounds in accented and unaccented syllables. '^The fol- 
lowing are the tendencies of unaccented vowels," meaning, I 
believe, the tendencies of the speaker to alter the quality of a vowel 
as he removes force from it. The speaker thinks that he leaves the 
vowel unaltered, and the remission of force induces him involun* 

^ Truuactioiu of the Philological Society for 1873-4, pp. 113-164. 
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taiily to replace it by another vowel. In our uenal orthograpbj, 
the IstUr generally remains, and hence we are led to say coiufasedly 
that the vowel itself alters. We are in the habit of considering two 
different sounds to be the same vowel when they are commonly 
represented by the same sign. Possibly at one tune there was a 
clear pronunciation given to these vowels, similar to that given to 
vowels having the same written form in accented syllables. We 
have no proof of this, for writers may from the first have contented 
themselves with approximative signs in the unaccented syllables. 
This is in fact most probable in English, to which language alone 
the present remarks refer, every language having its own peculiar 
mode of treating such syllables. Mr. Bell proceeds to describe these 
'tendencies' as follows : — ^for the technical language, see (13, h). 

** I. From Long to Short. — II. From Primary to Wide. — ^III. 
From Low and Mid to Mid and High. — lY. From Back and Front 
to Mixed. — ^Y. From ' Eound ' (Labio-Ling^al) to Simple Lingual. 
— ^YI. From Diphthongs to single intermediate sounds. The 2nd, 
drd, and 4th tendencies combined, affect all vowels in unaccented 
syllables, and give a general sameness to thin sounds. The * High- 
Mixed Wide ' vowel (y) is the one to which these tendencies point 
as the prevailing unaccentual sound.^ 

"The next in fi-equency are: — the * high-back- wide ' («), which 
takes the place of the * mid-back * vowels (a, bl) ; — ^the ' high-^nt- 
wide ' (f), which takes the place of the ' front ' (i, ^i) ; — the * mid- 
' front- wide' (e), which takes the place of (e); — and the * mid-mixed- 

wide' (ah), which takes the place of (ae). Greater precision is 
rarely heard, even from careful speakers; but among the vulgar 
the sound (y) almost represents the vowel-gamut in unaccented 
syllables. 

" The 5th tendency is illustrated in the vulgar pronunciation of 
unaccented o Hn borough, pronounce, geology, philosophy, etc.) as 
(a) instead of (o) ; and the (a) constandy tends forwards and up- 
wards to (a, ah, v) and (y). 

" The 6th tendency is illustrated in the vulgar pronunciation of 
the pronouns / and our (o, ai) ; in the change of my (mdi) into (my) 
or (mt), when unemphatic ; in the regular pronunciation of the 
terminations 'Our, -ous (ai, as) ; in the change of the diphthong datf 
(dA) into (de, d», dy) in Monday y etc. 

" The possibility of alphabetically expressing such fluctuations of 
sound is a new fact in the history of writing. In ordinary 'Visible 
Speech ' printing a standard of pronunciation must, of course, be 
I adopted. Custom is the lawgiver, but the habits, of the vulgar are 

» not to be reflected in such a standard. The principle may be safely 

laid down that the less difference a speaker makes between accented 
and unaccented syllables — save in quantity — -the better is his 
pronunciation." 

From this last principle I dissent altogether^ Any attempt to 
pronounce in accordance with it would be against fjnglish usage, 
and would be considered pedantic, affected, or 'strange/ in even 

^ See Buchanan's use of (•) in many unacoented syllables, supri pp. 1053-4, 
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the best educated society. Mr. Bell ends by referring to a table, 
which, he says, ** exhibits the extent to which distinctiye sounds 
for unaccented vowels may be written in accordance with educated 
usage." This table (Yis. Sp. p. 110) says that the following sounds 
** occur only in unaccented syllables, and in colloquial speech." 

[v) in 'tianf -tiouif -^r (oh) in -or, -ward 

y) in ih$f -m C^^) ul now, out 

(tih) in -tfftf, 'ful liw) in our 

(oh) in -ory | 

Mr. Bell accordingly consistently carries out these ' tendencies ' 
in his Yisible Speech examples. 1 regret to say that I consider 
them principally theoretical, and that they differ both from my own 
use and my own observations. Historically of course his 6th 
tendency, as illustrated, is founded on a mistake, quite parallel to 
that which declares a to become an before a vowel, instead of an to 
have become a before a consonant. It is not the diphthong which 
has in these cases degenerated into a vowel, but the vowel which in 
accented syllables has developed into a diphthong. But so unfixed 
are the habits of our pronunciation, that almost any utterance of 
unaccented syllables would be intelligible ; and so di^BadfuUy afraid 
are many speakers of being classed among the ' vulgar' (whom Mr. 
Bell and most orthoepists condemn, but who, as &e Latin vulgu% 
implies, form the staple of speakers), that they become so ^ careM ' 
as almost to create a tpoken as well as a written ^literary language,' 
which is altogether artificial. 

To analyse our unaccented sounds is extremely difficult. They 
are so fleeting and obscure, and so apt, when we attempt to hold 
them, to alter in character, by involuntary muscular action of the 
speaker, that even when the observer is the speaker himseK, no im- 
plicit neliance can be placed on his results. A word dislocated from 
its context is like a fish out of water, or a flower in an herbarium. 
In the introduction to the third ptut of this book (subsequently 
enlarged and distributed), I proposed certain lists of woixLs con- 
taining unaccented syllables, in some faint hope of getting a few 
answers respecting them. I have received none. I shall therefore 
endeavour to answer them myself, so far, and so far only, as I 
believe I do actually pronounce in unaccented speech. Before 
doing so, I beg to c«Jl attention to my radical difference from. Mr. 
Bell in using (e, o) for his (e, s) ; to my omission of the permissive 
trill in (i) and consequent substitution of (a, «, 'h,'), together 
with my use of a tnlled (r) before vowels in place of his un- 
trilled Ct^), see (1098, ho); to my use of the simple jerk (h) in 
place or (nh, Hjh, |h); and to my utter disregard for all con- 
ventionalities in this attempted photograph. As to the symbol 
(b) I do not feel quite sure whether it exactly represents my 
sound, which however I think is not quite (o). As a general 
rule, when (o) is written, it is supposed to gUde on distinctly to the 
following consonant. When («) is used, this is not the case. 
Hence, in closed syllables, («) has the effect of a long unaccented 
vowel (o9), and (9) of a short unaccented vowel. Consequently («) 
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answera to the soand which English and American humorists write 
either a or er nnaccented, in an open syllable ; and (a) to what they 
write tf in a closed syllable. The exact analysis of the sounds is 
extremely difficult. The English sound meant is not Trench 6 mute, 
nor is it Icelandic u final, both of which appear to me as (p). But 
I seem to hear it in the German e final as usually pronounced, when 
it is not pedantically or locally replaced by (e). And it is probably 
the same sound as was represented by final e in Old English, (119, 
c\ 318, a. 678, 3). To those who, like Mr. Murra y, u se (s) in ac- 
cented syllables, the unaccented sound becomes (e). When, however, 
as in my own case, the accented sound is already (o), the unac- 
cented decidedly differs &om it, and this difference I represent, 
with considerable hesitation, by (9). This hesitation arises from my 
not being satisfactorily conscious of the rising of the back of the 
tongue in passing from (9) to («), as in (bo'tts) betUr, and hence the 
uneasy sense that after all the difference may be merely one of mode 
of synthesis, dependent on the nature and length of glides. See 
(1145,^). 



I. Tfrminationa involving R, Z, Jf, N. 

'ond, husband brigand headland 
midland (na'zbvnd bn'gvnd HO'dliind 
mrdlvnd). I donbt as to (sn), or ('n), 
but feel that there is some ghding and 
Tery obscure vocality before (n). Some 
* careful speakers' might venture on 
(end) in the last three words, none 
would do so in the first, aes. hiisbonda ; 
and yet I think the second vowel differs 
from the first, and that we do not 
say fHO'zband). The final (d) of this 
word is constantly omitted oefore a 
following consonant, as (mei HO'zlmn 
noo'trzs). 

•endf dividend le^nd (drvtdynd 
le'dzhend). Both foreign words. The 
first from speakers not much used to it, 
like the second, ends in (-end), those 
much used to it say (-«nd^, some may 
say (-vnd), but I think the intermediate 
(-ynd) more usual. The second, being 
a * book word,' has quite an artificial 
pronunciation. 

-omJ, diamond almond (daT'mvnd 
aa'mvnd). Possiblv some say (da'rv- 
mvnd), many say (da't'mBud), or even 
(dd'i*m*n). 

'Undf rubicund jocund (mu'btkond 
dzho'kond). Here (an) is distinct, 
simply because the words are unusual. 

•^rdj hsg^rd niggard sluggard 
renard leopard (HSB'gtra nrgsd slo'gBd 
re*n«d le'psd). Possibly (-a>d, a)a)d) 
may be the real sound. Of course 
(-tn-od) might be used, but would prob« 
ably not to recognized, and also pi^)* 
But (H8B'ge*d, HS'gserd) would be 



ridiculous. The glide on to the (d) is 
short, and hence the preceding vowel 
has a long effect. Thus (nt'giid) is 
more like (nrgaod) than (nrgodd). 
This supplies the lost r. 

-enlf halberd shepherd (Hse'lbvd, 
-but, she-p«d). The aspiration entirely 
faUs away in the secona word. 

'Onee, (piidance dependance abund- 
ance clearance temperance ignorance 
resistance (ge'rdvns dtpe'ndtms vba*nd- 
vns Idi'r'rsns tempvnms t'gnOTsns 
n'zt'stvne). The termination is some- 
times affectedly called (-sens), but this 
sound is more often used for clearness 
in public speaking, and it appeals to 
the hearer's knowledge of spelling. 
The first word has very frequently (gj), 
even from young speakers. The (d>-, 
rt-, V-) belong to lil. Some 'careful 
speakers * will say (rgnanens) ! Observe 
that Tens), consider^ as the historical 
English representative of Latin ^antia, 
would be erroneous in the second and 
last words, and have no meaning in the 
first and fourth. * Etymological ' pro- 
nunciation is all pedantry in English, 
quite a figment oTorthoepiBtB. 

•ence^ licence confidence dependence 

Satience (la't'ssns ko*nftd«ns dipen- 
sns p«0'sn«ns). This termination is 
absolutely uncustinguishable from the 
last, except in the brains of orthoepists. 
Some ' careful speakers,' however, will 
^ve (-ens), some ' vulgar ' speakers go 
in for (-tins), and some nondescripts 
hover into (-yns). 

-fom^, meddlesome irksome quarrel- 
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■ome ^me'd'Lnntt ee'lcflvm liroTvlsrai). 
The hifls of the (s) takes up so much of 
the eyUable that the (-mn) is more than 
usually indistinct and difficult to deter- 
mine, but I do not hear quite (som). 
Some will say (kir3*relBam), when they 
think of it. 

'suref pleasure measure leisure 
closure fissure (ple'zhB me'zhn le*zh« 
kloo'zhv ft'shs). Some say (lii-zhB). 
Before a following Towel (r) is retained, 
as (dht ple'zh«rBT me'zhvrm frshiizs). 
The spelling (-ure) has produced (-m*, 
-Mhj, -1m*). They are all pseud-ortho- 
epical. 

'turej creature Aimiture Tulture 
Tenture. My own (-t»ii*, krii'ttV 
fee-nttiV ?9-ltt6' Te*nti&*.) with (r) 
retained when a Towel follows, is, I 
fear, pedantically abnormal, although 
I habitually say so, and (krii*t^8hfi, 
fee-nOt^shv Td'l;t^hB Te*n;t^8h«} are 
the usual sounds. Verdure verger are 
usually both called (voa'd^zhB). 

-a/, cymbal radical logical cynical 
metrical poetical local medial lineal 
Tictuals (srmbiil ne'dtkBl b'dzhikvl 
srnikBl me'trikBl po;et«kBl lod'ksl 
mii dtjel IrntjBl yt'tslz). The words 
cymbal aymbol are identical in sound. 
Are the pairs of terminations -eal 'Cle, 
and -pat -pie, distinguished, compare 
radical radielCt ^''^^ principal principle f 
If not, is -a/ really (-b1) or merely ('1) ? 
I think that the distinction is sometimes 
made. I think that I make it. But 
this may be pedantic habit. No one 
can think much of how he speaks with- 
out becoming more or less pedantic, I 
fear. I think that generally -calf -pal, 
are simply (-k*l, -pT). 

-elf camel pannel apparel (ks'mBl 
paB'UBl BpsB' ml) . Some may say (ep»*- 
rel). 

-olf carol wittol (koe'rel wrtel). 
Some say (ks*rol) . The last word being 
obsolete is also often read ^wrtol). 

-0m, madam quondam Clapham (m»*- 
dvm ki^^-ndBm KliB'pBm^. Of late, 
howeyer, shopwomen say (mse'diem) 
yery distinctly. I do not recall haying 
eyer heard nOie*pH8em) either with 
(h, Hh) or foB). 

'Om, freeaom seldom fathom yenom 
(frii'dBm se-ldBm fsB-dhBrn ye-UBm). 
Perhaps emphatically (frii'dom) may 
be heard, but I think that the (m) is 
more usually prolonged. 

-an, suburban logician historian 
Christian metropolitan, and the com- 
pounds of ma/i, as woman watchman 



countryman (sBbaa'bBm l0;dzhr8hBn 
Et8too''ri;Bn Krrs^t^shBU me:tropo'lt- 
tBU, wu'roBU wo-t^shmBU ka'ntrimBu). 
No one says (wu'maBn), but (w3't;Bhm»n 
ko'ntrtmaBn) may be heard, as tiie com- 
position is still felt. 

-m, garden children linen woolleii 
(gaa'dn tshrldr^ hn-in wu-ltn). Here 
great arbitranness preyails. See 
Smart's Principles, art. 114, who 
begins by quoting 'Walker's dictum : 
" nothing is so ymgar and childish as 
to hear swivel and heaven with the e 
distinct, and novel and chicken with 
the e suppressed," and then obseryes, 
" either the remark is a little extraya- 
nnt, or our prejudices are grown a 
little more Teasooable since it was 
written," and then adding, ** still it is 
true that we cannot oppose the polite 
and well-bred in these small matters 
without some detraction from their 
fayourable opinion; and the inquiry 
when we are to suppress the yowel in 
these situations, and when we are not, 
will deserye the best answer it is oi^ft* 
ble of," and he proceeds to examine 
them all. In the mouth of speakers 
who are not readers, the yowel is sup- 
pressed in all words they are in the 
constant habit of using. In the words 
learned out of books the yowel is pre- 
seryed because written. In ^* polite " and 
<* well-bred" families, the fear of being 
thought yulgar leads some, (especially 
the ladies who have been at school,) to 
speak differently from non-readers, and 
snew by their pronunciation that shib- 
boleth of education, a knowledge of the 
current orthography of their language 
— the rest is aU ^'leather and prunello/' 
for who knows it but word-grubbers P 
and who are they P are they ''polite" 
and " well-bred " P are they *' in so- 
ciety " P Poor Moptae ! they are misled 
to DO as bad as the Docti interdum ! 
Affectation and pedantry are on a par 
in language. 

•^n^ deacon pardon fashion legion 
minion occasion passion yocation men- 
tion question relon (dii'kn paa*dn 
fffi'shsn lii'jd^zhBu mrnjen ok^zhBU 
pso'shBnyojkev'shBn me'nshBU ku^'st/an 
fe'lon). Mr. Bell draws attention to 
the difference between men ehun him 
and mention him^ in the quality of the 
yowels (mnn shsn, ms'nshBu), m Eng. 
Yis. Sp. p. 16. Some, not many, say 
(ku^'suBn), and fewer stUl say perhapis 
(kwes'shon). In felon 1 hear clear (an). 

"frnt eastern cayem (ii'stBU kse yBu). 
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Bat if 80, vfaat becomes of the dis- 
tinction between eastern Easton 9 It 
■imim quite lost, unless a speaker exag- 
mates the words into (ii'stsan Ii*8t8nn) . 
HaTing liyed for some years in a set of 
houses called * Western YiUas,' I re- 
member the great difficulty I always 
had in preventing people firom writing 
< Weston Villas,' shewing that wettem 
Weeton were to them the same sounds, 
•ar, Ticar cedar yinegar scholar secu- 
lar (yt'lni sii'dv y/*nfgH skol« se'kt<i)lv). 
To say (-aa) in these words woula be 
as dis^eeable as in together, which I 
heard Toole the actor in a burlesque 

84 3 S 7 

exaggerate into (tB^gsdhaa), the upper 
figures indicating length, see (1131, t£). 

-eTf robber chamber member render 
(ro'bn Ishfe'mbB me'mbv rends), unloss 
a yowel follows, when (r) is added. 

-or, splendor superior tenor error actor 
yictor (splends stdjpi'r'rijv te*nv e'rv 
8B'ktB yt'-Ktii). To use (-9, -a) with or 
without (r) IS to me quite strange. 

'OUT J labour neighbour colour fayour 
(l«0'bB n«0-bB ka'ls fee^i). Considering 
that the distinction of spelling in -or, 
-our is quite arbitrary, any correspond- 
ing distinction of sound is out of the 
question. 

-ant, pendant sergeant infant quad- 
rant assistant truant (pe*ndsnt saa*;- 
d^zhsnt rnfiint ktoa'drsnt vst'stunt truu*- 
vnt). 7>'uan/ is dialectally monosyl- 
labic, as (trAAnt). 

-ent, innocent quiescent president 
(rnsssnt kio9't;e*SBnt pre*ztdvnt}. I 
can find no difference between this and 
the last. 

•aft«y, infancy tenancy constancy (rn- 
fenst te'nBnst ks-nstsnst). 

•enetff decency tendency currency (dii*- 
svnst te'ndsnst kd'ninsi). The slightly 
rarer occurrence of tendency would lead 
to occasional (te'ndenss). 

'ary, beggary summary granary no- 
tary literary (bcgnrt sd'mBri grsB'nm 
noo'tBrt IrtBmri]. The last worayaries, 
as (li'tereri, lrtvree:ri), with a double 
accent 

-wy, robbery bribery gunnery (ro*- 
bBr* bra'tbinri ga'nvrt), absolutely the 
same as the last. 

-ory, priory cursory yictory history 
oratory (pra'rmi koa'SBrt yrktBrt Ht'-s- 
tvrt 3'rBtBrt). Some endeayour to say 
(vrktert Ht'stori), and probably suoceeil 
while they are thinking of it. In the 
last word there is often a slight second- 
ary accent, so that {o'ntairi) or perhaps 



Mr. Bell might say (o*rBhtoh:rt) may 
be heard; and similarly (prt;p»'rBto:rt), 
ete. 

'Ury, usury luxury (/I'duzhBrt la-k- 
shBrt). Such forms as (jnvL-zUtri, 
Id'kst&rt), or eyen (juu-zhtfrt la-kshttn), 
are pseud-orthoepic. 

II. Other Tnrminaiione, 

-a, sofa idea sirrah (soo'Ib eVidii'^B 
Bvn). There ia often a difficulty in 
separating idea from /, dear ! (a't au"), 
but in dear (diV} there should be a 
complete monosyllabic diphthong, in 
idea at most a slur (a'ndii'^^B). The 
last word is often called (se'ra). In all 
these terminations the (-b) recalling a 
written -or, and hence the supposed 
yulgarity of adding on an (r), — ^which 
in the -or case really occurs euphonically 
before a following yowel, — ' careful 
speakers,' and others when they want 
particularly to call attention to the ab- 
sence of r, will often use f-ah) or (-aa}, 
as (soo'fah o'i^dii';ah). Tnis is oraton- 
oally permissible (by which I mean, 
that it is not offensiye, unintelligible, 
or pedantic), and yery conyenient 
for giving distinctness. In ordinary 
speecn, however, (-b^ is universal. 

-0, -oto, 'ough: nero stucco pototo 
tobacco widow yellow fellow sorrow 
sparrow borough (Ktt* to sto'ko poto^j'te 
tobsB'ko wrdo ^clo fc'lo so*ro spn-ro 
beTo). Here great varieties occur, but 
the usual * educated' pronunciation is 
(-o); in the last word, however, ^-b) 
is very common, as (baTs). I think 
(o) in CaiC'To) is univeFsal; the (b) in 
(sto'kB), the next word, seems to belong 
to journeyman plasterers. In the three 
next the well-known (t«0'tB bsB'kB wrdB), 
in Ireland (toBSS'tt wrdi), make (-o) 
obligatory among the ** polite" and 
" well-bred." But (wIb felB) are very 
common in educated speech, and even 
(jsb'Ib) is heard from older speakers. 
I don't recollect hearing (so'rs), but 
certainly (spie'ra) may be heazd in 
London. 

-MO, -oto .' value nephew (vie'lid ne*- 
vM). No educated person says (vte-li 
ne'vi). 

-if", 'ock : sheriff bannock haddock 

Saddock (she-rtf bse-nak us'dak p»*- 
ak), with distinct ending in England, 
but all end in simple (-a^ in Scotland. 
'ible^ 'ibility : possiole possibility. 
I am used to say (po'stbl po's/brltti), 
bat the common custom, I think, is 
(po'SBbl, pa'SBjbi'lBt*}. 
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•aeh^ itomach lilacli (lio'mok 
laVlak), with diBtinet (o), but numiae 
(DMrntsek^ preserres (sb). 

"Oejfy -tey : prelacy policy (pre'lm* 
po'lMt) are mj pronunciation, but 
(po'lvsi) is, I think, more common. In 
oittinaey (o'bstineeO a slight tendency 
to secondary accentual force and a 
reminiscence of oUtinaU (o'betinet} 
often preserres (-est). 

-aUt [in nouns] laureate frigate fig- 
urate (LlA*rt;et frrgft frgtv^ret). Usage 
Taiiee. In frigate the commonness of 
the word jHroduces (firrgit) ; mjigwate^ 
its rarity ^ves (frgi 6;rMt), but(frgiiret) 
would be its natural sound. In rerbs, 
as demonairaie^ I usually say {••eei, de'- 
mvnstr^ft). Many persons, perhaps 
most, accentuate (dtmo'nstret). I am 
accustomed to talk of the (/lastr«0:ted 
NtCiuzB), the newsboys generally shout 
out (/lo'stnitid Nuuzs), with a tendency 
to drop into (lo'str'f d). 

-a^«. Tillage image manage cabbage 
marriage (vrled^h rmed^h msB'ned^h 
ko'bed^h msB'rtd^zh). Of course (d^sh^h ) 
is said before the pause. The yowel is 
commonly (i) in all, but I feel a differ- 
ence in marriage carriage. The (t) is 
▼ery common in village cabbage, 

'Cge, privilege college (prt'Ttlid^zh, 
ko'ltd^h). Some say (-ed^n); (-iid^h) 
is never heard. Some say (prt'Tvltd^sh), 
apparently to prevent tne concurrence 
of.(i). 

-am, -in ; certain Latin (saa'tyn 
Lce'ttn) are, I think, my sounds, but 

Ssad'tn LflB'tn) are not uncommon, 
saa'ttn saa't^^) may occasionally be 
heard. Captain is generally (k»*ptni), 
'oarefully' (kiD*pten), 'vulgarly' (ko*pn). 

-fff^, a singing, a being (« st*qtq, v 
bii'^iq). In educated English pronun- 
ciation the -ff}^, either of noun or 
participle, is distinct (-tiq). Any use of 
(-tn) or distinction of (-tn, -tq) is pro- 
vincial or uneducated. 

'ful, mouthful sorrowful (ma'tfthful 
so'ioful). Educated speakers rarely 
seem to fiEill into (soTnrel}. In mouth'-^ 
ful the composition is too evident to 
allow of this, and indeed the word is 
often made (ma'i«*thf«:l). 

'fy, 'iu : terrify signify civilize 
baptize (te'nfa'l st'^tTa't stvila'ta 
bepta't -z) . The final diphthong if quite 
distinct. 

-t^, -id, 'ire, -ith : pulpit rabbit rabid 
restive parish (pNlpt't rie'btt ne'btd 
re'stiv pae-rtsh). The (t) is quite un- 
obscnrc^. 



'H, evil devil (ii'vl de-vl). * Careful 
speakers,' especially clergymen, insist 
on (ii'vtl dc'vil), pseud-ortnoepicaUy. 

-y, -/y, -ty, etc. : mercy truly pity 
(mae'st truu-lt pt'tt), with unobseured 
(i). To pronounce (truu'la'i) is not 
now customary, even in biblical read- 
ing ; and (tmu'la't* shuu'la'r) are mere 
< vulgarities.' 

-mofty, harmony matrimony testi- 
mony (Haa-mnnt ms^-tn'mani te-sti- 
mvnt). The first word has, perhaps 
invariably, (-mvnt). In the otner two 
a secondary accent sometimes super* 
venes, and (-m*o:ni^ -ma:ni, -mohmi, 
-moh:n») may be heard, which occa- 
sionally even amounts to (•moomt). 

-mM^ hindmost utmost bettermost 
foremost (ua'rndmast a'tmast be tsmast 
foo'-mast). This is, I think, the regular 
unconscious utterance, but (-moost) is 
occasionally said. The (-mast) is in 
fact a regular degradation of (-most). 

-neee, sweetness, etc., (swii-tnes). 
The (s) generally saves a vowel from 
degradation, at least with me. Which 
of the three (-nes, -nts, -nys) is most 
common, I do not know. 

'Coue, righteous piteous plenteous 
(ra'i'tjjas pt't;jas ple*nt;ja8) are, I 
think, my own 'careful,' i.e. rather 
pedantic, pronunciations. I believe 
that (ra'i*;t^has, prt^has pi't^sht^es 
p»*tt;ae, plcnti^as plcn^t^htias) are 
more common. These are all ortho- 
graphical changelings of uncommon 
wonls. The fint is merely reli^ous 
now-a-days, with a bastard, or rather a 
mistaken, French termination. 

-t'ottf, precious prodi^ons (pre*shds 
prodrd^zhas) . Never divided into (• t;as) . 

-to/, "ialty, "iality : official, partial 
partiality, special specialty speciality 
(ofrshBl, paa'shel paaisht^se'liti, spe*- 
shBl spe'SQvlti spe»hi;»'ltti). All the 
(-t;»l-) are orthoeraphical products. 

'Ward, forward backwanl awkward 
upward downward froward toward 
towards (fAA'wsd bsakw^d AA'kwvd 
a'pwnd da'ti'nwvd froo;"sd t«o;*iid 
too'dzs). An older pronunciation of 
(f»*r«d bfO'kvd AA-kud) may be occasion- 
ally heard from educated speakers ; it 
is common among the * vulgar.' I 
have not noticed the omission of (w) in 
upward downward, or its insertion in 
the rather unusual words froward to- 
^ard. The word towards is variously 
called (too'dis, ttiwAA'dzs), and even 
(ta'tfrvdzs), of which the first is most 
usoali the second not uncommon, and 
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tlie last Tery rare from edaoated 
speakers. 

'WUtf likewise sidewise (laV-kwa'tzs 
se't'dwd'tss), with distinct diphthong. 

"Wifef midwife housewife goodwiro. 
Here orthographical readers say (mi*d« 
waVf Ha'M*sw9'tf gi<:dw9f-f). But 
(mt'dt'f ) is more common, and no actor 
would speak otherwise in describing 
Qaeen Hab, RJ 1, 4, 23 (717, 54). 
The thread-and-needle-case is always 
called a (Hos'tf ), and the word (H9'st), 
now spelled hm»y, shews the old disase 
of (w), and similarly (gN'dt), now written 

-■wiehj Greenwich Woolwich Norwich 
Ipswich (Qrt *nt'd ^h Wti-lid^zh No*rid ^zh 
J'psfd^sh). The last is the local pro- 
nondation, (f'pewft^sh) is merely ortho- 
graphical, and similarly I have heard 
the Astronomer Royalsay(Grii'nwtt^8h). 
Living in the place, no doubt (Grrn- 
•d^sh) is an abomination in his ears. 
Railway porters also are apt to * corrupt ' 
names of places orthographictdly, as 
when they call Utioxeter (/uuto*ksttii)| 
in place of (s'ksetB). 

'9th^ speaketh (spii'keth). The ter- 
mination having gone out of use, the 
{pronunciation is purely orthographical. 

•M pitted pitied, added (pi* ted prttd, 
8B'ded). The -ed is lost in (d, t), except 
after (t, d). What the yowel is, seems 
to have been a matter of doubt from 
Tery early . times, -iW, -#4 constantly 
interchanging in MSS. At present 
(-ed, -td, -j^) are heard. Few make 
the distinction, here given, between 
pitUd and pitiiii. 

-M, -'«, -a: princes prince's, churches 
church's, paths path s, cloth's cloths 
clothes, wolves (pn'nsczs, tshoo'tshezs, 
paadhzs paaths, kbths kldths kloodhzs, 
wnIvss). The vowel in -«« is subject to 
the same doubt as that in -&d. In the 
genitive path**, I am accustomed to 
give (-tbs), in the plural path; to give 
(-dhzs). The plural dotha is unfiimiUar 
to me, and my pronunciation is ortho- 
graphical. In eiothea the th is usually 
omitted, as (klooVzs, tWt^zs). The 
cry (ol i\oo) ! for old dothet ! used to be 
very well known in London fi% years 
ago, andis not yetquite extinct; although 
the familiar lon^-bearded Jew, with a 
black bag over his shoulder and a Dutch 
elock (really a Schwarzwalder Uhr) 
under his arm, the pendulum separate 
and held in his hand, while one finger 
moved the hammer which struck the 
hour, beating a ringing time to his (ol 



t1o0 ! tloo ! tloo !), has given place to a 
"card" left in an envelone addressed 
" to the mistress of the nouse," and 
offering to buy *' wardrobes" to any 
extent, "for shipment to the colonies" ! 

III. Varioui Initial SylMdes. 

a-, with various following conso« 
nants : among astride alas abuse avert 
advance adapt admire accept affix v, 
announce append alert alcove abyss. 
The utmost variety prevails. When 
two pronounced consonants follow, as 
in accept advance admire alcove (fekiBC'i^t 
8Bdvaa-ns oedma't** lelkod'v), there is 
generally an unobscured (ae). Other- 
wise the ordinary custom is to pro^ 
nounce (e, «), or even Ch) with exces- 
sive brevity and inoistinctness, on 
account of the following accent. On 
the other hand, some speakers insist on 
(ah), or even (»), although for (se) they 
feel oblig^ to glide on to the following 
consonant This is usually done when 
the following consonant is doubled in 
writing, and the pronunciation is then 
orthographical, asm (8ena'u*ns,flepe*nd), 
and in unusual words as (»brs). But 
(vma'q, i^'hmo'q, ah;ma*q, SBmo-q) may 
all be heard. If any one say («), as 
(fma-q), it is a pure mistake. 

e-f with xanous preceding conso- 
nants: elope event emit, beset b^n, 
depend debate, despite destroy, precede 
repose. None of these worais are of 
Saxon origin, hence varieties of fanciful 
and orthofijaphical pronunciations, as 
(e, ii), and the more usual, but unac- 
knowledged (t) . In some cases, as decent 
descent diaaent, fear of ambiguity will 
lead to (dii'sent diise-nt disse-nt), but 
the two last words are usually (dise*nt). 
In emerge immerge^ we have occasionally 

iii-moardzh rmmaaidzh), but usually 
tmaedzh) for both. After (r) the (s) 
is predominant. Simple (e) is often 
(ii) or (i), as (iiloo'p, livcnt), but (i) 
seems easier for English organs at 

S resent. Many insist on (bese % begi'n, 
epe*nd), etc.. but this seems to me 
theoretirad, though I hear occasionally 
!)«-, dii-)» etc. In deapite deatroy, the 
s) preserves the (e) in my mouth, and 
[ say (despe't't destroV*). In ecliffae I 
think I usually keep (e) and say 
(eklt'ps), but cannot oe sure of not 
often saying (tjklt'ps^. 

^t-, Dinocular biennial bilingual. 
Here usage varies. Some insist on 
distinct (bd'O* ^ut others use (bi) when 
the word has become familiar. Thus 
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(be%no*kt^lB) used alwa^rB to be said, 
but Bince the binocular microscopes and 
opera glasses baye become common, 
(bino'kiMlv) is often beard. In bit«et 
we hear both (boVse-kt b»8e*kt) often 
from the same mathematical speaker, 
at short intervals. When the accent 
falls on the dr-, we usually haye (br), as 
hicffde bipanma (brsikl brp^res^, but 
occasionally (bo't) remains, as binary 
(be'i'nvri); compare combine eombina" 
Hon (kombd'rn ko:mbtn«f'Bhun^. 

di-j direct divide (dnre'kt at'yo'rd). 
The last word has always (dOy the first 
has constantly (da'i). The same diver^ 
aity exists in this word with dive»t 
divertion, etc. All these (da't) are 
clearly orthographicaL 

O'f pro-, etc. : oblige occasion oppose 
promote produce r. propose (•bloVd^h 
okee'Ehvn opoo*z pr0nioo*t prodtiiu'S 
prop«o'z^ seem to be my pronunciations, 
out (o) IS sometimes heard in all, and 
(«) occasionally, as I should be much 
obliged to you if you would oecationally 
promote this propoealf (a't* shodbt 
md'tshBblo't:d^zh ^shtiuu iif^wdvkM*- 
zhsneli prumoo't dht:8prvpoo*zvl). 

tO'f to-morrow together (tumoTO 
tuge'dhB). I have been accustomed to 
consider these my pronunciations, but 
suroect that I often fall into (ttf-, t«-)« 

/or-, fore^ : forbid forgave forego 
foretell (fAbrd fAgi'-y foo'goo'w foo'- 
te-ll). But the two last have firequently 
simple (fA-). 

iy« Unemphatie Words, 

These words may become emphatic 
or receive more or less degrees of force, 
causing their sound to vary. They 
have therefore clear forms and obscure 
forms, and these forms are assumed 
pretty much at the pleasure of the 
speaker. The obscurity often amounts 
to absolute suppression of vocality. 
They are here given, in the order of 
frequency of occurrence, according to 
Mr. D. Nasmyth (Practical Linguist, 
English, 187 In who determined this 
order hy actual numeration in books of 
exceedingly different charader. The 
dear sound is given first, separated by 
a (~) from the rest. 

and (send — ^vnd, vn, n, nh), the (d) 
ii most frequently omitted before a con- 
sonant, as bread and milk (bre:dimmrlk). 
The sound is often so extremely brief 
that it is recognized by instinct rather 
than by hearing. 

the (dhii— dbt dhy dhj dh dhe dhu 



dha). Some speaken dwaya say (dhi) 
or (dhy), for it is difficult to determine 
the precise sound. Others use (dht), 
and even try to keep (dhi, dhii), before 
vowels only. In poetry this (dhi) 
becomes (diu) or even (dh). Before 
consonants some endeavour to use 
(dhe), but this generally results in 
(dhB) or (dha), and singers are usually 
taugnt to sing (dhaa), precisely as if 
the word were written ther, 

I (a't). In received speech this wonl 
does not change in losing force. Whidi- 
ever of its various sounds a speaker 
chooses (1100, o') for his normal pro- 
nunciation is preserved throughout. 

you (jun^JU, JN, jv). The (jv) is 
not recognized. After (t, d) the (j) 
often passes into (^sh, ^zh), but this is 
also not recognized. Both are frequently 
heard neverSieless. 

hs (Hii— Hi Ht i t). The (h), which 
includes (uh, [h), according to the 
speaker's habits, is constantly lost when 
he is enclitic. 

she (shu— shi sht sh<H). The last is 
frequent in rapid convorsation. 

it (it). This does not seem to vary, 
except of course as (-i) when convenient, 
but even this is ratner * poetical.* 

toe (wii— wi w»). The (w) is never 
lost. 

th^ (dh00*j— dh« dhe), but not de- 
generating to (dhv). 

have (hsbv — hw uv v). The (h, Hh, 
|h) is constantly omitted when the 
word is encUdc, and simple (v) occurs 
after a vowel. 

will (wil— wul wl 1). The (1) is 
frequent after a vowel. 

shall (sbsel— shl shlh). The last 
form is frequent. 

one (wan— WBn). The degradation 
into (vn) is not received. 

to (tuu — tu iu t«). Often extremely 
short. The pronunciation {too) may be 
heard from old people and Americans 
occasionally. Tne difference between 
to too two is well shewn in such a 
sentence as : I gave two things to two 
men, and he gave two, too, to two, too 
(a't' g«0v tuu*tht:qz t«tuu' men, vnHii*- 
geey tuu'tuu: tutuu'tuu:). 

be (bii—bi hi bu). The last form is 
careless. 

there (dhee* — dhu), before vowels 
(dhee*r dher dhvr). 

a {ee*i ^ < ah «|. ' Careful speakers* 
use (f) or (ah), out these souads are 
quite theoretical ; and (n) or (a) is the 
only usual sound. Before a vowel (on 
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m). Before (h), beginning an nnao- 
cented syllable, it is now the fashion to 
write a, and I suppose to say {ee) or 
(m'i), bat I always use an, and say (sem) 
with a secondary accent, not omitting 
the following (h), but rather gaining 
a falcmm for its introduction, as an 
histcrical account, an harangue (8e:n- 
Htsto'rtkvl vkeVntj e:nHBr8B-q). 

my (ma't — mi), in myself, my lord, 
always (mt), but otherwise (ma'») is 
constantly preseryed pure, (mi) is Irish. 

hit (Htzs, Hiz — ^tz), the (u) commonly 
lost when enclitic. 

our (d'u*, e'M*r), presenred pure. 

your {juu\ JMiTr— xb, Jitr). Although 
(jv) is not unfreqfuent, it is not recog- 
nised. 

her fnaa Hoor— « «r). The (h) is 
dropped constantly in he hie him her, 

their, treated as thtre* 

of (07 — OT «T b), the (b) is very 
common before consonants. Several 
old speakers still say (af). 

would (wild— w'd d)y the last after 
vowels. 

thould (shtid— sh'd sh'd), the last not 
veiy nnfrequent. 

or fA4 AAr or — ^a Ar % «r), the (r) 
only oefore a vowel; the (a) most 
common, but (b) not uufrequent before 
a consonant. Similarly for nor» 

for (fAA fAAr for — fA fir fB iBr) 
treated like or, but (fB fsr) are very 
common. 

that (dhiet-HihBt dh't). The demon- 
stratiTC pronoun is always distinct, the 
subordinatine conjunction and relative 
are almost always obscure, as / knew 
that that that that man eaye ie not that 
that that one told me (einoo'dh't dhset 
dh'tdhfls't msn sez iz-not-dhs't dh't- 
dhas'twan t^*«7'ldmi). 

on (on), preserved clear. 

do (duu— du dtf dB), the last not so 
rare. 

which (whitsh wftsk — ^wh^tsh witsh). 



Some speakers always preserve (whitsh) , 
others always preserve (witsh). 

who (huu — Hu nu u), but (n) is 
rare. 

by (be'i), preserved pure, (hi) is 
hardly in use. 

them (dhem — dhym dhmn), the last 
not thought 'elegant' The (em Bm) 
forms are due to the old hem, and are 
common enough even from educated 
speakers, but usually disowned. 

me (mii— mi mi mB), the last is, 
perhaps, Irish, common in (tuumB 
m>m*mB widh'ms) to mcj from me, with 
me, etc. 

were (wee*^ wee'r, wee, waer— we 
WBr). 

with (widh with— wi), generally 
preserved pure, (with) is heard from 
older speakers. 

into (i'nttf intuu* — intM inte), un- 
emphatically neither syllable receives 
force. 

can (knn — k'n kn), the last forms 
common. 

cannot (ksB'not, kaant^l, kept pure. 

from (from — frem), orten kept pure, 

ae (sis ei — «z z), («z) oomiiMniy (i) 



ue (es -Bs), both common. 

eir (see, sear— sb), and after yea 
simply (b), as yee eir (ja*SB). 

madam (nue'dBm — nusm mem mim 
mem mem m'm m). After yee and no 
the syllable used by servant girls is (or 
was, for the use is declining^ hard to 
seize. No ma'am is not at all (noo*wm), 
but nearer (nom^^m), the first (m) 
beinff short, and the second intro- 
duce by a kind of internal decrease 
of force, which is scarcely well repre- 
sented by a slur, but I have no sien for 
it, and so to indicate the dissyllabio 
character I write helplessly (nom'm, 
jc'sm'm). I have not succeeded in 
uttering the sound except enclitioally. 



Numerous other peculiarities of modem pronunciation would 
require careful consideration in a full treatise, which must be passed 
over at present. The following comparison of Mr. Melville Bell's 
'careful' system of unaccented vowels and my own 'colloquial' 
pronunciation will serve to show perhaps the extreme limits of 
* educated ' pronunciation. Mr. Bell has divided his words in the 
usual way, forming an isolated or pada text. I have grouped mine 
as much as possible into those divisions which the native speaker 
naturally adopts, and which invariably so much puzzle the foreigner 
who has learned only from books. This grouping gives therefore 
a combined or sanhiid text. Mr. BeU's specimen is taken from 
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pp. 13 and 14 of his 'English Yisible Speech' (no date, but sub- 
sequent to his larger work, which was published in 1867), as con- 
taining his latest views. In transUteratmg his symbols I retain (i) 
for his * point-glide,' or glide from the vowel to his untrilled (r^,), 
see (1098, be). In diphthongs Mr. Bell's 'glides' are represented 
by (i, u) connected with a vowel bearing an acute accent, as (4i, id). 
Mr. Bell's aspirate is represented by (Hh), see (1133, b'). It should 
be remembered that (Q, 3) are the capitals of (b, 9), and (:A, :£) 
of (a, e) ; that {') is the primary and (:) the secondary accent, both 
written immediately after the vowel in the accented syllable ; and 
that in connected writing, marks of accent are not distinguished 
from marks of emphasis. In unconnected writing, like Mr. Bell's, 
(*) prefixed marks emphasis. Mr. Bell does not write the accent 
wnen it falls on the first syllable of a word, and he writes it in other 
cases before the initial consonant of the accented syllable, according 
to his own syllabic theory ; but in this transliteration the usual palaeo- 
type customs are of course followed. Mr. BeU has not always been 
very careful, as it appears to me, in marking quantities, but his quan- 
tities are here carefully reproduced. I have not thought it necessary 
to give the usual speUmg, aa most of the sentences are very familiar. 

Melvtlle Bell. Alex. J. Ellis. 



Mfsel^i'ntiis SB'nhtenhsyz, 
Pro'VBjbz, etsB'tBrah. 

Ah lojdzh de^'Tj'faim, 
Ah fai'*rof-tBmhpBid fe'lo. 
Whot ah fitt'ToiBS tE'mhpest. 
Ah wdi'Tpt-Hhe'id tEToiBi. 
Ah T^V'T^iq sta'bohin do'qhki. 
Ah glo''rotBs nhiU'vest-t^m. 
Nx'mbBiz ahnd O'bdzhekts. 
Ah na'mbtu ohv prktshuhiz. 

Ko'inz w^its ahnd mE'zhuLiz. 
Dhts iz ahn ii'zi bi^k tti r^iid. 
PHiz ddunht biit dhy dog. 
Ah proy-tt Irtll gdu'ld-ftnhtsh. 
Dhy njuu nhau'zyz ohv paj'ly- 

menht. 
Ah peek ohv pl^'tq koidz. 
Ah ksB'pitahl kaind ohv wA'tsh- 

dog. 
Ah vE'r^t ptktiuhroE'sk duld 

Hh&us. 
WhAt ah mahgnrfisenht piis ohv 

wxjk. 
(7uld pr^o-vuibz ahnd wdiz 

maB'ksimz. 
lA^'lweez thtqhk bifoi* ju spiik. 
Liist sEd suu'nest mE'ndcd. 



Mt:s'Bltftf*njOB Se'ntensez, 
Pro'vibz, ^etse'tBrw. 

Qlaa'd^zh dee'*rtfaa:m. 
QfeV'rtteimpBd fe'lo. 
Who*tB ftAw'-rtBs te-mpest*. 
^wo't'TiHee'-.d te'ri/e. 
^rfV'nq sto'ben do-qkt. 
^gloo'^rios Haa*vystt8'i:m. 
Mo*mb)3z vn o*bd,zheks. 
^no'itbBrBv pi'kt^shBzs 

(prkti'^'z, prktjhu'zs). 
KoVnz wM'jts tmme'zhBzs. 
Dhrstz vnii'Zf btik tmii'd. 
Pliii*zdo'«7nt bii't dhido-g. 
D prrtQiH'l goo'w;idfi:nt^8h. 
Dhmtuu: ho'm *zez q vpaa-ltmynt. 

Qpee'kw pW*fqkaa:dzs. 
Qksd'pitBl ko't-nd-Bv wo't^shdoig. 

Qve:rtp»k:t^8h«re'Bk oo'tc^ld ho'us. 

Who'ts moegnrfiront pii'SBv 

wook. 
Oo'ipld provBbzs, wiwo'rz 

msB-ksimzs. 
iAaIw^z thtqk*, btfoo'-Ju spuk*. 
Lii'st* sed, suu'nyst' me*ndyd. 
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Melyille Bell. 

Fli God, o-nisi dhy Kiq, ahnd 

duu dhset dhalit tz r^^it. 
Meen pr^opdii'zyz, bact Grod dt's- 

pdu'zyz. 
Faast baind, faast *fdind. 
"W^ist noM, wAnht nobt. 
Liv abnd 'lEt liv. 
Ab bsed waj-kmabn kwo'r^elz 

widb Hbiz tuulz. 
Er^Endz in niid ai fir^Endz mdii'd. 
Al'dll juutb m^ks nii'dt ^idzb. 
Ab blaidb nbajt m^iks ab bluu*- 

mtq Ms. 
BE'tei ab siuaaI fisb dbabn abn 
- B'mbti dtsb. 
Boudz obv ab fE'dbiu fbk tM- 

gE'dbBi. 
Bs'tej bi abldu'n dbabn m bsed 

ka'mbpabiii. 
WbAt kaanbt bi ki^cd mzst bi 

endi^'d. 
Bi b16vl tu pr^o'intB; bact kw»k tu 

pBjfoj'm. 
Eo'mBii BEnbs gr^dvLZ in. aaI 

ka'ttbtr^fz. 
Tsbii'fublnes abnd gudn^'titcbj 

aj dby oi'nabmenbts obv 

VQW'tiA. 

Konsii'li'q fiAlbts tz bat 8B'dtq 

tu dbem. 
Kobmaa-nd JtosE'lf if ju wud 

kobmaa-nd a-dbiuz. 
FeoJsm'Toabnbs kob*qbk«Jz aaI 

di'fikalbttz. 
Dai'yt kiujz moj dbabn do'ktob- 

rtq. 
Dizau'v sBksE'B if ju wtid 

kobmaa'nd it. 
Dst iz dby wajst kdiad oby 

pO'VBltl. 

Bun wbAt JU AAt, kann wbAt 

m^i. 
Wudz &i liivz, diidz ai fr^uut. 
Dan dzba'stts, lav msorsi, 

proffi-kti's Hbiumrliti. 
Dogz dbabt b<uk mdust bait liist. 
li'Yil kobmiuntk^i'sbCTLZ kob- 

i*ol'pt g^^d msB'nvjz. 
:£*mbti vE'selz m^ik dby gr^test 

B&und. 



Alex. J. Ellis. 

Fii' God, o:n«dbBki*q, «nduu* 

dbsB'tdbBtiz 'ro'it. 
'Maen prepoo'zyzs, b'tGo'd drs- 

poo:zyz. 
Faast -ba'ind', faast -fe'ind'. 
"Wwstnot, wo-ntnot. 
Lry, tmle-t* liV. 
Qbae'dwoaikmBn ktpo*r«lz widb- 

iztuu'lzs. 
Freinzf'nnii'd a'fre:nzindii'd. 
^i: d'ljau'tb m^ksnii: di, ^^^^zb^sb. 
Qblo'i'dbnaait m^ksBblau-niM]^- 

£^0:8. 
Be'tBrB smAA*lff:sb dbBnBne*mti- 

dr.sb. 
Boa'dzByBfe:db« flo*ktBge:db«. 

Be'tBiBbo:n dbBninbsQ'd ko'm- 

pBni. 
Wbot kaa-ntbi ki^w'd masbir 

BndtW'd. 
B/sW*«7 tBpro'mts, b'tku^rk tB- 

pBfAA'm. 

£o:mBn8e'ns groo'ipzin AA'lko'n- 

trtzs. 
T ^sbiV 'fobies Bnge^'dn^^ : t^sbB 

BdbiAA'nBmynts by Yaa't^sbu 

(YOO'tlu). 

Konsii'liq fiAlts rzb't 8B*diqtB- 

dbym. 
KBmaa'nd ju'se'lf, ifjuwu'd 

(I'fjMd) kBmaa'nd O'dbBzs. 
F99:8mV*TBns koqkBz *aa1 di'fi- 

kBltizs. 
'Da'rBt ktuu*z moo''dbBn do'k- 

tBriq. 
Dizao'Y sakse's i£ruw«dkBmaa*nd^ 

It. 
De'ttzdbi waa'st* ka'fndBY 

pO'YBtl. 

Duu'wbotju 'AAt, (duu'wot^sbu 

'AAt) kom wbotm^tf'j'. 
'Wao'dzsB liivzs, 'dii'dzsB friiut. 
Duu d.zbo'stiSy lav maa'si, pras'k- 

tts jbumi'liti (jumrliti'). 
Dogz dbBtbaa'k -moost, ba'it liist. 
li'vl kBmtuu:nikM*sb'nz kvra'pt 

gud msQ'UBz. 
£*mti ve'SBlz mM'kdbB grM'tyst 

Bd'und. 
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M ELTELUs Bell. 
Egzaa-inhpll tii'tshyz mdi dhahn 

proii'sept. 
End£*T«i fohj dhy bEst, almd 

pr^ovai'd ahga'iilist dhy wajst. 
:E'v'rotbohdiz brznes iz ndu*- 

bohdf z brznes. 
Dhy br^di'test Idit kaasts dhy 

doj'kest shad'do. 
Dby f LI ohy Gk>d tz dby bigt'ii- 

tq ohv wrzdBm. 
:Aa1 axi'thh' tr^-zbubiz ai yUr 

abnd flii'ttq. 
Qud wsidz kost ns'tbiq hat ai 

wsjth mstsh. 
Hhii dhaht gt'yeth tti dby p«i 

lE'ndetb tu dby Lojd. 
Hbii dx'bllz Hbtz gift nhu gtVz 

tn taim. 
Hbii HbM sduz brgSQ-mbllz msst 

not g(5u 'bej-fttt. 
Hbdup bq difaxi'd m^i'ketb dby 

Hbait stk. 
Bbii Hbtf wAnbts kobntE'nbt 

kse'nobt faind abn ii'zt tsbei. 
Hbii dbabt nduz Hbnnsclf *bEst, 

tstii'mz Hbtmse If 'liist. 
:Hb(5up iz gr^iifs bEst miuu'ztk. 
If w» du nobt scbdiuu* dui 

pse'sbtinz db^i wil stsbdiuu* 'as. 
In xuutb abnd str^sqbtb tbiqbk 

oby ^idzb abnd wii knes. 
It iz nE'v^ tuu Mt tu m£nd. 
If ju wi'sb ab tbiq dan, *g(5u ; 

if not, sEnd. 
Dzbo'kii^ltu slse'ndorz o'fon 

prgUuv si'T^res rndzbwbTotz. 
Kiip nobt noj ka'vyt wbAt iz nobt 

juTq dun. 
L&i'tq iz dby vdis obv ab syiv. 
Laojn tu ItV sez ju w«d wtsb tu 

dii. 
ME'dll nobt wtdb dbsBt wbitsb 

kobnsaoj-nz Ju not. 
M^ nobt ab dzbEst abt abn*- 

adb^rz tnfaxi'mtttz. 
If atsb iz ekspE'kted yfhei matsb 

iz grvnn. 
VE'nt ab tr^uu wxid iz 6p<5u*kyn 

m dzbEst. 



Alex. J. Ellis. 

Egzaa*mp'l tii't^sbez moo^-dbBn 

prii-sept. 
Ende'VB fodbBbe'st, wn piuvaVd 

«ge"nflt* db«w39'st*. 
E'vribddtz bfznys iz noobadtz 

brznys. 
Dbsbra't'tyst hi'it kaa*stsdb« 

daa'kyst' sbsB'do. 
Dbif tV : FBvQo 'd t :zdbtbf gt *ntqinr 

wrzd«ni. 
: AaI oa'tbli tre'zbvzs w^^'n vn- 

flii*t»q. 
G«d wdodz kAAst na'tbiq bato* 

waa'tb mot^sb. 
Hii'dbBt gt'vftb tedbBputt'* 

le'ndttb tvdbaLAA-d. 
•Hii do'b'lzs Htzgrft Hugrvz- 

fiita'tm. 
Hii'Hu Booz brse'mblzs ma'ssnt 

goo'w bee''fttt*. 
"Hoc *p-lo : qdifao d mM'kttbdbB 

Haat stk^ 
Hii'Hu wonts kvnte'nt, kfienvt- 

fa'tTid Bnii'Zf t^sbee*. 
Hii'dbvt nool'wz Htmse'lf "best*, 

estii'mzs Hi'mse'lf 'liist*. 
'Koo"piz griifs best* m»uu'z»k'. 
/fwtduu'not sabdiuu* a'tt'paB'- 

sbBnzs 'dhee^y wtlsabdtua '98. 
injua'tb Bnstre'qtb tbrqkBV 

M'jd.zb Bnwiiknys. 
Tlfzne-VB 'tuu Wjt tsme'nd. 
/fjuwrsb Btbrq dan, 'gooV ; 

ifiio-t, 'send. 
D^zbo'ktAilB slaa'ndBzs oo'fn 

pruuv sif'TidB rnd^zbBriz. 
Eiipnot nAka'vet wbotizno't 

La'«rv-^tq izdbBva'rs BVBsW'vf. 
Laan tslrv BZJiiwttdwrsb tBda'iV. 

Me'd'biot wtdbdbaj't wbit^sb 

kBnsaa-nz ju 'not. 
M^tf'knotB d.zbest BtBna'dbBz 

tnfaa'mitfzs. 
Ma't^sbfz ekspe'ktyd wbe'- 

ma'tsb/z grv'n. 
Me-ntB tniu waa-dtz spoo'k'nin 

dzbe'st. 
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Melyiixe Bell. 

M»sfohj*ti^nz ai dhy drsfplm 
ohv Hhii^mffi-niti. 

Nx'thtq <5u*TBikamz pae'shtsn 

mai dhahn sdi'leiihs. 
Nisd'sitt iz dhy ma'dh^To oliT 

mYEnhsIiBii. 



Alex. J. Eixis. 

MfsfAA't^sliOTLzs (mfsfAA'ttuunzs) 

a'ldhidrsiplin i^oyjhumas'mh* 

(LOVJumsB-ntt*). 
Nd'thtq 00:TBk3 mzs psQ'sliBn 

moo'*dhBn saVlyns. 
Nise'Bft* tzdhvma'dhtsr wvmve'n* 

sliBii. 



GoMPABiBON or MxLTXLLB Bell's Ain> Alex. J. Ellis'b Pkokunciations. 

The Parable of tlie Prodigal Son, which has been abeady given 
in Anglo-Saxon p. 534, Icelandic p. 550, Gothic p. 561, and 
Wycliffite English p. 740, is now annexed for companson, as 
transcribed from Mr. M. Bell's English Yisible Speech, p. 10, and 
as rendered by myself. Mr. Bell's is intended to represent a model 
pronunciation, and although the words are disjunct, they are meant 
to be read together, and the unemphatic monosyllables are treated by 
him accordingly, as (ah nhahd ahnd), which, under the emphasis, he 
would write (^i Hhsed send). My pronunciation is such as I should 
employ naturally if I had to read the passage to a large audience. 
The words connected in speech are connected by hyphens, instead of 
being run together as before, and the force is pointed out in each 
group. Mr. Bell had used hyphens to separate the syllables, but 
these axe omitted in order not to employ hyphens in different senses in 
the two versions. Accent and emphasis are written as before, see 
p. 1168. Mr. Bell's glides are indicated by (ai du j) as before, and 
his untrilled (r^) is thus marked. 

Pababls of THE Pbodigal Sost. Lttke XV. 11 — 32. 



Melville Bell. 

11. Ah saDrtyn msen nhahd 
tun sanz : 

12. ahnd dhy jaq^gOT^ ohv 
dhem s£d tu nhtz faa'dh-JBi: 
Po/i'dhui, giv mi dhy poj'shBU 
ohv gttdz dhaht fAA'leth tu mi. 
JEnd Hhi dtvai'ded sn'tu dhem 
Hhiz livtq. 

1 3. ^nd not mE'ni d^iz aah'f- 
ttu, dhy JZ'qgui san gsB'dhnid 
aaI tf^gE'dhBJ, ahnd tuk Hhiz 
dzhai'ni rnhtu ah foj ka-nhtr^i, 
ahnd dhej w^isted nhtz ss'b- 
stahnhs wi'dh rodi"Bt'BS Irviq. 

14. JSnd, when nhi nhahd 
spEnht *aa1, dhvro ahrdu'z ah 
mai'ti fsB'min m dhaet Isend; 
ahnd Hhi bigae'n tu bi in wAuht. 



Alex. J. Ellis. 

11. ^-808-tyn m8Bn HBd-'tuu 
sonz : 

12. ^n-dhB-JO'qgOT-Bv dhym 
sed t«-tz-faa*dhB, Eaa'dh^, giv- 
mi-dhc poo'^shBU-Bv-'gwdz dhvt- 
fA.A'leth ttt-mii*. JBnd Hi> 
dive'rded a*ntu-dhem Htz-lrviq. 

13. Qnd-no't me*ni d^^z aa'fbB, 
dhB-JO-qgB son gte'dhsd aaI 
tttge'dhB, Bn-ttt'k-iz dzhoo'ni 
intu-B-faa* ka*ntri, vn-dhee' 
W00*sted-iz ss'bstvns widh- 
ra'r«tos Irviq. 

14. Qn-whe*n ni-Bd-spe'nt 
•aaI, dhBr-Broo'z ■e-moi'tt fae'min 
in-dhaa't Isend, Bn-Hi-big8e*n 
ttt-bi-m-wo-nt. 
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Meltuxe Bell. 

15. Ahnd Hhi wEnht almd 
dzha'ind Hhtmse-lf tu ah srtizen 
ohv dhset kanh'tr^f, ahnd hM 
BEnht Hhtm rnhtu Hhiz f iildz tu 
f iid swdin. 

16. Ahnd 'flhii wud f^in- 
Hhahv fjld Hhtz bE-li wtdh dhy 
Hhasks dhaht dhy swain did lit : 
ahnd ndu msBn g^iv anh'tu 
Hhtm. 

17. J^nd, when Hhi k^fim tu 
Hhtmse'lf, Hhi sBd, Hhau ni£*n» 
nh^d saxi'yahnhts ohv mi 
faa'dhBiz nhaev broEd inaf* ahnd 
ttf spej, ahnd 6i pE'n'sh wtdh 
Hha-qgoj. 

18. A'i w»l ahr^4i'z ahnd gdu 
tu mi faa'divBif send wtl s^i 
s'nhttf Hhtm, Eaa'dhBr, ii nhahy 
stnd ahgE'nhst HhE-ynn, a«d 
bifoi' dhii, 

19. ahndsemndumoiwai'dhi 
tu hi kAAld dhdi B's.n : m^ik mt 
ahz wan ohv dhdi nhaiid 
ssoi'vahnhts. 

20. JEnd Hhi ahr^^^u'z, ahnd 
k^m tu Hhtz faa'dhBJ. Bat, 
when Hhi waz JEt ah gr^^it w^i 
'off Hhtz faa'dhsT saa nhi'm, ahnd 
Hhaed kohmpse'shim, ahnd r^sen, 
ahnd f£l ohn Hhtz nsk, ahnd 
'kist Hhtm. 

21. Ahnd dhy san sEd a-nhtw 
Hhtm, Faa'dhBJ, di nhahv sthd, 
ahgE'nhst HhE'vnn, send th 'dhai 
8&it, ahnd aem ndu moi 'wau'dht 
tu hi kAAld dhii san. 

22. Bat dhy faa'dkBi sEd tt« 
Hhtz saxi'yahnhts, Brtq foith dhy 
bEst rdub, ahnd "put it on nhi'm ; 
send put ah r^tq ohn nhtz Hhaend, 
ahnd shuuz ohn nhtz f iit. 

23. Ahnd brtq nht'dhu dhy 
fsB'ted kaaf, ahnd kil it, ahnd 
lEt as iit ahnd hi me*ri. 

24. Foj dhts mai san woz d£d, 
ahnd iz ahlai'y ahgE'n; nhi woz 
loB^, ahnd iz fdund. Ahnd dha 
bigeen tu hi mE'n'. 



Alex. J. Ellis. 

15. f)n-i-we*nt m-dzho'i'nd 
Himsc'lf tu-v-srtizvn vy-dhse't 
ko'ntn', vn-i-se'nt-im rntu-tz- 
f iildz ttf-fii'd swd'ih. 

16. Dn-i-w«d-&tf'n Bv-frld iz- 
be'li wtdh-dhB-HO'sks dhvt-dhti- 
sworn dtd-ii*t:en-noo*-msen gd^y- 
dntu-Him. 

17. Qn-when-i-ktf^mtu-tmself, 
Ht'sed, Haume*niHa'i'd sae-ysnts 
«y-mt-faa'dhBz «y-bre'd-inaf vn- 
tw-spee*', OTL-a'r pe'itsh widh- 

HO'qgQ. 

18. a;'t'-wil Bra'iz vn-goo' tu- 
mt-faa'dhBr, wn-wil-s^tf *j • entn- 
Hrm, Faa'dhOT, o'l-By-srnd 
vge'nst HeVnOTi-bifoo'*-dhii*, 

19. «n-9m-noo* moo' woe'dhi 
tu bi kAAld dho'i-so'n : m^^'k-mi 
«z-wa'n-«y-dh9'i Ho'i'd sao-yants. 

20. ^n-t-Broo'Z «n-ktftf*m tu- 
iz-faa'dhB. Bat-whe'n-i-WBZ-je*t 
v-gree'yt wee 'oof, Htz-fiia'dhB 
SAA-Htm, Bn-HSB'd kBmpseshB n, 
Bn-rsB-n, Bn-fe'l on-tz-ne'k, Bn- 
ki'st Htm. 

21 . Qn-dhB-san sed anta-Hinn, 
Faa'dhBr, e'i-By-srnd Bge'nst 
HC'y'n, Bn-in-dha'r sa'it, Bn-Bm- 
noo' moo' wao'dhi tt«-bi-kAA'ld 
dha'i-san. 

22. Bdt-dhB-faa*dhB sed tu-i'z- 
saa-yBnts, Brtq foo'th dhB-be*st 
roob, Bn-pMt-it-o*n-H»m, Bn-p«t 
B-rfq on-tz-H8e*nd, Bn-shuu'z on- 
iz-fii*t. 

23. Dn-brt-q Hi'dhB dhB-fae't- 
ed kaaf, Bn-krl-it, Bn-le't-Bs iit 
Bn-bt-me'ii. 

24. FA-dhrs ma'i'-san wbz- 
ded, Bn-tz-Bla'i'y Bge*n, nii-WBz- 
loo'st, Bn-tz-fa'tmd. Qn-dh^- 
bigeB'n tM-bi-me ri. 
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25. K&n Hhfz e'IcIbi san -woz 
«n dhy f iildy ahndy aez Hhi k^im 
ahnd drotm nil t«« dhy Hh&uQ 
Hhi Hheoid miun'ztk ahnd 
diB'nhBtq. 

26. Mad Hhi tAjlA -wsn ohy 
dhjf sQU'TahnhtSy ahnd aaakt 
what dhiiz thtqz numht. 

27. Ahnd Hhi sad s-nhtif 
Hhfza, DhJSii hrg^'dhBr^ iz kxm ; 
ahnd dhii faa'dhvi nhahz kild 
dhy fs'ted kaaf, hikAA*z Hhi 
flahth igiflii'yd 'Hhiai bM ahnd 
B&und. 

28. Ahnd nhi woz ffi'qgTo^ 
ahnd wud noht gdn m : dheoi*- 
fohi k^m HhVz faa-^wr^ dut» 
ahnd entToii'ted nhtm. 

29. Ahnd nhii, aa'nhsvTotqy 
SBd tw Hh»z faa-dhoi, Lda, dhiiz 
ma'nt jiiiz dtf ai bqojy dhi» 
mi*dh«j trahnhsgr^'st 4i aht B*ni 
tidm dh^ kohmaa'ndmenht : 
ahnd Jit dhdu nx'w gd'yest 
nui ah *kid, dhaht 6i m&t m^ 
mBT^f wtdh mt frgEndz : 

30. bat ahz saun ahz dhta 
dhid Ban woz kam, whitsh 
Hhahth divduj'd dh&i Irviq 
wtdh hai'lvta, dh&a Hhahst kild 
fohi Hhtm dhy fsB'ted *kaaf. 

81. Ahnd ^li sBd a'nhtu nhim 
San, dh&u ajt S'tbi wtdh mi, 
ahnd *aa1 dhaht 6i nhsBY tz 
dhion. 

32. it woz miit dhaht wi 8ht«d 
mifik mwTj, ahnd be glsd: 
fbhi dhts dMi br^a'dhHi woz dsd, 
ahnd tz ahlid'Y ahgE'n, send woz 
lost ahnd tz finnd. 



Albz. J. Eixis. 

25i NdVfz e*ld« son w«z-in 
dh«-fii*ld, send isz-i-kBrm «n 
drau na'i ttf-dhti-Ho'ti's, Kt-Hoed 
mida'ztk «n-daa*n8tq. 

26. ^-t-kAA*ld wa'n-«v-dh« 
BOd'vvnts, m-aa*akt wh^t dhiiz 
thtqz ment. 

27. Qn-t-se'd-on-tu-Htm, 
Bho't bro-dhBr tz-k8*m, mi-dho't- 
faa'dhvr vz-ktld dhB-fsB'ted kaaf, 
btkAA'z-t Hseth rtsii'Yd Htm sMf 
vn-eaVnd. 

28. Qn-^wBz ffi'qgrt, m-wt«'d 
-not goo *tn : dhee'*£A. k^m Htz- 
faa*dhBr e'tit, tm-entrii'ttd-Htm. 

29. Qn-'Hii, aa'nssrtq, sed ttt- 
tz-£aa*dh«, Loo'u^, dhiiz-me'nt 
jh'z dtf-o'f-BdO'Y-dhi, nd't'dhn 
trssnsgre'st ai «t-e*nt taVm dha't- 
kemaa'ndmynt ; «n-je*t dha'i« 
ne*YB gM'Yyst *mii «-*ktd, dhtrt 
e't-ma'tt-nLMk-me'rt wtdh-mi- 
fre'ndz: 

80. bat vz-sann-Bz dhts dha't- 
8a*n wnz-ka'm, whttsh-oth- 
diYoV'd dha'f-lt-Ytq wtdh- 
'Haa'lBts, dha't<-Bst ktld £a. *Hun 
dhv-fsB'ted *kaaf. 

81. Qn-t-se'd-an tu-Ht'm, San, 
dha't«-'t 'e*vB-w»dh-mt, «n**AAl 
dh«t-a'f-He'Y-tz-dba't-n. 

32. il-w6Z-miit dhot-wf-shod- 
mtfdk-me*rt «n-bt-gl8B*d, fi-dht'B 
dha't bra*dhB wsz-de'd, «n-tz 
tilai'Y Bge*n, m-wsz-loo'st «n-tz- 



"SsouBK Sphluno^ Past joxd Possiblb. 

It is impossible to pass OYer these specimens of pronunciation 
without comparing them with orthography, in the spirit of the 
remarks in Chap. YI., pp. 606-632. Hence I annex the same 
passage in fonr different practical orthographies of the xvn th and 
th centuries. 
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First, after « Barker's Bible," 1611, the date of the Authorized 
Version, shewing the orthography in which it was presented to the 
English public. 



The ftiU title of this edition is i 
njn* I The I HOLY | BIBLE, | Con- 
teyning the 6ld Tefta- | ment, and the 
New : J V Ntwl^ tran/lated out of \ 
the Onginall Tonnes : and with | the 
former Tranflations dili^ntly | com- 
pared and reuiaed, by nu | Maieftiea 
Spedall Com- | mandement. | IT Ap^ 
pointed to he read m Churehee, | 
Y IMPEINTED I at London by 
Sobert | Barker, Printer to the | Kings 



moft Excellent | Maieftie. | Anno Dom. 
1611. I Oum PriuiUgio. 

Large folio, for placing on reading 
desks in chnrohes. Text in bU<£ 
letter; Cha|)ter headings in Roman 
type. Supplied words (now usually put 
in Italics) not distinguished. Press- 
mark at British Museum (on 11th 
October, 1873, the date is mentioned, 
as alterations occasionally occur in these 
press-marks) "76, 1, 4 
1-2 • 



Secondly, in " Glossic," the improved form of Glossotype (given 
on pp. 15, 614), which I presented to the Philological Society on 
20 May, 1870, or about a year after Chap. YI. was in type. This 
paper on '^Glossic" is printed in the Plulological Transactions for 
1870, pp. 89-1 18, entirely in the Glossic orthography. It is further 
explained and extended on pp. xiii-xx of the Notice prefixed to 
the Third Part of the present work, published 13 February, 1871, 
The principal object which I had in view, was the writing the 
pronunciation of all English dialects approximatively by one 
system of spelling founded upon ordinary usages, and for that 
purpose it will possibly be extensively employed by the English 
Dialect Society, which the Rev. W. W. Skeat started in May, 
1873. What is required for this purpose is more folly considered 
in § 2, Ko. 5, and is exemplified in §2, Ko. 10. Glossic was 
further explained before the College of Preceptors (see Edueatumal 
Times for May, 1870), and the Society of Arts (see their Journal 
for 22 April, 1870), as a system by which instruction might be 
advantageously given in teaching cluldren to read, and as a means 
of avoiding the " spelling difficulty," because writing according to 
this system, whatever the pronunciation indicated, would be per- 
fectly legible, without previous instruction, to all who could read 
in our ordinary orthography. This, together with completeness 
and typographical facility, was the aim of the alterations intro- 
duced subsequently to the printing of Chap. YI. 



As at present presented, there are 
only three glossic groups of letters, uo, 
dhy thy with which a reader is not 
£uniliar, and of these dh, sA, haye long 
been used by writers on pronunciation. 
The first, uo, has been employed for 



short 00 in wood, ou in would, o in 
woman, and u in put, as sng^tin^ all 
the four forms, oo, on, o, fi, by a combina- 
tion, MO, which had no other associations 
in EngliBh. The glossic combinations 
are, then, the Italic letters in : 



bMt baft haa caul coal cool 
kntt net gnat not nut fuot (for foot) 
height foil foul fmid — yea foay loAey — Aay 
jyea bWy toe doe, oAest /est, Jtoep ^pe, — 
/ie fie, thisi dhen (for thin), «eal seal, rush rousAe (for rouffe)y — 

ring iajf may toy ting — 
wer patr soar poor, purring patmng soarring moorring— 
deter deterring, star starry, abhor abhorring. 
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The flpellmg is not perfect, and, for 
QonYenienoe, combinatiomi rather than 
separate letters have definite soaodB. 
Thus M in nut has one sound, but the 
combinations uo, ou, mi, haye no trace 
of this sonnd. Similarly for h, th, dhy 
ahy sA, ehy the last combination being 
indispcDsable in English. Also r has 
two senses, according as it comes before 
a Yowel or not, and when it follows m, 
«», oa^ 00, it forms the diphthongs in 
'peer patr war poor, and hence mnst be 
donbled in peerring patrring soarring 
moorring, the first r forming part of the 
combination, and the secona the trill, b 
(pir'rtq pee'Tiq soo**nq yuu^'viq). The 
(j) sonncto, as ^, «) with permissible 
M following, are uniformly written er, 
wnen not Mforo a yowel, the r beine 
then untrilled ; but as er before ayowd 
would trill the r, il is necessary to write 
err in this ease, Uius mng = (ertq), but 
deterring = (dttae'rt({). In the case of or, 
or, 1 usM aar, our, m the papers cited, 
but I belieye it more consonant with 
usual habits to employ the same prin- 
ciple of combinational use, and to write 
star starri abhor abhorring = (staa 
staa*rt »bHAA* SBbHAA'nq). This, 
howeyer, has again the yery serious 
disadyantage of employing two signs 
or aa; or or aw, for the same sound 
(aaj or (aa). The whole use of 
r, in any practical system of spell- 
ing, must be a system of compro- 
mises. When the trilled r has to be 
especially noted in unusual places, as in 
Scotch or proyincial pronunciation, r* 
must be employed, and this sign may 
be of course always used. Tne un- 
trilled r should neyer be used where it 
may not be followed bj a trilled r. If 
we write toar, it is implied that 
either ^soo') or (soo*r) may be said. 
Hence it may not be used for the pro- 
yincifil sound of (soo') or (86v)=«o. 
The obscure unaccented or unemphatic 

SiUbles present another difficulty. As 
1 the («, oe) sounds, where (tnr, oar) 
may be sounded, are sunk into er, I 
think it best to sink all the («1, vm, 
vn) sounds into el, em, en. But those 
(«) sounds where (r) may not be 
sounded, I write a at present, though « 
would be perhaps better, if it did not 
unfortunately suggest (in) . Hence the 
prorindal (soo*, s68) may be written 
9oa-a, toa-u, or, without a hyphen, toaa, 
eoau, on the principle that when seyeral 
letters come together which might be 
read as different groups, the two first 



must be read together, and not the two 
last; thus toaa =900-0, and not eo-ao. 
Or, as is best, 9ooh\ the A' indicating 
this sound when forming a diphthong 
with the preceding letter. This V 
replacing (^) forms a yery important 
sign in dialectal glossic, and it ought 
really to replace untrilled r in or- 
dinary glossic spelling. But at present 
habits are too fixed for such an in- 
noyation. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary to 
mark accent and emphasis in eyery 
word. Hence I use (*) for accent, 
wheneyer the force does not fiedl on the 
first syllable, so that the absence of 
such mark indicates the stress on the 
fijrat syllable. This mark is put after a 
yowel when long, after a diphthong (and 
hence after the untrilled r in eer^ etc.), 
and after the first consonant following 
a short yowel. It thus becomes a maix 
of length, and may be inserted in all 
accented syllables when it is important 
to mark the length,— as, in dialects, to 
distinguish the short sound of oa in 
kaot' hood' =(kat Had) and not (kaat 
Haad), which would be written koo't 
hao'd, and are really the sounds heard 
when kart hard are written with the 
untrilled r; of course not the sounds 
of kar't, hof'd, which s(kffirt, HSBrd). 
In reoeiyed English the marking of 
quantity is not of much consequence, 
accented ee^ at, aa^ on, oa, 00, being 
receiyed as long, and t, e^ a, 0, u, uo, as 
short; and hence the omission of the 
accent mark is possible. Similarly, 
when el, em, en, eoce not obscured, write 
el*, em*', en •. 

Emphatic monosyllables haye (^ pre- 
ceding, as 'dhat dhat 'dhat man ted, 'too 
too fTMA, ei 'ei eu. The obscure unem- 
phatic form has not been giyen,. except 
m a, dhi for the articles. How far the use 
of such changing forms is practicable 
in writing cannot be determined at 
present. Phonetic spellers generally 
preserye the clear forms, just as children 
are taught to read at man and at dog, 
dkee wttom-an eau dhee,=(ee men SBnd 
ee dog, dhii wtrmaan saa dhii), instead of 
(vmsB'u vnvda'g, dhswimitm sAA'dht"). 
All these points are niceties which the 
rouffh usage of^ eyery-day life would 
neglect, but which the proposer of a 
system of spelling, founded in any 
degree on pronunciation, has to bear in 
mind. As pointed out before (630, be), 
eyen extremely different usages would 
not impair legibility. 
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Thirdly, Mr. Dauby P. Fry has, at my request, fdmiahed me with 
a transonptLon of the same passage into that improved system of 
English spelling which forms the subject of his paper in the Philo- 
logical Transactions for 1870, pp. 17--88y to which I must refer for 
a detailed account of the principles upon which it is constructed. 
The following abstract has been ^inuahed by Mr. Fry in his own 
orthography. 



£xpkmatorjf N0U9. 

"WordB deriyed directly from Latin, 
Gnsek, or Hebrew, rightly follow dhe 
etymological spelUng. In anch worda, 
dlie qneation iz not az to dhe ortho^ 
graphy, but az to dhe pronunciation. 

Words borrowed from liTYing tunga 
com into English in dheir natir dreea, 
and continue to wear it until dhey ar 
natnraliaed. 

In menny Enffliah words, in which 
dhe spelling differs from dhe pronun- 
ciation, dhe preliminary qaestion arizes, 
which shuld he altered,— dhe roelling 
or dhe pronunciation P In dhe rollow- 
ing specimen dhis question iz raized 
raadher dhan determmed. Dhe italiet 
suggest it in certain words. Ought not 
dhe correct, which iz stil dhe provincial 
pronunciation to be restorea to such 
words az one^ two^ antwer, tan? Az to 
dhe laast, compare dhe English widh 
dhe German: 

dhe son der sohn 

dhe sun die sonne. 

Widh respect to aa, menny persons say 
anther, daneingy last, insted ot aani'er^ 
daaneinfff latut ; while dhe provincial 
pronunciation ojfaadher iz faidhtr, 

Dhe digraph dh iz uzed for dhe flat 
sound ov th, az in then ; for az M iz 
to t, so iz dA to <^ ; e.g. tin, thin; den, 
dhen. A new letter iz needed for dhe 
sound OT nff in hng ; and dhe want or 
it necessitates dhe clumzy-looking com- 
bination turn for dhe sound herd in 
Umggtr, Dne smaul capital u denotes 
dhe short sound ov 00, az in good (gud) ; 
dhe lonff sound, as in food^ heing ez- 
" by 00. 



Dhe gmerdl rule in English spelling, 
dhat a monosyllabel shal not end wicm 
a double (or dubbel) consonant, iz made 



tMtp«rta/. Hence, fd, mk, insted ov 
feU, nock. Dhe letter « iz delt widh 
like enny udher consonant; so dhat it 
iz dubbeled where enny udher oon- 
•onant wuld be dubbeled, and iz allowed 
to end a word, widhout bemg fdlowed 
by a servile or silent 0; az Aov, 
hawing; liv^ livving. Dhe rules 
which ar followed in voweL-apelling 
wil be obvious on inspection: dhua, 
for ezampel, it vnl be seen dkat a long 
vowel iz denoted by a dign^h, and a 
short vowel by a singul letter, in a 
monosyllabd ; and dhat in an accented 
syllabel, where dhe vowel iz short, dhe 
following consonant iz dubbeled, but 
not where it iz long. An aspirate 
digraph servs dhe same purpose az a 
dubbeled consonant in dlus respect. 
Where, howewer, in dhe present spell- 
ing, dhe servile iz uzea to denote a 
long vowel, dhat practice iz not altered ; 
az, <>rtj«. arou. 

Dhe flat consonants ar generally in- 
dicated, not onl^ in dh for th (gadhor 
for gather), but m v for/ (09 ror of), 
and in s for « (az for a$; ie for w) ; 
but no variation iz made in inflexions, 
so dhat t remains unaltered in words 
like has, his, voars, 

Dhe digraph, gh iz retained, when it 
iz not prMeded by m, az in might ; but 
when it iz preceded by u widh dhe 
sound ov /, gh iz omitted, and dhe 
present pronunciation iz expressedi az 
in muf. Generally, etymological silent 
consonants ar retained when dheir 
sUence can be determined by " rules ov 
position." 

No attempt iz made to denote accent, 
except in ahe ipstance ov dubbllng 
dhe consonant after an accented short 
vowel. 



Fourthly, Mr. E. Jones, whose efforts to improve our orthography 
are mentioned above (p. 590, note 1, and p. 591, note 2), and also 
in my paper on Glossic (Fhilol. Trans, p. 105, note 3, and text, p. 
106), has been good enough to transcribe the same passage in the 
orthography which he at present recommends. I gladly give in- 
sertion to the following condensed statement of '^ principles ' 
Punished by himsell 
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Andloffid SpeUing by B. J<m$9, 

Obfeet.'~-To rednee the diffioiilties of 
spdhng to a minimnniy wiUi the least 
{KMsible deriation from the ouzrent 
orthography. 

Uus, — 1. Immediate. To aamrt 
childreB, ignorant adults^ and foreigners, 
in learning to read books in the present 
spelling; andalsoibr writing purposes 
by the same, ooncorrently with the 
present system. 

2. Ultimate. To supersede, gradu- 
ally, as the pnbUc may feel disposed, 
the present spelling, 

ifMin*.—- Allow books in the Berised 
Spelling to be used in the National 
Schools, which would serve the double 
purpose of being the best means of 
teaching reading to children, and also 
of fitmuiarising the rising generation 
with the appearance of the new spelling, 
in the same manner as the Metric 
System is now exhibited in the National 
Schools. 

Omurdl Ifotst, 

1. It is assumed that the object of 
spelUng, or writing, is to express by 
letters, the sounds of wovds. 

2. In order to disarm prejudice, and 
to facilitate the transition from the new 
spelUng to the old in reading, it isjdesir- 
'able to make the difiference oetween the 
one and the other as little as possible. 

8. To do this the following general 
principle will serre as a safe ^de. 

Use eyery letter, and combination of 
letters, in their most common pow&r in 
the present spHeUing. 

The adoption of this rule settles 
clearly the point as between theretention 
of ' c ana * k ' for the hard guttural 
sound. ' C ' in its hard sound occurs about 
twelve times as often as *k' for the same 
sound, and six times as often as *k/ 'q,' 
and *x' together. In the following 
alphabet, therefore, *k,' *q,' and *x 
are rejected, and * c ' is called eay. 

A^n, in a still more decided pro- 
portion, the question as to the use of 
the digraph ** th," for the hard or the 
flat sound in this and thm^ is settled by 
the fact that *'th" represents the flat 
sound about twenty times as often as 
the sharp sound. *< Th " as in thin is 
indicatea by Italics. 



The long ah as in " alms" and u in 
<' put" are the only vowels for which no 
provision is made m the common mode 
of representing the vowel-soonds at 
present. These sounds however occur 
very rarely and in very f^w words^ they 
are marked respectively thus: almss 
&ms, put=pAt 

The Alphaha, 

12 3 4 5 6 7 
a, ft, ai, au, b, c, oh, 
mat, ahnsy maid, laud, bed, cat, chip, 



a '9 



e. 



10 
ee, 



11 



12 13 



14 



15 

ie. 



dog, met, meet, fim, go, hay, pin, pies. 



16 



17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
J, 1, m, n, ng, o, oe, oi, 
jet, lad, mat, nut, sing, not, foes, oil. 



24 

00, 



25 26 
ou, p, 



27 28 29 30 
_ r, s, sh, t, 
food, out, pen, run, sit, ship, ten, 

31 82 33 34 35 36 
th, th, u, ue, u, V, 
then, thin, tun, hues, bull, van, 

37 38 89 40 

w, y, a, ah. 

ward^ yard, zeal, vision. 

Jfote.^A.i the end of words y un- 
accented St. and accented y—ie. Also 
at the end of words otD=iOu and aw saw. 
This simple rule obviates the changing 
of thousands of the most common 
words. The little words, * be/ * me ' ; 
* go,' ' no,' etc, are used for the theo- 
retical, * bee,' * mee ' ; * goe,' * noe.' 

I*roHuneiation, 

As the pronunciation varies consider- 
ably even amon? educated people, the 
rule is followed here of inclining to the 
pronunciation indicated by the present 
spelling, and no attempt is made at 
extreme refinements of pronunciation. 
The pro^rtion of worcu changed in 
spelling, in the example given bdow, is 
about 1 in 3, or say 30 per cent. 
Children might be taught on this plan 
to read in a few lessons, and the trans- 
ition to the present spdling would be 
very easy. 
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PaEJlBLX of the PbODIGAL SoKy LXTKE XT. 11 — 32. 

Globsic Obihooeapht. 
11. A serten man had *too 



Babeer's Bible, 1611. 

11. A ceitaine man bad two 
bonnes : 

12. And the yonger of them 
faid to his father, Father, giue 
me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me. And he diuided 
Tnto them his Huing. 

13. And not many dayes after, 
the yonger Tonne gathered all 
togemer, and took his iou^iey 
into a £EU!re countrey, and there 
wailed his subftance with riot- 
ous lining. 

14. And when be had ^nt 
all, there arofe a mighty famine 
in that land, and he began to be 
in want. 

15. And he went and ioyned 
himfelfe to a citizen of that 
conntrey, and he fent him into 
his fields to feed fwine. 

16. And he would faine haue 
filled his beUy with the huf kes 
that the fwine did eate : and no 
man gaue vnto him. 

17. And when bee came to 
himfelfe, bee faid, How many 
hired feruants of my Mhers 
haue bread ynough and to fpare, 
and I perifh with hunger? 

18. I will axife and goe to my 
father, and will fay ynto him, 
Father, I haue finned againfl 
heauen and before thee. 

19. And am no more worthy 
to bee called thy fonne : make 
Ine as one of thy hired feruants. 

20. And he arofe and came 
to his father. But when bee 
was yet a great way off, his 
father faw him, and had com- 
paflion, and ranne, and fell on 
his necke, and kiffed him. 

21. And the fonne faid vnto 
him, Father, I haue finned 
againfl heauen, and in thy fight, 
and am no more worthy to be 
called thy fonne. 



sunz: 

12. And dhi yungger OY dhem 
sed too biz faadher, Faadher, giy 
mee dhi poarsben oy guodz dhat 
fauleth too mee. And bee di- 
yei'ded untoo dhem biz liYing. 

13. And not meni daiz aafber, 
dhi yungger sun gadheid aul 
toogedh'er, and tuok biz jumi 
intoo a far kuntri, and dhair 
waisted biz substans widh reiutus 
liYing. 

14. And when bee had spent 
aul, dhair aroa-z a meiti famin 
in *dhat land, and bee bigan* too 
bee in wont. 

15. And bee went and joind 
bimse'lf too a sitizen oy 'dhat 
kuntri, and bee sent him intoo 
biz fe^dz too feed swein. 

16. And bee wuod fain haY 
fild biz beli widh dhi husks dhat 
dhi swein did eet : and noa man 
gaiY imtoo him. 

17. And when bee kaim too 
bimse'lf, bee sed, Hou meni heird 
serYents oy mei faadherz haY 
bred enu*f and too spair, and ei 
perish widh bungger ! 

18. Ei wil arei-z, and goa too 
mei faadher, and wil sai untoo 
him, Faadher, ei haY sind agen'st 
bcYn and bifoa'r dhee, 

19. And am noa moar werdhi 
too bee kauld dhei sun : maik mee 
az wun OY dhei heird serYents. 

20. And bee aroa-z and kaim 
too biz faadher. But when bee 
woz yet a grait wai of, biz 
faadher sau him, and had kom- 
pa'shun, and ran, and fel on biz 
nek, and kist him. 

21. And dhi sun sed untoo 
him, Faadher, ei haY sind age'nst 
bcYu, and in dhei seit, and am 
noa moar werdhi too bee kauld 
dhei sun. 
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Pakablb of the Fbodioal Son, Lines xr. 11 — 32. 
Daitby p. Fbt. E. Jones. 



11. And he said, A certain 
man had two eons : 

12. And dhe yungger OY dhem 
said to Ids faadher, Faadher, giv 
me dhe portion oy guds dhat 
feinleth to me. And he divided 
unto dhem his liwing. 

13. And not menny days after 
dhe yungger son gadhered aul 
togedher, and tuk his jumy into 
a £eu* cnntry, and dhere waisted 
his substance widh riotous liy- 
ving. 

14. And when he had spent 
aul, dhere aroze a mighty fam- 
min in dhat land; and he began 
to be in want. 

15. And he went and joined 
himself to a dttizen ov dhat 
cuntry; and he sent him into his 
feelds to feed swine. 

16. And he wvld Mq hay 
fiUed his belly widh dhe husks 
dhat dhe swine did eat : and no 
man gaye unto him. 

17. And when he came to 
himself, he said, How menny 
hired seryants oy my faadher's 
hay bred enuf and to spare, and 
I peiTish widh hungger ! 

18. I wil arize and go to my 
faadher, and wil say unto him, 
Faadher, I hay sinned against 
heyyen, and before dhee, 

19. And am no more wordhy 
to be cauled dhy son : make me 
az on$ oy dhy hired servants. 

20. And he aroze, and came to 
his faadher. But when he waz 
yet a grait way off, his faadher 
saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fel on his nek, 
and kissed him. 

21. And dhe son said unto him, 
Faadher, I hay sinned against 
heyyen and in dhy sight, and am 
no more wordhy to be cauled 
dhy son. 



11. And he said, A sertain 
man had too sunz: 

12. And the yunger oy them 
said to hiz father. Father, giy 
me the porshon oy goodz that 
faxdeth to me. And he divieded 
unto them hiz living. 

13. And not meny daiz after 
the yunger sun gatherd aul 
togcrther, and tooc hiz jumy 
into a far cuntry, and thair 
waisted hiz substans with rieotus 
living. 

14. And when he had spent 
aul, thair aroez a miety fanun in 
that land; and he began to be 
in wont. 

15. And he went and joind 
himself to a sitizen ov that 
cuntry; and he sent him into 
hiz feeldz to feed swien. 

16. And he wtid fain hav flld 
hiz bely with the huscs that the 
swien did eet : and no man gaiv 
unto him. 

17. And when he caim to him- 
self, he said. How meny hierd 
servants ov my father'z hav bred 
enuf and to spair, and I perish 
with hunger ! 

18. I wil ariez and go to my 
father, and wil say unto him, 
Father, I hav sind against heven 
and befoer thee, 

19. And am no moer wurthy 
to be cauld thy sun : maic me az 
won ov thy hierd servants. 

20. And he aroez, and caim 
to hiz father. But when he woz 
yet a grait way of, hiz father 
saw him, and had compaahon, 
and ran, and fel on hiz nee, and 
cist him. 

21. And the sun said unto 
him, Father, I hav sind against 
heven, and in thy siet, and am 
no moer wurthy to be cauld thy 
sun. 
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Baseeb's Biblb, 1611. 

22. But the father iaid to his 
feruantsy Bring foorth the beil 
robe, and pnt it on him, and pat 
a ring on his hand, and fhooes on 
his feet. 

23. And bring hither the 
fatted calfe, and kill it, and let 
Ys eate and be merry. 

24. For this my fonne was 
dead, and is aliue againe; he 
was loft, & is found. And they 
began to be merry. 

25. Now his elder fonne was 
in the field, and as he came and 
drew nigh to the houfe, he heard 
muiicke & dauncing, 

26. And he called one of the 
feruants, and af ked what thefe 
things meant. 

27. And he faid vnto him 
Thy brother is come, and thy 
father hath killed the fatted 
calfe, becaufe he hath receiued 
him fafe and found. 

28. And he was angry, and 
would not goe in : therefore 
came his father out, and in- 
treated him. 

29. And he anfwering faid to 
his father, Loe, thefe many 
yeeres doe I ferue thee, neither 
tranfgrefled I at any time thy 
commandement, and yet thou 
neuer gaueft me a kidde, that 
I might make merry with my 
fiiendis: 

30. But as foone as this thy 
fonne was come, which hath 
deuoured thy lining with har- 
lots, thou hail killed for him the 
fatted calfe. 

31. And he faid ynto him, 
Sonne, thou art euer with mee, 
and all that I haue is thine. 

32. It was meete that wee 
fhould make merry, and bee 
glad; for this thy brother was 
dead, and is aliue againe; and 
was loft, and is found. 



Glo3sio Obihookafht. 

22. But dhi faadher sed too 
hiz servents, Bring foarth dhi 
best roab, and puot it on him, 
and puot a ring on hiz hand, and 
shooz on hiz feet. 

23. And bring hidher dhi fated 
kaaf, and kil it, and let us eet 
and bee men. 

24. For dhis mei sun woz ded, 
and iz alei'v agen*, hee woz lost, 
and iz found. And dhai bigan* 
too bee meri. 

25. Now hiz elder sun woz in 
dhi feeld, and az hee kaim and 
droo nei too dhi hous, hee herd 
meuzik and daansing. 

26. And hee kauld wun ov 
dhi servents and aaskt whot 
dheez thingz ment. 

27. And hee sed untoo him, 
Dhei brudher iz kum, and dhei 
faadher hath kild dhi fated kaaf, 
bikau'z hee hath risee'yd him 
saif and sound. 

28. And hee woz anggri, and 
wuod not goa in : dhairfoar kaim 
hiz faadher out, and entree*ted 
him. 

29. And hee aanswering sed 
too hiz faadher, Loa dheez meni 
yeerz doo ei serv dhee, neidher 
transgre'st ei at eni teim dhei 
komaa'ndment ; and yet dhou 
never gaivest mee a kid, dhat 
ei meit maik meri widh mei 
frendz: 

30. But az soon az dhis dhei 
sun woz kum, which hath 
divour'd dhei living widh haar- 
luts, dhou hast klLd for him dhi 
fated kaaf. 

31. And hee sed untoo him. 
Sun, dhou art ever widh mee, 
and aul dhat ei hay iz dhein. 

32. Itwozmeetdhatweeshuod 
maik meri and bee glad, for dhis 
dhei brudher woz ded, and iz 
alei'v agen*, and woz lost, and 
iz found. 
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Dabby P. Ebt. 

22. Bnt dlie &adher said to 
his servaats, Bring forth dhe best 
robe, and put it on him; and put 
a ring on his hand, and shoos on 
his feet: 

28. And bring hidher dhe fat- 
ted caalf, and kil it: and let ns 
eat and be merry : 

24. For dhis my son waz ded, 
and iz aliye again ; he waz lost, 
and iz found. And dhey began 
to be merry. 

26. Now his elder son waz in 
dhe feeld : and az he came and 
drew nigh to dhe hous, he herd 
music and daansing. 

26. And he cauled one oy dhe 
servants, and aasked what dheze 
things ment. 

27. And he said unto him, 
Dhy bmdher iz cum; and dhy 
faadher hath killed dhe fatted 
caalf, because he hath receeved 
him safe and sound. 

28. And he waz anggry, and 
wuld not go in : dherefore came 
his faadher out, and entreated 
him. 

29. And he aansu;ering said to 
his faadher, Lo, dheze menny 
years doo I serv dhee, neidher 
transgressed I at enny time dhy 
commandment : and yet dhow 
newer gavest me a kid, dhat I 
might make merry widh my 
frends : 

30. But az soon az dhis dhy 
son waz cum, which hath de- 
voured dhy liwing widh harlots, 
dhow hast killed for him dhe 
fatted caalf. 

31. And he said unto him. 
Son, dhow art ewer widh me, 
and aul dhat I hav iz dhine. 

32. It waz meet dhat we shuld 
make merry, and be glad : for 
dhis dhy brudher waz ded, and 
iz alive again; and waz lost, and 
iz found. 



£. JOBBS. 

22. But the father said to hiz 
servants, Bring for^ the best 
roeb, and pttt it on him; and put 
a ring on hiz hand, and shooz on 
hiz feet: 

23. And bring hither the fated 
c&f^ and dl it; and let us eet and 
be mery : 

24. For this my son woz ded, 
and iz aliev again ; he woz lost, 
and iz found. .And thay began 
to be mery. 

25. Now hiz elder sun woz in 
the feeld; and az he caim and 
drue ny to the hous he herd 
muezic and dansing. 

26. And he cauld won ov the 
servants, and askt whot theez 
thmgz ment. 

27. And he said unto him. 
Thy bruther iz cum; and thy 
father h&th cild the fated caf, 
becauz he haih reseevd him saif 
and sound. 

28. And he woz angry, and 
wAd not go in; thairfor caim hiz 
father out and intreeted him. 

29. And he ansering said to 
hiz father, Lo theez meny yeerz 
doo I serv thee, neether trans- 
grest I at eny tiem thy comand- 
ment ; and yet thou never gaivest 
me a cid, that I miet maic mery 
with my frendz : 

30. But az soon az this thy 
sun woz cum, which ha^A de- 
vourd thy living with harlots, 
thou hast cild for him the fated 
c&f. 

31. And he said unto him. 
Sun, thou art ever with me, 
and aul that I hav iz thien. 

32. It waz meet that we ahAd 
maic mery, and be glad: for this 
thy bruther woz ded, and iz 
aliev again: and woz lost, and 
iz found. 
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The reader will, I trusty excuse me for preserving in this book a 
record of those early phonetic attempts to which the book itself is 
due. Mr. Isaac Pitman of Bath, the inventor of Phonography, or 
a pecuUar kind of English shorthand founded upon phcmetic spell- 
ing, in his Phonotypie Journal^ for January, 1843, started the notion 
of Phonot3rpy or Phonetic Printing for general English use. In the 
course of that year my attention was drawn to his attempt, and I 
entered into a correspondence with him, which resulted in the con- 
coction of various schemes of phonetic printing, for which types 
were cast, so that they could be actually used, and specimens were 
pointed in the Phonotypio Journal, beginning with January, 1844, 
tiU by Decemb^, 1846, we considei^d that a practical alphabet 
had been reached.^ It was in this Journal that I commenced my 
phonetic studies,' and for one year, 1848, I conducted it myself. 



^ See snprik p. 607. 

* The following list of the principal 
phonetic essays which I pubushed in 
this Jonmal will shew the slow and 
painful process hy which I acquired 
the knowledge of speech-sounds neces- 
sary for the compilation of the present 
work. They form but a small part of 
the whole work, or even of my whole 
writings on this subject, and tne titles 
are merely presenrea as incUcations of 
in^iniabula, 

1844. 

On the letter R, pp. 5-12. 

On Syllabication and the Indistinct 
Vowel, pp. 33-43. 

Amburuities of Lan^age, pp. 71-73. 

Unstable Combinations, pp. 74-76. 

What an Alphabet should be (a trans- 
lated account of Yolney's L^Alfabet 
Europim applimid aux tongues AaiO' 
tiguea, with explanations^, pp. 106-114. 

Phonetic Literature (an account of 
the principal grammars, dictionaries, 
and miscellaneous treatises containing 
more or less extensile essays on 
phonetics and English alphabets ; it is 
Tery incomplete), pp. 133-144, 322- 
829. 

Phonotypic Suggestions, pp. 201-204. 

A Key to Phonotypy or printing by 
sound, pp. 266-270. 

The Alphabet of Nature, part I. 
Analysis of Spoken Sounds, pp. 1-128, 
forming a supplement from June to 
OecemDer, 1844. 

1846. 

The Alphabet of Nature, port II. 
Synthesis of Spoken Sounds, pp. 129- 
167 ; part III. Phonetical Alpnabets, 
p. 168-194, forming a supplement 
rom March to June, 1846. 

On the Yowel Notation, pp. 10-19. 



On the Natural Yowel, a paper by 
Mr. Danby P. Fry, (whoee present 
^ewB on orthography haye just been 
illustrated,) printed phonetically, pp. 
69-62, with remarks by A. J. Ellu, 
pp. 62-66. 

1846 (all printed phonotypically). 

Remarks on the New English Phono- 
typic Alphabet, up. 4-12. 



On Phonetic Spelling, pp. 124-128. 
"^ - of Pi 

171-174. 



Practical Form of Phonotypy, pp. 



The Contrast, Phonotypy v, Hetero- 



typy, pp. 197^206. 
Far, For, 



I 



Fur, pp. 306-308. 

1847. 

In May, this year, a vote of those 
interested in phonotypy wajB taken on 
the Alphabet, and results are given in 
an appendix, between pp. 148 and 149. 

The Principles of English Phonetic 
Spelling considered, pp. 181-207, 277- 
280, including errata. 

1848 (Phonetic Journal). 

Origin and Use of the Phonetic 
Alphabet, pp. 4-31. 

Tarn 0* 8hanter, printed in phono- 
typy, from the writing of Mr. Laing, 
of Ailmamock, with glossary, pp. 146- 
162, with remarks on Scotch Pronun- 
ciation by Prof. Gregory, Gaistairs 
Douglas, Laing and myself, p. 198, 
227-229, 276-282, being the first 
attempt at a stricter phonetic repre- 
sentation of dialectal pronunciation. 

On Bhyme, pp. 340-346. 

On Ist September, 1848^ I published 
my ** Essentials of Phoneucs. In lieu 
of a Second Edition of the Alphabet 
of Nature.'* It was printed entirely 
in the 1846 Alphabet. 
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under the changed name of the Phonetic Journal. In 1 849 I aban- 
doned it for the weekly phonetic newspaper called the Phomtie 
N0W9^ and at the dose of that year my health gave way altogether, 
80 that fop some years I was unable to prosecute any studies, and 
phonetic investigations were peculiarly trying to me. Mr. Pitman, 
however, revived the Journal, and, in various forms, has continued 
its publication to the present day. He became dissatisfied with the 
forms of type to which we had agreed in 1846, and, notwithstanding 
a large amount of literature printed in them, he continued to make 
alterations, with the view of amending. Even in 1873 theoretical 
considerations lead me to suppose that his alphabet may be farther 
changed, although Mr. Pitman himself expresses much Mth in 
the stability of his present results. 

The following is a comparative view of palaeotype, glossic, the 
1846 and 1873 alphabets, in the order used for 1846, with the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, shewing in parallel columns the 1846 
and 1873 forms of phonotypy. Mr. Isaac Pitman has kindly lent 
me the types for this purpose. One letter only, that for (dh\ which 
appears in the alphabetic key in its 1846 form, has been prmted in 
the 1873 form in the specimen, on account of want of the old form 
in stock ; as will be seen by the key, however, the difference is 
very minute. The spelling in the 1846 alphabet precisely follows 
the phonetic orthography of the second edition of the New Testa- 
ment which I printed and published in 1849, and exhibits the 
phonetic compromises which I made at that date. The column 
dated 1873 follows Mr. I. Pitman's present system of spelling, and 
has been furnished by himself. 
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Alex. J. Ellis, 1849. 

11 And he sed, B. serten man 
had tih. suns : 

12 And de ynijeer oy dem Bed 
tm his fqder, Fqder, gir me de 
perfan ov giadz dat felet tm me. 
And he divided nntm dem hiz Uvig. 

13 And not meni das qfter, de 
yngeer sun ^aderd el tmg^der, and 
tuc hiz jnmi intm a f qr cnntri, and 
dar wasted hiz substans widrjutna 
livig. 

u And hwen he had spent el, 
dar ar<5z a m^ti f amin in dot land ; 
and he began tm be in wont. 

16 And he went and jornd him- 
8^ tm a sitiz'n ov ddt cnntri ; and 
he sent him intm hiz f eldz tm fed 
swjn. 

16 And he wtiid fan hav fild hiz 
beH wid de hnscs dot de sw^n did 
et : and no man gav nntm him. 

17 And hwen he cam tm himself, 
he sed : H?r meni hJrd servants ov 
mi fdderz hav brea eniif and tm 
spar, and i perij wid hnijger ! 

18 ^ wil ariz and go tm m^ f ci- 
der, and wil sa nntm him, Fqder, 
i hav sind ag^nst hev'n and bef <5r 

19 And am no mor wurdi tm be 
cold di sun : mac me az wnn ov dj 
h^rd servants. 

90 And he ar6z, and cam tm hiz 
fqder. Bnt hwen he woz yet a 
grat wa ef , hiz f qder se him, and 
Had compajun, and ran, and f el on 
hiz nee, and cist him. 

21 And de snn sed nntm him, 
Fqder, [ hav sind ag^nst hev*n, and 
in di sit, and am no mor wurdi tm 
be cold di son. 

22 But de fqder sed tm hiz ser- 
vants, Brin fort de best rob, and 
put it on him ; and pt^it a rii) on 
niz hand, and Jmz on niz fet : 

28 And brii) hider de fated cqf , 
and cil it ; and let ns et, and be 
meri: 

24 Fer dis mi sun woz ded, and 
iz al^v ag^n ; he woz lest, and iz 
f vnd. And da begdn tm be meri. 

25 JNv hiz elder sun woz in de 
feld : and az he cam and drm ni 



IfiULAG PmcAE, 1873. 

11 And hi sed, A •serten man 
had ttEi svnz : 

12 And de yviiger ov dem sed 
tu hiz feder, Fsder, giv mi de 
porfon ov gudz dat folel tu mi. 
Ana hi divided Tutu dem hizHvin. 

18 And not meni dez after, de 
yrg^er nn gaderd ol tngeder, and 
tuk niz jvmi intu a far kvntri, and 
der wasted hiz svbstans wid riotvs 
livig. 

14 And when hi had spent ol, 
der ar<f z a miti famin in dat land ; 
and hi began tu bi in wont. 

16 And hi went and joind him- 
self tu a sitizen ov d&t kvntri ; and 
hi sent him intu hiz flldz tu fid 
swin. 

16 And hi wud fen hav fild hiz 
beli wid de hvsks dat de swin did 
it : and n^ man gev «ntu him. 

17 And when hi kem tu himself, 
hi sed, Hon meni hjrd servants ov 
mi fsder'z hav bred enisf and tu 
sper, and i periJ wid hT^ger ! 

18 $ wil ariz and gor tu mi fa- 
der, and wil se vntu him, Fsder, 
i hav sind agenst heven and befor 
di, 

19 And am ner morr wvrdi tu bi 
kold di 87n : mek mi az wsix ov di 
bird servants. 

20 And hi arerz, and kem tu hiz 
ffider. Bvt when hi woz yet a 
gret we of, hiz fsder so him, and 
had kompajon, and ran, and fel on 
hiz nek, and kist him. 

21 And de sirn sed vntu him. 
Fader, ihav sind agenst heven, and 
in di sit, and am na m<rr wvrdi tu 
bi kold di svn. 

22 B^t de ffider sed tu hiz ser- 
vants, Brin fori de best rab, and 

Eut it on nim ; and put a rii) on 
iz hand, and Jmz on hiz fit : 

28 And brii) hider de fated kef, 
and kil it ; and let 3s it, and bi 
meri: 

24 For dis mi s^n woz ded, and 
iz aliv agen ; hi woz lost, and iz 
founa. And de began tu bi meri. 

26 Nou hiz elder svn woz in de 
fild: and as hi kem and drm ni 
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Alex. J. Ellis, 1849. 

ten de hsB, Ke herd mq^o and 
dcmsin. 

86 And he celd won ot de ser- 
yante, and q;9ct hwot dez ^inz ment. 

27 And he sed untai him, 3j 
bruderiz cum; and d^fq^der hat 
cild de fated c^f , becez he ha( re- 
a^vd him saf and svnd. 

28 And he woz aiigri, and wtid 
not go in : darf or cam hiz f qder 
zt, and intreted him. 

29 And he qnserii) sed tm hiz 
f qder, Lo, 6Ltz meni jerz dm i eerv 
d£, neder tronegr^st i at eni t^m di 
comqndment: and yet dv never 
gavest me a cid, dat i m],t mac meri 
wid mi frendz : 

80 "But CLz imn az die di snnwoz 
onm, hwiq hat der^d djlivii) wid 
hqrlats, dv ha«t cild for him de 
fated cql . 

31 And he sed nntm him, Sun, 
dv qrt ever wid me, and el dat i 
hay iz d^n. 

82 It woz met dat we Jud mac 
meri, and be glad : for dis d^ 
bmder woz ded, and iz al|y ag^n ; 
and woz lest, and iz fvnd. 



Isaac Pmuiir, 1873. 

tn de hous, hi herd mt^zik and 
dansig. 

26 And hi hold wm oy de ser- 
yants, and askt whot diz ^i)z ment. 

27 And hi sed 3nta him, Si 
bidder iz k^m, and d; feder hal 
Idld de fated kef, bekoz hi ha^ re- 
siyd him sef and sound. 

28 And hi woz angri, and wud 
not ger in: derf^r kem hiz fsder 
out, and intrited him. 

29 And hi anserii) sed tu hiz 
fsder. Let, diz meni ^irz dm ^ senr 
di, n^der transgrest i at eni t^m di 
komandment : and yet dou never 
geyest mi a kid, dat i m^t mek meri 
wid mi frendz : 

80 DVLt az smn az dis d^ svn woz 
k-^m, whiq hal devourd d^ livii) wid 
harlots, don hast kild for him de 
fated kef. 

81 And hissed 7ntu him, Stu, 
dou art ever wid mi, and ol dat i 
hay iz djn. 

82 It woz mit dat wi Jud mek 
meri, and bi glad : for dis d; 
brvder woz ded, and iz aliy agen ; 
and woz lost, and iz found. 

Other fancy orthographies, which have not been advocated before 
the Philological Society, or seriously advanced for use, or phonetic 
spellings requiring new letters, are not given. A revision of our 
orthography is probably imminent, but no principles for altering it 
are yet setUed. I have already expressed my convictions (p. 631) ; 
but, as shewn by the above specimen of Glossio, I know that the 
phonetic feeling is at present far too small for us to look forward to 
anything like a perfect phonetic representation. We are indeed a 
long way off f^m being able to give one, as already seen by the 
contrast of the pronunciations given by Mr. BeU and myself, and as 
will appear still more clearly presently. But more than this, we 
are still a long way from having any clear notion of how much 
should or could be practically attempted, if we had a sufficient 
phonetic knowledge to start with. And my personal experience 
goes to shew that very few people of education in this country have 
as yet the remotest conception of what is meant by a style of 
spelling which shall consistently indicate pronunciation. I have 
found many such writers commit the most absurd blunders when 
they attempt an orthography of their own, and shew a wondeifbl 
incapacity in handling such a simple tool as Glossio. 

Jh. Donders, writing in a language which has recently reformed 
its orthography, chiefly in a phonetic direction, whose reformed 
orthography, as we have seen (1114, c), requires curious rules of 
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combination thoroughly to undeistand, justly says: '*The know- 
ledge of the mechanism and nature of speech-sounds preserves them 
for posterity, and is the foundation of a phonetic system of writing, 
which is less adapted for ordinary use, but is of priceless value for 
writing down newly heard languages, and indispensable for compara- 
tive philology." (Be kennis van 't mechanisme en den aard der 
spraakklanken bewaart ze voor het nageslacht, en is de grondslag 
eener phonetische schrijfwijs, die voor 't gewone gebruik minder 
doelmatig, maar bij het opschrijv^i van nieuw gehoorde talen van 
onschatbare waarde envoorvergeHjkende taalstudie onontbeerlijk is. 
Concluding words of: De physiologic der Spraakklanken, p. 24). 

Careful Tbanscbifts of Actual Psonunciatiok bt Haldbkav, Ellis, 

SwBBT, Ain> Skabt. 

The above examples are, however, quite insufficient to shew 
actual di£Eerences of usage, as they are confined to two observers, 
the varieties of spelling used by Mr. Fry and Mr. Jones not being 
sufficient to mark varieties of pronunciation, and the phonotypy of 
1849 and 1873 puiposely avoiding the points in question. It 
seemed, therefore, necessary to obtain careful transcripts of some 
individualities of pronunciation. General usage is after all only an 
abstraction from concrete usage, and although in phonetic writing, 
such as we have dealt vrith in preceding chapters, only rude 
approximations were attempted, it is certainly advisable to ascertain 
to some extent the degrees of difference which such approximations 
imply. There are, however, very few persons who are at all 
capable of undertaking such an analysis of their own or other 
person's habits. 

Frof, SiaUeman, 

Mr. S. 8. Haldeman, of Columbia, Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, to whom I have been 
so much indebted for Pennsylvania German (suprJL p. 656) and 
other notes, wrote an essay on phonetics, which obtained a prize 
offered by Sir Walter Trevelyan,^ and is one of the most important 
works we possess upon the subject which it treats. On p. 127 
Prof. Haldeman gives a transcript of a passage first published by 
myself in a phonetic form,' in an extension of the Pitman and Ellis 



^ Analytic Orthoffrapby; an Investi- 

Stion of the Sonnoa of the Voice, and 
tax Alphabetic Notation ; including 
the Mechaniam of Speech and its 
bearing upon Etymoio^, (4to. pp. 
148. PhiU&elphia, Lippincott & Co. ; 
London, Triibner & Co., 1860.) 

' BBsentials of Phonetic^ p. 104. 
It is a translation of a portion of the 

Srefaoe to the first edition of Pott's 
Uymologkcke Forsehungen (p. riii). 
The following is the original, with the 
addition of two sentences, which are 
not given in the examples :— 



''Die schriftliche nnd dmcUiche 
Lautbezeichnung einer Sprache mit, 
nach Art nnd Zahl nnralanfflichen 
Gharakteren, die man daher comoiniren 
oder modificiren muss, um nor mit 
einiger Genaui^keit nnd BeqnemUch- 
keit das Phonetische derselben graph- 
isch darzustellen, ist von ieher nir 
Yolker sowohl als Indiyiduen, die 
Sprachforscher nicht ausgeschlossen, 
erne der nothwendigsten lud schwier- 
igsten Aufgaben gewesen, die desshalb 
auch in den wenigsten Fallen glucklich 
gelost ist Mogen wir daraus lemen, 
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alphabet just illastrated. But as he has not followed the pronuncia- 
tion there given, it must be considered an independent and extremely 
minute account of his own pronunciation. He has himself kindly 
revised the proof of its present transcription into palaeotype. He 
says, in several passages of his chap, xvi., here for convenience 
thrown together : '' Orthoepists blind themselves to the genius and 
tendencies of the language, and represent a jargon which no one 
uses but the child learning to read from divided syllables, who 
turns ' li-on ' into He on ; or the Gferman, who fancies that the first 
syllable of ' phantom ' occurs in ' elephant,' because they resemble in 
German and French (p. 122). . . Every English word of three or more 
syllables requires the vowel (o, y, «),^ or a syllable without a vowel, 
when the structure of the word does not interfere with it, as 
graduate^ self-aamenesMf parimanteauy and the difficulty is to decide 
upon the proper vowel, as in candidate, agttate, ebvate, ezp^ 
dite, av«nue, maladiction, — for vernacular practice cannot be 
controlled by the consideration that the original was an adverb 
rather than an adjective, unless it can be shown that the adverbial 
form has been preserved in speech, and we think it is not. With 
the spelling we have nothing to do (p. 123). . . . We do not recom- 
mend our own pronunciation, — ^forms like tra-vlr, difins, instnsz, 
genrl, tempms, dicshnry,' being too condensed — ^too Attic, for 



dan die Brfindun^^ der Schrifl, die 
groiflte nnd wichtigste, welche je der 
meoBchliche Geist gemacht hat, imd die, 
seine Krafte in der That fast uberstei- 
gend, nicbt mit Unrechtvon ihm haufig 
den Oottern beigel^ wird, eben so gat 
als der oomplidrt-einfiAche Organismiis 
eines Staates, nicht das WerkEin- 
lelner, sondem yon JTahrhnnderten, 
Tielleicbt Jahrtansenden set. Yon der 
Abbildung als einem Gansen, welches 
der Oegenstand fast noch selb^ ist. Ton 
dem blossen Erinnenmg^szeichen, dureh 
das Wort, die Sylbe bis znm — Buch- 
staben, was fiir eine immer mehr in's 
Feme gehende Analyse ! Der Thaath 
der neneren Zeit, der Tsehirokese 8iK- 
euU'Ja Oder mit englischem Namen 
George Gness wird uns am besten 
saffen konnen, was ein Alphabet 
ernnden nnd einer Sprache anpassen 
beisst." 

And, as some readers maybe slightly 
pnzzled with the following elaborate 
phonetic representations, it may be con- 
Tenient to annex the English translation 
followed in the examples, together with 
the two additional sentences : 

" The written and printed represen- 
tation of the sounds of langni^, by 
means of characters, which are insuffi- 
cient, both in kind and number, and 
which mxut, therefore, be combined, or 



modified, if we would giye a graphical 
symbolisation of the phonetic elements 
with only some degree of exactness and 
eouTenience, has been, from all time, 
for nations as well as iodiriduals, lin- 
rmstical students not excepted, one of 
the most necessary, and one of tiie most 
difficult of problems, and has oonse- 
quentiy scarcely eyer been happily soWed. 
Let this teach us that the inyention of 
writing, the greatest and most impor- 
tant inyention which the human mind 
has eyer made, and which, as it indeed 
almost exceeds its stren^, has been 
often and not unjustly attributed to the 
gods, Uke the organism of a state, at 
once simple and oomplex, is not the 
work of indiriduals, but of centuries, 
perhajM of thousandis of years. From 
the pictorial representation, as an 
entirety, which is almost the object 
itself, — from the mere memorial sign, 
tiirough the word and the syllable, up 
to the letter, — what a continually finer 
analysiB ! The Thoth of modem times, 
the Cherokee S^'inoah-ffah, or to giye 
him his English name Geoiye Ouettf 
can best tell us what it is to inyent an 
alphabet and adapt it to a language." 

' For many of his (a, y) 1 find I 
rather say («). 

* From a MS. insertion by the 
author. 
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ordinary use, besides being more influenced by the spelling than 
the genius of the langpiage allows. In looking through the Phonetic 
periodicals, whilst preparing this essay, we find that we haye been 
ignorant of the name of many public characters. To us there was 
a fictitious Olinricird within two weeks, and whilst we know that 
our two friends ' Mackay ' are respeddyely (Mdk«^') and (Mskoi*), 
we do not know the name of the poet Charles MacKay, though we 
have heard him named (MiB'kt). We mispronounced the proper 
names Tyrwhit, Napier, Herefoixl, Bowring (a gentleman we hare 
more recently met), Keightley (which we had classed with 
Weightman), Howick, Moore, Mayor, Latham, Youatt, Lowth, 
Houghton (Hoton, which we classed with Hough or Huf ), * Aurora 
Leigh,' leg? lay ? lee ? lie ? Once when in Boston, Massachusetts, 
with a fellow-trayeller, we wished to see a public building of which 
wq had read, named Faneuil Hall, and after discussing what we 
should ask for, we wisely concluded that the natiyes would not under- 
stand us, or would laugh at our pronunciation — so we neither saw 
the building nor learnt its name ^ (p. 123, note). . . Some prefer the 
pronunciation of men of letters, but in the present state of phonetic 
and prosodic knowledge, as exhibited in the great majority of the 
grammars, men of letters constitute the ignorant class, with the 
peryersions of Prench analogies added to their ignorance ; and if 
the yulgar corrupt (deyelop ?) words, they are at least true to the 
yemacular laws. But in comparing a lettered with an illiterate pro- 
nunciation, the two must be of the same locality and dialect, ehuroh 
cannot be judged from kirk; and the words must be yemacular, as 
one, two, three; body, head, arm, eye ; — ^land, field, water, fire, house, 
rain, star, sun, moon (p. 124). . . The three different yowels of otne, 
up, eslf were once giyen to us by three lettered Cherokees as occur- 
ring in the second syllable (of four) of their word for ei^ht. We 
considered it likely that the up was correct, although a * syllabic ' 
writer might haye considered it as certainly wrong; but when we 
asked an unlettered natiye, he used no yowel whateyer in this place, 
and we deemed him correct, and the others peryerted by their 
syUabic alphabet, which forces them to write fictitiously, and then 
to speak as they write, instead of doing the reyerse. The word was 
(*g8lhh'gwoo*gt') in three syllables, and haying Welch //. Similarly, 
if one orthoepist would model seven on the Gothic sibt^n, another on 
the Anglish ' syfon, and a third on the old j&hglish eeven, or Belgian 
(sM-yen) with (e) of end, we would still prefer saying sevn=:(Q&yji) 
with the /ngUsh" (p. 124). 



^ I am told it is called (fan*l haaI). 
With regard to the preceding names, 
as Mackay is certainly pronounced 
{MvksB't-, M«ka'r, Mffkdr), as weU aa 
in the three ways mentioned, I cannot 
assign the poet^s name, but I hare also 
heani it called (Ms'ki). Clanrieard, I 
generally hear called (Klenii:rt*k«d), of 
course, an Anglicism. (Ttrit, Ne^-jiLi) 
or (Nm pt;«rXnot (N^piiz*), as it u jwj 



commonly miroronounced, (HeriCid, 
Bd'w*-rtq, Ho^tk, Uuh\ M^ryv, 
"Leethnm), so called by Dr. Latham, 
but his family call themselves (L«r- 
dham), (Te'n-vt, La'iidh, HaVtn, 
Qroo'Tv Lii), are, so far aa I know, the 
sounda of these names. Lord Houf h- 
ton's &mily name MUn^s is called 
(Mtk). 
* Agi. aeofiuL, leofen* aofimp syfoD. 
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The following are the elementary EngHsh sounds acknowledged 
by Prof. Haldeman as numbered and symbolised by him (see his 
tables, on his p. 125), with the palaeotypic equivalents here adopted. 
The length of the vowels is not here indicated, and will be described 
hereafter. The symbols being troublesome to reproduce they will 
be referred to by the numbers, with the addition of v, c, 1, for the 
classes of Vowels, Consonants, and Laryngals respectively. 



Vowels. 



1. a arm 

2. B «p 
8. X 0ad 
4. c th^re 
6. € ebb 

6. e th«y 

7. 8 hvAet 

8. I ptty 

9. 1 field 



10. JL aisle 

11. a. awe 

1 r. (9 pond, rod) 

12. t) odd 

13. 0we 
13'. o whole 

14. a pool 
— (. . crew) 

15. V pvll 



(-) 



1. T noio 

2. T toay (w) 

3. /ioA€y(wh) 

4. m 
6. nf Am 

6. b 

7. fcvein 



8. p 

9. f 



(m) 
(mh) 

if 



10. 1 (1) 

11. n (n) 



12. d 

13. a (dix) 

14. t (t) 
16. 1 (th) 



CONBONAMTS. 



16. r (li), 17. % W, 18. r W 



19. 3 (z) 

20. B (s) 



21. 5 (j,) 

22. f {jjti) 

23. J (Eh) 

24. t (sh) 



25. j 

26. J W 

27. / (Jh) 

28. r (q) 

29. o (g) 

30. (k) 



LABTN04L8. — 31. h hsj (nh) ? 



It is always extremely difficult to identify phonetic symbols 
belonging to different systems, on account of individualities of 
pronunciation. Even when vivd voce comparison is possible, the 
identification is not always complete. Some of the above are 
queried, and to some no symbols are added. I shall therefore sub- 
join Frof. Haldeman's descriptions of his symbols : 



It. in arm. " The most character- 
istic of the vowels is that in artn^ art, 
father, commonly called Italian A" 
(art. 870). This most be (a), and not 
(ah) or (a). 

2t. in up. " Many langaages want 
this Yowel, which is so common in 
English as to be regarded as the cha- 
racteristic of the Towels. It has not 
been assigned to Oreek, Italian, Spanish, 
nor German, bat it occors in dialectic 

German It is close (s) in up, 

wUrih, and open (y) in worm, word, 
urn. The efiFect of worth is that of a 
short syllable, each element being short, 
(the r close ;) whilst toorm is lon^on 
account of the open and longer r. The 
vowel ND is nasal in the French un ; 
but H. rantol6on (in Comstock's Phon. 
Mag.) makes this a nasal m in jeu^ 



and Lepsius refers it to German 6. In 
the wnter's French pronunciation, ifp 
is placed in mS, qu^, qu^relle, etc, 
according to the view of most French 
^mmarians." TArts. 374-5.) It is 
impossible to say nrom this whether tiie 
2v. is (o. a, B, as, so, eh), and it may 
be one at one time and one at another. 
The open and close 2v. apparently point 
to (a, a), and the dialectic German is 
(9) or (b). Hence I have queried my 
palaeojypic transcription ^o), although 
Frof. Haldeman, in returning the proof 
of the table, doubted the necessity of 
the query. 

3v. in add. "With very little affinity 
to A, this sound usurps its character in 
some alphabets. It is more nearly 
allied to ^bb, but not enongh to have a 
letter on the same basis, like that of 

76 
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Lepfliiifl. The people of Bath, England, 
are said to pronoimce the name of the 
town long, and it is strictly long and 
short in W elsh, as in b&eh a hook, haeh 
little. It seems to be lengthened in the 
following words, bnt as the author 
speaks this dialect — ^heardin Philadel- 
pbia, and used by Walker, who pats 
Lis 0* of fat in grass, grasp, branch, 
grant, pass, fast, the proper sound being 
probably^ French &, as in p&ss, etc. — ^the 
obseiration most be accepted with 
caution: pan p&nic, band b&nish, fan 
fi&ncy, man tiin, can n. dStn v,y bran riln, 
A'nn &n A^nna, Sam sSlmple, d&m h&m, 
drfUn r&m, lamb l&mp, bid p&d, fflad 
l&d, bfig t&e b^g, cag wSlg k^g, drag 
drSgon, madder adj\ m&dder «., ma* am 
m&mroon, ba& b&dger, gSs gaz g&sh fts, 
lass l^h, bread br^ d^ D^ham, 
bSd sp^. It occurs in nroyincial 
German, as in bx'nc (with the vowels 
of b^ter) for berg bero, a hUl. A 
native of 6erstangen=6^rBtiliren, in 
Saxe Weimer, pronounced the first 
syllable of this name with x in arrow. 
Compare thatch deck, catch ketch, have 
hev, scalp scelp ; German and English 
fett fatyKTeha crab^ fest fatt adj., Gr. 
Tp4xt» I run, track. It has a long and 
open German provincial (Suabian) form, 
being used for long open a (6), as in 
bx'r for bar a bwr. This bears the 
same relation to odd that French d in 
memo bears to « in memory. This 
vowel is nasalised and short in the 
French ^n end, pain bread. But some 
consider this a nasal of «bb, either 
because such a sound is used (the Polish 
Off), or because the French (being 
witnout the pure add) refer their nasu 
in to the nearest pure sound known to 
them.'* fArts. 378-382.) This must 
be (8b). The American lengthenings 
are interesling. There is an American 
Hymn-book, put together by two 
compilers, eacn having the Christian 
name Samuel, It was familiarly known 
as ** the book of Sams** The pun on 
psalms is not felt by an Englishman, 
the lengthening of Sam explains it 
completely. 

4v. in there, "The vowel of «bb, 
with a more open aperture, is long and 
accented in the Italian m^tcd tempestil 
cY^lo, and short in the verb I it, 
ftb-biet-to. It is the French d in 
m§me, tdte, fendtre, maltre, haie, Aix, 
air, vaisseau. The same sound seems 
to occur shorter in trompHte, which is 
not the vowel of petty, ... It is the 



German a long in mlhre mare^ mahr- 
chen, fehlen, kehle, wahre, but wehre 
has £ long. The theoretic short sound 
falls into 6v., as in stalle stalls^ com- 
monly pronounced like stelle station.** 
(Arts. 888-9.) There seems no doubt 
that this is (b), but it is singular that 
Prof. Haldeman has (b, e), and Hr. 
Bell (e, b) in there ebb, and I pro- 
nounce (e) in both. It is evident 
therefore that the distinction is not 
recognized as part of the language. 

6v. in ebb, ** The secondary vowels 
•t tfbb, were not allowed to Latin, be- 
cause there is no evidence that they 
were Latin sounds ; and although ebb 
occurs in Spanish, as in el the, estS 
this one, it is not so frequent as an 
Englishman might suppose. Even this 
is not admitted in Cubrs 'Nuevo 
SiBtema' (of English for Spaniards), 
published by I. Pitman, Bath, 1851, 
where the vowels ill, ell, am, up, olive, 
are not provided with Spanish key- 
words; but he assigns the whole of 
them to Catalonian.** (Art. 385.) As I 
had an opportunity of conversing with 
Seflor Ciibl y Soler, who spoke English 
with a good accent, I know that he did 
not admit any short vowels in Castil» 
Han, and hence he excluded all these, 
and took the Spanish e, which is I 
believe always (e), to be {ee). The 
CastilUans pronounce their vowels, I 
believe, of medial length, like' the 
Scotch, and neither so short nor so 
long as the English. The Latin E I 
also believe to have been (e), and 
not (e), **The vowel 5v. occurs in 
Italian t^mpo t^rra M^trYIS.'* (Art. 
386.^ Yalentini makes the e aperto 
= (b) in t^mpo terra, and, of course, 
it is ehiuso = (e) in the unaccented 
first syllable of Mercuric. "In the 
German r^chnung a reckoning, pelz j»e/^ 
fur, schmeltzen to smelt, rector rector, 
{ibid,) Frenchmen state that 5v. occurs 
in elle, quel, r^gle.'* (Art. 387.) In 
none of these can (b, e) be safely sepa- 
rated. I believe Prof. Haldeman means 
4v. to be (ee), and 5v. to be (e\ the 
former always long, the latter always 
short. I always used to confuse the 
open French and Italian (s) with my 
(e), and I may have consequently mis- 
led many others. But the only acknow- 
ledged custinctions in language seem to 
be close e, open e, the first (e, e^), the 
second (e^, n), while (e) really hovers 
between the two, and hence where only 
one is acknowledged, (e) is the safer 
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floiuid to Hie, as (#, e^) would then be 
heard as bad (i), and (ei, b) as bad (e). 

6t. in thiy, ''The Bnglish a^ 
in pay, paid, day, weigh, ale, rage, la 
short in weight, hate, acre, Aminos, 
A^biam, ape, plague, spade. The Ger- 
man wSh iifOy rSh rM, jS, planet, m6er, 
m§br {marsj but mdhr tidings has 4y.), 
Sdel, ehre, jJSd^h. The Italian *e 
chinso' has this qoality, as in m^£ 
ott6br£ (with 'o chinso' [Valentini 
agrees in this]), bat it is nearly always 
short. Most authors assign tms sound 
to French 6, called * ^ fenn6,' but Dr. 
Latham assigns this 6 a doser aperture, 
for he says, * This is a sound allied to, 
but different from, the a in faUj and 
the «# in feet. It is intermediate to the 
two.' DanlcoYsky wyn the Hungarian 
' 6 est medius sonus inter e et i,' but 
his 'e' is uncertain. Olivier (Les Sons 
de la Parole, 1844) makes 6 identic 
with I in theposition of the mouth." 
(Art 391.) This must be {$). The 
recognition of the short sound in Eng- 
lish is curious, as also the absence of 
the recognition of (m'j). The middle 
Qermans use (ee) long, and (e) or (b) 
short, regularly. The Italiim e ehiuso 
sounds to me (0), but may be (e^); it is 
ff^erally the descendant of Latin I. 
The distinction between fate and ^ in 
Dr. Latham is possibly due to his 
sapug (f^'jt), not (fi!0t), and to the ^ 
bemg short. Mr. Eot&os pronounced 
Hungarian ^ as (ee), and e as (e) in 
accented syllables. Olivier probably 
confused ^ with (t), the short Englisn 
sound which has replaced {e), 

7v. in bufetj and in -m«M^, "enoe, 
''There is an obscure vowel in English, 
having more aperture than that of ill 
and less than that of ail. It is used to 
separate consonants by such an amount 
of vocalitv as may be secured without 
setting tne organs for a particular 
vowel. It is most readily determined 
between surds, and it is often con- 
founded and perhaps interchanged with 
the vowel of up. It occurs in the 
natural pronunciation of the last sylla- 
ble of worded, blended, splendid, sordid, 
Uvid, ballad, salad, surfeit, buffet, op- 
poses, doses, roses, losses, misses, poorer,- 
horror, Christian, onion, and the suf- 
fixes -ment, -ant, -ance, -ent, -ense. 
Perhaps this vowd should be indicated 
by the least nuurk for the phase of least 
distinctness— a dot beneath the letter 
of some recognized vowel of about ii^ 
the same aperture. It is so evanescent 



that it IS constantly replaced by a con- 
sonant vocality without attracting at- 
tention, as in saying hors'z, horss, 
horszs, or (mng a feint smooth r) 
horS^z. . . With Bapp we assign this 
vowel to German, as m welch«s, vat- 
lleren, v^l&ssAi (or even M6sn)." (Arts. 
392 to 392^.) This mark therefore 
represents sounds here distinguished as 
(y, «, 'h), and on the whole (y), as used 
by Mr. Bell, seems to answer .most 
nearly to it, see especially (1159, b): 
I have, however, queried the sign, on 
which Prof. Haldeman observes, that 
the query "is hardly necessary. The 
doubts are due to the fact that while 
two varieties are admitted we might 
not always agree in locating them." 

8v. in pitp. '* It is tae Cterman 
vowel of kinn ehin, hYtstg, blUYg, wlli, 
blld ; and the initial of the &lgian 
diphthongt0tfu> (and perhaps in some 

cases the Welsh mo) This vowel 

is commonly confounded with I, but it 
has a more open jaw aperture, while 
each may be lengthened or shortened." 
(Arts. 396, 398.) This is no doubt (»)> 
which is heard in the north of Germany, 
but not throughout. Mr. Barnes, 
author of the Dorset Grammar, dis- 
tinguishes the two vowels in pity thus 
(prti^, but others prefer Cpt'ty), hence 
tne identification refers only to the first 
vowel. 

9v. in Jield. " The universal I is 
long in Italian 16 (Lat. boo, /), and 
short in fSltcYtllrS, with true e. In 
English it is long in machine, marine, 
fiend, fee, tea, Me, grieve, eel. It is 
short in ^ual, ^duce, deceit) heat, beet, 
reef^ grie{ teeth. German examples 
are vTeh, wfeder agaimt^ wYder again, 
wYe viel how mueh, vielleicht perhapa. 
It is medial in knie knee. French ex- 
amples are surprise, vive, ile, style, Yl, 
y% physique, imYter, lYquYde, vYsKte, 
polUYque, which must not be pro- 
nounced like the English phytic, etc., 
with the vowel of pit. The following 
are perhaps medial: — ^prodige, cidre, 
ligue, vite, empire." (Art. 399.) This 
is certainly (1). The short value in 
accented syllables is noteworthy. In 
" b^eve, r^sret, descent, which cannot 
differ from dispose," (art 396), Prof. 
Haldeman hears 8v. not 9v., that is 
(t), and not (i). 

lOv. in aiele, Cairo, " French a in 
lUne, p&tte. The former is commonly 
received as the vowel of arm, the latter 
of jMi<. Duponoeau (Aul PhiL Trans., 
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ls 18, vol. i. p. 258), in 1817, made 
the disdBction. He says that French 
a occurs in the English diphthongs i 
and ou, and tibat the sound is between 
ah and atve, being ah pronoanced as 
Ml and broadly as possible, without 
falling into atoe. The initial of English 
t (or e in height) diSen in being pro- 
nounced up and at. This is probably 
the proper rowel for grass, pass, alas 
(Fr. h^las)." (Arts. 400, 401.) The 
Yowel is meant for (a) according to 
B.uponceau's description, and that yowel 
is pronounced in French p&te. But 
the yowel in Fr. patte is either (a) or 
(ah), and not (a), at present at least. 
The pronunciations (groos, gros), etc., 
seem to be much broader than any 
used by educated Englishmen, but see 
(1152, iT). Prof. Haldeman uses (a), 
and not (e) or («), as he suggests aboye, 
for the first element of long t, that is 
(^i), not (e'i, se'i), see^OS, c). 

lly. in awe. ** This sound lies 
between A and 0, and is common in 

seyeral German dialects The 

Germans represent it commonly by a, 
adopting the Swedish mode, where 
howeyer the sound seems to be a kind 
of 0." (Art 402.) The sound is, 
therefore (a). The Swedish is (Aq), 
haying the tongue as for (a) and the 
lips ajB for (o), see (1116, a'). "This 
awe is not to be determined by its 
length, but by its quality. It is lonff 
in raw, flaw, law, caw, all, call, thawed, 
laud, hawk; medial in loss, cross, 
tossed, frost, long, song, strong, or, for, 
lord, order, border, war, warrior, corn, 
adorn, bom, warn, horn, mom, storm, 
form, warm, normal, cork, wan, swan, 

guud God ndd 

awe or 6ran^ 

f&wned fond astonish 

thawed thought Thoth 

1. long awe pawned waw 

2. short Hwe author w&ter 

3. medial awe pond war 

4. medial odd rod God 

5. BkoTtijdd p6nder h6dj 

(Arts. 405-407.) It is eyident that 
the vowel is either (o, ^o), or (o*). The 
indications of length do not seem to be 
strictly obseryed in England. 

13y. in owe^ bwte, bHat, ** This well- 
known sound is long in moan, loan, 
5we, go, low, fde, coal, cone, bore, roar, 
bowl, sdul; and short in 8yer, 5bey, 
dpen, opinion, 6njx, dnerous, ^ek, 
^chre, r6gue, dats, dpium; and mediai 



dawn, fond, bond, pond, exhaust, false, 
often, soften, gorge, George ; and short 
in squ^h, wSsh ^f. rush, push), Author 
(cf. oath, pUh), w&teh, w&ter, slaughter, 
qu^rt, qiulrter, w&rt, sh5rt, mortar, 
hdrse (cf. curse), remorse, f5rmer, dften, 
nj$rth,m5th,f&ult,^ter,pftltry." (Art. 
403.) These Quantities cross my own 
habits materially. Many of medial 
length are reckoned long in England, 
and stiU more of them short. See nota- 
tion for medial quantity (1116, ba). 
1 1'y. in pond, rod. \ " This 12y. differs 
12y. in odd. j from the preced- 
ing 1 ly. in being formed with less aper- 
ture." (Art. 405.) It is obseryable 
that according to Mr. Bell (o) is the 
* wide ' of (a^, that is, the aperture at 
the back of tne greatest compression ia 
greater. But perhaps Prof. Haldeman 
spoke the yowel with the tongue further 
forward, as (^o), or eyen with the tongue 
raised, (o^).. *< It is short in nJSt, 
n^d, h6d, wh&t, squ&tter (cf. the open 
wSlter), m6rrow, borrow, s^ow, horror, 
chjiice, pander, thrdng, pr6ng ; medial 
in on, yon, John, God, rod, gone, 
aught^ thought, bought, caught, naught, 
fought, sauce, loiter, boy, and perhaps 
long in coy, oil. Some of these medisus 
may belong to awe, and some of those 
to this head. The accuracy of these 
examples is not expected to be admitted 
in detail, because practice between the 
two yowels is not uniform ; yet it is 
probable that no one puts the yowel of 
potter, or the quantity of /a/A in water, 
which is neither wawter nor wdtter. 
In the following table, the medial 
examples haye been chosen withont 
regard to the yowel they contain : 

gnaw*r nor N^r'ich 

rawed rod Bddney 

awed aught ^dd 

l&ws loss lozenge. 



squaw 


yawn 


haw 


squSUh 


wSnt 


hdrse 


swan 


wan 


horn 


thought 


gone 
nJSnest 


John 


squ&t 


hdrror." 



in going, showy. It does not occur in 
Italian. is long in the German 
ton, d5m, h5f, hoch, lob, tdd, tro^, 
mdhn, l5hn, m5or, mond; medial in 
Oder, also, yor, yon, wo, ob, oheim; and 
short in w^hin, h^fnung, fist, JSfen, 
6ber, kttch, Iftch, z6-o-liig." (Arts. 
416,417.) This must be (00, o). There 
is no mention of {oo'w). The short ac- 
cented (o) is not in receiyed English use. 
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18'y. in whole, Pronch 0. <*Thi8 
flonnd seems to the writer to be more 
open than ouw, and closer than aperto^ 
and his imnression ia that the long and 
short sonnd have the same quality. . . . 
The New England or Yankee in whdle, 
cdat, is a snort sonnd with a wider 
aperture of jaw than owe, but not 
(perhaps) of up. It has been casuallj 
heard, out not studied, and we refer it 
to the French in bonne." (Arts. 412, 
415.) Mr. Bell considers the French 
in homme to be (oh), and the American 
o in stone to be (oh), the labialised 
forms of (9, ah) respectively. But 
Prof. Haldeman suggesta another solu- 
tion, namely (Oo) or (Ao)f which is Mr. 
Sweefs analjviB of Danish oa, and is, 
in fact, a passing anticipation of Mr. 
Sweet* adiscoTery of the effect of different 
degrees of rounding upon one lingual 
position (1116 tf'). The sound is 
altogether a proyineialism, and I have 
been accustomed to consider the French 
sound as (0) and the Yankee as (0), 
which I have also heard in Norfolk 
(non) B none. 
14v. in pool, ) "These two vowels are 
16v. inpuU. ) distinct in quality, and 
have the same variations in quantity. 
They are to each other as aiofis to odd^ 
and they require distinct characters." 
(Art. 422.) Hence they are marked 
as (u, u), which are exactly as (▲, o), 
the second being the wide of the first. 
** In passing through the series A, O, 
U, it will be found that XJ in pool is 
labial in ita character, and that this 
labiality is preserved in shortening fool 
to fodlish, yrhJM full, fulUah, have very 
litUe aid from the lips.*' (Art. 423.) 
That (m) can be imitated with widelj 
open lips is readily perceived, but it 
can be most easily pronounced with the 
lips in the (u)-po8ition (1 1 14, <f^. This 
lipless (w), or (m*), is very useful to the 
singer, as it can be touched at a high 
pitch, whereas true labial (») cannot 
be sung distinctly at a high pitch. *'If 
we compare fool with a word like fuel, 
rule (avoiding the Belgian diphthong 
iew)f we detect in it (iyoo*!, rule^, 
a closer sound, which wnen long is 
confused with U, as in fool, rule^ 
• meaning by the latter neither ryule 
nor riwl, but rool, with a narrow 
aperture. This closer u is often 
preceded by y and r, as in due, dew, 
stew, rtiin, rQde, where it is rather 
medial than long.*' (Art. 424.) Prob- 



ably we should write this (u^), or (,u), 
or even (,u^). It seems to be local and 
individual, not received. This sound, 
or what I suppose to be this sound, I 
seem to have neard from Americans, 
and in Lancashire, and it approached 
one of the palato-labial vowels, or (y)- 
series. In fact I felt it as a form of 
(u). ** Leaving quantity out of the 
question, we pronoimce ^ew, etc, with 
16v. [u in pull], whilst Worcester, 
probably the most judicious of the 
English orthoepists, refers them to the 
key-word move." (Art 591.) This is, 
I think, the more usual pronunciation. 
The u orthography, however, suggests 
nalatalisation to the speaker, and hence 
he makes an approach to (uj, wj =1, y^. 
Ic. and 25c. in fioio, aisle, are '* coal- 
eecents," a term introduced, I believe, 
by myself, to classify (j, w), as the form 
under which tiie vowels (i, u) eoaleeeed 
with another vowd. Prof. Haldeman 
uses Ic. and 25c. to form diphthongs* 
and distinguishes them from (j, w). 
In order to shew that they have this 
meaning, I employ the acute accent on 
the preceding vowel, thus {dw, di), 
whicn are reallv equivalent to my (du, 
eft), but have the disadvantage of not 
so accurately distinguishing tne second 
element, so that for (dj) the reader has 
a choice among {d\, di, de, dj, </j), etc. 
Prof. Haldeman says: *'The separation 
of the ooakscents from the vowels, 
being quite modem, their difference is 
seldom recognized in alphabets. This 
is a grave defeety (Art. 173.^ As to 
the nature of the difference, ne says : 
'< The Labial vowel ooze readily becomes 
the consonant foay, and between them 
there is a shade of sound allied to 
both, but a variety of the latter, and a 
consonant, because it has the power of 
forming a single syllable with a vowel, 

which two vowels cannot do The 

guttural vowel pt'que may become the 
euttural liquid ^ea, as in minton, and 
between the two Uea the guttural 
ooalesoent in atsle, eye, boy. The con- 
sonant relation of the coalescents is 
shown in the combinations hoto u^ell, 
my years, in which it is difficult to tell 
where the ooalescent ends. A compari- 
son of the former (or how-ell) with ha- 
well, and the latter (or my-ean) with 
mtl-years, will show their affinity. A 
coalesoent between vowels is apt to 
form a fulcrum, by becoming a more com- 
plete consonant. Compare (emp) /oyer 
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ivitb &m^^." (Arts. 163-6.) I think 
I Qsnally say (]i8't»:^^we*Il| H8'ti:^^e'll, 
Ho'M'f el) for how wett, how ^ HoweU, 
and (me'r^jiTzs, mo^i^-WrzB) for my 
yeart^ my mrt. Similar mfflcolties 
oocitr in lyifig (laVt-^iq), and French 
paten, fatence, loyal (pu-isA f&i-iaAS 
16i4fil), not (la&i61)y irith a long (i), 
without force gliding and diphthong- 
ising each waj, which the hyphen tends 
to make plainer. The English loyal 
is either (lo'i-v^l) or (lo't '^ro'l), not, 
I think, (b'i-jvlj, and certainly not 
(Iaa'jbI). Similarly for employer, 
lawyer (empbV^-^, Iaa'jv). 

2o. and 26c. in way, yea, are certainly 
(w, i), hat whether or not in addition 
(iVLW, [^ij) cannot he affirmed. 

8c. and 27c. are certainly (wh, rh). 
Unfortunately the sounds are depart- 
ing. See the citation (1112, 3*), where 
it appears that Professor Haldeman 




without a following (j). But, trans- 
lating his symhols, he says, ''(wh) 
occurs in several Yesperian languages, 
and the whistle wnich Duponceau 
attributes to the ^ena*pe), Dela- 
ware, lanniage, is this souna (wh<d/i^J 
heart, (uom) my heart, (whwHhiim) 
strawberries, with flat (<d). In the Wy- 
andot (wondot), (salakwh*<ii) it bur- 
rows, it occurs Defore a whispered 
Towel. Compare Penobscot (nekwhda-s) 
six, (whta'M;ak) ear, (whta*f<agollh) 
ears." (Art. 467.) "This (whd) shows 
that the (w) put in (whwen) is not by 
defect of ear, which might cause it to 
be inferred beside the Tocal (d). The 
freffaencj of the whispered vowels is 
curious.''— Prof. H.'s MS. note to proof. 

6c. in Am seems to be (mh), Am = 
(flmh), or perhaps (nmrnh). *<One 
form of Eng. (mh) often accompanies a 
smile with closed lips-r-an incipient 
laugh reduced to a nasal puiF; to the 
other (mh-m) a true (m) is added, when 
it besomes an exclamation— sometimes 
replaced with (nh-n).'* — MS. addition. 

16c., 17c., 18c. are varieties of (r), but 
it is difficult exactly to identify them. 
"The Greek and Latin R was trilled, 
as described by the ancients, and this 
accords with European practice. The 
letter *r' therefore means this sound. 
We have heard trilled r in Albanian, 
Armenian (in part), Arabic, Chaldee, 
EUenic, Illyrian, Wallachian, Hun- 
garian, Eussian, Catalonian, Turkish 



(in part), Islandio, Hindnstanee, Ben- 
galee, Tamil, and other languages in the 
pronunciation of natives." (Art. 600.) 
Probablj (r, b, ,r, j, ^r, q) are here 
not distmguished, and the forcible form 
(.r) is not separated from that of mode- 
rate strength. "The trilled r is assigned 
to Englisn as an initial, although many 
people with an EugUsh vernacular 
cannot pronounce it. Dr. James Rush 
would have the trill reduced in English 
to a single tap of the tongue against 
the palate. This we indicate by f, with 
a dot above." (Art 60U) This iiunt 
trill would be our {[/j ; but the English, 
I believe, do not striite the palate at aU 
when saying (r). Mr. Bell, as we have 
seen (1098,3), denies the trill in English 
altogether, and gives us (rj. **The 
Spanish (South American) r in pcrro 
doy, as distinguished from the common 
trilled r of p§ro but, seems to be un- 
trilled, and to have the tongue pressed 
flatly, somewhat as in English s, and 
doubled, as in more'rett. It may have 
arisen from an attempt to yotacise r. 
We mark it x (or, if trilled, r) with a 
line below, in case it is distinct ftt)m 
the next." (Art 601a.) Now the 
Spanish rr in perro is what the Spanish 
Academy (Ortografia de la fengua 
Castellana, 7th ed. Madrid, 1792, p. 
70) calls 'Rfiierte, Prince L. L. Bona- 
parte says that it is found in Basque, 
and calls it an ** alveolar r," which seems 
to be my (^r). The common (r) in Basque 
is generally used as a euphonic insertion 
to save hiatus, as in English law(r) of the 
land, Mr., Bristed ^Transactions of the 
American Philological Association for 
1871, p. 122-3) talks of "the spparent 
ne^oism prevalent in Cuba of substi- 
tuting a vocalised r for the strongly 
trilled final r, e.g. amaw (or something 
very like it) for amar** compare Mr. 
Thomas's Creole French r (1166, a*). 
On the authority of his son, just re- 
turned from Spain, Mr. Bristed 
adds that in Madrid there is ** a 
slurring of medial r," and that *'the 
Andalusian dialect tends to drop final 
letters, even r." Prof. Haldeman may 
mean (rJ. *< Many of mv sounds were 
heard casually, and must be accepted as 
open to correction from further obser- 
vation." — MS. addition. He proceeds : 
'* Armenian and Turkish have a smooth 
(i.e. an untrilled) tactual r, much like the 
Spanish rr, if not the same, and, with 
that, requiring farther investigation and 
comparison. English smooth r in curry, 
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aere (a«cr), begr, grey, cart, is formed 
hj much len oontaot tban the Europeaa 
and Ariatic r requires. It is the true 
liquid of the « contaet^ and allied to 
the Towel in iiip, a character « to he 
formed providonally from italic x" 
(Arts. 602-8.^ ** A consonant snhject to 
both a preoeaing and a succeeding in- 
fluence may yarj with the speaker, 
patting the same or a different gr in 
0^ and ffrey, I was wrong in patting 
grey among my examples in { 608. It 
should he excluded. I adopted the 
single-tap r on the authority of Dr. 
Bush, and hecaose I haye heard it ; hut 
I use neither this nor any other trill in 
my English. This is the speech of my 
locality, when it is not iimuenced hy 
contact with German and Irish modes 
of pronunciation, and it seems that Mr. 
fieU rejects the trill."— MS. addition. 
This he then identifies with my (u). 
But my {d) is only (o^) at most, followed 
permissiyely hj (rl. Prof. Haldeman 
retains this {j) in tne second sjllable of 
((,repjnentM*8hyn) in the specimen, and 
says it is ** due to the unaccented syl- 
laole as compared with (p[nn^), etc." 
In other cases he corrected it in the 
proof to M, which I haye giyen as 
{jj) for unm>rmity. Perhaps my diffi- 
culties arise from the Professor's not 
trilling his (r) as I really do. "A 
more open smooth r is found in cor, 
for, far, more. Mr. Ellis regards fitr 
as / with this open r, without a yowel 
between. . . . We r^rd TWr as haying 
the open yowel v (with which the con- 
sonant is allied) ahortf the quantity 
being confined to the consonant [Jur^ 
fu'^J"'], and the tongue moying from 
the yowel to the consonant position. 
The same open consonant occurs in 
arm, worm, tarn, ore; and although, 
for a particular purpose, we haye cited 
arm as lonff, it contains a short yowel 
(a^r'm) and long or medial consonant. 
If we write 'm for urn and fr or fn 
for fur, we certainly cannot represent 
far^fourf in the same manner. More- 
oyer we may dissyllabise pr-ay on a 
trilled or a close r, and monosyllabise 
it p*ray with the most open. At one 
time the discossion of the English let- 
ters led to a curious result. When the 
difference between the open r of tdrry 
(from tar) and the close one of the yerb 
tdrry was ascertained, an identity of 
yowel and of consonant was repre- 
sented, — a greater error than to spell 
more and moor, fairy and ferry alike, 



or pret»d for preet,'* (Arts, 605-9.) I 
feel obliged, from the identifications 
made by Prof. Haldeman, to transcribe 
16c. by ([r), 17c. by (u), and 18c. by (j), 
but I am not at all satisfied witn the 
transcription. I think the sound l7e. 



is sometimes (oi),sometimes (tfo^)* some- 
times (o'lO > *^ ^^ ^^' ™A7 ^ 
([a, ■, en) or (iTei)* or one of tbe first 



followed by the second. These are 
points of extreme difficulty, partly 
arising from the inyoluntary interfe- 
rence of orthographical reminiscences 
with phonetic ooscnrations. 

Prof. Haldeman made the following 
obsenrations on the proof, after reading 
the aboye remarks : " There is a ne^ 
penrersion of more to (ukio). I think 
you admit too little difference between 
awe and or, like Bloomfield — 

In earliest hovn of dtrk and hooded mora. 
Ere yet one rosy ohmd bespeaks the dawn, 

Still foremost thoa the dashing stream to 



And tempt along the animated horse ; . . . . 

'*I do not consider any English r 
open enough to constitute a yowel, but 
I think I naye heard a ooalescent Ct)** 
[the acute belong to the preceding 
element with which it forms a diph- 
thong], ** forming a reyersed diphthong, 
in a dialect of Irish, in yd, g4dh, or 
geodh a goose. As I recal it, it is a 
monoeyllab between the English syl- 
labs gay and gray, the r open and 
untactuiu and so near to (d) that the 
result would be ^(o)ay were this not a 
dissyllab like elaw'-y besides ehy" Aa 
will be shewn hereafter, or is used in 
American comic books to represent aw 
(aa) just as much as in En^^lish, and 
likewise r omitted, and er is also used 
for the faintest sound of fh). 

21o. and 22c. also present difficulties 
in transcription. ** The liquids of the 
palatal contact are a kind of J {yea) 
made at the pdatal point, and as Eng. 
w, V, and r, s are ]>ermutable, so } 
ffdls into I (zhV, and its surd aspirate 
into r (sh). Hence the word eoldier 
( = sold} r or sold} er) is apt to fall into 
soli^r, and nature (Bnet-*'}x, ner}}T 
or net} r) into netr t or netrar." (Arts. 
618, 610.) From this I consider } to 
represent a form of (j) which is still 
nearer to (i), with therefore the tongue 
slightly lower than for (j), so that (j|) 
would DC its best sign, and'} will then 
be ('ih). According to the same habit 
which obliges Prof. Haldeman to say 
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fwbw-, jrhj-) we necessarily haTe 
(Jihji). Hence his examples must 
be transcribed (soldjii^r, soUUiyi^r, 
n^ihu, nHjihjj, n^tji^^). 

The remaining consonants present 
no difficulty. 

11. in hay. '* Many deny that A is a 
consonant^ becanse * it is not made by 
contact or intermption.' But when 
the breath is impelled through an 
aperture which obstructs it, there is 
interruption, and if we Tary the im- 
pulse we can make English oo and to 
with the same aperture. . . H, h, is the 
common English and German h, in the 
syllables held, bat, hast, hose. ^ is for 
tne eighth Hebrew letter hheth . . . and 
is commonly called an emphatic A and is 
often represented by hh. As heard by 
us, it is an enforced, somewhat close h, 
with a tendency to scrape along the 
throat, and, consequently, it is not a 
pulmonic aspirate. . . . The Floren- 
tine aspirate casa, miseri(K>rdia, ^Ai, we 
haye casually heard, and belieye it to 
be ^ and also the Spanish y, x, before 
«, 0, ti, as in jabon toap = <j^'b6n, and 
the geographical name San Juan ( = 
B&n^ran) in English — Sin/yt)n/' (Arts. 



653, 665, 667.) The identification of 
^ with (A), see (1130, 6), and the state- 
ment of its relation to h, seem to 
shew that this h is my (nh). The ex- 
amples are then meant for (Aabho*n, 
sanAwhan« siBnwhwon), but I think 
that Spanish j differs from (A). Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte considers it to be (kh), 
and identifies the Florentine sound with 
a 'yocal' aspirate (1136, e\ my (h). 
Prof. Haldeman obsenres on the use 
of (h] for me, (BTh) for Smart, and 
(nh) tor himself ana Sweet in the com- 
paratiye specimen given below : — ** Tou 
assirn three kinds of initial A to four 
speakers, where I' think the ear would 
giye the same result, except where A is 
dropt I pronounce English here and 
German hier exactly alike as far as the 
r, and I suppose you do the same, but 
the smooth English r gives a dinyUabic 
tendency, which is absent from the 
German form.*' I believe I call the 
English word (Htt*) and the German 
(nhiir), but may occasionally say (niir, 
Hii'r Hhii'r), which are all anglicisms. 
I sometimes fall into (nh) in English. 
For Smart's (Hih), see No. 66 of hia 
scheme below, (1204, b). 



Smry Sweet. 

Mr. Henry Sweet adopts Mr. Bell's Visible Speech Symbols and 
my palaeotype, and kindly himself wrote out his specimen in 
palaeotype, so that there are no difficulties of interpretation. It 
is necessary to observe his higher (e) or (e^), and his (o) with a (u) 
ronnding or (Oq), his consonantal termination of (uj, u%fv\ his 
advanced (o, o) or (^o, ^o), his forms of (w'j, oo'ir) as (^y, ^(5oa), his 
acceptance of (j) as (oh) in (A'oh, EE'ah, evoh), etc., his constant 
use of (', 'h), even rounded, as ('hte'), his analysis of his diphthongs 
for (oV, e^tt) as (yrefyy v^y) and (ooac^o), and his lengthened con- 
sonants, as (ssmm, Istt). He uses (s, e) where I use (9, e), and 
altogether his pronunciation differs in many minute shades from 
mine, although in ordinary conversation the difference would probably 
be passed by unnoticed, so little accustomed are we to dwell on 
differences which vex the phonologist's spirit. This little passage 
presents one of the most remarkable analyses of spoken sounds 
which has yet been published. 

In returning me the proof corrected, he wrote : " I am inclined 
to accept your analysis of eh as (t^sh) for my own pronunciation 
also. I think the second element of the (au) diphthong may be 
the simple voice-glide rounded ("ht^) instead of the mid-back (o), 
(sa>a)'ondz) would therefore be written (saoao'^hMmdz). In the same 
way I feel inclined to substitute the simple voice-glide unrounded 
('*h) for the ('ah) wherever it forms the second element of a diph- 
thong. I leave it to you to make the alterations or not." As Mr. 
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Sweet, on account of leaying England, was nnable to correct a 
revise of the example, I preferred following the proof as it left his 
own hands, and content myself with notmg these minnte points. 
But it is worth while observing what extremely rough approximations 
to (i, u), such as ('hj, ^hw), when added to any one of the sounds 
(<e 13, a a 0, (E a ▲ 0, 8 ah oh oh, ah o) ah oh) and even (^ e ob, b 
8B seh), serve to recall diphthongs of the (ai, ^u) classes to the mind 
with sufficient clearness to be readily intelligible. 

B. H. Smart. 

Mr. B. H. Smart's "Walker Bemodelled .... exhibiting the 
pronunciation of words in unison with more accurate schemes of 
sounds than any yet furnished, according to principles carefully and 
laboriously investigated, 1836,'' contains the most minute account 
of English sounds that I can find in pronouncing dictionaries, 
though very far below what is presented in Visible Speech or by 
Prof. Haldeman. It seemed therefore best to contrast his repre- 
sentation of the same passage, by turning out each word in his 
dictionary, and transliterating it into palaeotype. For this purpose it 
is necessary to identify his s3rmbols as explained in his schemes and 
principles. The numbers of his symbols in the schemes, with the 
examples, are sufficient to identify them, so that their forms need 
not be given. The same numbers also refer to the paragraphs 
in his ' principles,' giving the detailed description, from which I 
am obliged to cite some passages, although the book is so well 
known and readily accessible. Mr. Smart is only responsible for 
what I put between inverted commas. 



** SCH£MB OF THE YOWELB." 

^ The Alphabetie Vowels, by nature 
long, thouah liable to be short or 
shortened. 

1. accented as in ^ote, gatt, poy. 
This souiid is recogmzed as (<?/j), bat 
made (ee^i) by Snuurt, see (1108, <r), 
or perhaps (ee'j). 

2. unaccented as in aerial, retatl, 
ffateway. '^This tapering off into 
JNo. 4 cannot be heard in the un- 
accented alphabetic o, owing to its 
shorter qnantity,*' it is therefore (e) 
short or (e>) of medial length, probably 
the first in aerial, and the second in 
the other words. Bat I hear {geetwe*}), 
which, however, I suppose he takes as 

(geei^i'twe®). But see No. 13. 

3. accented as in me, meeU mMt, is 
certainly (ii), but whether distinguished 
always from {it) is uncertain. 

4. unaccentCNcl as in d^, pedtgr^^, 
gall^. '* The quantity is not always 
equally short: in pediffree, for instance, 
it is not so short in the third syllable as 



in the second. Generally it is as short 
as No. 15, with which it is identical, 
except that No. 16 is essentially short, 
while the unacceated alphabetical No. 4 
is by nature capable of quantity. The 
word indivisibililffmoBt in strict theory 
be said to have one and the same vowel- 
sound in each syllable ; but practical 
views rendering the distinction neces- 
sary, we consiaer the vowel in three 
of the syllables [1st, 8rd, 5th], to be 
essentially short, and the vowel in the 
remaining four to be naturally long, 
although, from situation, quite as short 
as No. 15." Here then short (i, %) are 
confused. The 'practical views' are 
in fact that No. 15, the 'essentially 
short* (t), is found gliding on to a con- 
sonant, and No. 4, the 'essentially lonff' 
(i), is found at the end of a syllabfe. 
The distinction is false; in this word 
(») occurs throughout, and (i) would 
give a strangely foreign effect, the 
sound being (t:ndi]/yt:zt;bi lt;t»), al- 
though (e') or (a) might be used in the 
2nd, 4th, 6th and 7th syllables rather 
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Ilian(i). Batinoonseqaenoeof Smart*8 
dufcinction, I sball transcribe his No. 4 
by (i) as (tndiYizibtliti). 

5. accented as in wtlde, defied, def]^. 
«ThiB sound is diphthong. In the 
mouth of a well-bM Londoner it be- 

Sins with the sound heard in No. 39, 
at without soundinff the r, and tapen 
off into No. 4." This giyes (o'l) or 
(a't) ; I take the former. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte thinks that (a)'i) is meant. 
6ee below No. 19. <* Some allese its 
composition to be No. 23 and No. 4/' 
that is (6i, &$), **but tlus is northern; 
while others make it to be No. 25 and 
No. 4/' that is (aI, a'«), <* which is 
still more rustic. The affirmation ay 
is, howerer, a union of the sounds 25 
and 4, at least as that word is com- 
monly pronounced; though in the 
House of Commons, in tiie phrase, 
'the ayes have it,' it seems to be an 
ancient custom to pronounce the plural 
word as uniting the sounds Nos. 25, 4, 
60 [ s(AA*a)], or as it might be written 
oy«, rhyming with boyt,** 

6. unaccented as in tdea, fortifies, 
fortify. *' This unaccented sound dif- 
fers from the foregoing by the remission 
of accent only." It is often, however, 
extremely short It does not seem to 
occur to orthoepists generally that diph- 
thongs may be yery short mdeed, and 
yet possess all tiieir properties, with 
the relative lengths of their parts. In 
likewite^ the first diphthong, although 
accented, is generally much shorter 
than the second ; in tiefea, the diphthong 
is often scarcely touched, but is always 
quite sensible. 

7. accented as in no, boot, foe, sotil, 
bloir. '* In a Londoner's mouth, it \a 
not always quite simple, but is apt 
to contract towards the end, almost as 
00 in too** Now this seems to imply 
that the vanish to (u) is not received ; 
that {po) is intended, and {6o\y) un- 
intentional. Still as he admits (^e^i), I 
shall take his No. 7 to be (<$o[u). 

8. unaccented as in obey, folloto. 
"In remitting the accent, and with 
accent its length, No. 8 preserves its 
specific quality, with no liability to the 
mphthongal character to which the 
accented sound is liable." Hence I 
transcribe (o). 

9. accented as in c»be, dtM, sm't. 
*< Though for practical purposes reckon- 
ed among the vowels. No. 9 is, in truth, 
the syllable yoo, composed of the con- 
sonant element 56 and the vowel element 



27." This view gets over all phonetie 
difficulties, and is very rough. I tran- 
scribe (juu). 

10. unaccented as in usurp, agii«. 
"Although a diphthong can scarcdy 
lose in length, without losing its diph- 
thoneal character, yet a syllable oom- 
posea of a consonant and a vowel may 
in general be something shortened.** 
I transcribe (ju). The passage shews 
the vague phonetic knowled^ which 
generally prevails. 

« Th» Eatentiday Short VoweU." 

11. accented as in num, chapman. 
This <* differs in quality as well as in 
quantity from both No. 1 or No. 2, and 
No. 23,— it is much nearer the latter 
than the former,— indeed so near, that 
in theory they are considered identical; 
but it is nol^ practically, so broad as 
No. 23." That is, his No. 11, which 
we must identify with (m), lies between 
(ee^i) or (e) and (a), out is theoretic- 
ally identified wiUi the latter. The 
way in which in dialectal writing (sb, a) 
are confosed under one sign a, has 
caused me much trouble, and I have 
found many correspondents apparently 
unable to discover the difference in 
sound. 

12. unaccented as in accept, chap- 
man. This "differs in quality from the 
preceding by verging towards the sound 
of No. 19, its distinct utterance beinsr 
near to No. 11, its obscure or colloquiiu 
utterance carryine it entirely into No. 
19. In final sylmoles the more obscure 
sound prevails ; in initial syllables the 
more distinct" Hence in the former 
I transcribe (e^^), in the latter (»*). 
But these indicate helplessness on the 
part of the phonologist. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte makes the former (e) and 
the latter (a)), see No. 19. 

13. accented as in loit. This "in 
theory is reckoned the same sound as 
No. 2. That it does not differ frt)m it in 
quality may be perceived by the effectof a 
cursory pronunciation of climate, uUim- 
at0t etc., which reduce to elimet, lUtimH, 
etc." That is. Smart confrises (r, e), 
jnst as he confosed (t, i), see No. 4. 
But while the confusion of («, e) is 
tolerably possible, that of («, b) ib 
barely so. Hence I transcribe No. 18 
as (e), and not as (k). 

14. unaccented as in siUnt This "is 
liable to be sounded as No. 15." I 
transcribe (e), though perhaps ^e*) or 
even (y), to allow of confusion with (•}, 
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might be more oonreet Bat Smart 
may not have intended to reoogni2e any 
intermediary between (e) cmd (t). 

15. accented as in ptt. Tms '*in 
theory is reckoned the same as No. 4, 
and that it does not mnch differ in 
quality may be perceived by the word 
OMmterfeitt in which No. 4 m the last 

? liable shortens itself into No. 15." 
his is (i) certainly. 

16. unaccented as in sawntt This 
** differs from the foregoing oy the re- 
mission of accent only, and will hence 
be also written (t)^ 

17. accented as in not, common. This 
'*in theory is reckoned the same as 
No. 25, and that it does not differ in 
ooality may be perceived by observinc' 
tnat wit, faulty etc., though pronounced 
with No. 25 in slow utterance, are 
liable to be shortened into No. 17." 
That is, Smart conAues (a, o) just as 
he confiised («, e) and (i, t). let he 
speaks of (aa) as a liroadj not a 
imffthened, utterance of o in eoatf broths 
etc., and recommends a '* medium be- 
tween the extremes." Hence I tran- 
scribe 17 as (a), 25 as (aa), and this 
** medium " as (a-^). 

18. unaccented as in pollute, com- 
mand, common. This '< differs in 
qualilrv from the preceding by verging 
towaras the sound No. 19, more or 
less, according as the pronunciation 
is solemn or colloouial. In final syl- 
lables the sound No. 19 under the 
character o is, in general, so decided, 
that even in ^e most solemn speaking 
any other sound would be peaantic. 
These cases he marks especially, as in 
common, and I transcribe (e^l simply. 
*<In initial and other syllaoles, the 
sound preserves its character with some 
distinctness, as in pollute, pomposity, 
demonstration;" here then I tran- 
scribe (o*), *'yet even in these we find 
a great tendency to the sound No. 19, 
and in the prefix eom- the tendency is 
still stronger." Wherever he marks 
this stronger tendency to indistinct- 
ness, I transcribe (a) rather than (o°). 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte thinks that rs) 
is meant by the o in pollute, and (a>) oy 
the in common, see No. 19. 

19. accented as in ntit, custard. 
<'No. 19, No. 39 (without sounding 
the r), and No. 24, are all, in theory, 
the same, the last however more or less 
approaching the sound No. 23, accord- 
ing as the speaker is more or lees dis- 
tinct. They are all modifications of 



what may be called the natural vowel, 
— that is to say, the vowel which is 
uttered in the easiest opening of the 
mouth." But whether these ' modifica- 
tions ' are (a, s, v, oh), etc., there is 
nothing to shew. Hence I transcribe 
No. 19 by (d), which, to me, approaches 
most to tne natural vowel, ana No. 24 
by (e*). Prince L. L. Bonaparte, who 
has made a careful study of Smart, 
writes to me: "Although in your 
transcription of Smart (a) is the only 
one of the four signs (a, a, «, a>) which 
occurs, it seems to me that Smart 
represents (a) by No. 24 a in manna, 
(ai by the fint No. 12 or a in accept, 
(v) by the first No. 18 or o in pol- 
lute, and (a>) by No. 19 u in nut, or 
by the second No. 12 a in chapman, 
and second No. 18 o in common. The 
three signs. No. 19, the second No. 12, 
and the first No. 18, see also No. 
20, are synonymous. They represent 
Smart's 'natural vowel,' which is, as 
he says in No. ] 9, merely ur without 
sounding the final r. In No. 36 he 
8a3fs that or, «r, or, «r, yr, are neces- 
sarily pronounced ur. Hence the words 
fir, birdy Jlrsty see No. 35, contain 
SmartTs natural vowel, your (so), and 
not your (a). In fact. Smart says that 
the first No. 12 is to No. 24 as No. 11 
is to No. 23, see Nos. 12 and 24, and 
that No. 24 is a mean between Nos. 
19 and 23, just as the first No. 12 is 
between Nos. 11 and 19. He also says 
in No. 18, that the first sound of 
No. 18 lies between No. 17 and No. 
19. Hence the first sound of No. 18 
is <«), in the same way as No. 24 is (a), 
and the first. No. 12 is (a), and the 
second No. 1 2, second No. 18 and No. 19, 
are (a)), whidi is his natural yoweL*' 
This is extremely ingenious, and logi- 
cally worked out, but it depends on 
the hypothesis that Smart pronounced 
No. 19 with the same vowel that Bell 
used in pronouncing err (a>), which is 
different from the vowel Bell used in 
pronouncing urn up (a). And Smart's 
No. 35 leads me to suppose that he 
did not understand the nature of Bell's 
distinction (a>, a), although he felt that 
there was some distinction. I doubt 
much indeed whether Smart had any 
dear conception of the four different 
sounds (a, a, u, a>), which seem to have 
been first discriminated by Mr. M. 
BeU, as the result of his theory of 
lingual distinctions. And hence 1 feel 
that to write Smart's key- words, No. 
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12 accept cbapmon, No. 18 poUate 
common, No. 19 nvt, No. 24 papa, 
manna, Messiah, as (alue'pt tsDflB'p- 
mson; pvl^jun't ko'moDn, neot, psipaa* 
msB'ns Mesa>'i*s), altbongh possibly 
correct, is yery probably incorrect I 
do not think be said (na>t), though this 
if a cockneyism. I do not tbink he 
said (papaa* mfls'na), for unaccented 
(a) is yery rare and yery agly. I do 
not think he said (akse'pt), though he 
may haye said (polLJUu't). In this 
state of doubt, I haye chosen symbols 
which seem to mark his own uncer' 
tainty, on the principle of (1107, 
d)y namely, (se^kse-pt t8hse*pma*n: 

S^l^juut ko'me^n, net, p9»paa* maB'ne* 
esd'i'o*), where the double sign in 
fact represents that the sound was felt 
to be intermediate in each case, but to 
haye more of that represented by the 
large letter, though Smart would allow 
either sound to be used purely ; but if 
80, he thought that of the large letter 
preferable. Except as regards nut, 
which may haye oeen Mr. Bell's (a) 
rather than my (o), and may really 
haye been in Mr. Smart's mouth (o)), — 
though I can hardly think the last 
probable, — I haye no reasonable doubt 
as to the propriety of my symbols. I 
thought it ri^ht, howeyer, to giye the 
Prince's yery ingenious hypothesiB. He 
was at the pains to transcribe the whole 
example according to his theory; but 
the reader can so readily supply the 
necessary changes that I haye not 
giyen it. 

20. unaccented as in walntrt, circta. 
This ** differs from the preceding only 
by the remission of accent," and is 
hence transcribed (a). 

21. accented as in rood, hood, ''an 
incidental yowel." This, '* essentially 
short, is, in other respects, identical 
witii No. 37» the most contracted sound 
in the language." That is, Smart 
confuses (u, u) as he had preyiously 
confused (e, e; i, •'; a, o). It is 
necessary to transcribe (u), though I 
much doubt his haying eyer used it 
for No. 21 in actual speech. 

22. unaccented as lu childhood, " an 
incitiental yowel." This " differs from 
the preceding only by the remission of 
accent," and is hence transcribed (u). 

** The Eemaining Incidental Voweh, 
by nature long, though liable to be 
shortened!" 

23. accented as in papa, the inteij. 



ah, " In almost all langna^ but the 
English, this is the alphabetic sound of 
letter a" It is transcribed (aa). 

24. unaccented as in papa, manna, 
MessiaA. This *< differs from the pre- 
ceding [No. 23] not only in quantity 
but in quality, by yei^ng to the 
natural yowel [No. 19J, and in collo- 
quial utterance quite identifying with 
it. It fluctuates between No. 23 and 
this natural yowel No. 19, just as ^ [a 
in chapman, the second No. 12] fluc- 
tuates between No. 11 and No. 19." 
It is transcribed (o»), see No. 19. 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte thinks that 
(a) is meant, see No. 19. Smart uses 
No. 24 for French e muet in such 
words as eoup de grace, aide de enmp, 
which seems due to orthographical 
prejudice, as tUi might haye led the 
ormnary reader to say (dju). 

25. accented as in law, the noun 
sub. awe, etc. This is (aa) without 
doubt. 

26. unaccented as in jackdau^. This 
''diffen from the preceding by re- 
mission of accent, and such snortening 
of its quantity as it will bear," by 
which 1 understand that it Ib gene- 
rally medial (a^). 

27. accented as in pool. '*The 
sound of the letter u in Italian and 
many other languages," that is (uu). 

28. unaccented as in whirlpool, 
cuckoo. This *< differs from the pre- 
ceding by the remission of the accent, 
and such reduction of qnanti^ as it 
wiU bear so as not to identify with 
No. 22, for whirlpool must not be 
pronounced as if it were whirlpulL 
Where, howeyer, it is not followed in 
the same syllable by a consonant, as in 
euehoo, luxury, it may be as short as 
utterance can make it." Here the 
nemesis of confusing (u, «) appears. 
It will be necessary to transcribe (u^) 
in the first case, as of medial length, 
and (u) in the second. He writes 
(lak'shLJue'rt), which is extremely ar- 
tificial. 

29. accented as in toil, hoy. This 
"is a diphthongal sound whose com- 
ponent parts are Nos. 25 and 4." 
That is. It is (AA'i). 

30. unaccented as in turmoil, foot- 
boy. This^'dlffersfrom the preceding 
by the remission of accent, but its 
diphthongal nature preyents any per- 
ceptible difference m quantity," so 
that the transcription (AA'i) will be 
retained. 
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31. accented as in noun, ntno, 
brot^n. This is " a diphthongal sound 
of whose component parts are Nos. 23 
and 27 ; at least, is the former of the 
two component sounds nearer to No. 
23 than No. 25, though Walker makes 
the combination to be Nos. 25 and 
27." That is, Smart analyses it as 
(&au), and not as (aa'u). He certainly 
could not have said (&au) with the first 
element long, but he had no means of 
writing (&u). Walker says: "The first 
or proper sound of this diphthong is 
composed of the a in ballt and the 
00 in tooo, rather than the u in buU" 
that is (a a' uu). It will be seen that 
Mr. I. Pitman (p. 1183, key^ uses on 
=(o'tf) as his analysis of the oipfathong 
down to this day. I hare never heara 
it in received pronunciation. 

32. unaccented, as in pronotm, nut- 
hroum. This "differs m>m the pre- 
oedine only by the remission of accent," 
and hence (&au) is retained as the 
transcription. 

" The Votoeh ichieh terminate in Out' 
tural Vibration, by nature long^ 
though liable to be shortened,^* 

83. accented, equivalent to No. 23 
and r, as in ardent, that is, " No. 23, 
terminating in guttural vibration, . . . 

there is no trill, but the tongue 

being curled back during the progress 
of the vowel preceding it, the sound 
becomes guttural, while a slight vibra- 
tion of the back part of the tongue is 
perceptible in the sound." I don't 
pretend to understand any part of this 
observation. He also says: "the letter 

r is sometimes a consonant, and 

sometimes a guttural vowel -sound,*' 
and " that the trill of the tongue may 
• be used wherever the following diction- 
ary indicates the guttural vibration, is 
not denied; but it cannot be used at 
such places without carrying to correct 
ears an impression of peculiar habits in 
the speaker, — either tnat he is foreip^ 
or provincial, Irish or Scotch, a copier 
of Dad declaimers on the stage, or a 
speaker who in correcting one extreme 
hiu unwarily incurred another. The 
extreme among the vulgar in London 
doubUessly is, to omit the r altogether 
— ^to convert far into 1(faa^, hard into 
(Khaad), cord into (kxAd), lord into 
(LkAd), etc. ; — an extreme which must 
be avoided as carefully as the strong 
trill of r in an improper place." Under 
theae circumstanoes I tnuucribe Q for 



the " guttural vibration," or " guttural 
vowel-sound," whatever that may, be, 
and own myself, and almost every one 
I hear speak, to belong to the extreme 
of the vulnir in saying (aa) for (aa*^, 
although 1 often hear and say (aa^r). 
Hence No. 33 will be (aa'). 

34. unaccented as in arcade, dollar. 
This " differs from the preceding, both 
in Quantity ^thongh tms cannot be 
mucn) and in quality, by yerfing 
towards unaccented No. 39. Indeed 
when the letters ar occur in a final un- 
accented syllable, as in dollar, it would 
be a puerile nicety to attempt dUtinct- 
ness. * I transcribe (aa^*;, when he 
writes "ar equivalent to" No: 28 
followed by the guttural vibration, that 
is, the sound (aa) merely verging to (a*) ; 
and (a') otherwise. 

35. accented aa in ermine, vtrtue. 
This "lies between Nos. 41 and 39, 
and in mere theory would not be dis- 
tinguished from the former." I shall 
transcribe it (e'|, though I am sure 
that it is usually a perfectly simple 
vowel-sound, and Smart gives no means 
of exactiy determining it. Of course 
he may have distinguished it as (a)*). 
See No. 19. 

36. unaccented as in commerce, 
lett^, nadir. This "is scarcely ever 
heard without some corruption of its 
quality in a final syllable, where the 
letters er, ir, or, «r, yr, will almost 
necessarily be pronounced ur," No. 39. 
"This necessity is less in some words 
than in others, in commercej for in- 
stance, than in letter." Hence I tran- 
scribe (e^', e') in the two cases. 

87. accented as in order. This, 
" which is equivalent to No. 25 and r," 
that is to (aa*), "occurs frequently in 
the language, often requiring to be 
distinguished from No. 47. For in- 
stance form^ (fAA'ra), meaning figure, 
must be distinguish^ in pronunciation 
from form (fooVm), meaning a bench." 
I transcribe (aa*), though I generally 
hear (aa) or (AA[r). 

88. unaccented as in stupor or in 
sailor. This " is seldom distinct" I 
transcribe (aa^') and (a*) according to 
his marks, on the principle of No. 34. 

39. accented as in urgent. This " is 
the natural vowel terminating in the 
guttural vibration," and is transcribed 
(a' ), though how this differs from (a) 
or ('hV or any one of the sounds du- 
cussed in No. 19, it is difficult to say. 

40. unaooented as in sulphMr. Xhia 
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<* differs from the preceding only by the 
remiflsion of accent,'' And is, therefore, 
still transcribed (a*). 

41. accented as in nunre, *' eaniyalent 
to Nob. 1 and 89," that is(6e|^ra'), bnt 
surely the (i^i) mnst be omitted and at 
least (ee'a*) said, and this is strange. I 
transcribe (ee'e'). 

42. unaccented as in welfare, "eqni- 
Talent to Nos. 2 and 39," that is (ee*). 

43. accented as in m^re, *^ eonivalent 
to Nos. 3 and 39," that is (iie*). 

44. unaccented as in atmo6ph«r#, 
« equiTalent to Nos. 4 and 39," mat is 
(io'). 

45. accented as in more, ''equiTa- 
lent to Nos. 6 and 39," that is (o'i'e*). 

46. unaccented as in empire, *' equiva- 
lent to Nos. 6 and 39," that is (a'ia*). 

47. accented as in more, ''equivalent 
to Nob. 7 and 39," that is (ool^'o')* 
meaning, perhaps, (po'9*), as the (^u) 
could not haye been used, see No. 41.^ 

48. unaccented as in therefore, equi- 
valent to Nos. 8 and 39," that is, (oo*). 

49. accented as in mwre, " equiyalent 
to Nos. 9 and 39," or (juu'o'). 

50. unaccented as in figure, " equiya- 
lent to Nofi. 10 and 39," or (juo*). 

51. accented as in poor, "equiya- 
lent to Nos. 27 and 39,'^ or (uu'9> 

52. unaccented as in black-a-moor, 
"equivalent to Nos. 28 and 39," or (ua'). 

53. accented as in pouvr, " equiva- 
lent to Nos. 31 and 39," or (&au*d'). 

54. unaccented, as in cauli-floto^r, 
"equivalent to Nos. 32 and 39," or 

(&aua*). 
In reference to Nos. 41 to 54 — of 

which it is said, *' it is only by being 
followed by guttural vibration that 
these sounds differ respectively from 
Nob. 1 to 10, 27, 28, 31, and 32"— it 
should be remembered that Mr. Smart 
does not distinguish properly between 
(i •', tf e, o, u «}, and hence the chan^ 
which Mr. BeU, myself, and others notice 
(1099, a*) in the action of the diph- 
thongising ('h) upon preceding (i, «, o, 
t«), were necessarily passed over by Mr. 
Smart. Hesaysmaeed: "It has been 
said that there is a* palpable difference 
between the vowel-sound in poy^, 
phyeTy dayer, and that in ear$j fair^ 
hair, share. What difference may be 
made in New York I know not ; but I 
know that none is made in London, nor 
can be made without that peculiar effect 
which shows an effort to distinguish 
what in general is necessarily undis- 
tinguishable," but that he did feel a 
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difference is, I think, certain frx>m the 
following remarks: "Identical, how- 
ever, as they are, except as regards the 
peculiarity noticed, the practical ne- 
cessity for considering them distinct 
elements will be perceived in the com- 
parison of the first syllables of vo-rtom, 
u-rious, ji-rtng^ tO'Ty^fu-ryt with the 
first syllables of va-eant^ se*cant,Ji'ital, 
io-ial, fu'gitwe; an identity of these 
syllables in pronunciation is decidedly 
provincial ; the true utterance of the 
former is van-uma^ aert'totUf* etc«, 
with Nos. 41 and 43, etc "The 
difference in view will be rendered 
intelligible to those familiar with 
French pronunciation, by comparing 
the sound of dear pronounced correctly 
as an English word, with that of dire 

fronounc^ correctly as a French word, 
n both the vowel commences after the 
d precisely in the same way, but in the 
French word it remains pure, unmixed 
with the r, which begins a new syllable 
formed with what is called the mute ^ 
the word being pronounced (dii-ra*)," 
[vowels Nos. 8 and 24,] "or nearly so; 
while in the English word, the sound 
of the r (not the trilled r as in French) 
blends itself with the e during its pro- 
gress." [I hear French (^diir), English 
(diV), or (d»Vr) before a vowel.] '* So 
also in deoT'ly^ eare-fiU^ etc., the ad- 
dition of a syllable beginning with a 
consonant distinct from the r making 
no difference to the previous syllable, 
the r in that previous syllable* blends 
itself with the vowel exactly as in dear^ 
care, etc.; and the only difference 
between dear-ly, eare-fm, etc., and 
va-rtotM, ee'Tume, J^^f to^ryj Ju-ry^ 
etc., is, that in the latter the r, besides 
blending itself with the previous vowel, 
is also heard in the articulation of the 
vowel which begins the following 
syllable." [Hence I feel bound to 
transcribe (vee'a'rias, sii'a'rias), etc, 
where I seem to say and hear (vee'-riM, 
siV'rtas), eto.] '* Of this blending of 
the r with the prerious vowel, it is 
further to be observed that the union 
is so smooth in polite utterance aB to 
make it impereeptible where one ends 
and the other begins;" [meanins;, I 
suppose, that the diphthong is perfect, 
no interruption occurring in the glide, 
not even a slur, thus (eea ) not (ee^-^'), 
although his careful interposition of the 
accent mark (ee-a'^, instead of putting 
it at the dose (eea *)« gives a different 
impression, and always leads me to read 
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with a Blur (ce*.^*) ;] "while in ralgar 
pronunciation the former Towel breaks 
abruptly into ihe guttural sound, or 
into the Towel No. 24 used for the 
guttural," [meaning, I suppose, (ee-jo*, 
ee*,o*), or j[ee*;8*, ee',o»).] "Among 
mere oocknies this substitution of No. 
24 for No. 34, or No. 40, is a preTailing 
ohaiacteristic, and should be corrected 
by aU who wish to adapt their habits to 
tiiose of well-bred life." [Ue^ he 
afaoR becomes mysterious, separating 
his guttural yibrabon from his guttural 
Towel, with which he identified it in 
No. 33. As far as I can observe, and I 
haye been constantly observing the use 
of r by Englishmen for many years, 
this distinction is founded in error. I 
can understand, and hear, (9, ar^, or, v, 
v^ UT, 'h, 'r„, 'r), but the difference 
(9*, e') escapes me.] " It is, moreover, 
remarKable of these elements that each 
will pass on the ear either as one or 
two syllables, and this is signified in 
the scnemes by the equiyalent indica- 
tion a'ur, iW [=No. 1, accent, No. 
39; and No. 6, accent, No. 39; or (ee*e*, 
o'i'o')!,* "where the mark of accent 
placed over the former part giyes it 
the appearance of the first of two 
syllables, while the omission of the 
hyphen shows that the whole is pro- 
nounced as one." He refers here to 
No. 134, where he says, that: ^^pay-tr 
andmap'or; U^ar, huy-er^ and high-er; 
$low»€r and gr&uher; tu-er and new^er; 
trU'eTj bret4her, and do-er; bowser and 
fiow^-tr; are perfect rhymes to mar$^ 
kir$f lor$y cure, poor^ and hour** To 
me (p«r)B, la't*;«» bd'r;?, H9't-;9, 
iloo'jv, groo'jU, st6u*;«, ni<iu*;«, 
truu'ju, brutt';Vf duugn, be'u*;«, 
flaV^v), ivhere — might be used for 
;, are always dissyllabic ; but mayors 
mare precisely, = (mee'), and (loo*, 
ktiii*, pMii') are distinctly monosyllabic, 
though diphthongal, while hire^ hour^ 
inyolving triphthongs, are looser respec- 
ting the final, so uat (hoV, aV) or 
(Ho't^^h, e'lr-^) may be heard, but 
not (He't*;B, e'tf-js) in two syllables, 
according to present usage, tot past 
usage see examples from Shakspere, 
p. 951. I acknowledge having heard 
Mr. Smart's semi-diBsyllabism in some 
elderly people, and was much struck 
by it in the late Sir John Bowring's 
evidently much studied pronunciation, 
but I cannot recognize it in my own 
generation, and I was bom in 1814. 
bb. "a slight semi-consonant sound 



between No. 4 and No. 58, heard in 
the transition from certain consonant 
to certain yowel sounds: as in Tute, 
j'ew, nat*ure, g*arment, k*ind." This 
"is a sound so short and slight as to be 
lost altogether in the mouth of an un- 
polished speaker, who says (luut, dzhun, 
n^e|,i*tshud'), or more conmionly (nSei^i*- 
tsha'), garment, kind, etc., for Vute^ 
feWf etc. On the other hand, there 
are persons who, to distinguish them- 
selves from the yulgar, pronounce Now 
58 distinctly on the occasions which 
call for this slighter sound of No. 5& 
or No. 4. This afeeted pronunciation," 
[which he wntes l^yoot, jwyoo, 
na-ch^yoor, g^yai'ment, k^-^yind,] 
" be it observeo, is to be aToided with 
as much care as the slight sound, which 
in the mouth of an elegant speaker 
naturally slides in between the con- 
sonant and the yowel, is to be imitated." 
I believe the sounds he means are(l|,f 6uty 
dzhi^tdu, n^|,ii»h[,tfir', gjaa'me^nt, 
kja'tnd), but, in consequence of No. 58, 
I transcribe this "semi-consonant" by 
(1 j). As respects its use after (sh), 
Firof. Haldeman says : " IP, by the 
conyersion of t into Eufflish y or sA, 
o-be-di-ent becomes o-be-dyent (the 
writer's mode of speaking) or o-be- 
dzhent, no speaker of real English can 
preserve both dzh and t; yet Walker 
has coined a jargon with such forms 
as o-be-je-en^ and cris-tshe-&n-e-te. 
Similarly if * omniscient ' has an «, it 
has four syllables; if ah, it has but 
three. Compare the dissyllables Russia, 
Asia, conscience, and the trissyllables 
militia, malicious" (Anal. Orth. art. 
311). Smart, using the transcriptionfl 
su^ested, writes (o-bii*-dient =3 
o-biid'-jent, krtst*-jd"n), colloquially 
(kr«Bt*-shj,ja"n), where the separation 
of (t-sh) is inorganic, (krt8:-ti-cen*-i-ti, 
Am-nish'-i-ent, Am-nts'-si-ens, Ee'[iBh*- 
-J8^ £e:-«hi-8st'-tk, Eash'-i^JdBn, 
kAU'-shiJens, mi-lish'-^ja*, mse*-ltiBh*- 
I jes). 1 seem to say fobii*dtw«nt, 
Kri-S;t,sh«n, krt:sttye*ntti krt:s;t^shf;- 
«B'ntt», omnish't^'tmt, amnnh'iwnis, 
.SrshB ^:sht;8B't»k, Ita'shun, ko'ushvns, 
milt'shB, mulrshas). It seems that 
many of these changes of (f) into (sh) 
throuffh (i) are in a state or transition, 
and that the stages are (-si-u, -s-jv, 
-shi-n, -sht-«, -sub), and that those 
speakers who have learned to speak in 
any prior state have a sort of repulsion 
against a following one, and will n,eyer 
submit to it, — ^when they think of it» 
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that is, in * careful epeaking/ — ^leaying 
the change to be accomplished by the 
rising or some following generation. 
The admission of all pronunciations as 
now coexisting, insteaid of the stigma- 
tisation of some as Tulgar or as wrong, 
marks the peculiarity of my standpoint, 
whence I tiy to see what is, rather than 
decide what ahotUd be, 

"Scheme of the CoNSONAirrs.*' 

56. ''h, as in Aand, per Aaps, yeAe- 
ment, is a propulsion of breath, which 
becomes vocal in the sound which fol- 
lows it, this following sound being 
hence (»lled aspirated." As 'propul- 
sion ' may be an * elegant ' translation 
of *jerk,' I transcribe (nih). "And 
the sound which follows is in our lan- 
guage alwap a vowel, except id and y; 
for w is aspirated in wheat, whig, etc., 
which are pronounced hweat, hwtg, 
etc., and y is aspirated in hew, huge, 
etc., which are pronounced hydo, hyoofe, 
ete." Hence I transcribe . (Hjhvnit, 
H|hjuudzh). " It is to be further 
noted that the aspirate is never heaiti 
in English except at the bennning of 
syllables ; " [that (tiEsV is rcfuly (t'zih), 
and might therefore oe well called a 
final aspirate, naturallj neyer occurred 
to him,] ** and that m the following 
and all their derivatives h is silent: 
heir, honest, honour, hostler, hour, hum' 
hie, and humour.** The two last words 
are now most frequently aspirated, just 
as Smart aspirates herb^ hospital^ which 
may still be heard unaspirated from 
well-educated people. I neard a phy- 
sician, speaking at a hospital public 
meeting lately, constantly sav (o'spitBl). 

67. ** w, beginning a syllable without 
or with aspiration, as in tre, betrare, 
frotrard, wheat equivalent to htreat, is 
a consonant having for its basis the 
most contracted of the vowel-sounds, 
namely No. 27, which sound, beinr 
partially obstructed by an inward 
action of the lips, and then given off 
by an outward action, is chan^ irom 
a yowel to a consonant. A comparison 
of the French word oui, as a French- 
man pronounces it (viz. No. 28, No. 3, 
accent), with the English word we as 
an Englishman pronounces it, will 
show the difference between the Towel 
and the consonant" This is (w). 

68. "y, beginning a syllable as in 
you, ana this sound is always to be 
understood as present in Nos. 9, 10, 60, 
which are equivalent to y, with Nob. 



27» 28, and 62, is a consonant, haying 
for its basis the slenderest of the 
yowel-sounds, namely, No. 8," [what 
is the precise difference between '* the 
slenderest " and '* the most contracted " 
of the yowel-sounds P Who would 
imagine them to be respectively (ii, nu) 
and not (uu, ii) P] " which sound being 
partially obstructed by an inward action 
of the jaw carrying the back of the 
tongue against the soft palate, and then 
given off by an outward action, is 
changed by these actions from a vowel 
into a consonant. When very slightly 
uttered, with little of the organic 
action, and therefore resuming much of 
the character of a vowel, it is No. bb" 
Hence, I transcribe No. 68 by (j), and 
No. bb by (lj). 

69. *' s and ss ; also c or so before e 
or i, as in <ell, sit, mast ; cell, fa^, «it, 
scene, «rience," is (s). 

60. "z, zz, ze, as in seal, buss, 
mac^," is (z). 

61. *' sh as in mY«A'-un, so spelled to 
signify the pronunciation of mission," 
is (sh). 

62. " zh as in vYsA'-un, so spelled to 
signify tiie pronunciation of vision," 
is (zh). 

63. <*ch, tch, as in cAair, edxh, 
msiteh,*' is (tsh), see No. 64. 

64. *' j ; and also g before e or i, as 
in yog; ^em, a^e, ^n," is (dzh). Nos. 
63 and 64 " are not simple consonants, 
the former being t and sh, and the 
latter d and zh." Prince L. L. Bona- 
parte considers that Smart's observa- 
tions in No. 147 tend to shew that, 
notwithstanding this statement, Smart 
really analysed (tshj, dzhj). But to 
me Smart's observations only relate to 
the use of (tshj^j, dzhi j), as lie says in 
Nos. 61, 62, 63, 8nd»64, that these 
consonants are *' unable to take the 
consonant y [No. 68] into fluent union, 
and therefore either absorb the y en- 
tirely, or reduce it to the slighter 
element" No. 66^ here transcribed 
([j). Of the possible reduction of 
(sh|^j^ into (shj), he seems to have had 
no clear conception. Thus, he takes 
no notice of (Ij nj). His coup d*ail, 
bagnio are (kuuda^tl*, bsen'jo). But 
his habit of speech may have been 
different from nis analysis. This is 
often the case. Thus Mr. Murray and 
myself analyse my own pronunciation 
of "long 5" differently fll09, d). 

66. "f, ff, fe, as in/og, cu/, Ii/*," 
is(f). 
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66. *' T, ye, as in fain, IO90," is (y), 

67. " th, aa in /Ain, pUK' ia (th). 

68. *'th, the, aa in them, wi/A, 
hreBUhe," ia (dh). 

69. '<!, U, le, aa in M;, miU, mU," 
ia (1). The laat svllable of able, idle, he 
Bays, ia ** a syllable indeed without a 
Towel, except to the eye," adding in 
a note, **A-ble, S'Vil, ma-aon, broken, 
etc., althoogh heard with only one 
yowel, are aa manifeatly two ayllablea 
to the ear fall onr poeiiy profea it) aa 
any dissyllable in the language.'* 

70. *' m, mm, me, aa in may, hammer, 
blam«," is (m). 

71. "n, nn, ne, aa in no, baimer, 
tufM," ia (n). 

72. **ng, aa in riit^," ia (q). 

78. "r, rr, aa audibly beginninj|[ a 
syllable or being one of a combination 
of consonants that begin a syllable, aa 
in ray, erect, florid (sflorrid), torrid, 
pray, apread. Under other drcnm- 
atancea, the letter is a si|p of mere 
guttural yibration." Thia "is an 
utterance of yoice acted upon by a trill 
or trolling of the tongue against the 
upper gum." Again, in No. 38, he 
apakka of r in ray, etc., aa *' formed by 
a strong trill of tne tongue againat the 
upper ram." [This would be (,r), but 
I shall transcribe (r), aa I have tran- 
.scribed (n), see No. 78. But that the 
triU is ttrottff ia * strongly ' opposed to 
Mr. M. Bell's nntrilled (rj.j <'The 
trill in which the utterance of thia 
consonant mainly consiats, ia often 
faultily produced by the back of the 
tongue against the soft palate " [mean- 
ing the uvula, which is the real vibrator, 
against the back of the tongue], ** so 
formed, it makes the noise called the 
buir in the throat, a characteristio of 
Northumbrian pronunciation, and not 
unfrequent in particular places and 
many fomilies elsewhere." The burr 
ia (r), the dental trill is (j). 

74. *'p, pp, pe, aa in pop, tmpper, 
hope," ia (pi. 

75. ''b, oby be, aa in bob, lubbec, 
Tobe," is (b). 

76. ^K, ok, ke; also final, and 



before a, 0, or u, or a consonant, aa in 
king, htLck, ba^; antir, etit, wt, eat, 
eiaim," ia (k). 

77. "g, before a, o, or u, or a con- 
sonant, aa iu ^ap, ^ot, ^un, ^ueas, plague, 
^rim," ia (g). 

78. "t, tt, te, as in -<en, mailer, 
mtJe, is an utterance of breath confined 
behind the tongue by a close junction 
of the tip of the tongue and the upper 
^m, the breath therefore being quite 
inaudible, tUl the oigana separate to 
explode, either the breath simply aa in 
&t, or the breath vocalised as in too," 
If the contact with the gum is to be 
taken literally, I must transcribe (,t), 
and must then have (,r, ^d, ^n). I am 
inclined to believe, however, that in all 
cues Smart was contenting himtolf 
with old definitions, instead of making 
independent observations ; and hence I 
ahali use (r, t, d, n). 

79. *'d, dd, de, aa in <fen, madder, 
made," in eonsequence of what is said 
in No. 78, 1 transcribe (d). See No. 78. 

Aa Smart makes no difference in 
meaning when a consonant is doubled, 
I shall not double consonants in tran- 
scribing, and in consequence I shall 
not divide syllabically, aa this would be 
impossible on hia plan without such 
reduplicationa. Smart distinguishes 
two accents, primary and secondary, 
which I transcribe as (*) and (:), and 
place after the vowel or after the con- 
sonant as he has done. With regard 
to monosyllables, he says (art 176) 
that they are all *^ exhibited as having 
aeeented vowel-sounds.'* But as he 
makes unemphatio a=No. 24 or (0*), 
mtf=Nos. 70 and 4, or (mi), pour= 
(jo'), am, was had, ehallf and, s (8"m, 
waz, Hiha^ sho^l, 8»nd), /or«3(fe'J, 
o;f ss (ay), from = (from) ; my, by = (mi, 
hi), and thy ** among people who 
familiarly use it"=(dhi), and the^ 
(dhi) before a vowel and (dho*) before 
a consonant, and you "in the accus- 
ative case and not emphatic " = (ji) or 
(jo), I shall so transcribe them in 
the connected paasage, but I omit the 
hyphens. 



Some of the words in the example are not in Smart's Dictionary, 
such as graphical, phonetic, linguistical, and inflexions and derivatiyes, 
snch as it», printed, etc. tfia pronunciation of these has been in- 
ferred £rom graphic graphically, phonology mimetic, linguist eophieticalf 
and the simple woi-ds. Altogether I believe that the transcription 
fairly represents the original. 
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COKPASATIYB SPBGDfBR 
A.« J • JjLLTB. 

See pp. 1091-1178. 

Dh«-rt*t'n «ii-prrntyd 
ie:prtzeiitM'sh«n «-dli«-8a'ff*nz 
wv-lflB'qwyd^zh^sh, bt-mii'iiz «v- 
kflB'iyktBZB, whrt^sh-OT 
•znsvfrshBnt, both-tn-ka'fnd 
«n-na*mb«-r, wi-wlirt^sli 
m«8-dhee'-fA. bii:-kBmWi*]id ▲- 
mo'dtfa'td, tf-wi-w«d-gi*v «- 
gr8B'fik«l si:mbvlizM*sliBn «- 
dhv-fone'tik e-lvmBiits widh- 
ooiili 88*m-dtgrii: bv- 
egzffi'knys 'ii-kBnyii'm;BnS| 
HBZ-bii'n, frBin-AA'l ta'tm, fo- 
nM'shBnz Bz-we*l-BZ 
t:ndm-dj»u;Blz8, 
ltqgtir»'st»kBl Btfuu-dBnts 
not ekse'ptyd, wo'ii- 
B-dhB mos-ne'sesBit 
«n-wo'ii-B-dliB nio8- 
d»'ftk'lt Bv-pro'blBmzs, Bn- 
Bzs-koiis»ku^Bntlf Bkee'*8li 
e*v8 bm-H£e'p>l» solvd. Let- 
dht's tii't^sb-Bs dhBt-dht- 
;fnye*D8bBn Bv-ra'»*t»q, dbB- 
gTM'tyst Bn-moo'st 
impAA-'tBiit tnye'iiBbBn 
-wbt't^sb dbB-jbau*mBn mo'uid 
Bz-e'YB m^d, Bn-whi't.sby 
flBZ-tt-mdii*d AA'lmast 
eksii'dz tts-stre'qtby 
BBz-bin-oo'fn Bn- 
no't o'nd^zbdcslf Btrrbjtutyd 
tB-dbB-go'dz ; laVk-dbt 

▲A'gBIltz'lII BY-B-StM'ty Bt-WO'nS 

srmp'l-'n ko'xnpleks, rz-not- 
dbB wod'k-BT ♦•ndtv*:djm;BlzB, 
bet-BT-se'ntiurtZB, pBHSB'ps- 

B7 tba'tt'ZBnz-BY Jtf zb. 



OF Lndivldual Stitthkeic 
Prof. S. S. Haldemajt. 
See pp. 1186-1196. 
DhB Lntn ynd pLnntyd 
iTepuizentee'Bhyn yv dhd sdwndz 
yy laeqgwfdzb hdi minz yv 
ksB'i^rykUZy wbwttBh ai 
tnsafrsbyiit, both tii kdjnd 
yn no*mb.«, ynd whwttsh most 
dh&dou bi kdmbdynd a^j 
modyf(fjd if wi w«d giV 9 
gl_r8B*ftkl stmbljfzffibyn yv 
dha fonettk e'lymynts wtdh 
o'nli Bdm dfg|_rii* y v 
egzffiktnes ynd ksnyii-njyns, 
HhfiBz btn, f/am a1 tdna fA^i 
n^'shynz 9z wel yz 
tndyytdjuylz [mdyvt'dzhylz] 
liqg^iBttkl stJU'dnts 
not ekse'ptyd won [won] 
yy dho most n^'Bysy^rt 
ynd wan yy dhy most 
dtftkylt yy pi^roblymz, ynd 
HbBBZ konstkwyntlt skx'JsU' 
eyj btn Hhaepyli SA^lyd. Let 
dhts tiitsh as dbat dba 
ihyEnshyn yy ^rdxttq, dha 
g^rHyst n most 
tmpA^'jtnt «nye*nshyn 
wbwttsb dha jhjuu'myn m^jnd 
Hhsez e'YJ med, ynd whwttsh, 
sez ft tndii'd AAlmost 
eksii'dz its streqth [strenth ?] 
Hhaez bin aMii [ofii] ynd 
not ondzha*stI» 8et|^n'bjytyd 
ta dha gAMz ; Idjk dha 
oigynizm yy a st^, 8Bt wans 
srmpl yn kampleks, iz not 
dha wa.<k yy tndyyrdjtfylz 
bat yy se'ntiihjjdJtz py.iHh8ep8 
yy th(fwzndz yy jiiiz. 
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H. SWJCKT. 

See p. 1196. 
Dli'-r»'tn-'ii-pri*nte*d- 
rBipr^z'nt^ysh'n-'v-dh' 8a>a)^o'ndz 
-' v-lflB • qqg:we*dzh 'bB'y-m»iJiiz- V 
-kflB're'ktahz wi:tsli-'r- 
•ms'frBh'nt \6o^: th-e'n-kw/y iid- 
'n-na*mmbah 'nd-wrtsh-m'st- 
dlusB'8h:fli«7-be*-k'inbB«'ynd-'ht(r- 
m^O'deWyd f:f-we'-w,Md-gf:v-'h- 
gnB*fe'kl-Bt:iiibl«'yz^y8h'n-'v- 
dh'<onB-te^k-E rm'nts w'dh- 
^oe/OaZnle'-ra-mm-de'griiJt-V- 
e^gzffi'ktne'B-'n-k'nvtiJ'iu'ns 
Hli'z-btij:n-fr'm-AA.'l-twiyan f- 
n^'sh'nz 'z-wxill-'z- 
f:imde^yrdzh^tt'lzy 
Isqqgwrste'k'l -etxtfuwd'nts- 
n^o:tt-e'kBE'pte*d wa:nn- 
'v-dh'-m^dOniBt-nE'B'Bre* 
'nd-wainn-'v-dli'-m/o,^: Bt- 
d»-fe>k'lt.V.pr,obble'mz, 'nd- 
*z-k^O'nBe*kw'ntle^ BkEifab'sle^ 
E'vab-biJii-HhaB'p'le'-B^o-llvd. LEtt 
.dht:B-tfj-t8h-'B dh't-dh'^ 
e'nvB'nsh'n-V-rv'ytiq dh'- 
gr^'te* Bt-'ii-in^(5oa:Bt- 
ehnpA'ah'tnt-e'nYB'nsh'n 
wirtsh-dli'-HhJwwwm'ii-inwBynd- 
'z-E'vah-m^^yd 'nd-wtitsh 
'z-e*t-rz imdtiJ:d AA'liii^<5o'*Bt- 
e*kBm*dz-e*ts-8tr£'qth, 
Hh'z-btjn-A*£:i, *ii- 
n^oitt-ndzbe^'stleS 'tnbjffwte'd- 
t'.dh'-g,o-ddz, lBV:k-dhe»- 
Voh- g'ni: zm-' v-'h-st^y t, 't-wa-ns 
-Brmpl-'n-k^o*mplE:k8, e^z-n^oitt- 
dh' waahk-V-iinndeVrdzhyiz 
b't-'v-sE-ntsh're'B, pree-ps- 
'v-thaoao'o-zndz-'v-jijohz. 



B. H. SlLLBT. 

See pp. 1197-1205. 
Pha* Tit*n 9"nd print 'ed 
rep:rizent6e(^i'Bh9n 9y dhd^ Baaandz 
OY l»q*gwe*dzh, bi miinz 9y 
kaar'SBkta'z H^bwrtsh aa' 
fiL:B9ffBli'[^jent, b{$(7[^uth tn ka'md 
9'^d n9m*b9' 9"^nd H[bwttsbL m9Bt 
diie*'f(99* bl k9mb9'ind- a* 
inAd'if9'id »f wi wud giv 9* 
grsef'ik9"l Btia:b9liz^e[^i*sli9n 9y 
dhd* fonet'tk el-iments wtdh 
(5o|^tui'li B9in digrii* 9y 
egz8Bkt*neB 9"lid kAiiYiriiiens, 
Hxh9"z bin firam aaI t9'ini fa' 
n66[^i'Bh9nz 9*z wel 9"z 
«i:diYKL'jra9"lZy 
Iiqgwist-ik9"l Bijau'dentfl 
nAt ekBept'ed^ W9n 
9Y dha* m($o[^a8t nes*eB9*ri 
9"nd wan 9y dha* mdoijut 
di'f ikalt dY prAb'lemz a'^d 
H{ha"z kAn'sikwent:li Bkee'a'Bli 
CY'a' bin Hfhsep'ili BAlvd. Let 
dhiB tiitsli as dha*^ dha* 
tnYen' Aan aY ra'i'tiq, dha* 
gr6ei^it'eBt a"nd mdoixiat 
finpAA'a'ta"nt mYen'Bhan 
ff[bwit8li dhi H^hjun'ma*n ma'ind 
Hxbo"zeY'a' m6e[id,a"ndHihwit8li, 
a"z it indiid' AAl'mo^Bt 
eksiid'z its streqth 
Bqba'z bin Af'n a"nd 
nAt andzhast'li se^trib'juted 
tu dha* gAdz, la'ik dhi 
AA''ga"nfzm aY a* st^e^it a*t wans 
Btm'pl a*nd kAm'plekB, I'z nAt 
dha* "wa'k aY I'nidiYid'Jua^lz, 
bat aY sen'troriz, pa's^beDps' 
dY thdau'za'ndz aY jii'a'z. 
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0B8BBTATION8 ON Unstudisd PiioinnrciATioirs. 

All the above specimens of pronimciation labour under tho 
obvious disadvantage of being the result of deliberate thought. 
Mr. Bell's and Mr. Smart's, like those of all pronouncing dictionary 
writers and elocutionists, give rather what they think ought to be 
than what they have observed as most common. They take to 
heart a maxim which Dr. GKll borrowed from ftuintilian and stated 
thus : '' Quemadmodum in moribus bonorum consensus, sic in 
sermone consuetude doctonim primaria lex est. Scriptura igitur," 
by writing, he, as a phonetic writer, impHed pronunciation, 
<<omnis accommodanda erit, non ad ilium sonum quem bubulci, 
quem mulerculae et portieres [sic, portitores ?] ; sed quem docti, 
aut culti eruditi viri exprimunt inter loquendum et legendum." 
But my object in this book is to know what men did and do 
habitually say, or think they say, and not merely what they think 
they auffht to say. I have therefore endeavoured to catch some 
words whidi were not given as specimens of pronunciation, but, being 
uttered on public occasions, were, I thought, fairly appropriable. Of 
course this attempted exhibition of some pronunciations labours 
under another immense disadvantage. When Prof. Haldeman, Mr. 
Sweet, and myself wrote down each his own pronunciation, we 
were each able to repeat the sound, feel the motion of the organs, 
revise and re-revise our conceptions as to what it really was, and 
thus give the result of careful deliberation. But when I attempt 
to write down a passing word, — and the very merit of my observa- 
tion consists in the absolute ignorance of the speaker that his sounds 
and not his sense are being noted, — there is no possibility to recall 
the word, and unless it happens to recur soon, I am unable to cor- 
rect my first impressions. I have indeed often found that after 
hearing the word several times, I have been unable to analyse it 
satisfactorily. Still, knowing no better method of observing, I give 
a few results to shew what it leads to. I name the speakers when 
they are well-known public men, whose speech-sounds may probably 
be taken as a norm, as much as their thoughts. They will under- 
stand, that they are named, not for the purpose of ** shewing up " 
peculiarities, but of enforcing the fact that men of undoubted 
education and intelligence, differ in pronunciation from one another, 
from pronouncing dictionaries, and from my own habits, so that the 
term '^educated pronunciation" must be taken to have a very 
'^ broad" signification. It must be understood that all these pro- 
nunciations were noted on the spot, as soon as possible after each 
word was uttered, and that I have in no case allowed subsequent 
impressions to affect my original note, which I have regarded as a con- 
scientious, though of course possibly erroneous, observation. When 
(e, o) are written, I can never feel sure that (e, s) were not actually 
used. When, however, (e, s) are written, they were certainly 
observed. No attention having been paid at the time of noting to 
the difference between (h, nh), the use of h cannot be guaranteed, 
and (nh) is often more probable. In each case I have thought it 
best to add my own pronunciation^ as well as I can figure it, for the 
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purpose of comparison. This is always placed last, and is preceded 
by a dash. Thns, in the first word cited, " aeeampltshed SBke'mplisht 
— ^Bko'mpltshty" the italics indicate ordinary spelling, the first 
palaeotype the pronunciation observed, the second palaeotype, 
following the ( — ), the pronunciation which I believe I am in the 
habit of using in connected speech. If nothing follows the dash, 
my pronunciation agrees with that observed, but both disagree from 
several (and possibly, but not necessarily, cdl) pronouncing diction- 
aries. When no dash is added, my pronunciation differed too slightly 
to be noted. In no case, however, must these notes of my own 
pronunciation be taken as a confirmation or correction of the former. 
They are added merely to mark differences of habit Such men as I 
have cited by name have certainly a fiill right to say that their 
pronunciation is a received English pronunciation — at l€«st as much 
80, I think more than as much so, as any professed elocutionist. It 
may be observed that my list is not extensive enough, and that 
especially I have not given examples firom the pronunciation of 
professed men of letters, from the bar, the stage, or the pulpit. 
This is true. All these classes labour under the disadvantage of 
making speech a profession. I have an idea that professed men of 
letters are the worst sources for noting peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion ; they think so much about speech, that thev nurse all manner 
of fancies, and their speech is apt to reflect mdividual theories. 
However, Prof. Bain may be taken as one of the best examples. 
The bar has rather hereditary pronimciations, where they are not 
individual and locaL The stage for the higher class of dramas is 
archaic and artificial ; for the middle and lower it is merely imita- 
tive, and hence exposes an observer to all the chances of error in 
taking information second hand. The pulpit is full of local pro- 
nunciations, but Professor Jowett, distinguished and admired as a 
preacher as well as a scholar, may be considered a sufficient repre- 
sentative of this class. Men of science I have especially represented. 
They are forming a large and infiuential class at the present day. 
The general Londoners in public meeting assembled seemed to me 
a good source for general varieties. Parliament is far too local ; 
and 80 are country gentlemen, from whom its ranks are mainly 
recruited. Of course it must be understood that the peculiarities 
which I have chosen to note do not characterise the general run of 
the pronunciation of the speakers observed. It must not be assumed 
that every word is peculiar, or that the greater number of words 
present divergent characters. Thus the words from Prof. Bain and 
Prof. Jowett are all that it occurred to me to note in two courses of 
lectures — a very small number when thus considered. The general 
speech of educated London differs only in certain minute points, and 
in a few classes of words, so far as I have hitherto observed, from 
that which I have given as my own. Even in the cases cited, 
where I have put my own for contrast, the differences are seldom 
such as would strike an observer not specially on the look-out for 
individualities of pronunciation. 
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PUOF. ALBXA2n>BR BaIN. 

Words obserred in listeDing to a 
oourte of lectures on " Commoii Errors 
on tbe Mind/' deliyered by Prof. Bain 
at the Bojal Institution in May, 1 868. 
Prof. Bam bad evidently considered 
well both bis pronunciation and de- 
livery, so tbat all 'bis deviations from 
custom must be regarded as tbe result 
of deliberate choice, altiiougb possibly 
modified by local habits, as in (boodh; 
f9T (booth). And as Prof. Bain has 
bestowed considerable attention on 
phonetic writing, no allowance need be 
made for possible Scottidsms. I do 
not feel at all certain tiiat (o'l, e-u) are 
correctly analysed. 

aeeompluhed ieke*mpl«sht — ulLO'-mpltiBht 
advantages ssdvaantydzbyz — fodvaa'a- 

tvdzbyz 
against you agcns^'nu — vge'nst' JU 
aghast 8B^aa*st — ^sgaa'st 
alternation AAltejnee'shvn — flB:ltBnM*« 

sbvn 
a solid ah so'ltd — ^ so'ltd 
a strong v stroq — 
aicay nwee* — vsreer 
beau ideal hoo »de;8B*l — boo a'tdii'iil 
both boodh — booth 
branch brahntsh — ^brantsh braantsh 
cessation siisee'sbun — ses^v'shtm 
circumstances ai'kvmstsenstz — sooikvm- 

stimsyz 
cireumloctftion sjkomlokuu'sbvn — soe:- 

kvmloki6u*sh«n 
class "klMB — 
classes klsB'siz — klaa'syi 
compounds kd'ropaundz — ko'mpo'undz 
consummated k^nsemeted — lonsvm- 

ec.iyd, 
contrast ko-ntraast— 
crafty kraah'fti— kraa'fti 
dance dsens — daans 

economised iilo'nomoizd — iko'DBmaVzd 
educability ediukabrlttt — 
eject ife'kt— efe-kt 
engine e'ndzhein — e*ndzhm 
epoch ii'pok — e-pok 
example egzaam'pl — 
explanation ekspuB*n«rshink— eiksplun- 

Mshvn 
extolled ^kstoo'ld-— ekstold 
eye kt\-—%'% 

faculties fte'keltez — fee'kvltyz 
fatigue fHbtii'g— fstii'g 
force foors futirs— foo's 
forth foorth— foo*th 
fraternity fr«rtej'&»tt~fnitao'ntt« 
fratemite frvt'vmai'z — fnd'tmffiiz 
functionary £i qkshaneri — 
genus dihea'ee— dzhii*nos 



good gund— gttd 

handicraft H8B*ndtkr»ft — ^Hn*ndtkra:ft 

Hie'ndtkraa:fk 
hardly Haa-rdlt-^Haa*dlt 
heroine Hii*ro;8in— He*ro;m 
heteroaeneous set'orodzmi'nios— He:tB* 

ro;azhe'nt;9s 
hold Hoold ? — Hoold 
human jhuu*m«n— 
ignorance rgnarens — 
implanted tmplte'nt^ — implantyd I'm- 

plaa*ntyd 
important impoor'tvnt — impAA-tmit 
inexorable ine'fl;z9rabl — ^sne'KSBrebl 
initiative tni'shvttv— tni*sh|^ntttv 
intrinsically «ntrt'nztk«h' — tntrrnsi- 

kBli 
irrespective f^r88pe*kt»v— i:reBpe*ktiT 
isolation aiaolee shtin — 
"knowledge no'lydzb — 
language Iffi-qwydzh — 
last iaast — 

learners lemiz— Jae*n«Z8 
leseon les'en— le'sim 
maturity mse^uujTtti — m«t»iitf**rtti 
moMmaas— 
master maa'sti — maa*stB 
miracle m«TBkl — mi'mkl 
modem thought mo^dnm thAAi — ^mo'dim 

thAAt 

musician miuzt*sban — ^mrdzrshvn 
mutual miu'tjuBl— mrtiu-ttdjul mt6u*- 

tiVl miQu'tsbBl 
narrow naaTo — ^ne*ro 
natural neB'tjursl — ne'ti&ral nfB'tshrsl 
obedience obii'djins— obii'dtjyns 
path paath — 

peculiar pikiu'ltjj— pikt&nltjv 
person peb'sn — paa*sn 
plastic ple'sttk — 
^AM^tot/y plaastrstti— plffistt*8»ti 
practice prse'kttz — pne*ktts 
prejudice pre'dzbudais — ^prc'dzhNdis 
pressure pres'iur — pre*sh« 
processes pros'estz^proo'sysyz 
purport pai'po*rt — paa'pvt 
rf/ah'viVy relBti'vtt* — re:lBt»*v»^t 
says seez-^sez 

«m«i6t7i7tM se-nsabrlittz — seinsibrlttii 
sentient senshBut — se*nsh|^t;ynt 
soar SAAJ — 800* 
epeeiality spesbtaB-ltti] — 
spirits spi'rcts— sptTits 
spurring spa ri'q— epaaTtq 
etoieal sto'tkBl — stoo*;ikBl 
student stshun'dBnt — stitiu'dynt 
suited sutt'ted— BtOu'tyd 
system si'stam — srstym 
task taask — task taask 
tesiimofty te sttmani — te*sttm«ni 
thorough tharo — tha*ro tha-ni 
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tharoughiy thorali thorali — thaToh' 

tha-nlt 
transition tnenztthnm, tr8BDStzh*«i— 

tneiiBt*zh«n 
iutort tjua'iiz — tt'du'tBzs 
undwtiood andistau'd— 8:ndti;8ttf'd 
variety TBrai-tti — 
voieanon yolktf0*no0Z — ^ralkaa'Dooi 
want WAnt-wdnt 
Mfos was—vas waz 
whole H0ol — uoo^wl 

Prof. Jowbtt, 

the Master of Baliol College, Oxford, 
in February, 1871, gave three lectures 
on Socrates at the Royal Institution. 
The following are a few of his pronun- 
ciations there noted. 
aepirant fe'spBrsnt— ffispaVnnint 
attaching himself to him sets'tshin- 

MDself-tuurim 
bone hoo*wn — ^boon ? 
but that the fatnous b'at-dh'at-dhi^i- 

fee'TDOB — ba*t-dhBt>dhB fee'moB 
certain saTtn — sao't^ 
character kah*r«kt« — ke*rektB 
Chatham tshfB'tmn — 
Cicero srsvro — 
deeeribing him dMkr&i'btq-tm— dts- 

ka «-Dtq-Htm 
diffieulty drfekiltix-drfikvlti 
diacontented drskvnteintyd — 
discovery di'skd'Yvrt — 
discrepancy drskrtpvnsi— d&kre'pBnBi 
due dji(iu— -didu 
earliest aa'hjest— aa*lt;^t 
ears tii'jvi — iCz 
education e*dzhi6kM:8h«n — e:di&k«r- 

shvn 
tfrtf ii-vyl~ii*vl 
example egzaa*mpl — 
exhausted egzAA'styd — 
foreign fa'nin — fa*ryn 
gather up giia*dbOT-ap — g8B*dhBr-ap 
haughtily HAA'tult — Haa'ttli 
he has had Hii'-vz-sd— Hii*-iiz*H»d 
height Hihidtth~Hd it 
highest H|h&t'e8t — Ha't*^ 
human jh»(iu'mvn — 
humourist jhmu'mvrtst— > 
image rmt'dzh — t'medzh 
lethmian t*8m«;«n — tsthmtjvn 
knowledge noo'ledzh— no'lydzh 
lastly laa*slt— laa*8th' 
lecture le*ktsh«— le'kti^' 
manhood ros-niid — ^msB'nHwid 
mask maask — 
memorabilia me:mon9brlt;B— me:mim* 

brlf;ti 
minutiae m&fm&u*shi;ii — mtni(ia*8ht;i 
moulds moolz— mooVldz 



must have ma*st-vy — 

natural ne'tshBrvl— nsB'tshwBl metti*- 

ml 
nature n^'tshv — ^nM-tshv neciiii* 
opinion vpi'njBn — oprnjvn 
oracle otbU — 

ordinarily AA'dtnartli— AA*d»nertlt 
origin aradzhm — o'rtdzhih 
cmammte AA'numynts — 
parallel pn'rslel — ^pflB'mlvl 
jpotM^paast — 
persons pa*rsnz — ^pad'snzB 
j7o/t7ma»po:lBti*8hHn— pa:lttt*sh«n 
politict po'lvttks — 
Potidaea pa-tsdiT* — ^po*tfdir;« 
process proo'ses— 
society SBS&iiitt^Basa'rtti 
Socratet so'krBtiiz — 
soon Bun — suun 
time t&tm->ta'tm 
unable a*n«r.bl — ^iin«0*bl 
ventured YB'ntRhvd — ^re'nttic'd Ye*ntsh«d 
virtue Taa*tshu — yaa'ttti Tdd'tshM 

whole HOOl — HOO'tffl 

Xencphon ze'n«fen— 
years Jii'jw — JtVz 

Bib G. B. Aibt, 

Astronomer Royal and President of the 
Royal Society, made use of the follow- 
ing pronunciations while speaking at 
the Royal Society, 30 Not. 1872. 
components kampoo'nents — kampoo*- 

nynts 
geodesiste ^iiodii'ststs — dzhtp'diststs 
geodesy gii:odii's» — dzh»;a*diBi 
Greenwich grii*nwttoh--fiTrntdzh 
meridional miri*dt;oo*nflu — mtrt'dtvnvl 
J^^ew Zealand nidvi ze'lvnd — n/un 

zii'limd 
2fova ZenMa noo'TM se'mblM — ^nooTV 

ze'mblv 
palaeontology p«0:lt;a9nto*lo;dBhf — 

peB'lton;ta'lB;dzh» 
stereoscopic stii* 'ru>;sko*p»k — ste*r»o; - 

ska'pfk [some say (sttV'rioskoo'pik)] 

Db. Hooker, 

when deliyering his opening address as 

President of the British Auociation at 

the Norwich Meeting on the 19 Aug. 

1868. I believe Dr. Hooker- is East 

Anglian by birth. 

accutnulatid akymyW.ted — nkt'tfu'inid- 
Itfftt^. [N.B. 'i'he first, accented, 
(t) was rather indistinct and Tcry 
snort.] 

alone alo-n — «Wtp*n 



areeB 

bones honi — hoc^tffia 
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9tmUmmmt kantaa*iun«]it^k»*ntm- 
mynt 

either ee^dhv [not (ee)\ — ^ii-dhv o't-dhv 

few fry [perhaps (fey), the word was 
difficult to catch, and I noticed it 
only oncel—fitia. 

JImte frntt [in the phrase (dhi t*nfintt 
VD. dht3 frnt't), this pronunciation was 
altogether new to me, though I have 
often heard (rnfoVna'tt) as opposed 
to]— (fa'rno'it) 

Zawrenee Lui'iyns [not (1a) or (lo)] — 
(LoT^s) 

only o'ili [not at all uncommon] — 
oo'tT'nlt 

neither nee*dhii— nii'dhv na'rdhv 

platUt plahnts — plaants 

proffresa pro'gres — proogres [there is 
great airersity in the words pro- 
duct proffreeSf many giye (pro) and 
others (proo^ to hoth; I say (pro'dakt 
proo'gres), out Col. Strange at the 
same meeting said (proo'dakt, pro*- 

quote kot [quite short {o^l—lLUfOot 

teriet sii*;ri;iiz— stV'rt;iiz 

etone ston— st^o'um 

undertaken e:ndBtM*kan [distinct (ken)] 

— 9:nd«t«0'k'n 
lohoUy Ho'lt — Hoo*ll» 

MkN of SdBNCS. 

Only a very few cases are here given, 
chieflv remarked at meetings of the 
British Association. Men of Science 
haye usually many yery curious local 
pronunciations, ana others arising from 
using words for themselyes from books 
long before they haye heard others use 
them. There seems to be no tradition 
or norm for scientific terms, and if the 
pronunciation is such as to bring the 
printed form .of the word to mind, men 
of science care yery littie for the pro- 
nunciation of scientific terms. Many 
of the following are certainly ^dialectal, 
but all the speakers were educated, 
often yery highly educated men. 
uheorhed ebsAA-pt— »bsAA*bd 
aiiumen 8B'lbJumen->aB'lbidu*men 
Mtetthetiet 8enesthii*ttks— SBuesthe'ttks 
mttidotal 8B'nttdoo:til~8Bnti*dotiil 
appearance apii';ryns — BptTTens 
aqueoua le'ku^tas — M'kut'as 
aeteroidi iBsttVTo;tdz [I^f. Stokes]— 

SB'stBro'ida 
before bifooT— bifoo*' 
ciaee klsBS— klaas 

commander konus'nds— kmnaa*nd« 
comparable komp^'iisbl — ko'mpvnbl 
compare kompf<.r— ^ktimpee** 



conetitution konstitjirshm — komstf- 

ti6n*sh«n 
0011^90 ksntr&i'T— ktmtre'ry 
doubt dout— do'tit 
drff dni'i—dre'i 
deetrolpaie ile'ktnla'rsis — iLlektro*- 

lists 
endowment eadooinffnt [Prof. Huxley] 

^-enda'tf'mynt 
eguidietant e'ktrtdt:8tmt— ii:kt0tdt's- 

tsnt 
ettuariet ii'stJUjtntz — e'sti6;eriz 
experimente eKspaa'rtmvnts— ekspe'rt- 

mynts 
explicable eksplrkBbl— e'kspltkvbl 
Jind fse'ind— fa'ind 
gaeeoue gaa'zias [Prof. Stokes], gM-sias 

[the late Mr. Babbage]— g«e'z»8s 
haetc Hffist — HMSt 
introducing wtxodjuu'sjtq— introdtdu*- 

siq 
larger IsB rdzher — ^laa'dzhv 
Zaueanne losaa*n— losan [equal stress] 
looee l&us— loos 
lunge laqgz — leqs 
moon mun [Sir W, Thomson], mu'n 

[the late Prof. Bankine] — muun 
paragraphe paa*ragnefii fthe late Prof. 

Bankine] — psB 'rvgraan 
Farie paa-ns— ps'rts 
j9M^p8Mt-paast 
phi = ^, fie'f — fj't 
puUatee pu'lsets - pa*l8«ets 
puleative pwlsetty — ^pa'lsvtt'y 
pulee puls^pals 
put y. pat— put 
round r&hund — ^ra'imd 
eiu s&iz— saVz 
etaff stnf-staaf 
etrata strsMB'ta— strtfrtv 
eubetantial sabstaa'nshBl — sabstffi'nshvl 
eyetematieing st:ste;mat&i "ziq — si*st«- 

m«taV:z«q 
traneaetione trensfB'ksvns— traansB'k* 

shunz 
wind n. wa'ind — wtnd 

Gbnbkal PuBLia 

The following were noted at public 
meetings. The speakers are separated, 
but the names not being generally well 
known, are withheld : 

ui JjfeTa 

riee r6htz— reVz 

adoption vda'pshun— 

obeerving obzao'ytq— 

^M^laast— 

large laairdzh(P)— laadzh 

framere frecmez [not fr^e]— frM*mBZ 

paragraph pee'ragraaf— 

brighter brahrtB— bro't'tv 
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darkneia daa'i rk]it8(P)— daa*kiiys 
reeord Fe*kAAa [in law oourtB (lekAA'd)] 

— ^re'kAd 
trained ,t,r«nid(P) — treend 
convertant ko*ny«nmt [(kanTM'smit) is 

common]— 
<lt>«0<0r de'fre*kto— df're'ktB fand (do'i-) 

oocasionalW, when nsed emphaticallyj 
0ffrM sgrii* [with distinct (sb)] — ^Bflrni* 
anljf oo'vli [not (po^w-), ai\fl {oiil?) is 

common] — w^woli 
bazaar bBzaa'* — bvzaa* 
firth foo'th [the fb) was nnoertain]— 
two or three yean tM-A-thrwtVz 

A Noble M,P. 

iomplee ssB'mplz [generally, once at 
least (saannplz)] — saa'mpk 

deoide diskvd rionff t always (&t) or 
(df)]— dtsoVd [long t never (ki), 
wmch I reserve for aye, and i^wi 
distingoish eye^ aye as (eV, &»)] 

pareeU pa'slz — ^paa-selz 

/ dare eay ki aaa Bee [not (sM^j)]— e't 
daasM^j 

time tHih<fim [brought out very em- 
phatically, not the ordinary pronun- 
ciation] — tdVm 

idea &fdii'er [distinct final trill] — 
8'tdii*;v 

A General Qfieer, 

reeolutum re:zolaa*8h«n — re:zid|_tda*- 

sh«n 
century senjtBhvri — se*ntt6rt 
fitrther fxs'db«— fbo dhv 
/ have had it e'lmv RSB'dft — 
eerioue Bit'*ri;es — sirTt^as 
alwayt AA*lwez [short (e)] — aa'Iwms 
cholera ko'lvm — 
pate paas [distinctly long] 
my lord mtlAAd* [(r) distinctly absent] 

CUrffyman fjriehfj, 
chairman tBhB**m«o — ^tshee'*mmi 
jpray pree [distinctly (ee)]— prM^j 
<oy 8 00 wi } 
name neem — ueem 
gracioue ffree*sh8s---grM*sh8e 
etaff stef [very thin(iB), almost (b)] — 

staaf 
dase Uses—klas klaas 
thanks theqks— 

command kam^maa'nd — ^kvmaa'nd 
aek aahsk [compare claae and command] 

-*aask 
kind kj&hind — ^ka't'nd 
guidance sj &ht'd«ns — ga't* 'dims 
our (aa flthink trilled (r)]— oV 
eourte kooss [the (s) inchned to (sh)]— > 

koo's 
intercouree t-ntvkAAs [posnbly (-koos)] 

— rntBkoo's 



FhyetdanCf varioua, 

rotation rot«rsh«n [not (tM*j)1 — 

anxiety 8Bq;seVtt» [not (sBqks-), nor 
(»qz-)]-HB9qzd'ritt 

future fiinishB— fi&u*tiV 

vote Yoot [not voo'trt] — 

hoepital O'spitBl [this one speaker in* 
variably omitted the aspirate in this 
word only, even to the extent of 
saying (b no'spitBl) for an hoepital; 
an archaism]— HOBpttBl 

kindneee kH&rndn^^es [probably due to 
emphasis] — ^kd'rndn^ 

write rhriktt [or nearly so] — ^re'tt 

acroee akroo's — Bkro*s BknK>*s 

behalf hvHto't—himai't 

appreciate Bpni'shtjeet — Bprii'shi;M 

really rir-lt [rhyming to clearly 
rkliT'li), some say (riimlt), and 
(rii'lt) is heard, but conveys the 
notion of reely, ie. inclined to reel] — 

etrenQthened stre-qth'nd [not (strcnth- 
'nd), as Prof. Tyndall and very many 
speakers say] — 

hunon ndouD. [the (ti) distinct]— nM'tm 

Frofeeeioniil and Commercial Men, 

support supporting SBpAA*t SBpoo**ttq 

— SBpoo*t SBpoo'*ttq 
empowered empH^hlLu'd [strong (H]h) 

due to emphasis, the same speaker 

said (pHih6tt*]]— empeV'd 
literature h'*tBrB;tshB — IrtBrBttti' 
clearance k'hliT-rBiis^kltr'nms 
engage enge^'dzh [not (g^M)] — 
closely kb'slt [short (o)] — -kloo'slt 
surprised sBpnro'rzd — SBpro'i'zd 
policy pHiho'lBsi — ^po'lisi 
correlation kBooirtlee'shBn^-ko'rijW'- 

shBU — 
conigratulation k9ngne*tsh|^tdlee*shBn 

— ^kBngra*tt6WshBn 
only o*nlt [short (0}] — oo*wn\i 
burden "boQ'dii — 
progress pro'gres—proo'gr^es 
halfpenny H^'pnt [not (m'i)] — H«rpBni 
importance trnp^OB'tuns— tmpAA'tBns 
management msB'nidzhmi^mt — m»*n* 

edzhmynt 
absolutely a)*bfloli6tlt — 
four foo' — 

Jhepence fo'rvpAis— ft*pBn8 
year JiV — 
pounds pe'unds— « 
ojlce oohfcB (P)— o*f»8 [(AA'fis) is not 

nncommonj 
hundred HhB*ndBd — Hd*ndryd 
naturally ns'tshBrBli— n»*t»firBli 
homcsopath Hoo*mi;opiBt [(-pst) dis- 
tinct] — 
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Jlnanetally fa'tnie'iuhvlt — ftnsiuhBlf 
[the (fa't-) arose perhaps from em- 
phasis, hut I hare neard (fd'tncns)] 
adherents (edHtV-rynts — 
prmnature pre-msBttW — prii:m«ttW* 
expenditure ekspe'ndf^tshii — ekspe'D- 

dtt«6** 
addttional SBdrshcnBl — 
eeiughtjor SAA'tfA — 
regarding ngaa'dtq [not (gjaa) which 

is common] — 
fimd fond— fand 

humanity HlnmeB'nttt — jhwmiB'ntti 
earde kaadz [tendency to (kj)l — 
hoard hoo'd [no tendency to (ooo*)] — 
adtfantage ledTSB'ntMlzh — iBdyaa*ntedxh 

make meeV* [no tendency to (m^J)]^ 

abstain asbste^'n [no (ee'Vi] — 

homes uoomz [no {oo'w)} — 

puncture pa'qkttV [clear (t)]— pe'qkttV 

appreciation 8eprii:Bt;0«'Bh|^«i — vprii*- 
si^M'shvn 

strongly ^s^t;ro*qlt [some speakers seem 
to haYe a great difScul^ with (str-) 
initial, and hence are led to dentalise 
the combination; it is remarkable 
that (^t^r) frequently occurs in dialects, 
although (^t) and (^r) are no longer 
recognized English sounds]— stro'qlt 

returns rits*mz [merely the efifect of 
emphasis, the speaker nas no dialectal 
peculiarities] — rttaa-nz 

there should be deezshvdbii* 

remarks rmah'ks [I could detect no 
Towel after (r)]— n'maa'ks 

parcels pah'rsEiz [trilled (r)]— paa*Bylz 

industry rndaistrt — ^i'ndnstn 

plants plahnts — plaants 

world wohrld [certainly provincial]— 
waeld 



immediately tmii'dzhytlt* [rery common] 

— f mii dtetlt 
samples sahmplz — asB-mpU 
circumstances B0*k«m;steh:n8ez — soa'- 

kvmstBnsyz 
importance impAA'tns— «mpAA'timB 

Young Educated London. 
The following were furnished me by 
Mr. Sweet as " the transcript of rather 
a broad London pronunciation of a ^rl 
of about twenty, which has some in- 
teresting features." He particularly 
calls '* attention to the substitutes for 
(ee^ oo), which were evidently trans- 
itional stages to (aht, ahu), witn which 
indeed they may be easily confounded 
on a superficial examination." Mr. 
Sweet's own pronunciation is added 
after (...) when it differs, and mine after 
(— ) as before. Except in my own case 
the (h) represents (hu) most probably. 
See Mr. Sweet's own pronunciation, p. 
1207. 

one wQDSon ... wann-^wan 
ask aask ... — 
err aah ... -~09 
eye aa'i ... vn'y^'i 
mcmiit ... — mii 
hid Httd, Hfdd ... — Hid 
may msB't ... m^^y— m«0^j 
egg BBg Bgg ... Egg— eg 
air EB'eh ... — ee e6*T 
add SBflBd ledd— 8Bd 

hoUf HBBfB'o ... HGDO'O— Ha'tf 

two iuuw ... — tun 
pull pMflfl ptfll ... pmU — pmI 
owe oo'o ... oo'Oa — oo*w 
awe AA ... — 
or AA'eh ... — AA A or 
odd Odd od ... — od 
joy dzhoo't ... dzhoo'y— d^ha'i 



Whencb do Diffebenceb op Pson€nciation Abibb ? 

These examples are amply sufficient to shew that considerable diver- 
sities of pronunciation exist among educated speakers of all classes, 
even when speakiug with the greater care usually taken in public 
delivery. That great differences of opinion exist among orthoepists 
is well shewn in "Worcester's and especially Soule and "Wheeler's 
pronouncing dictionaries/ which, although not descending into the 



^ **A Manual of English Pronun- 
ciation and Spelling ; containing a full 
alphabetical yocabulary of the laiifl:uage, 
with a preliminary exposition of Eng- 
lish orthoepy and orthography; and 
designed as a work of reference for 
general use, and as a text-book in 
schools, by Richard Soule, jr., A.M., 
and William A.Wheeler, A Ji.^* Boston, 



U.S., 1861; London, Sampson Low, 

Sp. xlii. 467. An extremely con- 
ensed and useful little book, not lum- 
bered with meanings, and giving the 
opinions of Walker, Smart, Webster, 
Worcester, Goodwin, when they differ. 
Hence this yocabulary may be used as 
a compendium of these fire writers' 
opinions. 
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minutiae attempted in the preceding lists, save me from loading my 
pages with a complete vocabnlaiy of zixth century vaiietieB of 
pronunciation. 

JN'ow whence do these differences arise ? 

The most obvious source of difference is that in fact there is no 
such thing as educated English pronunciation. There are pronun- 
ciations of English people more or less educated in a multitude of 
otiier things, but not in pronunciation. Children are neyer trained 
in the proper exercise of their Tocal organs, or haye their ears 
sharpened to appreciate differences. It would not be at all difficult 
to train the young organs, if only the teachers knew anything about 
it. We devote years of upper school life to the study of classical 
languages, and enter deeply into their etymology, but we do not give 
the least practical instruction in the substantiid form of language — 
speech-sounds, or their relations to one another, on which depend 
the principal changes which claim our attention.^ The consequence 
is that pronunciations grow up now much in the same way as they 
did six hundred years ago. There is only one important difference 
— facility of communication. It required the War of the Roses to 
make an English of England, and the War of the Commonwealth 
to temper that down into the mother of modem speech. But now 
people are being thrown together with the greatest ease and rapidity 
from all parts of the country. Still, it is the opening of life which 
principally determines pronunciation. Children hear few speakers, 
chiefly those of their own age and standing. They regard not the 
voices of adults beyond those of a few familiar friends. Their 
vocabulary is limited, extremely limited, and when they grow up 
they learn more words by eye than by ear ; hence they acquire 
habits of families, schools, coteries, professions, businesses, localities. 
Their organs become fixed ; they notice from others only what they 
themselves say. It is not polite to correct even a friend's pronun- 
ciation; a stranger resents the impertinence. But still ''young 
men from the country," or with narrow habits of speech, often get 
laughed out of their peculiarities. More, still, of a lower class of 
life ape those of the upper when they get mixed up among them, 
and strive hard to change a pronunciation which might betray their 
origin. But all this has a small influence. In the main the most 
educated pronunciation in English is local, with its comers more 



^ One of my kind assistants, who is 
collecting materials for a local glossary, 
said that I had opened his eyes ; he had 
hitherto thought of wortU^ and not of 
their toundt. To think of a word 
independently of its sonnd is the ont- 
come of our school instmction. In 
schools a word ib a sign on paper, to 
which different persons may give 
different sounds, and which some people 
a long way off and a long time ago, in 
Greece or Ital?, pronounced we don*t 
know, and we don't care, how. But in 
writing a glossary wo are writing words 



ncTer written. The collections of 
letters most suggest tiie sounds or 
nothing at all. A glossary of collections 
of letters to which the ri^ht sound can- 
not be eTcn approzimatiYelygiTen, is 
really no glossary at all We might 
just as well^-perhaps hotter — giTO a 
meanine to a current number, for that 
amid oe pronounced (in his own 
manner) hy every one. Yet this, I am 
sorry to think, is the state of most of 
our prorindal glossaries at the present 
day — and I am afraid for fnoit I ought 
tonaTOsaida//. 
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rabbed off than it was fifty or a hundred years ago, but still essen- 
tially local, using that word as applicable to all limited enyiron- 
ment. The language, however, contains thousands of words which 
are not used in ordinaiy conyersation, and concerning which ex- 
traordinary yariety prevails, as we have seen. The pronouncing 
prophets themselves, the Buchanans, Sheridans, Walkers, and their 
followers, have no principle to go on. They have had wider obser- 
vation, but most of them make up their minds k priori, upon 
limited inductions, and men of literature disown their authority. 
Is it possible to arrive at any principles amid this chaos ? 

Our language consists essentially of two elements, which, for 
brevity, we may call German (Anglo-Saxon with Scandinavian), 
and French, ([N'orman with French, Latin and Greek). Now the 
German element really presents little or no difficulty. Our German 
words are familiar, and their dialectal forms are generally widely 
different from the received pronunciation of educated people in 
London, at court, in the pulpit, at the bar, on the stage, at the 
universities — and, in a minor degree, in parliament, and in the 
lecture-room, on the hustings, and in public meetings. The diffi- 
culty for most people lies with the French element, which is pre- 
ponderating in the vocabulary, but is comparatively rare in speech, 
and which our wonderful orthography is totally incapable of invest- 
ing with a vocal garb. Those who know Latin and Greek are 
therefore apt to imagine that they should shew the Latin and 
Qreek origins by pronouncing the words much as they would if 
they were written with Latin and Greek letters. Hence such curi- 
osities as (doktre'ruBl, mtmd'rkBl), — I have not heard (sa'rvo'il), 
although surely eHvllis has as much a right to its (e'tz) as doctnna 
and inimleus. It was in the same spirit that Prof. Stokes spoke of 
(8est»V*ro;fdz) from curr^p, (although this becomes a<rT€/»o€i&79» 
which should have led him to (aste*ro;aVdz), and I recollect that 
the late Prof . TraiU of Edinburgh always insisted on the termina- 
tion ( — op'id) in similar words,) and Sir G. B. Airy used (gii:odii'si) 
from yrjf (although the Greek is yecDSaurla), and (miri-d»;oo*n8Bl) 
from fn&rididndlis. But this is, I conceive, a mere mistake. Our 
language was formed at a time when the pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin even in England was totally different from that now in 
use. Almost all our old words which can be traced to Latin and 
Greek came to us in a French form, and received their pronuncia- 
tion and accent from our mode of dealing with French words. It 
would seem therefore most reasonable to suppose any Greek word 
to be first Latinised, then taken as French, and finally put into 
English. This will not exactly answer for those more recent words 
which have been taken from Latin and Greek by persons who did 
not know French, and which have hence preserved the Latin forms 
more closely, but even then it gives a principle. Thus, remember- 
ing o'rator, se'nator, the Scotch are more consistent than the Eng- 
lish in saying ewrator; and remembering gecmetry, geo'graphyy it is 
more consistent to say geo'desy ; and similarly de'monstraie is more 
in accordance with our plan of accenting French words than 
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demo'tuiraU. This principle will make us independent of Latin and 
Greek quantity, which had ceased to he felt in Italy and Greece 
long hefore words were introdnced into English. We must say 
(flB'mikvhl), not (vma't'-bihl), or {vmfi'lueihl), which would he real 
fbreignisms; we must say (vrktBri)/not (vtktoo'Ti), Latin victoria^ 
although we say (v»ktoo'Tt;as), for which (vtkto*n";o8) would he 
more uialogical, and we do not make the last syUahle {-ooa), not- 
withstanding Latin -dsus ; just as we make -a/ss(-'Bl), notwithstand- 
ing Latin -dlis. For a similar reason a final unaccented -tee, -ite^ 
'ine, 'ise, should have had (t), not the (a'») now so general in recent 
words. 

A difficulty arises with respect to Fr^ch words recently intro- 
dnced which retain their French form. As long as the persons 
using a word are conscious of its nationality, they make more or 
less successful or feehle attempts to imitate the French pronunciation, 
so that we get ennut (onwii*), aide-de-camp {ee'dikos), coup d^oeU 
(kuupdaoa/t'i), envelope (o'nvahiap), envinme (o'nvtron), ehef d^eeuvre 
(shMduu'YB) coup d*itat (kuuditaa-), and similar hyhrid monstrosities. 
When the words remain French, they must take their chance, hut, 
when possihle, they should he anglicised on the old French models. 
A list of the oldest French words used in English is given in the 
Appendix III. to Dr. Morris's Historieal Outlines of English Aoei- 
dence (2nd ed. 1872). But without this knowledge, we see that 
(envelop, envo't'TBuz) are good English. Perhaps (tshiif, mvnuu'w) 
would hardly preserve (tshiif'duu:vB) from heing ridiculous, and 
hence the English ' masterpiece' is preferable. Bayonet is given as 
(bM'onet, htftf'janet) by different orthoepists. I have never heard 
any one say so. (Bee' 'net) is usual in civil life, hut (bsB'net) is 
heard among officers and (bse'gvnet) among privates. All similar 
French technical words should have their iSiglish technical pro- 
nunciation assigned. As for the modem Indian words, they ought 
to receive the pronunciation current among English residents in 
India. The old Arabic words have already a character of their own, 
and cannot be touched. But it is really a pity that we dare not 
simply anglicise them, as the French unreservedly gallicise all 
imports. 

The above remarks are meant simply to draw attention to the 
subject. I have so often and so explicitly renounced all claim to 
dictate on English pronunciation that my ^' ought, should," etc. , 
cannot be taken to mean more than emphasised suggestions, con- 
sequent on the adoption of a proposed theory. 

Amb&xcam Pbonitnciatiok. 

Before closing this section, I feel that dome notion of American 
pronunciation should be given. This i^tands in a totally different 
relation to received English from the provincial. It is rather 
traditional English, as was seen by Noah Webster's remarks (pp. 
1063-7.0) Americans generally claim to speak English without 
provincialisms, and in the sense in which English provincialisms 
exist, namely as distinct dialectal forms, with historical pedigrees, 
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at least as respectable as the received form of speech, the claim is 
correct. But in the sense that local pronunciations do not clearly 
exist, I have good American authority for saying that the claim is 
unfounded. Owing perhaps to this absence of dialects, Americans 
consider that, on the whole, they speak *^ better'' than the English. 
I do not pretend to decide as to "better" or ** worse," but 
certainly they speak ''differently" from the English; that is, 
despite of the many admissible varieties of received English, the 
American varieties are inadmissible — ^from an Englishman. A few, 
a very few, Americans seem to have acquired English habits, but 
even then a chance word, such as (tr^^'jt) for {tree^}) strait, reveals 
the speaker's home. Th» intonation is rarely English, even when all 
nasality is absent ; but this is a point I purposely omit to notice, 
though it is often the most striking peculiarity the speakers exhibit. 

An AKEaicAN Pbsachbr, 

a personal friend of my own. He lived 
in Virginia for the first 21 yenrs of his 
life, which, he tells me, in *' pronuncia- 
tion differs from the North as Naples 
from Florence, Baden from Berlin, or 
(almost) Yorkshire from London." 
After that he came to the North, and 
acquired new habits of speech, which 
again, in the last few years, have been 
crossed by London associations. Hence 
tome of the points noted may belong to 
different localities in the United States. 
I have not noted Londonisms of course. 
The pronunciations are noted from his 
public speaking. In private conversa- 
tion the differences were not so marked. 
Of course there is more than usual 
doubt as to the exact sounds in this and 
the following case, owing to the greater 
difference between the speaker's pro- 
nunciation and my own, which is aoded 
after a ( — ) as usual. 

aMrn ee' jkiBU—ee'VAAn 

already A^-lre:di — Alre'dt 

apparent «peeTLent — «pee'*r^t 

Aryan 8er&t*Bn— aa'risn 

aUmement «too*nm^t — vtoonmynt 

Boeton BA^-stn— Bo'stvn 

career kBree'* — ksriV 

ehastisement tshes'Stai'zm^ynt— tshsB'S- 

ttzmj^nt 
elanee tlah*S|^iz — klaa'syz 
eomelinetn ko*mltnes — ko-mlinys 
commune komiuu'u — ko'mttiun 
tofittrued konstruti'd — ^kcnstruud 
data daa'tv — d^^-ta 
dieeretion dtskri*8h'n — diskre'shun 
divine divaa'i 'U — dtvo'iTi 
doth dooth— dath 
dreary drirrt— driTT* 
elements e'l«m«nt8— e'ltmynts 
foeeil fo'sl — fb'stl 



gelid ge*ltd — dzhe'ltd 

grapple grah'pl — grn'pl 

great grEBt— erMs'jt 

guidance ^&ht a|^ons — go'rdmiB 

haraued fisaraa'st — Hse*r8st 

home Hoo'm — VLoo^wm 

importance «mpAA*t;^ans — impAA'titoB 

leniently len*t|^entl> — ^lii'nf;i»ntlt 

mendicant mB-nd[tki,9nt— me-ndikmit 

mercantile md'kvntil — mea'kenta'tl 

moment moo'mi^ant — moo*myn\ 

momentary moo'mentar* — moo*mmtnrt 

most moost — moost 

motion moo'shBU—moo'shvn 

mouth mtShttth — ma'wth 

museum mtiSuztBm — mtdziinrai 

notion noo'shn — noo'shvn 

oum 'ooonh — oo*wn. 

Palestine PiB'lystiin — ^FsB'lesta'm 

perfect v. paafe'kt — ^paa-fekt 

puerile pycrfl — ^p»ti'*ril 

robes roo'bzs—roobs 

room Tum — ^ruum 

Satan see tnh— see'tnn 

secular sii'kt(ilB— se 'kt 6l« 

sophistry soo'ftstrt— so'ftstrt 

stone stoon stoo'un ston— stoo'f^n 

substratum sabstraa-tum— sabstrM'jtvm 

sure syy* — shMM* 

swamps SWA Amps — swomps 

testimony tE'sttmooni— te'sttmvni 

throne throon— throoVn 

used l^=accustomed] jyst^j»6ust 



An Ambbicam Ladt Lbcturbb, 

highly educated, graduate of an Ame- 
^can university, with quiet manner, 
^ood delivery, and evidently carefully 

studied pronunciation. 

afford eef(w'*d — Bfoo*-d 
always a*1w^ — aaIw^ct 
apportionment apoo' 'shnm^nt — vpoo' *• 
shmmynt 
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h§for$ bifi»-j»— b»foo** 

both booth— booth 

ewr$9r ki!;rt»r— k«r»V [the final (-w) 

was very marked, not e?en (-tVr)] 
ehairaet&r kah*nektB— kee-rekte 
Chicago shikAA'goo % 

ehivalrie BhtTSBOrtk— tshi-TslrA [thia 
18 one of the new importations ; 
ehivalry as an old word should be 
(tsht'Tvlri), see supr^ p. 682, y. 46).] 
tfftwtlaas— klaas, [but tl-, dU^ are Teiy 
usual initials in place of (kl-, gU) in 
England] 
eloior klo'sii — ^klooV'ra 
combative kembflD'ttV — ^k9*mb«tt7 ' 
compartd kTOipHee'*d~kBmpee'*d [pro- 
bably the (pH) was accidental] 
CfUture ks*l;t8hti>-k8'lttti' [but (-tshti) 

is quite common in England] 
demand dtroaah*nd--dtmaa*nd 
i^fieuUica di-f«ks[ltiz--di*ftk«ltt8 
dog daog^iog 

economical e:kono*mikl — iiikono'mtktil 
educator e'dzhukMAA*— e*dt6k«0't« [the 
(edzhti) is not uncommon in Eng- 
land] 
egotiem ii'gottVm — e*eottz'm 
embarroMment embain'resmynt — em- 

bffi'reemynt 
err 8b* — eo 

expenditure ek8pe*ndttshi&* — eksp'udt- 
tiit* [or (ekspe'ndijtshv), the latter is 
TeiT common in England] 
Jirat feohst f(E*st — ^feost 
forth foo'th— foo'th 
fimdi fkndz — ^fendz 
girls gais>}z—g99\z [this is one of the 
most difficult woros to note in Eng- 
lish ; it is perhaps the onlj word in 
which I persistently palatise (/), as 
(goals) is Tery harsh to my ears ; of 
course (gffilz) is very common, and I 
bare heard (giB'lz) as a studied pro- 
nunciation. See (1156, c^).] 

One of the most striking features of these pronnnciations in con- 
nection with older English pronunciation is the continual croppiag 
up of (oo) where we have now {ooj oo^to) and again the use of {oo*, 
oo)vi)f for (oo') which has still more recently tended to (aa', aa) for 
-ore. The diphthongal forms for «tr, », are transitional, from (^u, 
yy)y and are difficult to catch, but seem to confirm these two as the 
generating forms. Some of the pronunciations are, however, pro- 
bably of American development, for our language has been culti- 
vated with great care in the XTnited States, not only in literature, 
but in orthoepy, and the pronouncing dictionaries there published 
are much esteemed in England. 

Although perhaps not quite in place, I here insert some American 
words and observations on diversities of American pronunciations 
ftmushed me by Br. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conneo- 



home Hhoo'Mnm — ^aoo*tcrm 
importance tmpAA'tns — impAA'tvns 
introduce t -ntrodtiM — thtrodidus 
leisure lii'zhv — le*zh« [(lii'shs) is not 
uncommon in England, but it is 
archaic] 
located lo'k^ted — ^lok00*tyd 
long lAAq— loq 
marsh mah'sh — maash 
Michigan Mt'sht^n 
mischief mts;tshu*f— mrs;tshrf 
mutual mt6u'tsht6Bl~mtdu'ttd^til [but 
(mt6u*tshvl) is?ery common m Eng- 
land] 
naturally nfO'tshifinilt — ^mB'ttfinili (bnt 

(tsh) is quite common in EngUmd} 
new n/y n^y (?) — ni'tlu [the diphthong 

was Yery difficult to catch] 
no noo[u — noo'i^ 
none noon— nen 
onlg o*nli — oo'to*nl» [but (o*nlt) is not 

uncommon in England] 
open oo'pim — oo'pn 
parent -pecrynt — ^pee'T^t 
prudent pre'ydynt — pruu'dynt [see 

new] 
radius re'dtes — re^'dtes 
St. Louis Sent Luu*t8 
My seeei,» — Bee*) [this was an accidental 

emphasis apparently] 
society smkhviti — sase'inrtt 
store Btoo' — stoo* 
sure sbiyy* (?)— sbwi/ 
surelg 8htu"el9'» — shufi'*lt 
surveillance svvrliims — BBYerlfvuB [this 
is one of our unsettled importations] 
test tB<Bt— test 
toums tHa'tmz — ^to'tmz [the (tn) was no 

doubt accidental] 
traits trtfrts— tr0«'jz 
holy Bho'li — Hoo'lli 
wrath raath — ^rAAth 
wrong n9(^ — roq 
year JiT — 
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ticut, IT.S., and Mr. Charles AstorBri8te<J nf v„i^ mi « 

eat, TJ 8 and Trinity CoUegeTSSS.' iS ftfi^rt^' 

Da. Tbumbull's Notbs n,^ « r «' -, -^ J^^gment. 



Da. Tbumbull's Kotbs on 
Amebicanisms. 

ThM old EngliBh word is stiU in um 
I fermew etc., near Newport, R.I., 
who talk of 'cade lambs,' *cade colts ' 
I have not heard of it elsewhere in 
the U.S. 

Char, Y. and n. (tshooj) always, I be- 
lieve, m the U.S., except the oc- 
casional (tshoej) and pi. (tshewz) of 
laborers and farm servants. 

£<fie, Boguy^ a bugbear, {hwn). 
Common, among boys and the un- 
educated, in Connecticut. mV 
b«-gB2.'l ke-tsh-ji). ^ 

Drool QT dreta (druul, driwl), for * driveL* 
uaed everywhere by mothers and 
nurses. The ktter is the less polished 

.Bmv. Commonly (ridu), but twenty 
ago I veiT often heard {joo) from 
farmers, butchers, and othera in 
eastern Connecticut and K. Island. 

£ff (=Newt), re-vft, e-vet). Common 
m Conn. 'Kewt' is rarely used; 
'eft (monosyll.) never, I think! 
(A. 8. efete.) 

Fiee, Fise {hiB). A worthless dog, 
L^' ^^^^ «nd the southeni 
States- Common, though I have not 
met with it in print, except in a 
Choctaw-English Vocabulary from a 
southern mission-press, 1862. Com- 
pare >«fy,-.«>>i,>,^^^,. f^^^. 

Wnghfs Prov. Gloss. -^ '^ -^ > 
-FV«i>, n. and v. (flip), always. I 
nevCT heard it as a dissyllable in 
N. England. 
Gambrel, roof, (gaennbl gsB-mbel). N. 
England, common; thirty years airo' 
nearly univereal. ^ ' 

« to Gange." In a list of " words com- 
mon at Polperro in Cornwall," in 
Notes and Queries, 1 S., x. 301, 1 




N P fl\^™' }^^^'} ^most all 
JS.h, fishermen know low to (g^nz) 
7-or, as many pronounce 5. to 
(P'"^^' «?«nd2h) a hook-though 

fU^T^ " '^'^^ '"^ °^ dictionariS 
ilere, the y«a«,n^ by which the hook 

SSJi^^L,",.^''''® by winding them 
jnth waxed linen thread or sift twist 
(^r. ffanse), whence I suppose the 
name, and not from Fr. *ganche/ 
5>:J.»«"»acho,» a hook. »•"*'"«» 

common^ 

years ago, 

— - •• — • .a. uMjxik iieard the « 

(ilu KMnt got n«0 M-iDBhan). 
Wto (addltioB to a biildinrt. 
0.-nt«). Conn, and Maw., the com- 
fflon pronunciation, among fermew. 
eto^ 1 neTer heard aa-ntuu, liinti>^ 

Connecticut, fcrmen, laborers, eta, 
-as m speaking of a do/p or oat 
igoo-in mirtahfi rannd), irotl 
ftuw mii-tshin fe-lB). "^ <» ■ 

~tnetime.(r8-f»dih). N.E.. lu^ibe™ 

^Jrr' P"^"" "JeoletH, etc. 
-for the lowest merchantable qiaUt^ 
of any description of goods. ^JhY 
Boston paper of Dec. 3, 17I6, I 
find adT«rtised,.'Eefb«, alia. EeftgJ 
Fish for sale. Common tweU^ 
years ago,— but much less common 
now. 

W^W, (wba-pit). A harmless cur, 
or mongrd dog. Connecticut, ani 
daewhere ,n New England.. Com. 
f»SL? *» ™«' districts.- though 

Wnght PtoT Gl<«., has "Whap- 
pet; the pnck-eared cur." Hew. 
the name has a larger denotation. 



find this word with the meaning: 
" to arm with wire the line attached 
to the fishing hook." [" To ganae 
a hook is to arm it and the snood 
with a fine brass or copper wire twisted 
round to prevent their being bitten off 
bythefisL" Glossary to the JTu^ory 
of Fo^erro, by Jonathan Couch, 



Ma. BaisTiro'B Noras on Ambbicait 

I*BOjrUNCIATIOW. 

South Carolina. 
u\^v "f *^i^°t» of Charleston, and 

f rt n? f?- ^ of ™ "^ South-Eastern 
^^J^ t^ Stete, pronounce initial u> 

i3^?„M ?,x *^® ^^^S of a word or 
syllable) like r fike tT to me : per- 
haps you would caU it (bh) or Qm^ 
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w (which I own myielf unable to dis- 
tinguish from v). This pecaluuitr is 
common to all clanes, except those of the 
upper class who have lived in Europe 
or at the North. The j are not aware of it 
I cannot find any European origin for it. 
It is supposed to come from the negroes. 
Teachers ftx>m the middle of the State 
faaye told me that the boys from the 
central and northern dirtricts pro- 
nounce to in the usual and correct way. 
fProf. March, in his letter to me of 22 
tiCarch, 1872, from which I have 
already so laigely quoted (1092, e: 1 143, 
«}, says: "A large part of the people 
of this rc^^on (ISaston, Pennsylyama, 
U.S.), which was settled by Germans, 
do not use their teeth for English «, or 
make with w the usual English sonancy, 
and they are said, therefore, to exchange 
IP and V. 1 dare say the facts are the 
same at Charleston, South Carolina, of 
which Mr. Biisted spealu. I have hMrd 
it said that the South Carolina change 
was started by German market gardeners 
about Charleston, but one would think 
that there must have been some general 
tendency to this latUvenehitbunfff or it 
could have hardly gained currency, as 
it has, among that proudest and pre- 
dsest of colonial literary aristocracies. 
It looks like it too, that they sound r 
like Wj or drop it. Mister is Muioow 
rmt'sttniw F) they say, — one of nnr slight 
diphthongal uv, I suppose, ii refuly 
any." In another part of his letter he 
had said : "As to the naturalness of ir, 
I notice that myehfldren, just catehing 
sounds, not only make w in its own 
place, but also for other letters, reg[ularly 
lor r," [in which case perhaps it is a 
substituted lip trill with tense lips, or 
(m), see (9, ed)^] **and for %oh they 
nuUce /. This last is an unknown 
change here in mature speech." As to 
the American interchange of v, i^, see 
Webster's remark (1067, d) relating to 
Boston and Philadelphia, where he 
obserres to used for v, which in the case 
of Philidelphia Prof. March, no doubt 
correctly, bus just ascribed to the in- 
fluence of German w (bh). There is a 
well-known cockneyism by which (r, 
w) are said to interchange in England, 
we all know that old Weller in FUk- 
wkk spelled his name with '<a i9«." 
Dr. Beke considers, from personal ex- 
l^rience, that the sound is really (bh), 
which is heard as (w) for (y) ana as f y) 
for (w) ; and he belieyes that in Naples 
and Bome there is the same tendency 



amonff the uneducated to substitute 
(bh) for (y). This opinion was con- 
tained in a private letter, in answer to 
another gentleman, who informed me 
that he had heard Romans, especially 
Bomaa beggars, use (w) for (yj. I had 
neyer noticed this habit myself when in 
Rome, and my son, who was in ^Rome 
at the time when I received this infor- 
mation, did not succeed in hearing 
more than an occasional German (bh), 
with which sound he was well ao- 
quainted. But more recently a Scoteh 
lady informed me that she had certainly 
hesird (w) uid not (bh) for (y) in Rome. 
It IS a point requiring inyestigatioii, 
and as it has oonsidferable philological 
interest, I think it right to araw atten- 
tion to it here. I haye neyer been 
fortunate enough to hear (w, y) con- 
fused in London, naturally, off the 
stage and out of story-books. But I 
recollect when a boy hearing people 
at Canterbury regularly saying what 
sounded to me as (wsen) for van, and 
one respectable pianoforte tuner, after 
yainly trying to say vUw^ brining out 
something like (wuu). But this was in 
days when I had no notion of German 
(bh). The confusion of to and v is also 
reported from East Kent, and East- 
An^lia generally. The Charleston con* 
fusion, howeyer, is a remarkable pheno- 
menon.] 

[In a later communication Mr. 
Bnsted adds :] We (that is, all Ameri- 
cans except the Carolinians aforesaid, 
and . j90«f i^/y the Southern negroes 
generally ; I am not sure on this last 
point) say hwen^ putting the aspirate 
before the digamma, so that, were the 
monosyllable prolonged to a dissyllable, 
it would be (Wuen) or (hu'en). [See 
(pp. 1142-8).J The Carolinians who 
say V (or what I call v) for «f, do no/, I 
think, mix any aspirate with it ; they 
say vm, not hven. But I am not 
ab$ohU$lff certain of this. [In his 
original notes respecting South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Bristed added :] Also common 
to all classes, and also unconscious, is 
the old rt'octionary Anti-Irieh pro- 
nunciation of (ii) for (ee), eheer for 
eKair, But it seems confined to some 
words, ejf, theydoh't dAjfear (fiir) for 
fair (feer^. [Writing subsequently, he 
says on this point :] I haye disooyered 
that the last century pronunciation 
^tshiir) [the trilled (r) in this and the 
rollowing examples is possibly an oyer- 
sight] fmr eKair is not so common in 

78 
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BotA Oiroliiia m I had nippoMd. 
On the other hand, I have rouid in 
■ome of the hert educated Charlerton- 
iaaa the itiU more archaic pronnncia* 
lion (eer) for mt, $,0. (feerj for fmr, 
(leer) for rmr, (beeid) for h^ardf etc^ 
etc. Not haTUig a nice mwieal ear, I 
wiUiii»t be certain that the lonnd ia 
fmts aa lon^ as (ee), bat for practical 
porpoaM it u the lame ; proofs I ibat 
obserred it from lapponng that afriend 
had said fiar§ when he meant to aaj 
/mt. (Merd) for beard ii heard in 
other parti of America (and of England 
I aappoM), bat the general enbititation 
of (eer) for ear seemt to be Carolinian. 
The pronnndation is inTolnntarj, and 
aeknowled^ by the natiTcs to be 
heretical; it is not like their (kjard) 
and Gnard), of which thej are prond aa 
of shibboleths. It is neTcr foand with- 
out the r ; no Charlostonian would say 
ipeei) ft>r peat as an Irishman does. 
Considering that some of the earliest 
oases of m soondinR as (ii) ocenr 
before (r), these archaisms are fery 
interesting.] 

OtUf States generally. 
All classes, from Virginia to Georgia 
indosive, have a sort of shibboleth of 
which they areproud. It is the old 
Sheridan and Walker insertion of y 
before a after initial e and g ; gyarden 
for garden, kyard for eard, I believe 
Sheridan and Walker only inserted the 
y when a is followed by r; but our 
Southerners say kyamp for eamp, [This 
means possibly only (^aa*dn, ](aad, 
ibnnp). J I do not know how far this 
|nronunciation extends westward; for 
instance, if it ii found in Alabama, I 
am pretty sure it is not in Mississippi, 
and a fortiori in Louisiana and Texas. 
New England, 

All but the best educated New Eng- 
landers make an insertion before ow 
ilnal in monosyllables. Probably most 
persons would explain this insertion as 
a nasalized. I aon*t think so, e,g. I 
don't think the New England eow is 
like the first syllable of the Spauidi 
eauaa. Some make the insertion H. 
I consider it y, Kyow for cow, nyow 
for now, [Probably (itsd'ti, nJ89'u), see 
the extract from Webster (1066, b*). 
If there ii nasality, it will be (^b'^ii, 
nje\«).] Whatever nasalization there 
is, seems to me to lie in the diphthong 
iieelf, not in the preceding insertion. 
I tunk this is clear from'polysyllables^ 



«^. ar oum d f where there ia no inseriioB 
that I C|n detect, but there is a nasalis- 
ation or <immi^. rPoasibly(sr«'<imd)sea 
(136, if).] The New Engbmders some- 
times lengthen S into au. HaeUhUty 
(or more commonly nauthin) for no- 
thing, [PoasibiT (oA^ihtn) ormerdy 
(no(*'tbfn), which would be more hb- 
toricaL] On the other hand, they fi«- 
ouently substitute ft (a) for o (eo), staa, 
iuUj lot etone, whole. The tubetituiod 
towel ie the pure and eimple Bnglioh ft. 
The New England pronnndations of 
$tone,'whole, are precisely the Englidi 
wordi etun, hull. [They sound to me 
more like (st^n, hoi) than (ston, Hal).] 
Ihere is, howcTer, one word, in which 
the people of Massachusetts {noi the 
other New Englanders, so &r as I hare 
obserred) substitute d for o. That 
word ia eoat, for which they say eoi fkat). 
It is just possible the sound may be a 
little lon^ than oot (koH), W it 
certainly is not so long aa eomgkt^ or aa 
Italian o oporto. [The Italian • ipiiii 
is by no means alwars «r gewillir 
long, so that I attribvted a medial 
length to this Towd ; b«t sa a sa^ 
sequent letter Mr. Bns«eil wv:] Siaaa 
I wrote to you, I have ^dwrved Aaft 
the Massachusetts prMuacDaSam nomg ki 
for eoat^ about whkh 1 was dodx- 
ftil, does exist; within a fectdght I 
hare heard it, as broad aa pomihK 
from a lady. Some Massarhusetts asett 
niaintain that the ehort aouad usually 
given in Massachusetts (espedally East- 
ern Mass.) to the o of eoat is not 0, but 
the ehort eound of d,K sound which, if 
it exists, has a constant tendency to 
run into ^ or fi. [Short (0) certainly 
seems to exiit in English didects and 
in America, but it is freqnentlr mis- 
heard as (a), and it is nngular that in 
Mr. I. Pitman's phonography (00, ej 
are represented by marks wbicn should 
systematically represent them to be the 
long and short or the same sound. All 
thii again is attributable to the relation 
of (a, 0) and (o, oh), where the Towels 
in each pair are due to the same podtion 
of the tongue, and differ only by the 
"rounding^' or *' lip-shading/' This 
agun leiSs to the common affected 
drawl (od'oh) for (00). In the same 
letter Mr. Bristed notes having heard 
root made (rut), rhyming to foot ; and 
dte/ called (diif), see (1069. e), byedu. 
cated speakers. He adds :] Nearly aU 
the New Englanders say teetimbny and 
territory. 
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TIm proBimciation fir^Hf m^r^ 
[poMibly (CiA'tn, nM-te)] for/or<MM, 
nftur^ (the yery shortest possible in- 
distinet Towel substitated for Q), was 
tniditioiud in N4sw Eng^d, and only 
went out in the present veneration. 

Sit is zYii th-centi^ Endisn.] When* 
: was a boy at lale College (Con- 
seeticnt) in 1839, some of 2be older 
professors said^^'n, haVr, etc. 

The Bostonians and the people of 
Bastem Massachusetts generally are 
popularly aoonsed of sn^rflnons final 
%tctipt%ng^ Bo9tmg^ for eaptain, Bo§ton. 
Or to be more accurate, tiiey are 
charged with snbstitnting m (q) for 
various short terminations. I have not 
ohserred this particularly in them. It 
seems to me a vulgarism general in 
both England and America. Dickens's 
Mrs. Gamps and Hay's Western 
Colonels say pardin^ for pardon. But 
I htiM obserYcd that the Boetonians 
lay unusual stress on these short final 

gilables. This winter [1870-1] a 
oston young lady observed to me^ 
''You ifew Yorkers say, *the c^ick'n 
goes up the mounfn.'" I retorted, 
*<What do yoM sayp The chicking 
goes up the mounting F " She repliec^ 
" Kg, the chickenn foes up (lie moun- 
tenn." (That is the nearest I can 
come to literating her.) [Possibly 
(tshrkknnn, m&tf'nntBnnX exaggerating 
for the purpose of illustration. Smart 
marks (tshtk-en, mkaunt^m). I think 
(tshi'ktn, me'M-nten) or (-tin) are com- 
mon. But (tshrkn, m&u*ntn) or 
(tshrkvn, moVntsn) are disagreeable 
to my ears. Some persons likewise say 
(L»*tn, Setn, pti'dn), but these soundis 
are going out of use.] 

■ Ntw York, 

I am a native New Yorker, though 
not now resident in the State. This 
&ct disqualifies me in a measure from 
noticing our peculiarities. Indeed, I 
know of but one, which has come up 
in the better classes within the last 
twenty years, and is (I think) more 
oommon with young women than young 
men. It consists in dropping mcoial r, 
and thinning the indistinct vowel before 
it into a very short e, 9.g,fut ((^t) for 
Jkrni, [I have rovself noticed in many 
Americans a tenoency of this kind in 
the pronunciation of the word America, 
from which the r seems to be lost, or 
not trilled at all, and the # curiously 
obeeured, something like (»ma*;tke}, 



a tendency to (om9')r,fk9 
ani»-;rtka), but the vowel used for ^ 
for which I have helplessly written (e), 
does not |^lide on to the following (r^, r) 
in the slightest degree. But the same 
speakers nronounoe a trilled (r) before 
vowels habitually in other eases.] 

WnUm Statu. 
I have never been in them, and only 
know from oonnnon report that among 
the less educated classes, the pronun- 
ciation (a, aa^ for (ee) is universal. 
Bar for bear^ far for fair, gtraunger for 
ttrangir, [Possibly renmants of (bflBiBr, 
frsor, stnes&'udzher), misheud. Mr. 
Bristed finds a difSculty in understand- 
ing (e, sbsb) in palaeoWpe, which seems 
to him " to embrace all sorts of sounds, 
from the shortest continental sound of 
a to ordinary English a. This," says 
he, " causes confusion. I am not sure 
how you pronounce plaid \ it aeems to 
me that you call it pUid:* I oall it 
(pleod), ana it is curious that the Ameri- 
can Worcester gives no other pronun- 
ciation ; I have heard (phwd) called a 
Scotticism, which Mr. Bristed thinks 
the only right sound, as he says of 
mine, it "is surely a misteke, according 
to Sootf s rhymes plaid, laid, maid, eto. 
Perhaps your Uem) is that * fifth sound 
of a, ai in fair,* giyen in the old 
dictionaries. Walker, eto., which to me 
has always seemed a mytii. I mean I 
can't make out any dif^nce between 
fair and fare." Walker made none, 
but I have addwed these facts to shew 
what difficulties variety of pronuncia- 
tion throws in the way of indicating 
sounds by keywords. As to fair, eto., 
however, the sound may really be (aa), 
and not (smO* S^<'^ sounds oeeur 
dialeotally in ^gland.] 

0$n$rdl Amerieauitmi. 

We all (except perhaps some of the 
negroes?) sound distinctiy the A <rf 
initial wh, just as Irishmen, Scoteh- 
men, and North-Countrymen do. Thia 
I believe to be the only universal 
Americanism. There is a great differ- 
ence between the speech of (most) 
Englishmen and (most) Americans, but 
it is a mmieal difference rather than m 
MUr-powir difference. We pitch our 
conversation in a monotone ; English- 
women appear to a green American to 
be just going to ting when they talk. 
[The English return the compliment 
with intnest, which reminds me that 
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m Pole, whose lannage to an Engliflli 
ear ii all hiss, told me, after hearing 
Hamlet, that the English words sounded 
to him as mere hisses!] Some Eng- 
lishmen think that we len^en the i 
more than they. I doubt it. I don't 
think, for instanoe, that we saj (t&im) 
for (te't'm). [Many Americans ao saj 
(t6tm), and eyen (tSt.t'm).] All Amen- 
cans pronounce vote to rhyme with cote, 
I see yon would rhyme vau with draws. 
So does Sotheby in his Homer, and I 
am told this is the British Museum 
pronunciation. Most En^^lishmen of 
my acQuaintance sound it with Qerman 
a (to rnjme with ^roM f). Tour pro- 
nunciation would be unintelligible to 
most Americans. IVase has four pro- 
nunciations in English : (taaz), which I 
most commonly say, is going out of use, 
(faaa) I hear most nequently, (tmz) 
Tery rarely, and (yets) I only know 
fit>m Cull*s marking. On the analogy 
of ca§e (kMs), howerer, it should be the 
regular sound. I haye known the 
three first pronunciations habitual 
among a party of four speakers, to 



whom the fourth sound was unknown. 
(Goodrich ffires all four sounds ; but just 
as CuH oniy acknowledged (tmb), Smart 
only admits (tms). As to the British 
Museum pronunciation, I find on in- 
quiry that the Antiquities Department 
call it (raax), ** to rhyme with papaya," 
but one of the assistants in that depart- 
ment says he would say (ja^z) -of a 
modem yessel to contain flowers ^for 
instanoe), ''in fact," says my authority, 
''he seemed inclined to diBiinguish 
different kinds of Tases by the pro- 
nunciation."] The Tulgar pronun- 
ciation of f for Of is Tcnr general 
among the less educated New-Ene- 
landers, but is chiefly confined to woras 
in ot7, boil, tpoil^ etc. No natiye says 
by or (bai) for boy; that is purely Irish. 
[These are all zTiith centuiy.l I 
think I have found a New York 
peculiarity, buddy^ nobuddj^ for body, 
nobody, but am not quite certain if the 
Towel i» the indistinct ii. [(Noo-bndt) 
is the most common English, but per- 
haps Mr. Bristed meant (nop ba'di); 
was i^ {noo bo'di) ?] 



Ambucan Pkonunoiation AccoBDiNO TO Ambbichc Humou&ibtb. 

The pronunciation indicated by liumoarists in any language is of 
course not the pronunciation of the educated part of the people. 
But it must be the pronunciation of a section of the people, and 
also a widely known pronunciation, or the whole humour of its 
adoption would be lost. It therefore occurred to me that Dr. 
Trumbull's and Mr. Bristed's remarks on eidstent and Noah 
Webster's on older Americanisms would be best supplemented by 
a selection of phonetic orthographies from the works of known 
humourists. 

Major Downing's '' Letters" appeared in the New York Daily 
Advertmr in 1833-4, and had a popularity never before equalled 
in the United States. This book was a political skit on General 
Jackson's goyemment, and is described in the Quarterly Eevmo, 
No. 106, as ''by far the most amusing, as it must be allowed to be 
the most authentic, specimen that has as yet [1835] reached 
Europe of the actual colloquial dialect of the Northern States." 
They are by this reviewer attributed to " Mr. Davis, of the respect- 
able mercantile house of Brookes and Davis, New York." To these 
then I give the first place. The whole book is not spelled phoneti- 
cally, but about as much American orthography is introduced as 
Scott uses of Scotch spelling in his works, and this I have extracted. 
With the humourous mode of expression, the grammar, and so 
forth, I have of course had nothing to do. I quote from the second 
English edition, published by Murray in 1835, "from the latest 
New- York edition." 

Judge Haliburton's ''Clockmaker; or, the Sayings and Doings 
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of Sam. Slick of Slickville" — of which the introdnctorj letter, 
attributed to Mr. Slick himself, is dated 25 Dec., 1836— -is ftilly as 
anthentic, but the sprinkling of spellings is rather sparser, and I 
have not attempted to go through more than about one-sixth of the 
book. 

Charles F. Browne's '' Aitemus Ward his Book" is made up of 
contributions to the New York Vanity Fair about 1860. It is 
almost entirely in picturesque spelling, which is frequently merely 
grotesque, but generally ezhilnits specimens of Yankee pronun- 
ciation, or what must pass current as such among Americans. His 
efforts in that way met with general appreciation. From this book 
I have called a large number of words without attempting to 
exhaust the list. 

Bret Harte's '^ Heathen Chinee and other Poems mostly 
hxnnorous " have f^mushed me with seyeral pronunciations supposed 
to be current in the €k>ld Mining Begions of California. 

In quoting these words the letters D, S, W, H, refer to Downing, 
Slick, Ward, and Harte respectiyely. The addition ** occ." shews 
that the spelling is only oeeatumdUy used by the writer to whose 
letter it is appended. 

One of the most striking points to an Englishman on reading 
them IB that there are practically no American Americanisms among 
them. They are all old friends, known in English humouriats^ and 
known in older or dialectal or vulgar English pronunciation. The 
twang, the intonation, the application, all tend to give them a different 
effect, but these are absent in the bare phonetic representation. The 
orthography of the writers is left intact, and I have not ventured 
to suggest their meaning. There may be some recondite differences 
with which I am unacquainted ; but when the words are read as 
their spelling would suggest to one used to received pronunciiation, 
the effect is quite familiar. 



1. MUcdtaneout, 

The following is an alphabetioal ar- 
ranj^ment of some wonu and pfarasea 
which could not be easily classined. 

A. Aeeimni 'count D, acute cute D 
8 H, afraid afeard D, agaimt agin D, 
am not ain't H, are not ain't H, Ameri- 
can$ 'Merrioasts H, apoplexy appleplexy 
D, apoiheeariot pottecaries D; attention 
tenshon D. 

B. Beliewe bleere W, bellows bellesses 
D, be not beant S, beffond beyend I>, 
boieUroue boysterious W, by and by 
bime-by D W. 

C. Oaletdate knlklate D, chimney 
chimbly D, Chineee n. Chinee H, ^Aun- 
eaUyt cussycally W, possibly a mere 
grotesque ; eontrarineet contrairiness 
H, cordial cordyal W, put apparently 
as an uncommon pronunciation, indicn- 
ting ''corjal" as the common? (1069, 
eb')\ cupboards cubbords D, eurioutctt 
curiesest D. 



D. Damned damned 8, this is given 
as an uncommon spelling, '* dam'd '' 
being most usual, but in consequence of 
Webster's remark (1067, cd) thi» will 
be gpiven among the er- words; diamonds 
diminds W, does not don't D, drowned 
drownded D, durst not dursent H. 

E. even almost eny most D, een 
amoet, een almost S, eeenly? e'eny 
D, ever aonearj one D. 

F. jFWfMTo/fun'lH. 

G. Oave gin D, evidently the pop- 
tieiple used for the preterite, see yiven ; 
genuine giniwine, genwlne D, give gin 
W, here we have the participle used 
for the present; given gin I), grew 
grow*d 8. 

H. Handkerchiefs handkerchers B, 
ham not hain't D,'hant 8, have given a 
gin 8, heard beam D W, the form 
heerd also occurs, as will be seen after- 
wards; hers hem 8, his (pred.) hisn 
D, history histry W, holiday hollow- 
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d*7 Dj pnibMy a men groteiqin; 
Ammommt lioiiiiiimeRrer howieyer D. 

L Idea ide idee D, idee H, idear W, 
idsat ideee W, it be's H, u not ain't D 
W H, an't 8, iaa't U,itunot taint D, 
tante S, ^taia't R^Uwtunot twarnt D, 
/iMMlaeW. 

K. fiiMP kiiow*d D, ifioi/ nole I>, 
this mait be merely groteeqne ipelling, 
at the eoiMid is received. 

L. Lmtdammm lodnnm D. 

M. JftfffMM mam H, miUUay mil- 
ingtarj W, MiitUtippi Mafloaaippy D, 
MiuoHiri Mizaoori H, mmuUr monkster 
W, more than moren mourn W. 

N. Necetsi^ needcenity S, also in 
Iiiah and in Motch, so that it is not a 
mora grotesque ; m$onmtmeff nickrfr- 
mancy D, mvtr a nary a W H, here 
there is a mistaken tautology, as nary 
should mean nm^r a, see ewr a abore. 

O. OfU on't D, tmly ony D, ordeaU 
ordeds W, eiidently giyen as a mis- 
pronnnciation in plaoe of orjeeh^ see 
eordiai above ; but lustorieally or^deal 
sags. oT-dAl, would be pronounced as 
W writes ; ob-^ib-al is a merepieoe 
of oonftision ; wdJmmy ornery W H, 
ordinarUr omiear W, omre oum D S. 

P. i)ir/t0Mfarpertickler H, partiet^ 
lariy partidy "Wt perhapt p'r*aps H, 
M^wfar poplar "W, prmoutiy previsly 
W, probiihly probly W. 

E. Rttf^Uar regkr W, rAsMfiui/ftMi 
nimatiaD. 

8. SawjaX see D, seed 8 W, tmtre 
skewer w, ««#« p.p. sawn W, wrieB 
serious W, sAo// not sha'nt D, shallow 
shaUer 8, tinfularoH singleris H, 
mldioro sogess B, fOMrvyn^y snyrinty 
"W, ^A^0 spear W. 

T. That thort that air W, <A«*Vs 
their'n D, thorn 'em D 8, <^ other 
t'other D, tA^ are 8, tieklod tikled D, 
«oM tell'd D, toiir tower D» tofoardo 
toids W, fr wusw rf oiit tremenjns W. 

V. riMm< Tilent W. 

W. JTm not wam't D, wamt 
wom'nt 8, woro mt wa'n't D, wW not 
won't D. 

Y. reKrsyoumDW. 

2. VowOo, 

In the following seme little attempt 
at classification will be made, but the 
iostaaoes are not numerous enough to 
amve at any satisfiwtory result. 

A. The Oldest (aa) sound remains in 
oiore star fl, oamro squar H, hair'pin 
har-pin H, and is broadened into (oo), 
where in England it has sunk to (ee). 



ra 0A«fiMehone D. On the other hand, 
it fidls into (ee, e) or eren (s) in «r# air 
W, eamo kern H, ogam agoi H, agin 
8, may he mebby W, and completely to 
(ii) in care keers W. 

Lonff ff, m'bYm, ee) has become (n) 
in ehatr eheer W H, eareo keen w, 
earelou keeriess H, aoared skeery W, 
Jamoe Jeemes H, to which must be 
reckoned a/^Mirv/appeerelW; but^Mw 
gir W, is probably only the use of the 
present as past 

The same tendency is ahewn in the 
short Towel a (s) in any eny D, enny 
W, Mm kin H, oaUh kiteh ketch D, 
had bed H, Aavtfherlf, that oonj. tfaet 
H. 

Broadenittg appeara in oanal kaaawl 
W, oat Y. sot D, far fu D, otam^^ 
stomped D, but uncertainly in what 
whot wat W* ooc., wat wot H, where 
the absence of A is notieeable, as it is 
generally present, and tmw war H. Etso 
au shews both tendencies in booamo 
case Dy aadaoity owdassitT W, but 
eamght ketched D is merely a weak 
form of kotohy already cited. 

B short ii thinned to (ii), which may 
be <i} in end eend D 8, neote neests D, 
and^ as is yery common in England, to 
(i) in eheet chist 8, general eineral D, 
gmral W, genoraUy ginerally W, get 
eit D W, getting gitting gittin' H, 
ketUee kittles D W, paeoengere passin- 
jers W, pretty adj. pretty pritty D. 
£ut shews the 8cotch broadening ten- 
dency in keg kag W, eet p.p. sot S, p.t. 
sot W, where there may oe a confhsion 
with eat^ weU adv. wall W, wreetled 
rastledH. 

The long ee is shortened in been ben 
bin D, but as ea seems to remain (ii), 
eyen in 2few Orleane New Orleens S, 
hoard heerd 8 W» with which we may 
class anywhere anywheer H, but the 
old (ee) crops up in real rale DfToaUy 
raly D, raiy H, beard hoM H, and 
some other cases, for which see or. 

The following are yery common in 
England : neither nother nuthor D, 
ohewing chawin W, owe yo 8, usiat- 
paper noospaper W. 

I. In t/ ef W H, «^ set D, we haye 
a tendency opposite to that of get git. 
Little leeUe 1) W is common here, but 
eguire square W is yery strange. 

There seems to be a tendency to aink 
all unaccented yowds into (i), or per- 
haps Mr. Bell's (y)« see (II69, b), and 
it IS worth while noticing this, because 
a similar tendency shews itself in Irish, 
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and (i) y wnsftaiitly mod i& BiinhinMin» 
me ta« Tocabalary, pp. 1072-1083. See 
the Irish exiunples oelow. JSr^m extry 
Wfpanorama paneramy W, op$rm opery 
opvy W, actually actilly S, ammal 
aoimil W, wmnt^yam coanterpin D, 
nMma§9 manige W, po$m poim W , gar' 
menu gannintB W, troutira trowns W, 
nephew nevey H, regien regine W, 
IMfMm paskin D, waittcoai weskit W, 
ayyiiiN«»; argyment W. 

seems to assume all yarieties of 
different local English forms, so that 
any classification is difficult. It be- 
comes (aa) in roar rar* H, (an) in boaet 
boost D, more moore W, falls to (a) in 
home hum D W, K^A^hull D W, etone 
stun D W, nobody nobuddy W, and 
even to (tWn rote t. rja D W H, cover 
kiver D W, with which we may com- 
pare touching techin W, while it yaries 
in the same writer in boeom boozum 
businm W. Then we find eolder 
sawder S, houldere bowlders H, thetight 
tho't D, bought bo't D. 

The (oo) sound yaries, as (to) in 
route rowt W, (iC^ in chooeee chnses 
D, £0o(« butes W, do dew W occ, 
through thru' D, threw D W, ecological 
sewological W, tbe last being derived 
from the ^'soo"; and (o) in took tuk 
W, fV0f ruff D, and you yu W, your 
yer H, the two latter used enclitically. 

The diphthong 01 is treated as long 
I in all those oases in which it was so 
sounded in the xviith and xvinth 
oenturies. Thus: <ifi»poui/«(f appinted 
D, boU bile D, boUing bilin W, bUin' 
H, broUing brilin D, hoieted histed W, 
join jine D W H, loine lions W, which 
of coiuse is merely grotes<me for linee, 
oil ile D W, point pint W, pointing 
pintinW, pointe p'ints H, pdeon pyson 
8, pixen W H, §oa sUe W, coiled siled 
D, epoile spiles D. 

U. The prefix tm- isgenerally on*, 
as in uneaey oneasy S ^7 unparalleled 
onparaled W, unpleoeaint onpleasant S 
"W, unaatitfactory on-satis-factory H. 
In a few words short u U e,ijUB Juet 
jest D, jist D 8, common in London, 
Judge n. jedge H, compare Scotch 
(dzLdzh), euch sich D W, thut shet 
H, very old. The form ahut p.p. shot 
W, seems to be founded on some oon« 
fusion. 

The long u when accented constant- 
ly becomes (uu), a weU-hnown English 
vulgarism, but dating apparently nrom 
after the xvi th century, and the pre- 
ceding a, tf do not then become (sh. 



tsh) ; but this is by no means always 
the case, as will be seen ficom the 
examples of consonants given below. 
Thus: actuate actooateW, adieuaAoo W, 
amueing amooiin W, eireuitoua siroooi- 
tius W, cof^uaed konfoozed W, eonati- 
tution constitooshun W, diapute dispoot 
W, excuae excoos W, gratuitoue gi»> 
tooitqs W, impudence impoodents W, 
including indoodin 'W, individual indi- 
vidooal W, injbtenee infioounce W, 
lunatie loonytick W, nuiaance noo- 
sanse W, obtuae obtoos W, peculiar 
pooooler W, punctu(My puncktooally 
W, pw^eue pursoo W, reaumed r^ 
soomied W, apiritual sperretooul W, 
eubdued subdood W, aued sood W, 
auit soot W, untutored untootered W, 
9irtuoua viitoous W. It will be 
observed, however, that aU these ex- 
amples are from W. After / and r 
this chai^ is received, but W furnishes 
both bloo and blew for blue,^ 

Unaccented m in open syllables, 
which, though always very short (id), 
is called long by our orthoepists, seems 
mostlj to bMome (i, i). Thus : educa^ 
tion idecation edication 8, minute n. 
minet S, minit H, minutea minits W, 
valuation valeation 8, value valy 8, 
regulating r^gelatin D, ridiculout 
ridikilous H. 

Final and unaccented 'ure is usually 
treated exactly as er^ and generally 
does not influence the precedmg con- 
Bonants, as creature cntter cretur D, 
creeter critter W, creaturse critters 8, 
featuree feature 8, Jtgurea figera D, 
Aggers Wy/tf^tirtf fhter Wy^ft^'ure inger 
D, Ugialature letdalatur D, nature natur 
B 8, nater W, natural nateral 8, 
natral W, paature pastur 8. picturee 
picters W, rapture raptor W, venture 
venter W,pr«Miir#presherW. The last 
word is exceptional. It will be found 
that these foreign words are very 
irregularly treated in the English dia- 
lects, probably depending on the time 
of their having been "first used. 

8. The Omaonant S, 

ER, EAB, UIL The treatment of 
vowels before R is very curious in 
America, dependent partly on the R 
having become thoroughly vocal, and 
partly on the retention of the old or 
forms, with which ur forms have beoi 
conftised. A few er- words retain their 
form- as sr, ear^ or air^ thus: dem 
dem H, earth airth 8, yearth W, earlp 
airly B^pert peart H. Bat the rale is 
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for all each words to become ar, as : 
imm lam D 8, learned lamed D, 
lam'd 8, teareh sarch 8, aetem astam 
D 8, bear bar W, certain oertin sartin 
D, sartain 8, certainly sartinly W, 
certify sartify D, CMoem concam 8, 
eoneerned oonsamed W, eowoeree con- 
rarse W, dem y. dam D W, demed 
darned 8, demotion damation D, tam- 
ation 8, deserved desary'd D, determined 
detarmined D, early arly W, earth arth 
W, errand arrand 8, eternal tarnal D, 
etamal 8, eternalleet tamolest W, 
eternity etamity D 8, infernal infamal 
D W, Jersey Jaisey (P), merchant mar- 
chant D, Lord have mercy Lord a 
massy 8, nervous nanroiis H, observed 
obsarred W, observes obsarres W, 
preserved presarred D W, eermons 
sarmons 8, serve sanre D 8, vn- 
certain onsartin 8 W, universe uni- 
Tars 8, verses yarses D, to which may 
be added there thar W H, ufhere whar 
yr, blurt blart 8, disturb distarb W. 

R. The late Prof. Hadley, in re- 
newing the first part of this work, after 
quoting mj remarks mrgrk p. 197> 
says : " It is fortunate for this mnch- 
aboaed letter that so large a part of 
the Englisb-speakine world is found in 
America, where the ust settlers brought 
this r in a leas attenuated state, and 
where their descendants haye been 
largely reinforced by users of a yet 
strons;er r from Ireland and 8ootland 
and the Continent of Europe. Instead 
of losing the final r, like our brethren 
in 8ouuiem England, we are more 
likely to restore it to its ancient 
equiyalency with the initial letter." 
(Essays, 1873, p. 252.) See also Prof. 
Haldeman*s remarks ^1 196, b*). My own 
experience of polishea American speech 
does not bear out this remark. No 
approach to an Irish or Scotch r final 
seems to be made. If a trill was ever 
used by the speakers I observed, it 
must have been very faint, for I am 
constantly awake to trills, and should 
have certainly remarked it. An un- 
trilled r, perhaps as much of a conso- 
nant as (r J, I seem to have heaxd ; I 
think I hiave heard at least one Ameri- 
can preacher say (uhflBi^rt) where I say 
(Hsat), — a matter of choice, (Hart) 
presenting no difficulty to me. But 
that Dickens' smorl tork for small talk 
would have been as easily written by 
an American as by an English humour- 
ist will be quite apparent from the 
following instances, which shew that 



ar or are recognized ways of writine 
(aa aa) without implying the least triu 
or vowel (o) in place of a trill. It 
follows therefore that such a pronun- 
ciation must be familiar to American 
ears from American mouths. No 
Anierican humourist could otherwise 
have ventured to use it. 

After arter D 8 W, aA / ar W, d to 
ar-lar WfOmassed amarsed W, basking 
barskin W, calm carm W, danced 
damced W, daughter darter D 8 H, 
earned emt, rhyming to want D, half 
harf W, lago largo W, last larst W, 
lather larther W, lauah laff D, larf W, 
laughable larfable W, laughed \a^ D, 
larfed larved 8, laughing laffln D, 
larfin 8, Madam marm 8 W, pa par W, 
pass pars W, passed parst W, pasture 
parster W, sauce sass D W, sarse saroe 
8 saucer sasser D, and similarly awful 
orfiil W, of orf W, offsprings orf- 
springs W, officer officer W, thought 
thort thawt W, the last being an iden- 
tification of or aw by W. 

In the following we have not only 
the r omitted, but tiie vowel which was 
before it shortened, shewing its utter 
disappearance even from the thought 
of the speaker. Horse hoes W, horees 
bosses W, burst bust D W, busted H, 
bursting bustin W, curse cuss W H, 
cursing cussin D, coloured culled W, 
first fust W, lanterns lantuns W, 
nursing nussing W, persons pussonsW, 
purse puss W, %i>orse wuss W, worser 
wusser W. And I would explain girl 
gal H, girls gals D, ^alls 8, in the 
same way, gerls becoming first garls 
and then gals (gaalz gsssbt gflelz), and 
similarly pretty having the r " trans- 
posed " becomes perty^ and then, putty 
D W, of which pooty D H is regarded 
only as another form. In scarcely 
scacely W we have a simple omission 
of r, with probably a corresponding 
omission of its modification of (ee) into 
(ee), which is also found dialectally in 
England. 

ER, UR, as an indistinct vowel where 
no trace of trill can be reasonably sup- 
posed, shews this vocality more com- 
pletely. Thus it stands for A unac- 
centea in afloat erflote W, drama 
dramer W, orphan orfum W, spectacles 
specterkuls W, valise verliM VV, mn- 
brella umbreller W, vieta vister W, to 
which may be added the common al- 
ways alien "W U, generally written 
alius in England: — ^ror E unaccented 
in elements ellermunts W, elephants 
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ellerfhnts W, itUeUeeUuU interleetooal 
W, tragedy traggerdy W : — for I un- 
acoentod in dignify dignerfy W, «p- 
hibiud exMberted W, punUanimoiu 
puaylanemiDs W, ngnify siggerfy W, 
tfitaitMn roewerman w, veracity ver- 
nuBerty W : — ^for 0, W, nnaocenfed 
Tory freanently, as hdlowtd bellerad W, 
bilknos Dillere W, m/im ealiker W, 
fellow feller D S W H, followed follered 
W, gallowe gallon W, hollowed hoUeid 
W, innocent innercent W, fM^roM nig- 
gen D, patronieed patremized W, 
politeet perlitest JO, political perlitercal 
parUttercal W, potatoes peitaten W, 
ekadow sbadder W, eorrowe sorreTS W, 
ewaUow vwiXifst W, tallow taller W H, 
vodferouoly yernfniflsly W, irtfMfot<y 
winder 8 W, umfoto widder H, yellow 
yaller S H, yeller W; in following 
foUerin W there is a suBpicion of a 
trill, bat it is not certain, and eyen if 
it existed, it would only be similar to 
the nsnal enphonic London r; in colonel 
knmel 8, identified in the passage cited 
with kernel kurnel 8, we have a re- 
ceived pronunciation ; considering of 
as o\ tke following come under this 
category : kind of kinder D 8 W H, 
sort of sorter, ought to oughter H, onto 
outer W ; but in provieione perrishuns 
W it is doubtful whether there is not 
a conlusion of pro- and per- as pre- 
fixes : — for U unaccented in ague ager 
U, eontinuea continners W, continuing 
oontinnering W, with possible trUl, depu' 
<t«0tf deppertised W, mpa/ttadfeinyalerble 
W, tublime surblime W. In glorious 
gerlorious W, slave ter-lave W, prairie 
per-rairie per-ar-ie H, it takes the part 
of an exaggerated ('h), and the same 
is the case for the ludicrously prefixed 
ksT'^ sometimes used in W, ss slap 
kerslap W. 

These examples shew that in America, 
as it will be seenin 6 2, No 10, is the 
ease also in England, r has become a 
mere means, first of writing (aa, ajl), 
and secondly of indicating a long or a 
brief (*h, o, «), that is, one which has 
either only that short glide which 
follows a long Towel, or eke no glide 
on to the succeeding consonant. In 
both cases r may consequently be con- 
sidered as the sign of longthening. Its 
use in this respect is similar to that of 
s in older French (831, ab\ and of / 
in Scotch (Murray, p. 123), haying like 
them no historical foundation, and, so 
far as the usual value of these letters 
r, Sf /, is concerned, no phonetic signifi- 



cance. They merely arose from the 
fact that in many words the phonetio 
values of r, «, /, (lad been lost, where 
they once existed, and the preceding 
vowel lengthened. With regard to the 
short -«r, nn^reeenting (-o, -«), writers 
have felt the same difficulty as Mr. 
Murray in his historical orthography 
lib, pp. 133, 134), and have generally 
adopted his contrivance of writing -a 
when final (though many fell into -er^ 
which leads, however, to a suspicion of 
a trilled r, which is tainted with vul- 
garity), and -tfr- when before a con- 
sonant (when trilling would be out of 
the question). Of course in Scotland, 
where the sight of an r in any position 
is the signal for trilling, this use of er 
was impossible. Its use in the United 
States, even in humouristic writing, is 
consequently proof of the very general 
existence of non-trilled r among the 
English speakers of America. 

4. Other Consonants, 

jy is changed to t in hold n. holt W, 
which is not uncommon in England. 
It is added alter n in drowned drown- 
did W, drownded H, gowns gownds W,- 
as with us, but there is a more general 
tendency to omit it in this case, as 
friend nren W, vagabond vagabone W, 
especially when • follows, as friends 
frens W, husbands husbans W, under^ 
stands understans W, reminds remines 
W, handsome hansom 8 (although 
handsome handmm 8 is also found, 
where the d is probably erroneous), 
and even before otner letters, as hand' 
bills hanbills W. There is a great 
tendency to change d to j under the 
infiuence of a fnU i unaccented but 
followed by a vowel, as Indian Ingen D, 
Injin D H, Injun W, and audience 
awjince W, grandeur granjur W, imme» 
diate immejit W, tiMiMM injuce injooce 
W, medium mejium W, prwUtce projuce 
W, soldiers sojers W, tremendous tre- 
menjions tremenjis W. 

H. This much-abused letter in 
England seems to escape in America. 
Of course ostensibly hosstensibly W 
is a mere grotesque to recall hoss, the 
word not being popular. The enclitic 
here, in this hercj Aen hsre, etc, suffers 
various changes, as: h'yur 'yar 'yer 
yere H, which however are attributed 
to the strong action of the (fo) or (ie') 
pronunciation of the -#fv portion. 
jBven Sir John ner8chel(iSoifiMf,art 361, 
in JSnqfc, Metr,) makes ** young ; yean ; 
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h4tft, her^* ooiuUt of ili« Yowel in '*pMp» 
lMTe» beli#?e, SMben (Genn.), ooqutlle 
(Fr.)," **racceeded more or leas rapidly" 
by tiio Towel ia ''spurt, asaei% dirt» 
Tw-tue, doTO, double, blood/' entirely 
omitting the A. Tbig will be found 
frequent dialectaUy, and tarth yearth 
H 19 quite similar. 

L for r in frustrated flustratid W is 
grotesque, but the omission of / in <ml^ 
on' y U is quite common. 

M is omitted in rhstmuUitm rheu« 
matis H, wbioh is quite familiar in 
England. 

N becomes ezoepiionaUy (q) in some 
words, as captains captings W, eushiona 
onshings H, garden garding W, wsapam 
weppings H» but more commonly -ng 
becomes -« ; in fact this is the rule for 
the participial and gerundial -ing and 
the word thing in composition, as 
amassing amasin S, capering caperen D, 
everlasting everlaistin' S, everything 
eyrythin D, meeting meetin S, nothing 
nothin D S W, pudding pudden D, 
seimng ceasin W, something sutfain W 
H, <ot/fMj7 toilin W, etc., etc. 

PH. The change to /? in nymph 
nimpW is probably purely grotesque. 

Qu becomes o, k^ frequently in 
equalled ekalled W, and occasionally 
in guoiation cotashun W. 

S£ is transposed, or rather the 
origii^ M i* presenred in MJb ax S. 

T is omitted when final after o, in 
aets ax W, eon/licts conflicks W, oom- 
taet contack W, districts districVs W, 
facts fax W. intellect intelleck W, Just 
so jes so W, just jess H, offset objeck 
W, perfect p^eck W, sect seek W, and 
after p in attempt attemp W, crept 
crop' H, also in don*t preceding «, as 
don't know dunno W, and probably 
also before other consonants. On the 
Other hand, it is added in ones onct W, 



sudden n. soddent H, and assimilated in 
let go l^go W, to which category prob- 
ably befongs partner pardner H. In 
SMT^OM^ sutDot W the added t is ortho* 
graphical ; educated Americaof also 
proDOuncin^ the final t in trait, ^ 

TEi remains d in further furder W, 
and is omitted in clothes dose W, but 
that there that ar* H is the English 
that ercy and it is doubtful whether this 
should be reckoned as an omitted th, 

Y is written ie in the first syllable of 
cowviviality conwiyiality W, shewing 
that some such change would be appre- 
ciated, (1067, d. 1220, <f ), but this is Uie 
only instance I haye noted. 

W is, as often, omitted in intffords 
inards W. . 

X becomes s by the omission of pre- 
ceding syllable in exactly sactly W, 
where the t also ought to be omitted. 

The aboye examples, though yery 
incomplete, will senre to nye some 
notion of the preyailing ilBterate or 
Yankee pronunciations in America. 
Those arising from negro influence 
haye been kept out of yiew. But tiiey 
form a remarkable instance of linguistic 
break down, and deserye careful study. 
For examples see Da Njoe Testament vo 
wi Masra en Selpiman Jesus Xristus, 
or New Testament in the Negro English 
of Surinam, to be had of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, price 2s,6d, ; 
also Troece eener Sandleiding om het 
Jfeger'Engelseh, soo als hetzelve over het 
algemeen binnen de Kolonie Suriname 
gesproken wordt^ door A. Helmig yen 
der y^ Amsterdam, 1844, p. 66, 
and Slave Songs of the United States, 
New York, 1871, introduction by W. 
F. Allen, pp. xxiy-xxxyi. To which 
Addison Van Namo (1166, </) adds 
WullschlHgers Neger-englisches, W$r- 
terbuch, Loban, 1860. 



IlUaH PSONUNCIATION OF EkOUBS. 

Although vast numhers of the IriiBh who speak English are un- 
educated, yet the English language is not of native growth in 
Ireland. There are still several parts of Ireland where English is 
not spoken. Hence an account of the Irish pronunciation of Eng- 
lish can be better classed as educated than as natural. But there 
is a still stronger reason for placing it next to the 'American. They 
are both examples of an emigrated language of nearly the same 
date. If we disregard the English settlers in Forth and Bargy in 
the XII th century, to be considered hereafter, the English language 
in Ireland may be considered to date in the north from the settle- 
ment of Ulster by James I. in 1611, and generally from the events 
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which followed Cromwell's incunioii in 1649. The fint Tfaglinh 
sefctlemeiits on the Bay of Massachusetts date &om 162S. The 
language in both cases therefore belongs to the xrn th century. An 
inspection of the preceding and following lists compared with the 
acoounts of the pronunciation of that period already given, will 
shew the correctness of the estimate alrrady formed for these casea 
(p. 20) as examples of persiBtent mother-tongue in emigrants. 

The general xmth century character is most strongly marked 
in Ireland by the retention of the pronunciation of long e^ in the 
state which had been reached in the xynth c^itury, — ^t^ose words 
that had then changed long $ into (ii), mostly marked by the ortho- 
graphy M, remaining as long (ii), and those that had not yet changed 
tiieir (ee), mostly marked by the spelling ea^ remaining as (ee) or 
(«^). This character is so marked and preyalent among all but the 
higher educated classes in Ireland, among whom the present Eng- 
lish usage is not a century old, (1050, dT), that most persons seem to 
regard it as one of the marks of Irish ** brogue/' whereas it is pure 
xvnth century English fossilized by emigration^ and, as we shall 
see, is more or less persistent among o«r own dialects. But there 
are two distinct styles of English spoken in Ireland, that in the 
Northern part due to the mainly Scotdi settlement of Ulster, and 
that elsewhere spoken. 

After Mr. Murray had published his book on the Dialects of the 
South of Scotland, so frequently referred to (1085, c), Mr. W. H. 
Patterson, of Struidtown, Belfast, sent him a copy of a pamphlet 
called: ''The Provincialisms of Belfast and the Surrounding Dis- 
triots pointed out and corrected, by David Patterson, industrial 
teacher of the bHnd at the Ulster Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and BHnd* and a resident of Belfast for the last forty years, 
Belfast, I860." Mr. Murray having shewn me this pamphlet, and 
pointed out the numerous Scotticisms which it contained, I re- 
quei^ted him to mark aU the words which bore a Scotch character. 
At the same time, to check the North by the South, I requested Mr. 
T. M. Healy, who had lived the first 18 out of the 20 years of his 
life in Cork, where he was bom, to mark such words as were pro- 
nounced in the same way in Cork as at Belfast, and where there 
were differences to point them out. Both gentlemen having 
obligingly complied with my request, I have been enabled to com- 
pile the following lists, wluch, although leaving very much to be 
desired, give a ftJler account of Irish peculiarities than any I can 
refer to elsewhere. 

To obtain further information, I addressed a series of questions to 
Mr. W. S. Patterson, who sent the pamphlet, and to its author, Mr. 
D. Patterson, who is himself blind, and is personally unknown to the 
other, and also to the Rev. Jas. Graves, of Inisnag Beetory, near 
Stoneyford, Kilkenny, honorary secretary of the EiUcenny Archaeo- 
logical Society, all of whom, as well as Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Healy, most londly and readily assisted me, and from them I have 
gathered the following information. 

The pronunciation of Belfast decidedly differs from that of the 
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greater part of Irelaiid, but extends pretty Tiniformly over the 
Korthem and Eastern parts (about two-thirds) of TJlster. Though 
Scotch, it is not so much so as the Eastern parts of Down and Antrim. 
Por instance (sajs Mr. W. H. P.), a farmer living in east of County 
Down will have many Scotch words in his speech and a very Scotch 
accent, but will be at once distinguishable from the Scottish land- 
stewards and gardeners who come over. He will say: <'Hae ye got 
ony guid shearin hewks ?" and his children will play at : " Ngeery, 
ngaary, ngick, ngack, which han will ye tak, the right or the 
wrang, I'll beguile ye if I can." A child was heard to cry : " Qut 
doddin stanes at them kye ! " Here Qut is quit, give over (iwsi). A 
farmer's wife caUed some people to '' see BiUy biggin," 4.e. building a 
com stack ; a wild bee's nest is a bee's hike (Go. Down) ; missly is 
lonely, solitary (Belfast; Mr. Murray says Jamieson gives it for 
Boxburghshire, but he never heard it, it is ags. misallce), hruUimmt 
disturbance (Glenam, Co. Antrim), ^lam grasp or sadden clutch 
(Belfast), hoke to make a hole (Sc. howk), hence ths hoquet a game 
played with peeries pegtops, which are to hoque one another. 

All my authorities state that the English from different parts of 
Ireland is decidedly different, but they are not prepared to say how 
it is different. It is evident that there is a considerable field for 
investigation here. The R is strongly trilled. There is an Irish r 
which seems to occupy the whole tongue in its trill, and may hence 
be written (^^r), but I have not investigated it. The H is always 
pronounced, except in French words, and the "WH is, says 1&. 
Murray, as in Scotland, varying between (wh, ku^h). The peculiar 
dental T, D, before K, are considered under D, in the Alphabetical 
arrangement of the Consonants, No. 3, below. 

My inquiries as to the '^ brogue " have not resulted in any very 
satisfactory information. It seems to me that we must study the 
Irish habits of Celtic pronanciation, and the de-formation of English 
by persons naturally speaking Celtic, before we can form a proper 
judgment on the brogue. Thus Mr. Murray, from his own Irish 
experience, defines the brogue as speaking English with Celtic 
habits of utterance— 1) in the pronunciation of consonants, as the 
rolling r (^ r), the post-aspiration (pn^h, bH), the dental or bi-dental 
(%vt ,^d) before this (^r), and excessive palatalisation of (1, n, k, g) ; 
2) in the vowels (i) for (i), (o) for (a, a), (ee) for (ii), all three of 
which appear doubtful to me, as the last seems certainly xvn th 
century English; and 3) most of all in the intonation, which 
appears Ml of violent ups and downs, or rather precipices and 
chasms of force and pitch, almost disguising the sound to English 
ears. In this work I have generally omitted to dwell on intonation, 
because, at all times extremely difficult to catch and describe in 
living speech, it was hopeless to recover it in the past. But in 
local speech intonation is very characteristic, and for Scotch and 
Irish it is generally unmistakable, although so difficult to describe. 
Mr. Graves says Cork and Elillamey are marked by a peculiar accent 
on the ultimate syllable, a high key, and a brogue that is never lost. 
Even the gentiy partake of this peculiarity. This brogue, when 
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onoe heard, can never be forgotten. Kilkenny, says Mr. Graves, has 
a peculiar drawling brogue, whicb he endeavours to write thus : 
Caiif caalf, Margaret Maargaret, clean claane, height hoith, poiatoe$ 
pyaatees, wheat whate, father faather, door dure, where aa is French 
a, except when answering to ea. Mr. Graves also remarks that 
« in the ballads of the peasantry the consonants at the ends of lines 
are ignored, it is enough if the vowels jingle together,'' and adds 
that this is also the rule of Irish poetry. That is to say, the Irish 
are still content with assonances, which had disappeared from. 
English poetry before the immigration. In some modem street 
ballads of Belfast, sent me by Mr. W. H. Patterson, I find : name 
vain, shame train; — ^found known, surprise sight, found down, 
hands land ; — eve grief, time line ; — ^tin limb, mixed bricks, line 
pantomime; — ^kneel field; — alone home, eyes high, strong on; — 
chalk walked, malt walked, shock walked, hot clock, stop walked, 
talk walked, knocked walked (here every stanza ended with 
'walked,' and the rhymester was evidently hard up); — ^remember 
surrender, perished cherish ; — ^march smash, toast force ; — cared bed; 
— sobbed Lord, joy smiles while ; — ^found town. But by far the 
greater number of rhymes are perfect, although sometimes the 
authors seem to have had no Rhymes at all '' convanienty** as when 
they condescend to : comrade poor Pat, morning darling, explain 
line, spring strung, kneeled side. It is very seldom that an Irish 
pronunciation comes in as : door sure, scream same. 

Mr. Graves gives the following as '^a fair specimen of the Kil- 
kenny English of the last generation, ue. as spoken by the old 
people," and adds that national school education is fast destroying 
these peculiarities ; he says also that this dialect has evidently been 
influenced by an early English colonisation, and that the speakers 
use very good English, not clipping their words much. The bracketed 
explanations are his own. 

'*' Shure yer 'Oner never seen childhre down [sick] along .with 

so clane [clear-complexioned] a her. Glory be to God ! an sorra 

boy, [unmarried man,] or likely an egg or a dhrop of milk meself 

SAnoisome] a colleen [girl] as has to give the crathers, becase 

em two that was marrid the the fox, the thief of the world, 

week afore last. — Is it what the tuck the bins, an the cow*s run 

dacent couple had to depind [the dhry with the red murrin, not a 

i sounded like Italian t] on for dhrop inthered thir lips since 

their livin, yer oner is axin? yistherday but could wather. — 

Sorra a haporth but God's good- Yer Eiverence is a dacent gintle- 

ness, and the quarter of pyates man, and won't see a poor craa- 

[pronounced as two syllables, thur in want uv a bit to aate. 

pya-tes, a quarter of an acre The baaste perished [died] on 

of potatoes] the boy sot last me last week, and sorra a sup of 

Easther. — Is it after tiie woman milk I have for the childhre. 

[the speaker's wife] yer River- It's kind faather [proving your- 

ence is axin? Och she's bad self kin to your father] for 

intirely with the faver, and the yer oner to be good to the poor." 

Most words are here in received spelling, some occaaionaUy in 
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both receiyed and characteristio speUing; probably not one was 
altogether in received pronunciation. 

With regard to the letter a, I haye been told that the first letters 
of the alphabet are called (»8By bee, see, deee), and that harrei u 
(baa*rtl), and so on. But nothing of this is shewn in the above 
or in the following orthography. 

In re-arranging Mr. D. Patterson's words, the ordinary spelling 
is put in italics, his phonetic spelling follows in roman letters, with 
B annexed, and C if this is used in Cork, 8 if in Scotch, WS in 
West and SS in South Scotch, and SE in Scotch English. Some^ 
times the word is re-spelled or only a single letter is added to shew 
the differences. When G is put after the usual spelling, it shews 
that at Cork the received, or what is there considered as the received, 
pronunciation is used. Sometimes this plan is specially broken 
through for brevity, as explained on each occasion. 

Mr. D. Patterson seems to use ee, at, ah, au, oa, oo, in closed 
syllables for (ii, ee, aa, aa, oo, au), and t, e, a, o, u, for (i, e, as, o, o), 
but (e, b) may be meant, and he seems to have no sign for (u). 
In open syllables, or with a final e mute, (a, e, i, o, u) seem to be 
(m, ii, ii 6i, oo, iu), and ou is (&u). The two sounds (ai, 6i) will 
be spoken of under t long. 



1. Miteellaneout. 

To begin with a few instances which 
cannot he easily classed under letten. 
We haye not unknown deformations 
of words in column colyum B SE, and 
trtmendovs tthremen-ayay-ias B, tthre- 
mendus G, which appeAis rather as 
(trime'ndzhds) in English, but massacre 
massacrec B, massacrai C, is yery pecu- 
liar. The three following are usual 
enough in England: coroner crowner 
B, G or comer, courtesy curtchy B G, 
poem pome B SE, (poi-em) S, but 
process G, press B, seems to m simply 
(pro'ses) abridged, and portmanteau 
portmantyea B, where yea = (j^), or 
portmancnu G, is a mere local mis- 
pronunciation in B, where ^portmankai' 
has also been heard. Initial syllables 
are lost in apprentice 0, prentice B S, 
mUist list B S G, and pernaps a final i 
ia lancet lance B S G, which looks, 
howeyer, more like a different usage. 

Accent is thrown back, as regards 
receiyed pronunciation, in brigadier 
brig'adier B, cavalier cay'alier B, en- 
fineer en'gineer B, fusilier fa'silier B, 
mankind manliine B G, and 8 for 
accent, parishioner par'ishioner B G; 
and forward in 0ofi/ra>;y contra'ry B S G, 
in B and G we ought certainly to haye 
ithj desultory desui'tory B, desul'tthory 
G, discipline disoip'line B S G, dis- 
ciplined discip'led B, disputable dis- 
pn 'table B G, disputant dupu'tant B, 



district G, district' B, exemplary ezem'- 
plary B S G, industry indus'try B 8, 
indos'tthry G, as it certainly should ba 
in B, inventory inyen'tory d S, inyen'- 
tthory G, lamentable lamentable B 
S G, maintenance maintai'nanoe B 0, 
(msnti-nens) S, subaUem subal'tem B, 

2. Vowels. 

A is sometimes but rarely broadened 
into (aa, o), as cabal G, cabaul B, S (a), 
canal G, canaul B, S (a), tassel torsel B G, 
S ^a). The ^neral tendency is towards 
thinness, which takes seyeral degrees. 
Thus, alderman G, alderman B, that 
is, with (si) not (aaI), agrees with 
the retention of (sb) after t^, which 
goes through the Belfast pronunciation, 
answering to S or SE (a), but, except 
in the one word wasp wasp = (wsBsp) 
B G, seems to be unknown in G, where 
the receiyed pronunciation preyails, the 
examples being: qualify, qualify , quan^ 
tity^ quarrel^ quarry, squabble, squad, 
squander, swab, swaddle, swallow, 
swamp, swan, swap, swartn, swarthy, 
wadding, waddle, waUet, wallow, want, 
war, ward, warn, wart, warble, warm, 
warp, warrior, wash, watch, wattle, 
and what. 

The short a seems to be lengthened 
to (m) in ration rashin B G, nay C, 
naig B S, and ialls quite into short 
(e, e) in apparel apperrel B G, bandy 
V, bendy B, branch C, brench B, 
(brAish) S, calico 0, kelligo B, cartridge 
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ketfhridge B, or katihrij 0, iamtel C, 
demael, S (e), esamm$ C, exemine B, 
sxampk C, exemple B, January 0, 
Jenuary B, ma'am C, mem B, (mnm 
mBm) S, mangle C, mengle B, tlant 0, 
dent B, (sUsnt) 8, reaeh (t) in hang C, 
bing B 8 (e*), many C, mmny B, hoe 
0, his B, haw C, Mt B. 

A short often Bonncb aa e short in 
almost any word, hnt in Belfast this 
pronunciation is confined to words in 
which a is preceded b y (k , g), or fol- 
lowed by (i^ g, q). wluit shade of 
short e this may be is not known; 
possibly (e), bnt Mr. Murray soggests 
that it may be only a too narrow pro- 
nnndation of (»), as a rebound nrom 
8<»tch (a, &), and doubts whether a 
Southern Englishman would feel it too 
narrow. In Cork nothing of the kind 
is known. The following are some of 
the examples : hag beg, eannd kennel, 
mtU kent, carry kerry, cattle kettle, 
cavern kevem, drage dregs, fang feng, 
gnbUe gebble, galUy gelley, gae guess, 
hack heck, hag beg, in fact in feet, 
knaek neck, lag leg, pack peek, pang 
peng, plank plenk, rack reck, rank renk. 

CAR- GAR- are usually kyar- gyar- 
in Belfast, but sometimes kare- gare-. 
The first is just known in Cork. Neither 
are known in South Scotch. 

In woe C, wuz B, 8 ooc., we have 
probably an occasional B use, and vaca- 
turn C, Tocation B, is no doubt mere 
conftxsion. Unaccented A is perhaps 
exceptionally treated in America Amer- 
ioay B C, and 'Meriky C. 

A long seems to be in Ireland natur- 
ally (sBse), but much ftirther examina- 
tion ii here necessary. D. Pattersou 
notes that ^ar is oflien called (-eer), 
possibly (-effir), and that when follow- 
ing ka.yiB introduced, as kynr, ekyar, 
for Mr, tear. This and the long ^are 
must in general be passed over, to note 
char 0, char B S£, farm C, form B, 
dare dar B 8 C, and acorn C, ahcom B 
8, panorama panoramma B 8 C, rather 
C, rether B, 8 {ree). 

AE is noted as epae C, spae B, but 
the meaning of the pronunciation is not 
obiious. 

AI. Only again C, again B SE, 
against C, a^inst B SE, eaid C, said B 
8£, are noticed. 

AIT is exceptionally pronounced in 
aeeault C, assult B, auger C, ogre B, 
jaundice jendiez B, jaundis C. The 
rynlar sound is marked as a, but 
whether this means (le) or (»») or (aa) 



is not noted. The C is as reoei?ed, the 
8 has (oa, aa) always, and the English 
has (aa), hence I only give B in m-awl 
bral, claw cla, crawl end, fawn fim, Jlaw 
fla, gnaw na, hawthorn hathoni,^i9 ja, 
gnaw na, Anrla, paw pa, eaw sa, eprawi 
spral, tawny tanny. 

E short is apparently lengthened ift 

B, and not in C, in bet C, bait B, led C, 
laid B, precious C, prayshayis B, shed 0, 
shade B. It is occasion^ly deepened 
to (») as in desk C, dask B, (desk) 3, 
grenadier grannidier fi 8 C, wren ran 
B W8 C, wretch C, ratch B, 8 (w'r), 
wrestle rassel B W8 C ; but its general 
tendency is to sharpen into (t), as in 
bench binch B C, besom bizzim B, 
(bizam) 8, bless G, bliss B, 8 (e^), 
brethren C, brithren B, 8 (e^), cherry 

C, chirry B, 8 (e*), chest C, chist B^ 
occ. C, (ke*8t) 8, clever C, diyrer B, 8 
(e*), crevice C, crivvis B, 8 (e*), ditil 
diyvil B C, 8 (e^), engine injine B C, 8 
(e*), ever C, ivrer B, 8 (e'), every C, 
irvery B, 8 (e»), jerk C, jirk B, jet 0, 
jit B, 8 (e^), kernel C, kimel B, nwrry 
C, mirry B, 8 (e*), nefer C. nirrer B, 
8 (el), next nixt B C, 8 (e>), premises 
primmises B C, red C, rid B, 8 (eM, 
shettie shtttie B, 8 (e^), speckled C, 
sprickled B 8, together C, togither B, 
8 (e>), twenty twinti B C, whether C, 
whither B, 8 (e^), wrench wrinch B C, 
yes yis B, yis y es C, (je^s) 8, yesterday 
yisttherday B C, 8 (ye^s). yet yit B C, 8 
(e^), and in senna C, seem B, (se*ni^ S» 
it seems to be even lengthened into 
(ii). Although the tendencTdoes not 
seem to ha?e always reached C in 
these cases, it is widely diffused, and 
the abote list is far from containing all 
the instances that might be given. 

£ lon^ is often (m) or (ee), where it 
was so in the XTiith century, as in 
decent daicent B C, equal aiquU B 0, 
extreme extthraim B 0, female fiedinil 
B, faimail C, fever favour B, fayvhr 0, 
frequent fraiquent B C, immediately 
immaidyently B, immaidjntly C, echeme 
skaim B C, secret saicret B C, tedious 
taidious B C. The B short pronunei- 
atiqn in hero herro B, hairo C, does not 
extend to C. In those words where it 
was spelled or might be spelled ee, tiie 
(ii) sound had already prevailed by the 
xvnth century, but beestings beeetins 

B, baystins baystees C, queer quair B 

C, are partial exceptions. The pronun- 
ciations were wur B, wor C, threepence 
thruppenoe B SE, thrippenoe 0, azise 
otherwise. But where 
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£A was introduced in the zvith 
century, we know that the sound (ee, 
m) remained in the xyu th, and hence 
we are not surprised at findine it 
almost uniformly so pronouncea in 
Ireland. The remarkahle point is that 
this pronunciation occurs in Belfast 
also, whereas it has nearly disappeared 
from the Scotch, whence it was de- 
riyed. That it really existed there 
once, appears hy some few remains. 
Thus rea$<tn is now in SS (r^'s^n), hut 
in the common phrase reason or none, 
used adverbially, they still say (ns'z'n- 
emrn). Mr. Murray (in a private 
letter) says that there are many similar 
facts which lead him to suppose that 
the SS {V) in the xTith century was 
still (b) or (8B^, and that it travelled 
through (tfi, #^) to {0^*f t*^. In ex- 
amining the words in EA, it is hence 
convenient to divide them into groups. 

1) Those words in $a now (ee) or (ee) 
both in B and C, but not in S, these 
are: bead baid, beadle baigle, beak 
bake, J^eam bame, bean bane, beaet 
baste, beat bait, bleach blaich, breach 
braich, cease saice, cheap chaip, cheat 
ohait, clean clain, creak craik, cream 
craim, creau craice, creature craitthir 
B, craitthur C, deacon daikin, deal dale, 
dean dane, each aitch, eager aiger, eagle 
aigle, eau aize, east aist, eat ate, 
feasibU faizible, feast faist, feat fate, 
Jlea flay, freak Araik, grease n. grace, y. 

fraze, heal hale, heathen haithen, keff 
ay, lead lade, leaf laif, league laig, 
leak lake, lean lane, lease lace, least 
laist, leave lave, meal male, mean mane, 
measles maizels, meat mate, pea pay, 
peace pace, peal pale, please pla)^ 
preach praich, reach raich, real rail, 
reap rape, rear rair, reason raisin, repeat 
repait, sea say, seal sale, seam same, 
seat sait, sheaf shaif, sheath shaith, 
sneak snake, speak spake, «<#a/ stale, 
streak stthraik, stream stthraim, tea tay, 
teach taich, ^r^ar^ tthraicle, treason 
tthraizin, treat tthrait, veal vale, wean 
wane, u^eav^ wave, wheat whait, utmA 
rake. 

2) Words in ea having the (ee, ee) 
sound in S, as well as B and C, breathe 
braithe, endeavour endaiver, neat nait, 
iveak wake. 

8) Words in ear having (aa) or (eeee) 
in B, and the regular (oe) or (er) in 
0, dearth darth B, S (e), earth 0, arth 
B, S (ffi), heard C, hard B, 8 (e), learn 
lam B Cy S (»}, sMreA d saroh B, S 
(«). 



4) Words in ea having (e, x) in both 
B and G, leap lep, fM«a<29«> medda. 

6) Other woros in ««, mostly treated 
differently in B and C, beard baird B, 
deaf deef B S, deef daif def 0, deafen 
deeve B S, diffen G, malleable mallible 
B S G, measure 0, mizhir B, S (e^), 
peasant G, payzant B, pheasant 6, 
fayzant B, ready G, riddy B, S (e^, 
squeamish squammish B, sauaimish G, 
sweat G, swait B, threat 0, thrait B, 
treacherous tthraicheriss B, tthrecherilb 
0, weapon 0, waypin B. 

£1 is not sufficiently exemplified, 
but the XYiith century pronunciation 
appears to be the rule, either aither B 
G, leisure laizhir B, laizhur G, inveigle 
invaigle B G, seize seize B G. Mr. 
Healy thinks that the ei is not so 
broaaly pronounced as ea, but I have 
not been able to determine whether 
they differ as {ee, ee). 

£W. The few cases given are quite 
exceptional, chew chow B S, chau G, 
skewer skivver B G, Matthew Matha 
BG. 

£B is almost uniyersally written or 
in Mr. D. Patterson's orthography. 
Whether that means (aar, ar) or (»r) I 
do not know. The Scotch has gener- 
ally (asr) in such words. B and 
sometimes affree, and also often differ. 
The words given are as follows : certain 
sartin B G, S (ee), clergy clargy B C, S 
(8b), commercial G, commarcial B, con^ 
cem consam B, S (sb), convert convart 
B 0, S (IB), desert desart B G, S (e), 
deserve G, deserve B, 8 (sb), determine 
G, determine B, S (»), divert divert B 
G, S (8b), errand arran B, errend G, 
eternal 0, eternal B, S {a), ferrule G, 
farrel B, S (le), Eercules Harklis B, 
infernal G, infamal B, S (»), merchant 
C, merchant B, Mercury Markery B, 
mereg G, marcy B, S (sb), nerve C, 
narve B, S (ue), perch G, parch B, per* 
jury G, perjury B, S (bb), perpendicular 
G, parpendicular B, person G, narson 
B, S (8B^, serge G, sarge B, S (e), 
sermon C, sarmin B, S (sb), serpent 
sarpint B C, S (sb), serve G, sarye B, 
6 (fe), stem stnm B, S (sb), terrible 0, 
terrible B, 8 (©), <*rr»er terrier B G, 
(tSB'rier) S, vermin vermin B G, S (e), 
1WM G, Yarse B. 

I short when written ee by Mr. D. 
Patterson represents the Scotch short 
(i), and does not reach to G : brick 0, 
breek B, delicious 0, dileeshayis B 8, 
giggle G, geegle B 8 (i), idiot eedyet 
£ 8, aijut C, malicious C, mileeshayis 
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B S, militia G, mileesliy 6, miwl C, 
raeerel B, ridieuknu rideekiliB B 9 (i), 
ndikiliB 0, wiei C, week B, (wik) 8. 
Byen the changes of t into ^e, a) ia 
nUraele metricle B C, (me^rtVi) Bffniii 
melt B G, (meUt) 8, rid G, red B, 
(reM) 8, which is only partially C, and 
into (9, a) in brittle C, brnckle B 8, 
whip G, whnp B 8, are good Scotch. 
In n^an romn B C the i seems merely 
a mark of l^e indistinct final syllable, 
as nsed so much by Baohanan, see 
example on p. 1063. 

I long ia exceptionally prononnoed 
fee, m) in diameter C, dayameter B, 
fatigue fitaig B, tataag C, intri^tie 
inttibraig B Qy Ulae 0, laylock B 8, 
occ. C, quiet qnate B W8, qnite G, of 
wl^h fatiffue, itUrifftie un remaikMdf 
since oblige G, obledg[e B, and obleedge 
G, does not follow snit Notwithstand- 
log the usual impeachment that Irish 
people say oi naturally, I am led to 
suppose tnat ffiant ioyant B G, riot 
royet B, rilt G, are also exoeptionaL 

In Beliast there appear to be two 
regular sounds of long t, oorresponding 
to the Scotch sounds, see { 2, No. 10 
below, and similarly distributed, but not 
always affecting tne same words, nor, 
as far as I can discoyer, pronounced 
exactly in the same manner. Aecord- 
ing to Mr. D. Patterson, the first sound 

B (6i) and 8 {S). 
hart 



Mj nfttiye eoimtry PU disown 

The die is oast 

He will dEtf« it red 

He djfed hie hair 

He wee dyeing it flrrt 

He pHed into the eeereti of all 

They tied Koee flut 

That gold ie mine 

This distinction is not appreciated 
by Mr. W. H. Patterson, who hears in 
Bslfast, t^m goin to Behger^ a wouldn't 
if a woe you, and thinks that ege is 
called exactly ^fti). But he adds, " a 
Gork man would say, oCve hurt mee oiJ* 
This Mr. Healy, being a Gork man, 
repudiates, fle knows in general only 
one pronunciation of long t, which he 
considers to be (^i), and, after noticing 
the habitual pronunciation of bg^ my, 
as (hi, mi), adds, << 8ome of them also 
say moi for my, but these are yery few ; 
in fact, that word and noitio for nine are 
the only ones I can speak of as haying 
heard personally of the change of I into 
ot." He had forgotten giant ioyant, 
which he had alroady acknowleoged. 
Bey. Jas. Grayes "never remarked any 



is (fti), and the second (jsi) or (a'i), or 
{ffii) with the first element slightiy 
lengthened. The first occurs in aunost 
all words where long t precedes r, 9, 
s, th^ and in a few iniere y, y», m, are 
final. 

The following words are said to haye 
(&i) and in Scotch (di), and hence are 
both B and 8 : aliye arrive blithe buy 
by client conniye contrive cry deny 
deprive derive descry despise dive dry 
dye expire fie five fry hive my pie ply 
prior prize pry revise reviye rye scythe 
shy sire size sly spy sty surmise thy tie 
tithe try vie wry. 

The following six have (6i) in B, and 
(di) in S£, but not in vernacular 8: 
byre desire dire fire hire tire. 

The following two have (fid) in B and 
(ii) in 8 : briar, friar. 

Other cases have the second or (6i) 
sound in B, and generally also in 8, 
but the following eight have (tfi) is B 
and (di) in 8 : cnoir idol idolize iroa 
piracy pirate quire souire. 

This double souna of long i, which 
is not in received English (but see 
Granville Sharpe, above p. 1063, tf\, is 
yery puzzling to an Englishman. Mr. 
J). Patterson gives the following sen- 
tences to illustrate the two sounds ia 
B. The 8 distribution of the sounds 
does not always agree with the Irish. 

B («). 

His ey« was hurt— 8 {&) 

I will mj native iele disown— 8 {A) 

They die at last \ 

ilSiiitJSiSJ -«(«).«(«.«) 

He was dyifv of thtrst / 

UiapHde was the cause of his IhU— 8 (dt) 

The tide rose fast— 8 (6i) 

That is a gold sime— 8 (di) 

difference [between I and ege^ in tiie 
BOQthem parts of Ireland," but adds, 
**ege is pronounced ee in the north.'* 
However, he writes height hoil Now 
Sheridan and Knowles, both Irishmen, 
make the English sound of long ts 
tL% see (108, 0), and only differing 
Rom oy, made (aa'I), by the length of 
the first element Now what caused 
this, and what makes English thwelists 
write poi for the Irish sound of pie f 
I have had voy littie opportunity of (^ 
serving genuine peasant Irish. But I 
am inclined to think that the effect is 
produced by ' gutturalisiog ' (1107, tf), 
whereby the lower part of the pharynx 
being widened more than the upper, 
an effect is produced similar to the 
fomrth degree of rounding (U14, 4f), 

7» 
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so that the somid (9'i) hecomeB (a V) or 
Tery nearly (a'*!), see (1100, rf*). At 
any rate, this produces the nearest ap- 
proach to the effect I haTe noticea. 
Of coarse any snch change would be 
entirely repudiated by the speaker. 
The following are a few of the words 
which take (ei, sTi) in Belfiast: eye, 
idle, ice, Irith, pipe^ pile, pike, pint, 
tpite, epideTf epice, bible, bite, bile, bindf 
fife, fight, JUu, find, vice, vile, vine, 
ioipe, wife, wiee, wile, wire, wind^ twice, 
twine, white, whine, quiet, tight, tide, 
tile, time, eigh, eight, tide, eilent, eign, 
thine, child, chime, high, lie, liar, life^ 
Ught, like, lime, line, oblige, fig, fiight, 
tlight, tlide, eliee, glide, ripe, right, 
Wright, write, ride, rice, rhyme, bribe, 
bright, bridal, brine, fright, Friday, 
thrive, tripe, trice, ttripe, tirife, drive, 
gripe, kite, kind, guide, guile, might, 
mice, miter, mild, tmite, nigh, night, 
knight, knife, nice, tnipe, and their 
com^unds. Of these obliae had been 
previously i^iyen as ' obledge/ so that 
probably both pronunciations occur, but 
the present is the one considered by Mr. 
D. P. to be 'correct' " When ? precedes 
another yoweV' says Mr. Healy. **the 1 
only is heard, as Brian brine, lion line, 
diamond dimond, crying crine." 

short seems to be made (00) or (0') 
in cord ooard B C, (ctord) S, tort soart 
B G, (s^rt] 8. 

In the following words, where the 
received dialect has (a, a), we find (0) 
retained: eonttable constable B S G, 
govern C, govern B S£, hover hover B 
BE, none none B G 8£, but one wann 
B SB, won G, nothing 0, nothing B 
SB, oven G, oven B SE, but B and G 
shew different habits, and the contrary 
use of (0, a) for (^) seems confined to 
B in body buddy, /or fur, hod hud, nor 
nur, or ur. 

That the (u^-sound after (w^ should 
become ^e, a) is not strange, out Mr. 
Healy will not allow it in Gork. wolf 
G, wulf B, woman G, wumman B o, 
and even in the plural women G, wumen 
BWS. 

The squeezing of (a) into (e) is more 
common, but althoagh I have heard of 
its existence in Gork, Mr. Healy allows 
an approach to it only in one instance. 
bobbin G, habbin B, bote G. batts B, 
chop G, chap B WS, crop G, crap B, 
and ooc. G, WS, dohbin C, dabbin B, 
hob 0, hab B WS, hop G, hap B WS, 
j^ G, jab B, knob (^ nub B, lobby G, 
labby B, A?^ G, laft B WS, mop G, 



map B, o/" G, aff B WS, prop G, prap 
B, Robert G, Rabert B, (Bab) 8, th^^ 
G, shap B WS, tlop G, slap B WS, 
tift sah B WS, sauft sahft G, ttop G, 
stap B WS, top G, tap B WS. 

The further gradation to (t) appears 
in Donegal Dinnegal B, Dunnej|^ G, 
doet G, diz B 8, wortted wtstid B, 
wustid G, but is not universal. In B it 
seems fixed for ^titm -shin B, rather 
•sh5dn, than -shin or -shhn G. For 
•Yn as indistinct (-vn), see Buchanan 
(1064). It is possible, therefore, that 
this may be an old Scottish tendency, 
retained in Belfast. 

long, OA, 0£, are generally the 
same as in the received dialect, but 
board boord B G, coarte coorse B 8 G, 
tloat slot B, are exceptions, though 
(sbO is the common technical word m 
England. Before / there is the usual 
old change into an (a'u) diphthong, now 
very characteristic of Irisn : bold boul 
B G, and bould G, bolt boult B, G gen., 
cold ooul B, could G, colt coult B, G 
^n., hold houl B G, and hould G, joU 
joult B, G gen., mole moul B, G gen., 
0/tf oul B G, pole G, poul B, roll roul 
B G, tcold scould B G, told sowl B, 
sould G, told toul B G, and tould G, 
but gold goold B 88 G. Exceptional 
changes occur in otier oisier B, pony 
G, pouny B 8, twore G, sore B, tdaeoo 
tobecky B, tobacky G ; but phoenix 
fainix d belongs rather to long e. 

00, though generally remaining, 
even in door door B G, fioor floor B <J, 
(f b^r^ 8, becomes (0, x) in many words, 
but tne usage varies, as hood G, hud B, 
look 0, luck B WS, thook shuck B G 
WS. ttood stud B 0, took tuck B G WS, 
wood G. wud B 8, wool G, wul B ; but 
loote G, louse B 8, which also is common 
in English dialects. 

01, OT. No examples given by Mr. 
B. P., but the usual (a'i) sound in boU, 
point, join, ete., is I believe common. 

OU, OW, in the following has an 
^o'n) sound, contrary to received usage : 
howl bowl B 8 G, gouge goage B G, pour 
G, pour B, G also and more commonly, 
(puur) 8, rmUe rout B S, thoulder 
showldther B G, m>m/ soul B G. tour 
tour B S. On the contrary, the received 
(9*u) is (00) in devour 0, devoar B, and 
(nu) in couch cooch B 8, courte coorse 
^ 8 G, court coort B 8 G, crouch crooch 
B S, drought drooth B S C, pouch puoch 
B G, tlouch slouch B S. 

This becomes (a, a) in could G, cud 
B, courier currier B 8 G, mourn mum 
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B 8 0, thmOd C, Bhnd B, would C, wild 
B, and (o) in tiouriih 0, norriah B. 

Final -ow becomes regnlaily indis- 
tinct (.9} in B S 0, BBfiliow fella, and 
'OUffh fares the same in borough C, 
borra B, thorough G, thorra B. Bnt we 
find the fiiTourite -t in window windey 
B C, pos8ibl]|r et^olo^cally founded. 

IT short is irregolar in puppet G, 
pappet B, turpentine terpentine B G, 
toipentoine G, eupp^le soople B 8 0, 
and where the received pronnnoiation 
retains the old («), has adopted, but 
chiefly in B, the xviith centnry (e, s) 
in ambush G, ambush B 8£, bull G, 
bnU B SB, bullet G, bullet B 8E, 
bulletin G, bulletin B S£, buUion G, 
bullion BSE, bullock 0, bullook B SB, 
bully C, bully B SB, bulruah 0, bul- 
rush B S£, bulwark G, bulwark B 8E, 
buth G, bush B 8E, buthel G, bushel 
B SE, bushy G. bushy B 8E, cushion 
cushion B 8E G, ^ G, full B 8E, 
pudding G, pudding B 8B, puU G, pull B 
SE, (pa'u) S3, pullet 0, pullet B SB, 
pulley C, pulley B SE, pulpit pulpit B 
SE, (pu'pdt) 8, puss G, puss B SE, 
put G, put B, (peH) 8. There is the 
usual change to (t, e) in bury G, birry 
B, just jlBt B, and ju G, (dzhe^st) 8, 
such sich B G, (se'k) 8. For the pre^ 
fix un- we fina on- B G, sometimes 
66n' G, neyer on-, as unwell onwdl 
B G, etc. 

U diphthongal, commonly called long 
N, becomes (1) or (0), or (9) when un- 
accented« as ague fliigay B, aigee G, 
(i9-g9) 8, argue G, argajr B, (anrgO 8 
and G, education G,. eddication B, «m- 
pudent impident B G 8, manufacture 
G, mannafectthir B, value G, rdyea 8.. 
Also we find the usual suite shoot B, 
and buoy boy B G. 

8.. Cbnsonants, 

B is called (?) in marble marwcl B G, 8 
occ. B is omitted in Belfast and Scotch, 
but not in Cork between m and syllabic 
/, as bramble G, brammil B, crumble 
crummil B, fumble C, fummil B 8, gam- 
ble G, gammil B 8. grumble G, grummil 
B &f Jumble G, jummil B 8, mumble G, 
mummil B 8, ramble G, rammil B S, 
rumble i:nmmil B 8, scramble G, scram- 
mil B 8, stumble G, stummil B 8, 
thimble G. thimroel B 8, tumble G, 
tnmmil B 8, and between m and er in 
timber G, timmer, and even in Cork 
also in cucumber cucummer B 8 G, 
where the initial cu- for the natural 
xvn th century historical cow- is curious. 



functioning as (s) becomes (sh), as 
f often does, in spancel spenshu d 8^ 
spanul G ; guttapercha g^ttaperka B 
is a mere error of ignorance. 

D and T in connection with R re- 
ceive a peculiar dentality all over Ire- 
land. This dentality is not noted in 
conjunction with any other letter but 
R, either immediately following, as in 
dr-f tr', or separated by an unaccented 
vowel, as -der, "ter^ the r being of course 
trilled. No notice ii taken of the den- 
tality of D, T, by Mr. D. Patterson 
in any other case, and he tells me tiiat- 
it does not otherwise occur in Belfast, 
but it is never omitted in these cases. 
Whether the word begins with the D, 
T or not, whether the D, T be pre- 
ceded by 8 initially or by any long or 
short vowel, or any consonant in the 
accented syllable or not, whether the 
unaccented -^, ^ar^ etc., are followed 
by a vowel or another consonant, seem» 
to make no difference. The dentality 
always occurs in relation to a following 
R, and not otherwise. No example is 
given of dentality being caused by pre- 
ceding r — which IS curious in connection 
with the apparent non-dentality of 
Sanscrit R under the same circum- 
stances. The old Forth and Baigy 
dialect seems to shew an old dental t, 
d, even under other oiremnstances, as 
will be diMUSsed in Chap. XII. In 
England, as has been pointed out at 
length, tf d Bn not generally dental 
(pp. 1096-6). We shaU find that dental 
(^t, fi) occur frequently in EngUsh dia- 
lects, but always and only in connec- 
tion with r, probably (/), under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances as the 
Irish dental. We shall even find that 
in England phases or varieties of dialect 
are distinguished by the presence and 
absence of this dentality. We have 
nothing in older English to lead us to 
a knowledge of the existence of dental 
(^t, ^d), and their distinotion from 
coronal (t. d). There is also do trace 
of it in Scotch. It commences further 
south in England, in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Peak of Derbvshire, etc. How did it 
get into Irish-lBngliBh P It is believed 
to be Celtic, but I am not safficiently 
acquainted with Celtic usages, or the 
English customs of Scotch and Welsh 
Celts in speaking EngUsh, to form anj 
opinion. Another question rises: is 
the Irish defttalitv the sama as the 
Indian^ French, and dialectal English? 
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Mr. D. Pattenon imtes H ttk, dth, 
and, in answer to my request that he 
woiild denribe the aetion of the tongm 
in prononneing it^ wrote: ''ThiiTU&ar 
prononoiation of i and d is caused oy 
preoiin^ the tip of the tongae against 
nie teeu instera of the gvms," shewing 
that his own (t, d) are gingiTal instead 
of coronal, and so far making his 
dentals the same as (X |d). But 
he goes on to say: <*The explodent 
t is first soonded, but, on withdraw- 
ing the tongue from the teeth, the 
sound of th as in ihm (dh) is un- 
aToidabl3rpronounced between the i and 
ther." Thati8,his<Mram, <ftAr0m= 
(^tdh^ram, ^ddh/»m), which of course 
are anite possible, although it would 
thus be somewhat difficult to distingmsh 
the ftnst word from the second. The 
Be?. James Orares says: '*The tongue 
is p re ss e d firmly against the teeth and 
retracted, when the peculiar sound 
aboTC described is pronounced, and 
before the succeeding Towel is Tocal- 
ised.'* Here the (dh) dinppears, and 
we have (^trasm, ^dralin} simply. Mr. 
W. H. Patterson says: *'The tip and 
sides of the tongue are jambed t^^htly 
against the teeth and palate, by the 
muscular action of the tongue, attUted 
iff the lower tutk, which are brought 
against it^ and no sound issues till the 
tongue is remoTcd, which is not done 
till the pressure of air from within is 
considerable fat least as compared with 
the amount of pressure used in saying 
thin or /Ami). 1 think that this * coarse 
and thickened pronunciation ' owes its 
exiBtence to the important part played 
by the lower teeth, which keep the 
tongue from moTing. In fact the word 
cannot issue till the tonrue is drawn 
backwards and downwaras out of the 
gap between the upper and lower teeth 
which it had been closing.'* It was to 
meet this case that I introduced the bi- 
dental (i, ,,d) on (1 120, k). If Mr. 
W. H. P. is correct, uerefore, the sound 
is {^^nBOkf ^d^ram). Mr. Murray, who 
has been in Ulster, and knows the 
Westmorland (,t j, ,d,r), says : '* I do 
not at all identify the tth of Ireland 
with the North of England dental. To 
my remembrance it was something dis- 
tinct, with more (th^ or aspiration and 
move moisture in it — a spluttering 
effect in perferrid oratory, as though 
the force or the explosioi^ were carrying 
out the salira with it. The northern 
English has a much finer [more delicate] 



and more simple-tonely effect.** This 
would make the effect nearly («tih^^r-i 
,dH^r-), the windrush ({h) and the lerk 

g[) carrying some saliYa with them. Mr. 
ealy, in answer to the question : *' is 
tori pronounced dentmUff before rf** 
says : " Always, and to my Irish ears 
it would .be a great improyement if 
they adopted or re-adopted it in 
Bngland for some words. Thero can* 
not be a question as to the superior 
ezpressireness of Tthraeh ! Muriiher ! 
heard from an Irishman, and the feeble 
frothy murder, heard here!*' (dated 
Kewoastle-on-Tyne). It might be pos- 
sible to amalgamate Mr. W. H. P.*s 
and Mr. M.'s suggestions, and write 
(^^tfh^Tam, ^^dn^rem). But merely 
English readers would be led to nearly 
the right sound, most probably, by en- 
deayouring to say (tthnnenif dcDuBnem). 
The following examples are selected 
from a long list, to shew the yarying 
cireumstanoes underwhieh this dentally 
or bindental postaspiration occurs. All 
are found both in d and 0, unless other- 
wise marked. 

JOthr—drttm dthrain, draft dthraft, 
dram dthram, driU dthrill, droll dthroU, 
drop G, dthrap B, and oco. C> (drop) 
WS, drowned dthrownded, dnink 
dthrunk, fotmdrv foundthry, hmtdred 
hundthert B, h^Sndthert 0. 

'dther — tpider spidther, powder 
powdther,MMfiuA^scoundthrel, blunder 
olundther, tender tendther B, tindther 
0, thunder thundther, nturder murdther, 
border bordther. 

Tlhr-— trade tthrade, traet tthreck B, 
tthrack C, treble tthreble, trijie ttbrifle, 
trim tthrim, trod tthrod, troop tthroop, 
trouble tthrouble, tv outer e tthrousers, 
truth tthruth, trudge tthrudge, ^ry tthry, 
paltry paltthry, tultry sultthry, tentry 
sentthry, country countthry, partridge 
patthrioge. 

Stthr — etrange stthrange, ttraight 
stthraight, ttraw stthro B, stthrau C, 
etreteh C, stthraitch B, etrive stthriye, 
ttr^ stthrip, ttroke stthroke, dettroy 
destthroy, ttrong stthrong, ttruck 
stthruck. 

'ttker — matter matther, doctor 
doctthir B, doctthur C, rafter raftther, 
thelter shiltther B, sheltther C, winter 
wintther, chapter chaptther, porter 
portther, Ultter Ulstther, matter mas- 
tther, titter sistther, battery batthery, 
battard bastthard, Saturday Satthirday 
B, Satthurday C, lantern lantthem. 
Mitcellaneout — children chiltther, 
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uitkr eldther B, ndber D, 9etd$r soiher 

B, madther 0, (M-dor^S, eonmder eon- 
nther B, coosidther 0, Utdd&r leather 
B 8, kdther C, bladder blether B S, 
bladiher G, fodder fother B 8, fodther 

C, ephndtmr splendyonr B, splendthiir 
C, nemrer C, neardther B. In lome of 
these latter caaea moat probably ih B 
is an error for Uh or dtK 

T> ia omitted — 

after E in gardener mmBr B 0, 
httrdly harly B 8 C, lardV, lar B 8; 

after L m ehiU chile B CjUld 0, 
ieel B W8, A^Af C, heU B W£i, mouid 
monl B 0, teajhld akeffil B, akaffil C» 
unU wile B C, worid worl B G W8 ; 

after N in ontf an B 8 G, bamd 0» 
ban B, N and W8, behind 0, bebina 



B, MiJ G, bine B. (be^n) 8, ^/iNtf 
bline B 0, bowtd bonn B G, (ban) 




8, «Mf G, en B W82>uf G, fine B, 

8, friend C, fren B W8, /wmrf 1 

G, (inn) 8, jrafufgran, B G, N and W8, 
grind G, grine B, ground G, gronn B, 
iB;ran} 8» Aantf G, ban B N and W8, 
hound houn B G, itvitf G, kine B 8, 
J^Mtf G, Ian B N and WS, ^^mf G, len 
B W8, mind mine B 8 G, pound ponn 
B 8 G, round roan B G, eand G, aan B 
N and W8, send G, aen B W8, eound 
aonn B 8 G, itefuf G, Stan B N and WSy 
vagabond^ ye^booe B 8^ Taggabona 
C, wind G, nuk B. 

Hence of coarse D also diaappeart 
beUoeen N and L, as in bundle G^bannil 
B, eandle kennel B, kendk G, ehandler 
ehmalerB Q^dmndle danul B, handle G, 
hannil B 8, kindU G, kennel B 8 (e^) 
tpindle Gy spinnel B 8, windlau winlaas 
BG. 

The partidpial -ed becomes -tir or -t, 
contrary to reoeiTed nam, at leaat in 
crabbed erabbit B 8 C, «" m the sense of 
*euief not eour, awroee^** G, crooked 
crookit B 8 G, killed, kilt B W8 C, 
MOiMnakit B 8 G. ufieked wicUt B G. 

The followimr are exceptional forms : 
Joi^AS^aoger B S G, common dialectally 
in England, neceeeitg G, needcessity B 8^ 
which looks like an attempt to make 
fMocMtty intelligible, but occarring in 
America (1226, m), may be an old form, 
althoogh dearly erroneoaa etymoloffi- 
calljTf ortadlh brenth B, bretb G, ue 
last IB not at all oncommon in England, 
especially among dressmakera. 

F occaaionallj beoomea Toioed in B 
and 8, bat not in G apparently, as calf 
G, calTC B 8, etafC^ star B, Uun) 8. 

G in blackguard blcttgajara B seema 
to be merely palataliaed berore (aa), aa k 



nsnaUr is in B. In drought dthrooth 
B G, tne (th) represents the loat gattmral, 
but it was onljr (t) in the xwu tii and 
XTin th oentoiies. 

K is not (aa in received EaeliBh) 
transpoaed in mA; ex B, (aks^ 8, as C, ana 
disappcm in aeked aat B Cf, which most 
be oonaidsred a form of (skat), and not 
of(eakt). It seems also to disappear in 
lukewarm G, laewarm B 8, which may 
also be heard in Ensland. 

L is Tery Taiioouy treated in a few 
words. Its replacement by ii in AprU 
Apron Q^dannd flannen B 8 G, will be 
pwalleLML onder N. In oorpcral G, 
oorpolar B, we hare almoat a 8panish 
interchange of / and r. In Jetch G 
flinch B, / is inaerted, and in Walter 
Watther B, Waatther C. omitted, aa of 
old. In duiee G, alooah B, / caaaes a g 
Bonnd to Tanish, and in etiumn colynm 
B 8^ 000. G, to be inserted! 

M in muehroom mosheroon B G has 

rne back to ite historical n. After 
it appears to be always yocal : eUn 
dUm B 8, ellttm G, hekn hellim B, 8 
000., hellttm G, realm rellim B, 8 oco., 
reUtim G, whelm whellim B, 8 occ., 
wheUttm C, where, as aaoal, • replacea 
the indiatinet TOweL 

N beaomea / in dUmiMy chimley B 8, 
or chimbly G, da t ne e n demael B, 
(d0*mhs'l) S» r e nma mt remlet B, and m 
in brine C, brime 8 C, raneack ramaack 
BG. 

NO in Mriidplea and gerands is 
regalbrly m) in B 8 G, aa cunning 
connin B 8 Cp eeening CTenin B 8 G, 
gnawing gnawin B G, herring herrin 
B 8 G, eittingnXIm B 8 G; in blaeking 
bledmin B, 8 occ, blackidn G, there is 
an efident oonftiaioa with blaekemno. 
In kingdom G, keendom B, it woald 
api^ear that the Towd also ia lengthened 
aa in the old Forth and Bargy dialect 
Before th it becomea n- in eirengtk 
at&ranth B 8 G. length lanth B 8 G. 
In dangle OL dangle B^ and all similar 
words, G Uae E haa ngg (^), and 8 
like B has ng fq) only,, as m ang-er, 
bung'tejing-er, hung»er»jang*lejing'le^ 
mang^lCf mong'-er^ ling^er, Umg^er^ 
ming-le, atnf 4f^ etrong'er^ etrang'lep 
wrang-lCf goung-er, 

P oecomes b in baptiem 0, babtiim 
B, and often in England, eerape acrab 
B, scrap 0. 

QH la ifc, aa often in England, in B 
and G, in ^iuoitj guonnn, guotCf quotient. 

R is oftien transpoaed, from before to 
after, in afraid afoaid B G, (fiird) S» 
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brieile C, birse B B, erib 0, kerb B, 
^'f»C,jnm B C, pre^^y party B G; and 
from aner to before in burtt brust B, 
bust C, eurb 0, crub B S, eurdxsmd 
B S 0, nmrf, scroof B, 8crd6f -C, 
(scrsf) 8. It is also -sometimes inserted 
after p, th, as in poker C, proker B, 
potato$ pratie B C, and also oftien pyaity, 
(ta-td) S, thistle €, thristle B 8. The 
prior Yocalisation of r oooois in FebrU' 
ary Fayberwary B, Febery C, pro- 
prietor properietor 8, properietthor C, 
propriety properiety, B 0, library 
lib^iiry B 8 G, eobriety soberiety B 0, 
umbrella nmberella B 8 G, none of 
them nncommon in England, where 
also euriosity cnrossity B G is well 
known. 

8 is eyidently mistakenly inserted in 
moleet mislist B, miilest G, and omitted 
in eorpee C, corp B 8, bnt in eneeze C, 
aeeze B 8, the omission, and in quiney 
■quinnisy B the insertion, is ancient 
It is changed to (sh, zh), but chiefly in 

B, in blunderbuss blundtherbush B, 
blundtherbiB G, JUece G, fleesh B, 8 
occ, grease creesh B 8, crees G, harass 
G, harrish B, minee G, minsh B 8, rinse 
rensh B, rinsh G, rinzh 8, utensil 
ntenshil B 8, utinsil G. On the con- 
trary 8HR evidently creates a difficulty, 
found also in Scotch, and in Salopian, 
and sr is used for it in B, not in G, in 
shrub9xxi\i,shrine^shrewdy shrew, shriek^ 
shrink, shrug, shrill, shrank, shred, 
shrivel, shroud, shrunk. Is not shrove 

C, Benff B, a mere blunder? Dictionary 
dicksinary B, dickshinary G, is old, and 
rubbish rubbitch B, occ. G, is known in 
Englisli as (re'btdzh). 



T becomes d in proteslant proddisin 
B, proddistin G, reticule redicule B, 
(rft'oik*!^ 8, the latter rery common as 
ridicule in England, when ladies' hand- 
bags were so called. T is omitted in 
crept crep B G, empty G, empy B S, 
Jldget G, fidge B 8, hoist G, hoioe B 8, 
G occ., instant G, insant B, Joist C, joioe 

B, h^l kep, B G, slept slep, B O, swept 
swep, B C, tempt G, temp B 8. This 
would seem natural if it nad not been 
added on in almost the same cases in 
attack attect B, attact G, once waunta 
B G, and wons-t G, twice twyste B, C 
occ., sudden suddent B G. 

TH lias its old form in throne trone 

C, and becomes d m farthest G. fardest 
B, farthing fardin B, (ii»-rdtn) 8, 
fathom G, faddom B 8, and though doe, 
G. 

W is omitted in athwart athort B S. 

T appears as fdh) in yon C, thon (dhon) 
B 8, a remarkable form, which admits 
of explanation, first on the theory of 
assimilation to this and that, being used 
for a second more distant that; on the 
theory of (dh) replacing (gh) from ags. 
geona, or as a mere orthographical 
mistake, y as often standing for ^, 80 
that yon may haye been in these the ags. 
^on, '*(dhon) things," being a con- 
struction equivalent to ^ them things." 
Historical proofs are wantinj;. Mr. 
Murray takes the first view (Dial, of S. 
S. p. 186). It will be seen in $ 2, No. 
12, that the word yon is not very com- 
mon in our dialects. The adverbial 
form yonder is more frequent. 

Z is « in lotenge lossenger B 8, 
lozenger G. 

Although it is, strictly speaking, beyond the scope of this work, 
it «e6ms advisable to supplement the above account by a notice of 
some other Belfast peculiarities given in Mr. B. Patterson's book, 
and their relation to Scotch. 



JFast 7>fMf.— He begun to sing, he 
sung well, he drunk water, he rid 
home, he ta'en it away, I seen him, he 
done it himself. Mr. Murray says that 
this is quite opposed to Scotch. It is 
not uncommon in England. Thriv, 
driv, strip, rit, are used for throve, 
drove, strove, rose, I giv it him an hour 
ago, he come home this morning, he 
run down stairs. 8ut, sput, lot, Srung, 
are used for sat, spat, let, brought, 

Scotch Words in Belfast — Bing heap, 
boke to retch, brash short and sodden 
illness, deck hook, elype large piece, 
coggle to shake, to rock, eowp to upset, 



to barter 8, dunsh knock against, jolt, 
butt, dunt knock, blow, dtcine pine, 
fori cake of bread, footy mean, p^try, 
taking a mean advantage at play 8, 
/osy spongy, hoke make holes, jeuk to 
dodge, lappered congealed, clotted, 
oxtther armpit, prod to stab, serunty 
niggard, scundther to disgust, (skx*n9r) 
8, sheugh a ditch (s^ki^h) 8, skelly 
squint, skelp slap y. and n., sleekit 
sly, slocken slake, quench^ smudge to 
smirk, stoon pang, ache, sped climb, 
smush refuse n. [quasi what is smashed], 
stoor dust, stroop pipe, sprout, thole 
endure, thraw twist, thud knock or 
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thump, icarth insipid, tasteleas (wdnh) 
8, tohem a quantity. 

Unusual words not Stotch, — CuT' 
naptiaus crabbed, captious, dotth&r to 
tiaigger, JloositAerirheGdief footther to 
bungle, a bungler, judious suspicious, 
mirtrustfiil [dubious F],yimi{y to jostle, 
ramp rank, rancid, $appU to soak, to 
wet thoroughly, team to scorch, scringe 
to creak, sevindidle thorough, sound, 
skelfti small splinter. 

English words in un-English uses, — 
1. Scotch. Even to impute, to suppose 
capable of, or gnilty of, terrible ex- 
tremely, exceedingly [* terrible' com- 
mon in Kent], boast hollow, (bM's) 8, 
tiash a tell tale or idle tale, elod to 
throw, eraek talk goesip, gaunt yawn, 
gutters mire, lou to lose, pang cram. 



scout squirt t. and n. — here there where 
hither thither whither [almost universal 
in £ngland], a taste^ a lock, a grain, a 
Tery little. 

2. Not Scotch, — Eloodshed blood- 
shot, right thoroueh, them those [Tery 
common dialectaliy], wM to fl&r, a 
hap'orth any thing at all, as <' I don't 
know a ha'p orth iu)out it, he won't say 
a ha'p'orth about it, there wasn't a 
ha'p'orth wrong with him." 

Scotch phrases, — Whose owe whose is 
see Murray, op, eit. p. 193], the t'other 
\e other, throughother confused, de- 
ranged [German dureh einander']^ a 
sore head a head ache, M on let be 
known, pretend y., carrg on misbehaye, 
put upon ill used, imposed upon; my, 
his, her, itt, lone alone. 



th 



YULOAB AND IlLITBBATB EnOLIBH 

might be classed among educated English, if credit is to be given 
(as it should be given) to the following extract from Puneh (6 Sept. 
1873, vol. 66, p. 99): 

Dialogue between Bog Nobleman and Governess at a Eestaurant, 
Lord Eeginald, Ain't yer goin' to Stable^Boy^ and Dolly's a Laundry 



Maid! 

Lord EeginaUL Ah ! but that's the 
way Father and Mother speak, too—- 
and Father's a Duke, and Mother's a 
Duchess ! ! 8o there ! 



haye some puddin', Miss Bicharas! It's 
so Jolly ! 

The Chvemess, There again, Regi- 
nald ! ♦ Fuddin' ' — » goin' * — • Am't 
yer' !!! That's the way Jim Bates 
and Dolly Maple speak — and Jim's a 

But there is more in it than this. The so-called vulgarities of 
our Southern pronunciation are more firequentlj remnants of the 
polite usages of the last two centuries, which have descended, like 
cast-off clothes, to lower regions. Were there time and space, it would 
be interesting to compare them in this light. But the American and 
Irish usages just collected are sufficient for shewing the present 
state of these mummified forms, and we pass therefore at once to the 
more pressing investigation of the varieties of natural speech, as the 
only glimpse that we can get into the seething condition of the old 
pre-Ghaucerian period, wherein our present language was concocted. 
Manuscripts treoiscribed bj copyists who infused their own local 
habits into the orthography^ and sometimes into the grammar, of 
their originals, afford at best but perplexing materials. We cannot 
hope to understand the ancient conditions but by examining their 
modem realisation. 

§ 2. Natural EnglUh Pronunciation, 
No. 1. Natural Pbonumciatiok. 

By '^natural,'' as distinguished from ''educated," English pro- 
nunciation, is meant a pronunciation which has been handed down 
historically, or has changed organically, without the interference of 
orthoepists, classical theorists, literary fancies, fashionable heresies, 
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and so forth, in ahoit *' untamed" Engiiah eyerywhere, from the 
lowest Tolgarity, which, as just stated, is often merely a cast-skin 
of fashion, to the mere provinciality, which is a genuine tradition of 
our infant language. An exhausave or even an approximatiyely 
complete investigation of this suhjeet is far too extensive to be taken 
up in this place. It will, I hope, be gradually carried out in detail 
by the English Dialect Society, for it is full of interest for the histoiy 
of our language. 

In the present section, which is all that I can devote to an in- 
vestigation which must extend over many years and many volumes 
to be at all adequately conducted, and which has been never 
generally treated by preceding writers, so that it is not possible to 
state general views succinctly, I shall endeavour to present some 
work done at my request, and with my own steady cooperation, in 
several characteristic departments, confining myself strictly to pro- 
nunciation, which is the phase of dialect to which most inadequate 
attention has been hitheribo paid. For brevity and convenience I 
•dismiss all consideration of merely illiterate speeNch, beyond the short 
notice that I have appended to Uie last section. It requires, and as 
an important constituent of our language deserves, a very careful 
study ; but time, space, and materials are alike wanting. 

To myself individually the present section of my work appears 
meagre and unsatisfactory in a high degree. Instead of being, as it 
ought to be in such a work as the present, the result of mature 
study and long research, it is a mere hasty surface tillage of patches 
in a district not even surveyed, scarcely overlooked from some 
neighbouring height. I should have been ashamed to present it at 
all, had I not thought it incumbent on me to complete at least the 
conception of the investigations promised on my title-page, and to 
furnish the best which circumstances allowed me to scrape together. 
While I have been laying friends, and voluntary but hitheito unknown 
assistants under contribution, the fact that the conception of writing 
the sounds of dialects is altogether new has been gradually forced 
upon me, by hours and hours of wasted labour. From Orrmin and 
Dan Michel to Dr. Gtill was a barren period. From Dr. Gill till Mr. 
Laing's transcription of Tam o' Shanter (1182, d^) was another. 
But with Mr. Melville Bell's Visible Speech Specimens an entirely 
new epoch was initiated. Mr. Murray's Scotch Dialects have 
worthily opened the real campaign. In this section I indicate, 
rather wan exhibit, what is meant by eamparalive diaUetal phonology^ 
and I only hope that the results may suffice to call attention to the 
extreme importance of the subject, not merely to the history of the 
English language in particular, but to comparative philology in 
general. In our studies of language, we have too much neglected 
tiie constitution of its medium — sound. If language is but insonated 
thought, yet it m insonated, and the nature of this body must be 
frff more accurately studied than hitherto, if we would understand 
the indications of its soul. 
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No. 2. Phohstic DuiiBOTs. 

A dialect eonsideied phoneticallj is not a series of misproniiiiciii- 
tions, as the sapercilious psend-orthoepist is too apt to beUeve. It is 
a system of prontmciation. We must disting^lL betvreen a gram- 
matical and a phonetic phase of language. They are not necessarily 
eo-eztensiye. Within the same grammatical region exist yarions 
phonetic regions. But stiU there is something of the same character 
pefvading both. Y aried as are the phases of South Eastern pro- 
nunciation, they haye all a different character from either the 
Northern or the Western. Our older English is all dialectal. First 
Ifr. Garnett^ and afterwards Br. Morris haye done much to compare 
them with one another grammatically, and, so far as mere letters 
allow, phonetically.' In the present work an attempt has been 
made to determine approzimadyely the yalne of those letters. The 
determination can be at most approximatiye, for the writing eyen 
by careful witters, as Dan Michel and Orrmin, could haye only been 
in itself approximatiye. The writers had no means at command to 
express, or training to appreciate, a yariety of pronunciation eyeiii 
remotely approaching to that at the command of those who use 
palaeotype, and that is not itself sufficient perhaps to indicate the 
yarious shades of really unbridled natural pronundotion. Suppose 
we limited ourselyes to the yowels (ii i, ee e, aa a, oo o, uu u, yy y), 
and the diphthongs to be made from them, and attempted to write 
reeeiyed English from dictation, such as the passages giyen on 
pp. 1206-7, what would be the result? I will endeayour to cany 
out the program for my own pronunciation there giyen. the result 
would I think be something like this. The lines are arranged as 
on p. 1206, ooL 1, to facilitate oompazison. 

Dhe rittn en printed dif ikelt ey problems, en 

reprizenteeshen e dhe saunz ez konaikwentli skeasli 

ey laqgwedzh bi miinz ey eyye bin Happili solyd. Let 

karektez, whitsh er dhis tiitsh es dhet dhi 

insefishent booth in kaind inyenshen ey raitiq, dhe 

en nomber, en whitsh greetest en moost 

mos dheafoa bi kembaind oa impoatent inyenshen 

modi&id if wi wed giy e whitsh dhe niumen maind 

graf ikel simbelizeeshen e ez eyye meed, en whitsh, 

dhe fonettik ellements widh az it indiid oalmoost 

oonli som digrii ey eksiidz its streqth, 

egzaknes en kenyiiniens, Hez bin ofh en 

Hez biin frem oal taim, fe not ondzhosli etribbiuted 

neeshenz ez wel ez te dhe godz ; laik dhi 

indiyiddiuelz, oagenizm ey e steet et wons 

liqgwistikel stiudents simpl en kompleks, iz not 

not eksepted, won ^ dhe weak ey indiyiddiuelzy 

e dhe moos neseseri bot ey sentiurez, peHaps 

en won ^ dhe moos ey thauzenz ey riaz. 

On comparing this with the original on p. 1206, it will be seen 

For FootDotes 1 and 2 sm next psge. 
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that the absence of a mark for (e), which no European language 
has yet accommodated with a fixed sign, has occasioned much 
trouble. In unaccented syllables (e) naturally presented itself, and 
in accented (o). The vocal r had of course to be omitted, but the 
diphthongs (ea, ia) replace (oa ee', u') in accented syllables. The 
(aa.) would be felt as something like (o) and as something like (a), 
so tiiat (oa) would readily suggest itself. The distinction between 
long and short vowels is, properly speaking, an innovation, and it 
has given great power to the transcription. But the duplication of 
simple consonants after accented short vowels is almost inevitable. 
The net result, although really a burlesque on modem received pro- 
nunciation, would, if pronounced as written (with at most the usual 
German indistinctness or French obscuration of unemphatic 0), be 
perfectly comprehensible, and would be only thought a little broad 
here and a Httle thin there, and rather peculiar in places, so that 
we might put it down to a foreigner who could pronounce English 
remarkably well — ^for a foreigner. I think that I have come much 
nearer than this to the pronunciation of Shakspere and his followers, 
and that I have even given a better representation of Chaucer's. 
But as to the various dialectcd pronunciations, as determined by the 
present written specimens, I should be satisfied if I came as near, 
not only in the xiv th and xvn th centuries, but to-day in the xix th, 
when reading English dialects written by contemporaries. What 
kind of an alphabet we now require for the representation of Eng- 
lish dialects, I have two or three times attempted to shew (1 174, d). 
The experience gathered by actual use has led me to modify and 
improve those attempts, and to select from the whole list of phonetic 
elements those which appear necessary for the special purpose 
of writing EngUsh dialects (see No. 5 below). And I shall later 
on select three verses from the various dialectal versions of the 
Sonff of Solomon executed for Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, and 
give them in their various original orthographies, contrasted with 
this Glossic system, so far at least as I am able to interpret the 
original. But otherwise I shall continue to use the palaeotypic 
method of writing, in order not to f&tigue the reader with various 
systems of spelling. 

Properly speaking, then, it would be necessary to group phonetic 
dialects according to the pronunciations of what are deemed the 
tame words, or, more accurately, according to the phonetic dialectal 
forms which may be traced to a common ancestor. At present we 
have no means of doing so. It is as yet extremely difficult to as- 
certain the sounds used in our dialects, because those who possess 
the practical knowledge find themselves unable to communicate it 

^ The Philological Essavs of the late like Dogberry's reading and writing, to 

Be?. Kichard Gamett, or the British oome by nature (MA 3, 3, 7). 

Museum, edited by his son, 1859, large ' See 8upr& pp. 408-411, and e»- 

8to. pp. 342. See especially the essay pecially footnote 3 to p. 409. See also 

on English Dialects, pp. 41-77, and on Chap. Vll. pp. 62-73, of Dr. Morris's 

the languages and Dialects of the Miatorufal (Httlmet of English Aeei- 

British Isles, pp. 147-195, in which, dence (2nd ed. 1872, small 8to. pp. 

however, phonetics are as usual assumed, 378). 
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on paper with the accuracy required for the present purpose. In 
£Gict most of them have to learn the meaning and use of alphabetic 
writing. We have to class the dialects partly phonetically and 
partly grammatically ; then, having got these classes, to make out 
as extensiye a vocabulary of each as possible, and ascertain the 
souftd of each ward separately and in connection, as weU as its 
descent. This is clearly a gigantic task, and must therefore be 
postponed. The admirable comparison of Scotch and English 
sounds in Ifr. Murray's woVk (p. 144) suggested to me, however, 
that it might be possible to select some thousand words which were 
tolerably likely to be common to most dialects, and, being received 
words, had a received orthography by which they might be identi- 
fied, and then to obtain the dialectal pronunciation of these words. 
The kindness of some friends has aU<5wed me to do so to a moderate 
iBxtent, and far enough at least to shew the meaning of the process. 
I have grouped these according to received spellings, so that the 
dialectal de-formations (in a geometrical, not anatomical sense) may 
be to some extent compared. But I have not been able to do more 
than give a sample of the work wanted to be done before we can 
properly grasp the notion of phonetic dialects. I have eked out 
this attempt with comparative indices which at any rate vrill shew 
how little the present haphazard or ^ picturesque ' writing of dia- 
lects effects in this direction. 

But to condense the view of dialects stQl further, I bethought me 
of procuring comparative translations of a single short specimen 
containing many words very characteristically pronounced, and 
also many grammatical phrases which have distinct idiomatic 
equivalents.^ Although I have not succeeded in getting a complete 
series of trustworthy versions of this specimen, and although pos- 
sibly something very much better could be suggested by the ex- 
perience thus gained, probably enough has been done to shew how 
much the comparative study of our dialects would be advanced by 
the simple process of getting one well selected set of phrases, instead 
of merely isolated words, or distinct and unconnected tales, printed 
in a careful phonetic version for every available phase of dialect. In 
glancing from page to page of these versions I seem to gather a 
new conception of the nature of our English language in form and 
construction, and to recognize the thoroughly artificial character 
of the modem literary language. We know nothing of the actual 
relations of the thoughts of a people, constituting tiieir real logic 
and grammar, until we know how the illiterate express themselves. 
Of course it would be absurd for those possessing the higher instru- 
ment to descend to this lower one, and for the advance of our people, 
dialects must be extinguished — as Carthage for the advance of 

^ In putting this tc^tber I had the will be seen hereafter, though far less 

valuable assistance of Mr. Mnrray, who than I had hoped. Assistants thus 

made^ many excellent snggestions and attracted hare, however, often brought 

additions, and the Athenaum and Notet others to the work, so that on the 

and Qiuriea were good enough to draw whole my volunteer staff has been 

attention to it in October, 1873. This practically large, and its seal has been 

has not been without some effect, as exemplary. 
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Borne. But for the adyance of knowledge among the literate, let 
the dialects be at least fiist studied. We all know the value of 
fossils. The phonologic study is of course only the first round of 
the ladder, but it must be placed in position, and the socmer the 
better, because its material is the most difficult to recover. One 
very important, historically the most important of our English 
dialects (that of Forth and Bai^), has died out of the world of 
speech-sounds within the last fifty years ! I have long entertained 
the opinion that a knowledge of our living dialects is the only 
foundation for a solid discrimination of our Anglo-Saxon varieties of 
speech. The actual existence of an English Dialect Society under 
the able inspiration of the Bev. W. W. Skeat will, I hope, do much 
to lift the veil which at present hangs over them, and to shew the 
new value which they will acqpiire by a comparative study. 

Ko. 8. Aa&ANOBMBinr ow tkis SsonoK. 

The present section will oonsist of numerous ** numbers," each of 
them very distinct. After giving, in No. 4, Dr. Gill's account of 
English jbialects, I shall consider the Dialectal Alphabet in No. 6, 
first as to the actual sounds used, and secondly as to their "glossic'' 
representation for practical use. Then I shall consider the Dialectal 
Yowel Belations in No. 6, and afterwards those of the Consonants 
in No. 7. These numbers contain the principal philological con- 
siderations in this section. I regret that having been obliged to 
compose them before I could complete my collections, th^ are 
wanting in many points of detail ; but they will I hope serve to give 
some general views on the very difficult subject of comparative 
dialectal phonology, which futore observers may complete and 
rectify, and thus funiiflh the required thread for future crystallisa- 
tions. Next, in No. 8, will be added an abstract of the iBavaiian 
dialectal changes of vowels and consonants, which offer an impor- 
tant analogy to the English, and have been admirably investigated 
by SchmeUer. After this, through the kindness of Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte, I am able in No. 9 to present his classification of 
the English dialects, supplemented by Mr. Murray's classification 
of Lowland Scotch. To illustrate the Prince's worl^ and the ortho- 
graphical systems or non-systems of dialectal writing hitherto 
employed, I shall in No. 10 extract the most noteworthy words, in 
the original orthography, from the versions of the Song of Solomon 
into varioas English dialects, which were made for him some years 
ago. These I do not attempt to transliterate into palaeotype, as I 
feel so much doubt on many points of pronunciation, while the 
general intention will be clear to any reader without interpretation. 
The Olossic rendering of three verses by way of example is given 
with much hesitation. 

The following No. 1 1 presents a series of attempts to give some- 
thing like an accurate rendering of dialectal pronunciation in the 
shape of the classified lists of words and examples already referred 
to, in which the sounds are given in palaeotype. Taldng Mr. 
Murray's admirable list of Scol^ words as a basis of comparison, it 
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will be given first entire, without his historical spelling, with each 
word rendered into palaeotype. This was really the first tnistworthj 
representation of Scotch sounds that had been given. Mr. Murray 
himself will kindly revise the proof-sheets of iSiis re-edition. The 
various other lists and examples have been flimished by many kind 
oontributors, whose names and qualifications will be duly chronicled 
as each dialect comes under notice. 

In No. 12 I shall place in juxtaposition the best renderings I 
have been able to obtain of the comparative specimen already re- 
fidrred to. The reader will thus be able to glance readily from one 
to another on consecutive pages, unincumbered by long explanations, 
as aU such matter will have been given previously on a page duly 
cited, and hence immediately recoverable. 

In aU arrangements of dialectal varieties and specimens, the 
order of the classification given in No. 9 will be followed as much 
as possible, and its numbers will be invariably cited, so that one 
part will constantly illustrate the other. 

In No. 13 1 hope to give a comparative vocabulary of at least the 
principal words adduced in Nos. 11 and 12, arranged alphabetically 
for the words, and in order of classification for their sounds, so that 
thei^ forms may be readily studied as they vary from one phase of 
pronunciation to another. 

The general bearing of this investigation on Early English Pro- 
nunciation will be considered at No. 6, v., and may be reverted to in 
Chap. XII. 

No. 4. Dr. Alexanbbr Gill's Aooount of English Dialbots. 

The earliest phonetic account of English dialects is the short 
sketch by Dr. Gill, which, from its importance, I give at full length. 
Written 250 years ago, it is valuable as showing the comparative 
tenacity with which our dialects have held their own, as against the 
received pronuncianon, which, under the infiuence of literature and 
fiuhion, has been and is still continually altering. And it is still more 
valuable as being the only real piece of phonetic writing of dialects 
between the early attempts of Orrmin and Dan Michel and those of 
the present day. The old scribes indeed wrote dialectally, but after a 
prescribed system of orthography, which recalls to me the modem 
Lancastrian spelling, an orthography so stereotyped that persons 
may write what looks like Lancastrian, but is merely disguised 
literary English, and may at the same time be quite unable to 
write Lancastrian pronunciation. 

The following extract forms the whole of the sixth chapter of Dr. 
Oill's Logonomia^ pp. 16-19. The palaeotype is a transliteration 
as usual. 

Dialecti : vhi etiam de diphthong%» improprijt, 
Dialecti prsscipuss sunt sex: Communis, B&rMlium, Au$trdlium^ 
Orientaliumf Oeeidentalium, Postiea. Omnia earum idiomata nee 
noui, nee audiui ; quae tamen memini, vt potero dicam. 

(Ai), pro (ai), Borealium est: vt in (fai er), pro (foi'er) ignis: Et 
(au) pro (ou), vt (gaun), aut etiam (geaun), pro (goun) toga : et pra 
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(uu), yt pro (wnund) wottnd vulniis, (waund). Illis etiam frequens 
est (ea) pro (e), vt (meat) pro (meet) cibns ; et pro (o), vt (beadk) 
pro (both) ambo. Apud meos etiam Lincolni&nsM audies (toaz) et 
(ho€iz) pro (tooz) digiti pedum, et (hooz) hosb calige.^ Eflferunt et 
(kest), aut etiam (kusn), pro (kast) iactus, a, um; (ful'a) pro 
(fol'oou);' (klooth) pro (kloth) pannus; et contra (spok-n), pro 
(spook 'h) dictus: (duun) pro (dun) factus: et (tuum), pro (taim) 
tempus: (rsitsh) pro (n'tsh) dives: (dhoor) pro (dlieer) illic: (briiks), 
pro (brttsh'ez) braccse : (seln) pro (self) : (nez), pro (Hath) : (aus) 
pro (aal'soo) ; (sud) pro (shuuld) : (ail, eist), aut ' etiam (ail, aist), 
pro (oi wil), faturi signo : vt et in reliquis personis (dhoul), aut 
(dhoust) ; pro (dhou mLt, dhou shalt), et sic in reliquis: (mil), aut 
(niist) ; (wul, joul) aut (joust) ; (dheil, dheist), aut (dhei sal). In 
(ai), abjiciunt (i), vt pro (pai) soluo (paa) ; pro (sai) dico (saa) ; et 
pro (said, sed). Pro (u) et (uu), substituunt (yy) : vt, pro (gud 
kuuk, gyyd kyyk), bonus coquus. Voces etiam nonnullus pro vsitatis 
fingunt : ut (strunt) et (runt), pro (rump) cauda : (sark) pro (shirt) 
camisia; pro (go) ito, (gaq), et inde (gaq-grel) meniUcus; pro 
(went, jed) aut (jood) ibam, ab antiquis etiamnum retinent.^ 

Amtrales vsurpant (uu) pro (ii), ut (huu), pro (nii) ille : (v), 
pro (f ); vt, (vil), pro (fil) impleo : (tu vetsh) pro (fetsh) affero : et 
contra (f ) pro (v), vt (fm'eger) pro (vni'eger) acetum ; (ftk'ar) pro 
(vik'ar) vicarius. Habent et (o) pro (a), vt (roqk) pro (raqk) 
rancidus, aat luxurians, adiect; substantivum etiam significat ordines 
in acie, aut alios. Pro (s), substituunt Tz), vt (ztq) pro (stq) cano ; 
et (ttsh), pro (oi) ego : (tsham), pro (ei am) sum : (tshtl), pro (ai 
wil) volo : (tshi voor ji), pro (ai war-ant jou), certum do.* in 
(ai) etiam post diphthongi dialysin, (a), odiose producunt : vt, (to 
paai) solvo, (dhaai) illi. 

Orientahs contra pleraque attenuant ; dicunt enim (fir) pro (fai-er) 
ignis: (krv er), pro (kuver) tegmen: (ea) pro (a), vt, (to deans), 



^ It is only this sentence which ap- 
plies to Lincolnshire. The other parts 
refer to the northern area generally, and 
the words are apparently quite isolated, 
not eTen belonging to any particular 
locality. It was enough tor Dr. Gill 
that they came from the north of his 
own county of Lincoln. 

* In the original (fol'oon), but the n 
is probably a misprint for u ; unfortun- 
ately Gill has forgotten to add the 
meaning. 

> Misprinted eut. 

* See a specimen of connected Nor- 
thern pronunciation as given by Gill 
(854, d), 

^ See the Quotation horn Shakspere 
(293, e)t whicn is written in the usual 
half pnonetic style still prevalent in 
dialectal specimens. In an introduc- 
tory note to Mr.Kite's Wiltshire Version 
of the Song of Solomon, referred to in No. 



10, Wiltshire, Prince L. L. Bonaparte 
remarks : "In a very scarce pamphlet 
which I have been fortunate enough 
to find, the use of eh instead of / is 
to be remarked when Wiltshire men 
are speaking ; as, for instance, ehave a 
miUion for her ; chad not thought, etc. 
This form is not to be found at present 
in the Wiltshire dialect, although it is 
still in existence in some parts of Somer- 
set and of Devon, and was at one time 
current in Wiltshire. The title of the 
very rare and curious little work ahove 
mentioned is as follows : — * The | King I 
and Qveenes | Entertainement at | 
Richmond. | After | their Departure J 
from Oxford : In a Masque, | presented 
hy the most Illustrious | Prince,! Prince | 
Charles | Sept. 12. 1636. | Jiaturam 
imitare licit facile nonnullit, \ videatur 
haudeet. | O^r/br^f. | Printed by Leonard 
Lichfield, | K.uaxxxYi.* At page 6 of 
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pro (dans) saltare : (v), pro (f ), vt (veroou), pro (fel'oon) socins : 
(z), pro (s), vt (zai), pro (aai), dicito.' 

At inter omnes dialectos, nulla cum Oeeid&ntali sequam sapit, 
barbariem; et maxim^ si rusticos audias in agro Som&rsetterui: 
dubitare enim quis facU^ possit vtrum Anglic^ loquantur an pere- 
grinum aliquod idioma. QusBdam, enim antiquata etiamnum 
retinent ; vt (saks) pro cultro, (nem) aut (nim) accipe ; qusedam,' 
sua pro Anglicis vocabulis intrudunt, vt (laks) pro parte ; (toit) pro 
sedili ; et dia. Sed et legitima corrumpunt, quaedam vsu, qusedam 
pronunciatu, vt (wiiz wai) pro freno; (wiitpot) pro farcimine: 
(Ha vaq) hue projice, aut etiam arripe proiectum; item (mi vaqd ta 
mi at dhe vant). i. in baptisterio pro me suscepit : (ztt am) i. sede ; 
(zadraukh) pro (asai* dberof) gusta; (ni' iz goon avt'sht*) pro 
(a ftsh'tq) abijt piscatum. Sic etiam protoUunt (throt'iin) pro 
(tbir'tin) 13. (nar'ger), pro (nar'oouer) angustior: (zorg*er), pro 
(moor sor'oouful) tristior. PrsBponunt etiam (i), participiis prseteritis 
4 consonanti incipientibus ; vt (ifroor) aut (ivroor), pro (frooz-n) 
gelu concretus ; (nav ji iduu*), pro (dun) ; perfecisti ? Hoc etiam 
peculiare babent, vt nomina anomala utriusque numeri in (z), per 
numerum vtrumque varient : vt (hooz) hose sing : et plur : caliga 
vel caligee ; apud illos singulariter manet (hooz) et pluraliter fit 
(hooz'u) : sic (peez)^ communiter pisum vel pisa, cum illis fit 
pluraliter (peez-n) pisa. 

Communis dialectic aliquando est ambiguus. Audies enim (inuf*) 
et (inukb*) inough, satis : (dhai) aut (dbei) thet illi ; (tu fliit), aut 
(tu floot) FLOATE aqusB innatare; (HAAl'berd, nal'berd) aut (Hool'berd) 
bipennis, sic (toil, tuuil; soil, suuil; boild, b»ld, byyld), vt ante dictum. 

Dialecti poeiis solis ex scriptoribus concessse;* quibus tamen, 
excepta communi, abstinent; nisi quod rythmic aut iucunditatis 
causS. ssepiuscule vtuntur BoreaU; quia suavissima, quia anti- 
quissima, quia purissima, vtpote quae maiorum nostrorum sermoni 
proxima. Sed quia dialectum suam Metaplasmi sol& licenti& 
defendunt, de ek satis dicetur vbi ad prosodiam peruenerimus.' 

thiB small quarto yolnme of 31 pages, of England so late as 1621 is important, 

I find : * and because most of the Inter- if it can be relied on. 

locators were Wiltshire men, that * Misprinted quadam three times, 

country dialect was chosen, etc.* " In * Misprinted ' hj* = (uei), for * hi ' = 

the introduction to Dr. Spencer Baynes's (ni). No (a% 6i) sound othe'vi known 

Somersetshire Version, the Prince says : in the West 

'*In the Western parte of Somerset- * ^^^) ^ the original must be a 

shire, according to Mr. Jennin^, 1m$ misprint. 

is yery generally used for i; and in the ' In his preface he says : Quin etiam 

southern parts of the county Ulehy, tM dialectus yariat, facile patior yt 

lehi, Ch for / are still employed. 1m ipsa scriptura sibi minimi const*ft : yt, 

is also to be heard in some parts of Tfardh'er, Airdh'er), aut (furd er) ; 

Deyonshi|e, particularly in those adjoin- fmurdher) aut (mur'dher), (tu flai) aut 

ing West-Somersetshire." (tu fli), (tu fliit) aut (tu floot), fto. 

^ The remainder of this parngraph is Dialectis autcm (excpptH Communi) 

the passage about the Moptae, nlready in oratione soluta nullum est locus 

giyen at length (90,^. 91, a). The (y, nisi ybi materis necessitas postulat: 

%) for (f, s). so common in Dan Michel, Poetis met^iplasmus omnia modest^ oon- 

haye quite disappeared from Kent, and ceditur.'* 

all the East. 13ut a recognition of * The passage referred to is quoted 

their existence somewhere in the East at fUl, supr^ p. 936, No. 7. 
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Et quod hie de dialectis loqnor, ad rasticos tantillm pertanere 
yelim intelligas : nam mitioribus ingenijs, & cultiills enutritis, nnus 
est ubique sermo & sono, & sig^ificata. Be yenenato illo & puti- 
diBsimo ulcere nostrse reipub. pudet dicere. Habet enim & f»x 
ilia spurcissima erronum mendicaiitium non piopriam tantikin dia- 
lectum ; sed & cantum ' siye loquelam^ quam nulla unquam legom 
yindicta coeroebit, donee edicto publico cogantur lustitiarii eius 
auctores in cmcem tollere. sed quia tota hsec dialectus, unit cum 
nocentiBsimis huius amurcaB sordibus, peculiari libro ' descripta est ; 
quia exteris homioibus nil commodi allatuia ; ex oiatione mea cir- 
oumseiibam. 

Ko. 5. Dialectal Alphabet. 

The alphabet of reoeiyed English pronunciation has been con- 
sidered at length in § 1. Notwithstandmg the differences of opinion 
respecting the precise sounds usually employed, it is clear that we 
can take no oijier starting-point or standard of comparison than 
these sounds,' though we haye constantly to bear in mind the 
possible yarieties. This alphabet has then to be increased by letters 
for the dialectal sounds. And both sets of sounds must be con- 
yeniently symbolised. For our present purpose the palaeotypic 
forms more than suffice. But for special studies on English dialects, 
symbols based on the present receiyed pronunciation are required. 
Much of the best assistance I haye receiyed in collecting dialectal 
pronunciation is due to the adoption of glossic (1174, b)y and in 
the course of my work the necessity of shewing how glossic can be 
applied to the representations of ihe sounds has been strongly im* 
pressed upon me. The adoption of glossic by Mr. Skeat for the 
English Dialect Society makes an accurate description still more 
necessary.* Eor precise purposes of comparison, such, as here con- 
templated, no symbolisation can be too minute. But when such 
minuteness is studied, the recorder is too apt to £sJl into indiyidu- 
alities, which he must afterwards eliminate. 

The receiyed alphabet may be considered as the following/ The 
emphatic vawsh are (ii m aa aa oo uu, » e 83 o 9 w), with yarieties in 



^ Cant nrnst haye been already a 
eommon tenn, therefore. 
' Title not known. 

* See the remarks on Yowel Quality, 
below No. 6, iii. 

* The Society which w puhliebing 
the Lancashire Glossary finds the use 
of glossic ' tou diflScult,* and hence pro- 
poses a * simple^ mode of indicating the 
pronunciation. I have not had the ad- 
yantage of seeing this * simple' mode as 
yet But any writers who find glossic 
too difficult have probably every thine 
to learn in the study of phonology, ana 
it is very likely that any 'simple' 
plan they could suggest would owe its 
apparent simplicity to omissions and 



double uses, which, of little importance 
to those who do not thirst for accurate 
knowledge, ^to theift/0t^«tt^t of dialectal 
writing, — are excruciating to the accu- 
rate investigator of linguistic change. 
It is possible, however, for any par- 
ticular dialect to have a much simpler 
form of expression than glossic, which 
shoald still be severe, but such simpler 
form would be worse than useless for 
comparative dialectal phonology of 
English, for which glossic is proposed. 
Glossic is simpler than palaeotype for 
the same reason — ^it is English, not 
cosmopolitan. 

^ The reader is referred generally to 
the discuflions on pp. 1091-1171. 
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the case of (e, 9), which many pronoiiiice (b s), without, however, 
makiiig any difference in signmcation. I do not see much chance 
of having these pairs of signs kept apart by ordinary writers. The 
distinction (o, a) is also so fine that it is not generally felt, and the 
tendency is to write (0) short and (aa) long, without much thought 
as to whether (a) short and (oo) long would not be equally correct. 
The distinctions (i t, u u\ although seldom known, are yet clearly 
made. Many persons vary also in the sound of (sb), using (ah) 
generally, and sometimes (a); but the distinctions (sb, a) are usually 
well felt by speakers, and, though hitherto almost unrecognized 
by writers, have a dialectal value. 

Leaving out the diphthongs, then, the above 12 maybe con- 
sidered the emphatic English vowels. Each of them may be long 
or short, but the first six are seldom short in a closed syllable. The 
last six are seldom long, with the exception of (a), which seems to 
be (oo) in places where ^, nr are written, and no vowel follows. 
This is a disputed point (1 156, e). Another vowel (ooa)) is assumed 
to exist in that case. But the distinction (od, Goao) is very fine, and 
is certainly not always made. The real point of difference depends 
perhaps on the fact that long vowels do not glide so firmly and 
audibly on to the following consonant, as do accented short vowels 
in closed syllables (1145, ^). When therefore a writer puts (eo) in 
place of (a), he wants to produce the effect of the short weak glide 
which follows long vowels (1161, h). Thus to write iron (e'r^an) 
would seem to make (on) the same as in shun (shon). By putting 
(o't*;'Bn), this appearance is avoided ; but still no r effect is produced, 
for the theoretical (o't'ojn) : hence refuge is taken in (a>), thus 
(o'raon), the sound (gd) being only known in connection with r. 

For unemphatie vowels (y, «) are practically undistinguished from 
(«, 9). Those, however, who use (x) emphatically, do not use it 
unemphatically, and employ either (9) or («) in such cases {\\60,d). 
What the precise differences are cannot be said to have been yet 
determined. 

For the Proper Diphthongs, the long • varies as (o't, ^i, iiht, di, 
rit), and occasionally (sbV, :^i, 6»). The length of the second element 
is fluctuating, and the laws which it follows are unknown. They 
seem not to be so much individual as emotional, varying according 
to feeling m the same individual. Consonantal action also interferes. 
The quality of the first element is partly local and partly indi- 
vidual. At least three forms (o'l, Shi, H) must be admitted as re- 
ceived, and of these perhaps (di) is commonest, and (ahi) most 
delicate. But (a'») is also heard from educated speakers, though 
both (a'f, di) have a broadness which offends many ears. The form 
(8b'«) is distinctly " cockney," and (£'»', 6«) are mincing, to such a 
degree that they mav be understood as long a. Hence I would 
regard only (a't, Qii, ai) as received. 

The ow diphthong has similar, but more divergent, and more 
numerous, varieties, and only (o't, khu, du) can be considered as 
received ; {sfu 6u iu) are cockney forms, and (A'ti o'u 6u 6u, ^u du, 
»'«) provincial, and often oharaoteristic of paiticular dialects. 

80 
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The oy diphthong has a much smaller range, at most (▲% aa'i, o't), 
of which ^e first and last are most generally received. From 
educated people the long • sounds for oy have disappeared, and (6t, 
dt, lit) are distinctly provincial. 

The second element of these three classes of diphthongs is, at 
least occasionally, tightened into a consonant as (a'tj, o'mw, o'tj) or 
(o'j, oV, o'j). How £eu: this practice extends, and whether the result 
ever degrades into being a pure consonantal syllable as just marked, 
is not yet determined. Practically we may leave this point out of 
consideration. Also instead of (t, «), the second elements may be 
always (i, u), thus (el, e'u, ol) ; but this does not seem to be the 
usual English habit. Mr. Murray assumes (i, u) in Scotch. 

The long u has only one received sound (iu) or (f\i), varying in 
the length of the second element, and with its first element either 
falling entirely into (j) as (ju), or using a (j) as a fulcrum, thus 
(jiu). These variations are of no importance. But (fu, fiu) are dis- 
tinctly non-received. They are known and ridiculed. 

The vanish diphthongs generally recognized are (tf^j, o6*w) already 
described at length. To these may be added (4aa, aa^o), althou^ 
they are generally condemned, because they are supposed to consist 
in adding on an r, and often lead to the euphonic interposition of (r) 
when a vowel follows. But, when this (r) is avoided, there is no 
doubt that (daa aa'o) are very generally heard in the paiuse. There 
are, however, very few words to which they apply. 

The murmur diphthongs generally arising from a suppressed (r) 
have all long first elements, and are hence of the same character as 
the last. They consist essentially in adding on the simple voice 
('h), and if this is represented by ('), there is no occasion to use the 
acute accent to mark the element which has the stress. In received 
English these are (tV, ee', oo', «u'), where either a vowel usually 
short is lengthened, or a new vowel is introduced, (oo) for (oo), and 
to these we must add (aa', aa'), where there is no new first element. 
These are heard in merely, fairly , sorely, poorly, marly, Morley, 
The use of (aa') for (oo') is very common. The omission of the 
vanish in (aa', aa') is also quite common, and in (ee') the vanish is 
usually very brief. Besides these there is the simple '' natural 
vowel " (ea), or else its substitute (eoao), and these may ^p off into 
an indeterminate voice sound, as (oo', Goeo'), in which case the first 
element would be usually considered short, as (o*, a>'), although it 
is as long as in the other cases. When {q\ is used, it is difficult to 
feel any transition in scmng (oo'), but (ira , eoao') are quite marked. 
The sound of Mr. M. ibell's untiilled (r^,), in which the point of 
the tongue is simply raised without touchmg the palate, so that the 
passage of the voice is not more obstructed than for (1), if so much, 
IS scarcely separable from (a, 'h). Whether it is necessary to insist 
on this separation or not is a question. It is possible that (rj may 
be in practice, as it evidently is in theory, the transition from (r) to 
('h), but its habitual existence has hardly been established, and ob- 
servations on it are certainly difficult to make. I think that I have 
heard (r^), but I am by no means prepared to say that I have a dis- 
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tinct oouBcioiifliiess of it, or that it may not ha,Y9 been a personal 
peculiarity with those in whom I have observed it. The position of 
the tongue for (e) and (r J is almost identical. At most me point is 
a little more raised for the latter. Hence the results cannot be much 
different. The obstruction for (r^) is not sufficient to create a buzz. 
The result is at most a murmur. But for the ('h.) or (r^), combined 
with a following permmive triU, I use (j), as explained on (1099, e). 
The notation (ttJ, eei, aaj, aaj, ooj, utti^ odi, au, gogoi) is therefore 
ambiguous. But it is so far clear that the (i) must not be employed 
unless a trill may he used. We must not write rsally, %d$a^ as (rtii'lfy 
e'ldfikr),. because it is offensive, or unintelligible to say (rtV'rlt, 
e'tdir-r). But in common talk merely , reaUy (m»V*U', tU^'M) are 
pNBrfect riiymes. We way, however, say (miV'Tlt), and als0'(rii'9l», 
lii'-eU*), but not (rii'Lf) or (nV^'rlt). There are also murmur triph' 
thonge formed m)m the first set of diphthoilgs, as (oT, 9t«', i^'}. 
The murmurs ('1, 'm, 'n) act as vowels, and may or may not have 
the prefixed ('), so that (11, mm, nn), might be written, as Mr; 
Bell prefers, or simple (1, m, n) might be used, such cases as eiahl-ing 
(stM'b'ltd) being provided for as above, or as (sttfd'bl-iq), or fully as 
(stM-b'hling). 

Hence we have the following Ust of received vowel-sounds simple 
and combined. 



Long Vowels 


ii M 09 aa goo) ax aa oo uu 


Short Vowels 


• eE899 SOI« 


Proper Diphthongs 


e't Shi iiy A'i o't, 9'«> Shu dti, lu tuu 


Vanish Diphthongs 


m'j &a9 aa'9 oo^w 


Murmur Diphthongs 


M* ee' aa' ooo)^ she' aa' oo' uu- 



Murmur Triphthongs 9'i* Sht" &>', eV fiiif' M, iik' iiifi 

The list is a pretty long one, and far beyond the usual resources 
of orthography to note. But it has to be considerably augmented 
dialectally. In the provinces we certainly hear long (tt ee xb »8B 
00 uu)f which are always jHrofessedly short in received speech, and 
short (i 4 a u), which are only known as long in received pronuncia- 
tion. And there are new long and short sounds (aah ah, m a, yyi y,), 
where (yi) lies between (y, ^), and varies possibly with (y, «, cb) 
short and long. There seems also to be a well-establish'ed .broader 
sound of (tf), which is possibly («o), or (u) with the lip aperture 
for (o), but which mag be (uh), and may be a new sound alto- 
gether. My northern authorities are not satisfied with («), 
which is too fine for them. As their dialects have usually no 
(s, 9) in emphatic syllables, they confuse this (Mq), as I will 
write it for ihe moment, with (a). The confusion thus arising 
between (a, «o), which is the same as that between (9, i»^ is 
widely prevalent. But on carefully observing the sounds it is 
apparent that (a) is not "rounded," and (Uo) ^ "rounded.'' 
Tins rounding can, however, be imitated by contracting the sides 
of the arch of which the uvula ia the keystone, so that the effect 
of (tf, «o) can be given with an open mouth, thus (t^), see 
(1114, (T). Kow rounded (a) is (p), and on p. 306 1 consequently 
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represented the sonnd by (o). It ia certainly more like (o) than 
(») is. It may be (wh, ti^, «o> ^^m ^j <ho)i ^^^ either one of the 
first three seems its best representatiye. As hoTPever (a a) and also 
(e e) have seldom to be distinguished except in phonetic discus- 
sions, so (« «o) may generally be confused. At any rate, the subject 
requires much attentiye consideration. Mr. Hallam has observed 
m South Lancashire distinctive cases of '* rounding" by excessive 
protrusion of the lips, which may be marked for labials by the same 
sign (f ) as is used for protrusion of the tongue in dentals (11, d), or 
as ei.Jifih mode of rounding, thus (uf) or (u^). The fourth or internal 
rounding may be combined with any of the four others. In Scotch 
Mr. Murray has found it necessary to introduce additional vowels 
between (•) and (e), thus («, e\ e^ e\ e^, e), but these are hardly 
distinguishable by southern ears, to which (t e e) already present 
difficulties. See (1106, (/), 

The number of diphthongs must be much increased. Besides 
the received, and the non-received (ac't di sb'i jsfi 6» ; i^u en, 6Uf a'u 
o*u 6u 6u, ^u du)f with either (t i) or (u u) final, there are varieties 
with {e e, 0) final, and also varieties of the form (ii fe fa (o iu, 
ui ue ua ^0 uo ^u), where the second element is quite distinct, 
and may be short, or glide on to a consonant in accented closed 
syllables, or may be long, and the fijst element may vary, as (e, o), 
thus (6a 60, 6a oe). The stress also may fall on the second element, 
as (i6 id, ud u(5), etc. But the diphthongs are by no means confined 
to (i, t, ^, e ; u, «, 0, 0) for one of their elements. Certainly (yi) or 
(y, 9, ob) occurs as an element, and sometimes 'the whole diphthong - 
may be made up of these elements. Thus (Jj) was heard in Nor- 
folk (135, e) as a variety of the (iu) form, and (oB'yi) is said to 
occur in Devonshire as a variety of {iu). 

There are also murmur diphthongs^ not arising from a suppression 
of (r), consisting of any one of the vowels, but chiefly (i ♦, ^ e, 
11 u\ short and with the stress, followed more or less closely by the 
simple voice ('h). The closeness is sometimes so marked that the 
net result, as (t*, «') in Scotch, is felt and conceived as one sound, 
which may be even short in a closed syllable, just as many people 
consider received long t to be a simple sound. But the closeness 
relaxes- at times, so that the results resemble (is h, ^o ^b), which 
belong to those mentioned in the last paragraph. At other times 
the first element is lengthened, as (tV), and then the received 
murmur diphthongs are reproduced in effect, but they have no longer 
necessarily a permissive (r). 

The received eamananU are (Hh) and (p b, t d, k g, ktr gu7, wh w, 
f V, th dh, s z, sh zh, jh J, r 1 m n q). These all occur dialectally, 
together with the glottids (h ; ). There are, however, new consth 
nants ; certainly {k g^ Kk kh ktrh), and perhaps (^h gh gu^h), but 
these are doubliul. (Nh, tw) seem to be known, among a few old 
people, but (Ih) I have not heard of. The (^sh ^zh) only occur in 
(^t^sh'd^zh), and practically need not be considered separately from 
these combinations, which may be written (tsh dzh). But there is 
altogether an unexpected occurrence of true dental (^t, ^d) formed as 
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the real mutes of (th, dh) by placing the tongae as for these sounds, 
but making the obstruction complete. These are seldom found 
except before (r\ or the syllable (or), or (o), or any other indistinct 
vowel representmg (or), although at least a trace of them has been 
found after (s), and probably, when attention has been drawn to the 
fEust, they may be found elsewhere. But the main case to be con- 
sidered is the dentality of t, d, before r, as already noticed in 
Ireland (1239, <;^ to 1241, a). The question arises whether (r) is 
also dental in this case, as (,r). I have not noticed the dentality, 
but I am inclined to consider this due to my want of appreciation, 
for others do hear it as dental in such a case. See also the Sanscrit 
use (1138, b). The peculiar rolling Irish (^r) in these cases 
(1232, b) must also be noted. Mr. C. C. Eobinson thinks he recog- 
nizes a dental (^r) in some other cases in Yorkshire, as will be pointed 
out hereafter. A nasal (bj, as distinct firom (m), is also found 
in Westmorland and Cumberland. The uvular (r) is weU known 
as the Northumberland burr, and there are no doubt distinct varie- 
ties of this burr. There may be probably even a glottal (i) in 
Shields, and in the Western dialects, though I am more disposed, 
from what I have been able to observe personally, to attribute the 
Western effect to the use of a peculiarly deep vowel (<b), grufiy 
uttered. 

In Yorkshire and Cumberland a (t) occurs which is heard before 
a following (t, d, k, g), as at ^ tttns, at f door, f ehurehy t^ gmtle- 
fnan, t^ eart, f gardeny and is heard also as a distinet element before 
a vowel, as f 'ouse, f abbey^ without coalescence. I think that in 
these cases there is a true, though very brief, implosion (1097, (f. 
1113, ^), and that the result is (at '^ td»m, '%uus), and at least 
three of my kind helpers, to whom this t is native, recognize the 
correctness of this analysis. The effect is quite different from (at 
t&t'm, tuus), and in ihe first case does not seem to be sufficiently 
represented by a held consonant, as (att taim). 

These are our dialectal elementary and diphthongal sounds, so 
far as I have yet learned them. The question is how to represent 
them. The ordinary spelling will not do. Ordinary dialectal 
writers help themselves over local difficulties in various manners, 
which render comparison extremely difficult. We have, in fact, 
reproduced on a smaller scale, and with more exaggerated features^ 
the European differences in the use of Roman letters, crossed by our 
insular usages. Ko system of notation extends beyond a single 
author. The same author seldom pursaes the same plan in two con- 
secutive books, often varies on the same page, and is supremely 
indifferent to any dialect but his own. Just as an Englishman, 
accustomed from his birth to received sounds, reads them off from 
the received orthography, or any conceivable mis-spellings, without 
hesitation, while a foreigner, after years of training, constantly 
stumbles ; so the man native-bom to a dialect, or having the sounds 
constantly in his ears, reads off his own dialectal spelling without 
difficulty, but this same spelling put before a stranger, as myself, 
becomes a series of riddles, nay worse, continual suggestions of false 
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sounds. Even after acquiring a tolerable conception of the dialectal 
pronuncia/tion of a given lodJity, I have been constantly '' floored" 
— I can't find a more elegant phrase to express my utter defeat — ^by 
some dialectal spelling of the same variety sent me by a new hand. 
Of course comparative study remains impossible when the things to 
be compared are unknown. Conclusions hitherto drawn are merely 
arrows drawn at a venture — ^they may hit the mark, but who 
knows ? My Glossic was contrived for the purpose of overcoming 
these difficulties, and my recent experience has led me to the con- 
clusion that it is really adapted to overcome them, by extremely 
simple means, which enables the received and any dialectal pronun- 
ciation to be written with almost the same correctness as by palaeo- 
type, without any typographical troubles, such as varied roman and 
itcdic letters, turned letters, or, except very rarely, accented letters. 
Having shewn how Glossic can be used for the received pronuncia- 
tion (1174, h), I proceed to shew how the dialects may be written, 
because I hope that, through the influence of the English Dialect 
Society, it may be extensively used for this puipose. But I 
would especially guard against the error that, because a person can 
pronounce a dialect, and because Glossic gives a means of writing 
it, and Glossic merely uses ordinary letters, generally, at least as a 
basis, in their received meanings, therefore it is only necessary to 
put the key to Glossic before one's eyes in order to be able to write 
a known pronunciation straight off. You might as well expect that 
when a key to the relation of the notes in music to the keyboard of 
a piiano >has been given — say by pasting on each finger key the 
written name of the sound it will give — ^to any grown girlx)f average 
intellect, she wiU be instantly able to play off a piece of music pre- 
sented to her. We know that ishcmust learn and praetiee her scales 
first. Glossic writing is an art which also requires care and practice. 
To one who can already read and write, it is comparatively easy for 
the sounds he knows, not by any means easy for others, as when a 
stranger would write from dictation->my own case, wiien I am 
fortunate enough to find one who can dictate. But if a thing is 
is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. At present dialectal 
writing is not done even ill : it is literally not dons at all. The 
present arrangements supersede those above given, pp. 606-618, as 
they are founded on a much wider experienoe, but the basis of the 
system is the same. Glossic symbols are here inclosed in square 
brackets [ ], the palaeotypic being placed in -a parenthesis ( ). • 

When a long rowel occun in an oc- 
cented syllable, a tingle turned period 
is written immediately after it, as [ee*, 
ee*t, ee*B, i't, i-n]. 

When a 4hort vowel oocurs in an 
aeeentml syllable, it is generally fol- 
lowed by a consonant, and a turned 
period is placed immediately after the 
first fi^owine consonant, as [eet*, eon*, 
it*, in*], hut ii, as occasionally happens, 
a short accented vowel ocean without 



Quttntity and Accent, 

Each Towel-sign represents either 
a short or a long vowel. When no 
mark ie added, the letter akoafe repre- 
eente a ehotrt vowel. It is very im- 
portant to bear this rule in mind. 

In unaeeeiUed syllables vowela are 
generally short If it is considered 
necessary to mark length without ac- 
cent in such syllables, two turned 
periods are added, thus [ee**]. 
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a following eooBonant, two dirset 
periods, a uraal ri^ of nnfinuhed 
utterance, mast be written, as [ee.., i..], 
and ||^o..in] for going. 

It is rarely necenarj to mark a mid- 
dle length, out when it ie, (:) may be 
placed before the TOwel in unaccented 
syllableB, as r:ee] = (i*) ; it will thus not 
interfere with the use of the colon as a 
point. The combination of this with 
the tnmed period, as [:ee*1 — (i**), marks 
medial length in accented syUables. 

Secondary accent is not distin^ished 
from the primary in Olossic ; if it is 
strong enough to be marked, put two 
marks of accent, as [tu*npei*kmu'n], 
and leave the actual stress aoubtfulf as 
in &ct it often is. The preceding use 
of (:) for medial length renders its ac- 
centual use as in palaeotype impossible. 

Mmphaeit is conTenienUy marked by 
the turned period before the whole 
word, thus to two [too *tooj. 

These rules for quantity are very 
important, because they enable quantity 
to be exactly expressed in every case, 
thus (aa* a*) s[aa- aa..], (kaa-t ka't)^ 
[kaat kaat-], (kaat) « rkaa-tl. Of 
course words of one syllable cited inde- 
pendently of context may be considered 
as always accented, and hence we may 
distinguish [too*, too..]) = (tun, tu). 

The rule for marking the quantity 
of the first element in diphthongs is 
precisely the same, the second element 
t)eing considered as a consonant, as 
will appear presently. It is not usually 
necessary to mark the quantity of the 
second element. 

The aeeent should he wriitm in enery 
polyeyllabie word or emphatic numotyU 
table when writing di aleetally, because 
its omission leaves the quantity uncer- 
tain, as any sound may occur either 
lon^ or short Dialectal writers, who 
begin to use Gloesio, are extremely 
remiss on this point, and fall into 
many errors in oonsequenoe, probably 
because in received pronunciation 
the short and long vowels are known 
from their qualities. But this is em- 
phatically not the case dialeetally. Of 
course, ease to the writer, without much 
obscurity to a native reader (1262, d)^ 
may be attained by omitting all these 
troublesome marks of accent and quan- 
tity, which necessitate a little unusual 
thought on the part of the writer. 
But the difficulties thos occasioned to 
non-native readers by the ordinary 
orthography of Latin and Italian, as 



contrasted with Greek and Spanish, 
shew how mercUessly the render is then 
sacrificed to the writer. Witness those 
who have been punished at school, or 
laughed at in after-life, for '* false 
quantities" in Latin, due entirely to 
the defects of the Latin orthography 
itself. STc voe non voble 'vulnora* 
fertiCf oves ! 

All con9onantem«j\i% considered sAor^, 
and doubled for length if desired, as 
[stai'bll, ree'znn], or nave the longY"] 
added, as [stai'bl**, ree-zn**]. When 
then a long consonant ends an accented 
syllable, it must either be doubled and 
followed by a tnmed period, or three 
turned periods are required, as [lett* 
let-]. 

Signe, 

The use of short unaccented [ee], 
medial unaccented [:ee], long unac- 
cented [ee**], short accented [ee.. eet*]. 
medial accented [:ee'], long accented 
[ee*], should be clearly understood. 
This notation gets over all difficulties 
of quantity, and accent. 

The apoetrophe (') is used to modify 
a preceding letter, and should never be 
used to shew the otniseion of a letter. 
If that is thoueht necessary, the hyphen 
should be employed, as fdhai doa'n-t]. 
But it is best not to indicate so-called 
omieeioncj for they distinctly belong to 
the false theory that the word is a mis- 
pronunciation, and their object is to 
lead the reader to guess the proper word. 
When the reader cannot do so, he re- 
quires a ^loBS or a dictionary, and should 
consult it Besides, it is not i>068ible 
to treat so-called ineertione in this way. 

The hyphen has sometimes to be used 
to shew how letters have to be grouped, 
as [t-h, d-h, n-g], distinct from [th, 
dh, ng]. As a rule, when two letters 
come together which can form a digniph, 
they should be so read ; if the middle 
of three letters can form a digranh 
with either the first or third, it must oe 
taken with the first Any transgres- 
sion of this rule must be marked oy a 
hyphen, or an interposed turned period, 
when it can be used. Thus [toaud] « 
[toa-ud], not [to-aud], and may be 
written rtoa*nd£ distinct from [to-au'd, 
to..au**dJ. 

When several words are written 
together, they may be dtstingnished 
to the eye by the divider ], thus^ 
[t)wuod*}nt)doo*, dhat*)l)dooj. This ) 
has no pnonetio significance whatever. 
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Bem90d Voicth mid Diphthtm^. 

The 12 reeeiTed tmphatie v&weh 
ii M aa ▲▲ oD aa • e e 8 «) = 
ee* ai- aa* ao* oa- oo* i e a o n no]. 

The altematire rowels (b bb, ■ bb) 



=[ae ae% nn miO, and aanuned vowel 
(0,090)) e[e',e-']. 

The wi£mphatie wweh (y, «) alwa3ri 
Bhort are [i*, u'l, but need notgeneraUj 
be dntiDgiiuhed from [i, n]. 

Any one of the diplUhom/9 for long 
I ia represented in an nnanaljsed form 
W [ei]. It oonatantlT happens tbat 
rae wnters know it to oe one of these 
dij^hthongs, bnt cannot tell which ; and 
it IS then yery oonyenient to be able to 
gire the information that one of these 
[ei] diphthongs was heard. Similar 
nnanalysed forms are need for the otiier 
diphthongs for the same reason. It is 
rather an inconTenienoe of palaeotjpe 
that it does not possess snch forms. 
The three reoeived forms are (a't, &ht, 
ki) =[uy, a'y, aay ] in accented syUa- 
bles, first element short If the first 
element is long, as (so'a, 6ah», 6a«), 
write [n-y, a-'y, aay]. This rule ap- 
plies generally. These forms with [y], 
howeyer, leaye unsettled the point 
whether the diphthong end with a 
yowel or a consonant, because it has 
not much practical importance. But 
when it is desirable to shew th«t the 
final element U a yowel, and to distin- 
^fuish which yowel. another contriyanoe 
IS used, which will be explained pre- 
sently. 

Any unanalysed oto diphthong is 
[ouj. The receiyed forms (a'ti, &hM, &») 
«[uw, a'w, aaw], and if the first 
element is long, [u-w, a''w, aa*w] as 
before. 

Any unanalysed oy diphthong is [oi]. 
The receiyed forms (a'i; aaH, o'i) = 
[any, au-y, oy]. 

Any unanalysed u diphthong is feu]. 
The receiyed (itf, ju, Ji6) are all written 
[yoo]. It is not considered necessary 
to mark these distinctions. But, if 
required, the short [££] or [Y] may now 
be used, thus r««oo, yoo, yif^ or 
[too, yoo, ytooj. On account of^the 
systematic way of representing quantity, 
the short and long marks need net and 
should not be usmI for other purposes, 
as I formerly proposed. 

It is seen that the forms {ki, fti, ki) 
are all conftased as [aay]. But if a 
systematic way of expressing these is 
required, we may again haye recourse 



to diort maiks, thus [aal*, aa^-, aay*]. 
And if the mond element is lon^, we 
most use long marka, thus (6ai, ftai, in, 
idi)=[aa*l, aa*£<, aaX-, aaSS-]. Theae 
long ttdd diort marks always point out 
the vnaoeented element of a diphthong, 
80 that [aa-^ is a monosyllable, bnt 
[aa-ee] a dissyllable. These distino- 
BOtts are, howeyer, too fine for oidinary 



The vtmUh dipktkengt (m% oo'w) are 
written [ai-y, oa-wl, or the same aa 
[ieif Uu\ with whion they are usually 
confounded. It would l>e postible to 
write [aiy, oa'w*], but this is scarcely 
worth whue. On the other hand, (iaa, 
AA'a) are written [aaii, antt], when they 
must be distinguished from (aa', aa'}, 
to be presently symbolised. 

The murmur diphthong with per- 
mun9$ triU are wntten with a simple 
[r], which is always considered to be 
a diphthongising nil followed by a 
permieeive trill, and nenoe must neyer 
be used when a trill is not allowable. 
Thus (tu, eei, aai, aaj, ooju ma) spT, 
rr, aaT, auT, aoT, uo*r], and since the 
change of yowel is instinctiyely made in 
receiyed pronunciation, [ee r, air, aa'r, 
auT, oa*r, oot] mieht be written as 
more generally inteUigible in popular 
Olossic, such as that on p. 1178. For 
all accurate dialectal purposes, howeyer, 
the yowels should be distinguished, and 
fee *r] should neyer be confused with 
[i'h'Tj, and so on. 

Then for (ee, mo)) we should, of 
oourse, use [u% e*'], but, if there is a 
permissiye trill, (eei, a>aoj) » [ur, c'r], 
i»MmiMr=[man'ur man*e*r^, eameetsi 

[e ''mestl. An obligatory tnll is written 
r*], which maybe added to the former, as 
earring ^{vL'tiffi sp'rr'ing] or [ee^mq]. 
Mr. BelPs untrilled (rj may, when 
desired, continue to be so written, the 
(J being the turned (*} used to mark 
degrees. 

Dialectal Vowele and Diphthange, 

We haye thus exhausted the receiyed 
yowels and diphthongs. For the dia- 
lectal additions we haye first : 

4ti ee 898) 00 UK, 1 # a o o u ) 
i* e* a* ao* no*, ee ai aa ao oa oo] 

and (ah aah, a aa,j jj, e ee, oe oeos) 

= [a' a'*, ahah*,ueue', eoeo',oe*oe'] 

with perhaps aWesf^- (as (bcb) = [ua ua*] 

It is not considered necessary to dis- 
tin^ish (yi) from (y) = [ue], with 
which it 18 generally conAised, on the 
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4me hand, or (#) » [eo], with which Mr. 
Murray identmeB it, on the other ; hat, 




may he marked hy tapenors, to that 
Q) denotes the |aa] desree, (*) the 

!oa] defpee, (') the [oo J degree, and 
*) the raner nmnding, to which we 
mnat add (*) for the pouting (1256, a). 
Thus (Ao, «o» On)— [an*, no*, oa*], all 
of which may oocnr dialectally. it is 
adTiaable, howerer, to ayoid the nae of 
snch delicate distinctione as mnch as 
possible, or, at most, to allnde to them 
in notes and preliminary discussions. 
If the peculiar sound thought to be (mo) 
8(uo^, is identified rather with («h), 
write it [uo*]. 

The new y, Wj diphthongs repre« 
sented on the same principle will be 

{eH di e't s'f 60 
=[uuy ahy ay aey ey] 

(n^M ^ duy a'u o'u 6m 
=[aew ew aiw, auw ow aow 
6uy Bt'flf du) 
oaw' nuw* ahw*] 
with short first element, which would 
be sufficiently indicated without the 
accent mark as [aaw], and this form is 
used in unaccented syllables. A long first 
element requires the mark, as (cfat, dau) 
si[ah'y, ah-w], or unaccented [ah'y, 
ah"w]. If (i, n) in place of {i, u) 
occur m the secona element, as (</i, da), 
write [ahd£, ah^tt]. The same con- 
triyance is necessary in such cases as 
{A le ia io in) *s [i^ eeS eeftil ee5 
eed6], and (6a &i 6a &e)=[M, e&6 
ao^ ao^], which are of yery rare oc- 
currence. £yen when the second ele- 
ment is ^, ^], we may write ||y], and 
when it is [tk5, 66], we may wnte [w], 
with quite sufficient exactness, as [iy, 
now] s (A, iin). When the stress Alls 
on the second element, as fi6 i& u& utf), 
we may either write fully [S^e ^foa 
66aa 6ooa], or condsely [ye yaa waa 
woa], as quite near enough for eyery 
dialectal purpose. 

When the last element is [tt6], we 
may write it thus or by [.w], because the 
effect is a yariant of [w], thus (^ oe'y) = 
[aifi£ oefiS] or [ai^w oe.w]. 

The murmur diphiMng$ toithout 
permistive triU, when ending in (e «), 
will be written with f ii ti*], but when 
ending in (*} with [h*l which repre- 
sents the simple yoice, thus 

(le «« r — Md mi f^) 
=[iii ifi' ih' — > uoii uo&' uoh*], 



of which (ih* uoh!) sre the usual forms. 
Of course if the first element is long, 
we haye [i'h' uo*h']s(ii* tfu*), and 
this giyes us a means of distinguishing 
p*r] with a pemussiye trill, into [i'h'j 
with no trill, and [i'hV] with a cer- 
tain trill, while [i'r'] has no murmur. 
Compare English dearjf me with French 
dire d mots(dtt*'rt mii, diir ama&)a 
[di*h*r*i mee*, dee**r' aa mwaa]. 

JEieeewed Ooneonante, 

The receiyed consonants (p b, t d, 
k g, wh w, f y, th dh, s z, sh ah, 1 m n) 
are the same in glossic as in palaeotype. 

But glossic [ch, j] are used as ab- 
breyiations for (t^h, d^sh), which are 
of constant occurrence ; [tch, dj] ought 
not to be written, in eluteh, judge 
[kluch, juj], unless we desire to shew 
that the [t, d][ are held, as [klutch 
judj] =rkluttBh juddxh]. 

For (jh, j) use [yh, y], and for (r), 
the trilled r, employ [r*] ; but, as in 
receiyed glossic, simple [r] is sufficient 
before yowels, unless great emphasis is 
giyen to the trilL 

For (q) use [ngl, taking care to 
write [n-g] when this group is to be 
read as two letters, thus engroee a 
(engroo-s) =[en'-gr*oa*s]. 
« Similarly as [h] must be used for 
(nh), and also as a part of the combi- 
nations [th, dh, sh, ah], etc., we must 
always distinguish [t-h, d-h, s-h, z-hj. 
The mere accent mark, howeyer, is 
often enough, as in pothook [pot'huok] 
pother [puah'u]. 

The mere jerk (h), which some- 
times occurs dialectally where (nh) 
could not be pronounced, is written (^h) 
thus get flip=[g^ae'r* uop], in Leeds. 

The catch (;), which occasionally 
occurs in place of an aspirate, and 
sometimes m place of (t), will continue 
to be so written. 

JHaleetal Chneonante, 

The new consonants (k g ifch kh 
kwh)-[ky' gf* kVh kh kw^h], where 
the apostrophised [y', w'] answer to the 
diacritics (j, to), and are thus distin- 
guished from [y, w] = (», w). Properly 
(kicr, gw) should be [kw*, gw*], though 
few persons may care to disdngnish 
these firom pnr, gwl. The (nh, run are 
[nh, rw'l. The French U and gn 
mouilltf (Ij, nj), would be \\f, ny']. if 
they occurred in our dialects. 

The dental (^h, ^zh) are not required, 
on account of (ch, j). 
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But the deDtal (,t, ^) are indispenB- 
able, and are written (f , d*], as water 
= Yorkshire [waat'iir]. 

Dental («r), if found, mnat be [/], as 
[r*] ifl the common trill. There is no 
need to mark it after {t*, d*], except in 
phonetic discnasiona, but where it occurs 
independently, it shpuld be noted. 

Tne UTular (r) or burr is [*r]. Irish 
rolled trill C,t} may be [V]. Glottal 
(t) is [,r], witn prefixed comma. 



Nasal (b.) is X«b]i the sign [J pre- 
ceding, instead of followinfi;. The same 
mark [J will nasa^ vowek, when thej 
occur, as {(Sa'TJ). French nasality is 
indicated by adding [n*]. 

Implosion may naye its palaeotypic 
sign ('*), but it will generally be enough 
to wnte (at **t tbtm) as [aat)t)taaym] 
or [aat t taaym], or eyen [aatt taaym], 
in place of the rail [aat)'H)taay*m]. 



We liave thus probably a complete alphabet for all EngliBh dia- 
lects. If new dgns are required, tbej will generally be found in 
the Universal Glossic fumished in the notice prefixed to Part III. of 
this book. The following is an alphabetical list of the Glossic signs 
just explained, with their palaeotypic equivalents ; for convenience 
iialies are used for glossic, and the parentheses of palaeotype are 
•omitted, unless it is also entirely in italic. 

IHalectal GlomA, 

yd^h. 

kk,kh kh, kuf kir, WA YuAi, k^ kj, 
h'h kjh. 

iH m, fiMn m. 

If n, #•* A, tiff q, n-f ng, npg qg, fy* qk, 

nn *n, ny' nu 
0, 0' 00, owou, 
oa (o), oa' (oo), oa* (oo), oaw' (6u), oa'w 

Sdiu)^ oarw* (oo'tr), osy* (^t), oa*y 
dot). 
M OB, or ce<B, oe^w ob't. 
0% [unanalysed diphtnong of the (o'i) 

class, no palaeotypic equivalent]. 
00 u, 00* uu, Sikia u&, lUioa u6. 
ou [unanalysed diphthong of the (fctf) 

gLbss, no palaeotypic equiyalent]. 
py o't. 
pp. 
r J, r* r, V (r), jr ,r, V ,,r, ,r % 

rr* or, no' no. 
f s. 
ih sh. 

< t, <\t, "< '*t 
Mth. 

N 9, M* ee, «* «, HT 991. 

ue y, ue- yy, tie y^, 

uo (m), «o- (tt«), «o* (mo), ho* (tth), wh' 

(m*), uo'h* (um'), kot (mm), tiofi (lie), 

ttofi' (in). 

UU 8, Mil* n, MMIO* s'm, Utty S't. 

uw s'm, M'to os'm, M*,to oa'y. 
My a'l, M*y eeV. 
vy. 

to w, 10* (to), toA wh, tooa wa a&, toos 
wo* u^. 

f 'f y h y* '^» y»* '« •^. y* '« i*> 

y^Aw jifi, yUo Jtti, yoo ju id. 
SI, sAxh. 



JPalaeotjfpie Key to 

a », 0* 8BIB, a' ah, a*' aah. 

4ia a, aa' aa, ,aa a,, oo^^ fid, oa*^^ frai, 

aa'ie fi^ii, aa*A' &a', oal &»', aa*t 6aii, 

OAT p ftj t flafi 60, luuo* 6iif ca*to &aM, 

aay &i, aa*y &a». 
410 B, or BB, a^* B't^ 0«o* b'm. 
4ih (a), aA* (oa), aA^t^ ^d), aA^»; (du), 

aAy* (</i), ah'y {dat), oAto* (^m), aA'to 

(d«*). 
4i» (0), at* (so), di («i), ai (oO, «•> (A-), 

ary (^), aiV («f'j), oho* (Ai). 
ao o, 00* 00, ooA' 0', ao*A' 00', ooaS 6a, 

aia 6e, ao*r ooi, oofo* 6m, ao*to 6om. 
au A, aw ▲▲, om' Ao, om'A' aa', awr 

AJJLy tnt& A'9f auw' a'm, auy- a'i, au'y 

aaV. 
tfto* e'M| e^w fithn. 

«y- ffi't, a*y nad'i, a'y fithi, a**y fiAhi. 
b b, .4 b,. 
oA t^h. 

1^ d, <f ,d, dh dh. 
« e, r ee, 0* o, r* omo, ^ e\ ^ «|, eS^ 6a, 

ed^6o. 
M i, er ii, eeHii ia, ^«faa i&, <^ ie, ifife 16, 

Mt if, ee6 So, ooSd iu, ^^00 id, eew Su, 

^<^ it. 
01 [unanalysed diphthong of the (&i) 

class, no palaeotypic equiyalent]. 
eo (*), eo" (ee), 
rr eei', r'r omm. 
<M [unanalysed diphthong of the (i6) 

class, no palaeotypic equiyalent]. 
010 6m. 
ey 6t. 

AHh,^B,A"h. 

t (•), ••• (»0, •- W. i« fi, •*' (•"). '•*• 
(tV), loo t(3i, t« (ie), til' iv, tto Itt. 
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Examples of the use of this alphabet, which for any particular 
dialect is simple and convenient, will be given in Ko. 10. A learner 
ought always to begin with reading received pronunciation as written 
in glosaic, with the conventions of p. 1175, as shewn on p. 1178. 
He should then gradually attempt te express the diphthongs [ei, 
oi, ou, eu] in their analysed forms, say as [aay, any, aaw, yoo]. 
Next he should endeavour to appreciate the varieties [aay, a'y, ay, 
aey, ey, aiy], and [aay, uuy, uy, e'y], etc. Then he should turn 
to the unaccented syllables, and endeavour to express them uncon- 
ventionally. He should constantly check his results to see that 
he has not allowed old habits of spelling to mislead him, as in using 
silent IstterSj or ay, aw for {ai, au J, or y final as a vowel, etc. The 
encroachments of mute % will be found very difficult to resist. 
There will also be a tendency to write s for either [sj or [e], to 
use th for [dh], ng for [ngg], nk for [ngk] ; and especially to in- 
troduce an r where it may never be trilled, as hrort artery for 
tbrau't aaiu']. The diffioolty experienced by northerners, who 
ave always read a, uas (a, i«)=[aA, uo] in their dialect, to retrain 
!&om writing a had nut inst^ of (u' baad nuot) is very great in- 
deed. It has been a source of very great trouble to myself in 
deciphering dialectal writing sent to me. Yet it is absohitely 
necessary to use [a, u] in Ihe senses familiar in the middle, west, 
and south of England^ and in received speech. Since also only 
one of the two vowel-sounds [u, uu] usually occurs in the accented 
syllables of any speaker (though both may often be heard, if pro- 
perly sought for, in the same locality), there is a constant tendency 
in beginners to use [u] for their own sound, whatever it may be, 
and to consider [uu] as some mysterious sound which they have not 
fiiUy grasped. Thus northern writers have constantly confused 
fuu uo'], occasioning teriible confusion and tediously evolved recti- 
fications. Again, there is a veiy strong tendency to consider [ee, 
ai, aa, au, oa, oo] as necessarily long, instead of being in dialectal 
writing necessarily short, unless marked as long. It is this which 
renders the use of [maan] objected to, because it would be read 
[maa-n] at first. There is the same difficulty in reading [i*, e*, a*, 
o', u', UO'] as long, as in [ti'h*, te'h', ba'th, o'd, bu-n, shuo'h*], 
representing regular sounds of tear n., tear v., burn^ surs^ and pro- 
vincial sounds of Bath, old. Gh*eat care must be t£^en with th^se 
quantities. Scotch [meet] is not English {mee*t], and [ee] short 
and [i'] long occur in Dorset. Anotiber difficulty anaes from the 
constant tendency to write initial h where the dialectal speaker 
is totally unconscious of its existence, and similarly wh when only 
[w] ia said. Kay, many persons will dialectally insert A, why 
where there was not even the excuse of old speUing, aa hum for 
run in Somersetshire, where simple [u*n]>"(eon) is often, if not 
always, uttered without the least trace of either A or r. 

These are some of the rocks on which beginners founder. There 
is another to which I would draw particular attention. A beginner 
is apt to vary the glossic signs, to introduce new ones, either new 
combinationBi or accented yarieties, or even to give new meanings 
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to combinationfl already employed for sounds which he has not con- 
sidered. This mutilation of a system which it has taken years of 
thought and practice to perfect, by one who just begins to use it, 
has I trust only to be deprecated, in order to be prevented. Writers 
may of course use any system of spelling of their own invention 
which they please, but when one has been elaborated with great 
care to meet an immense number of difficulties, so that even a single 
change involves many changes, and perhaps deranges the whol^ plan 
of construction, writers should either me it ae presented^ or not at all. 
I feel that I have a right to insist on this, and I should not have 
done so, had not occasion been given. 

There is one porut which causes great diffi:culty, and for which 
no provision has yet been made. I allude to diaUetal intonation. 
The principal elements of this are lengthy force^ and pitch. 

The Yowel and oonaonant quantity the mediom pitch, and then a wavy line 

has been proTided for. proceeding aboTe and below it, more or 

Syllahie qt$antity is made np of a less, as the pitch rises or falls. This, 

number of vowel and consonant quan- for printing, might readily be inter- 

tities of marked differences. To go preted as a scale, o being the middle 

into this minntely requires a scale of line, 1, 2, 8, 4 distances below, and 

ItHffth, and those who choose may em- 6, 7, 8, 9 distances above it. 
ploy the numerical system already given All these additional marks should 

(1131, <^. But for rapid writing, an either be in pencil or differently coloured 

underlined series like . : | — = + ink, and should in print form different 

^ + will be most useful, to be reduced lines of figures above and below the 

to figures afterwards. This may also writing, commencing with the letters 

apply to syUablee generally. Here the L, F, r, to shew that length, force, and 

medium length is 0, or is left unmarked, pitch are respectively used, and for each 

the four shorter degrees are . : | — , the scale of 9, of which 6 is the mean, 

and the four loneer are = 4 T 4I. should be used. 
This is abundant for most purposes. No writer should attempt to use 

Fifrce also requires a series or scale, these fine indications without con* 

as already suggested (1130, ii^,but the siderable practice upon his own pro- 

mosical jterms and signs there adduced nunciation, putting by his writing for 

are more generally known. some days, and then seeing whether it 

Fiteh cannot oe accurately given, is sufficient to recall the facts to his 

The simplest mode that suggests itself own consciousness. Of course till he 

to me is to draw a straight line is able to do this, he cannot h<^ to 

above the line of writing, to represent convey them to others. 

Lastly, quality of tone is of importance. The dialectal writer 
remembers how the Johnny or Betty who spoke the words used 
them at the time, but they were mixed up with personal as well as 
local peculiarities of quality of tone, and he can't convey this, or 
convey the tone unqualified. It is like the despair of the engraver 
at not conveying colour. The natwre of quality of tone has only 
recently be^ discovered, and it would be impossible to use the 
necessary technical language, because it would not be understood. 
We are, therefore, reduced to explanatory words, such as hoarse, 
trembling, whining, drawling, straming, and the like. If there is 
a character for any district, &ose who care to convey it should study 
it carefully, and spend, not five minutes, but many hours and days, 
at different intervals, in noting its characteristics and endeavouring 
to describe them in writing. AU kinds of description are difficult 
to write, but descriptions of quality of tone are extremely difficult. 
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Fore$, Vehement, enemtic, mode* 
rate, feeble, piano ; and progreedTe 
increase and diminution of force. 

Tim$, Bapid, qnick, moderate, slow, 
adagio; with progreeriTe acceleration 
and retardation. 

Sxffrenum, Whisjier, hoarsenesB, 
falsetto, orotund, plaintive, tremor, pro- 
longation, sudden break, laughter, 
chuckling, joy, weeping, sobbiuf, effect 
of distance, straining or effect of strong 
effort, staccato, sostenuto, sympathetic, 
imitative, expressive pause, sadness, 
panting respiration, audible inspiration, 
sighiog or sudden audible expiration. 



Mr. Melville Bell, in his ^ New Elu. 
cidation of the Principles of Speech 
and Elocution," (first edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1849, p. 299), a book Ml of 
thoughtful and practical suggestions, 
gives the foUowinjg summary of points 
to be borne in mind when repreeenta- 
tions of individual utterance are given. 
The symbols are here omitted. 

Iniexion. Simple, separately rising 
or falling from middle tone; compound, 
wavingly rising and fidling, or falling 
and rising from middle tone. 

Modulation, Conversations! or middle 
key, with a high and higher, and a low 
and lower; and progressive elevation 
and depression. 

No. 6. DiALBCTAL YoWBL BbLATIONS. 

« 

i. /. OrimmU Vmot of the Vowel Belatiom in the Teutonic Languagee, 

Jacob Grimm, after haying passed in reyiew the literary yowel 
systems of the Teutonic languages, proceeds (D.G.P, 527) with 
freer breath {freierei atkem$) to reyiew the relations of quantity 
(quantitdt), quality {qwdiUU), weakening {jickto(Uhung\ breaking 
{(rechung), transmutation {unUaut)^ premutation {ablaut), and pro- 
nunciation {au9Bprach$). On the relations of sound and writing he 
says {ih, p. 679): — 

'' Writing, coarser than sounds can neither completely come up to 
it at any standing point, nor, from its want of flexibility, at all times 
eyen follow up the trail of fluent speech. .The yery fact that all 
European nations receiyed an historical alphabet, capable of ex- 
pressing the peculiarities of their sounds with more or less exact- 
ness, threw difficulties in the way of symbolisation. An attempt 
was gradually made to supply defleiencies by modifying letters. 
As long as this supplement was neglected or failed, writing appeared 
defectiye. But while thus yielding to sound, writing in return acts 
beneflcially on its preseryation. Writing Axes sound in its essence, 
and preseryes it from rapid decay. It is easily seen that purity and 
certainty of pronunciation are closely connected with the adyance 
of ciyilisation and the propagation of writing. In popular dialects 
there is more osciUation, and deyiations of dialects and language 
generally are chiefly due to want of cidtiyation among the people. 
The principle of writing by sound is too natural not to haye been 
applied by eyery people when flrst reducing its language to writing. 
But it would be improper {ungerecht) to repeat it constantly, because 
writing would then alter in eyery century, and the connection of 
literature with history and outiquity would be lost. If modem 
Greek, French, and English orthography were regulated by their 
present pronunciation, how insupportable and unintelligible they 
would appear to the eye ! My yiew is that the yarious German 
Languages had means of representing all essential yowel-sounds, and 
employed them by no means helplessly. But it would be absurd 
{th^rieht) to measure the old pronunciation by the present standard, 
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« 

and unieasonable (unhiUig) to throw the whole acuteness of gram- 
matical analysifl on to the practical aim of orthography." 

It is not pleasant to differ from a man who has done such good 
work for language, and especially for the branch of languages to 
which our own belongs, that it would be difficult to conceive the 
state of our philology without his labours. But Grimm was essen- 
tially a man of letters. Language to him was a written ciystallisa- 
tion, not a living growing organism. Its stages as ah^ady recog- 
nized by writing, he could and did appreciate in a manner for 
which we are aU deeply grateM, but having reached his own stage, 
he conceived that the new languages were to remain in their present 
form, for the eye of future generations. The very languages which 
he cites to shew the insupportability of reinstalling the old principle, 
'' write by soimd," are the most glaring European instances of its* 
necessity. It is only by much study that we acquire a conception 
of what living Greek, French, and English actually are, below the 
thick mask of antique orthography which hides their real features. 
If we had not an opportunity of acquiring their sounds, we should 
make the absurdest deductions respecting them. We have no oc- 
casion to go further than Grimm's own investigations of the relations 
of English vowels {thid. pp. 379-401) for tins purpose. Having 
nothing to bridge over the gap between Anglosaxon and the English 
of modem pronouncing dictionaries, which shew only the net result 
respecting the literary form of a single dialect, he was entirely 
unable to see the relations of the different vowel-sounds. Not- 
withstanding even all the previous investigations in the present 
work, the relations cannot yet be securely traced, and nothing more 
than indications can here be attempted. 

So far from a crystallised orthography fixing pronunciation, it 
disguises it, and permits all manner of sounds to be fitted to the 
same signs, as the various nations of China use the same literary 
language with mutually unintelligible varieties of speech. It is 
not orthography, but intercommunication, the schoolmaster, and social 
pressure to which we owe our apparent uniformity of pronunciation. 
Our medieval spelling was contrived by ecclesiastics familicyr with 
Latin, who tried to use Romance letters to express Teutonic sounds, 
of course only approximatively, and were able to indicate native 
variety but vaguely. I have sJready attempted to shew what would 
be the effect of trying even a more complete alphabet for represent- 
ing received pronunciation (1245, e), and I have propounded the list 
of sounds which are apparently required for dialectal writing 
(1262, b). If we were to confine ourselves to a mere Latin alphabet, 
the result would be altogether insufficient. The orthography used 
by local writers of the present day, founded on the received pronun- 
ciation as they conceive it, still con^ises many vowel-sounds, and 
makes perfect havoc of the diphthongs. Eor tiie older state of our 
language, and in the same way for the other Teutonic languages, we 
have to work up through a similar slough of despond. Hence the 
vowel relations on which Grimm dwells in the chapter just cited are 
comparatively insecurely based, and must be accepted as the very 
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beet result that could then be reached, but not as the best attainable 
as phonology advances. 

But coming from the dead to the living, — ^from the letters adapted 
by learned priests from Latin to Anglosaxon and old English, and 
more or less mdely followed by paid and unlearned scriveners 
(249, d. 490, e), to the language as actually spoken by and among 
our peasantry, — the problem is very different. Our crystallised 
orthc^raphy has not affected the pronunciation of these men at all. 
They feel tiiat they have nothing in common with it, that they can- 
not use it to write their own language, but that it represents a way 
of speech they have to employ for "the gentry," as well as they 
can. This imitation of ''quality talk'' is not dialectal, and is 
reaUy mispronunciation, of the same character as a foreigner's.^ 
The dialectal speakers are in fact foreigners in relation to book- 
speakers. Although we are obliged to refer their sounds to those oi 
received speech present or past, yet this la only as a help to our own 
ignorance. Nfo proper classification is possible without a knowledge 
of the individuals, and that has, in this case, yet to be collected. 
The results gathered in Mr. Murray's book on Scotch, and in the 
present chapter, are quite unexampled for English. They are far 
too few and too uncertain for scientific results. They can only lead 
up to theories which will guide future research ; but they serve to 
open out a method which, when generally applied, cannot but prove 
of the highest philological value. The pronunciation of each 
district has to be separately appreciated, in connection with a well- 
chosen and well-arranged system of words. Of course grammatical 
and other considerations wUl also have to be weighed, but, from the 
nature of my subject, I confine myself strictiy to phonology. Yet 
the formation of such a test vocabulary is, in fact, the smallest 
portion of the task. The discovery of the dialectal sounds of the 
words it contains for any one distnct, is a work of very great time 
and labour, even when the collector has much phonetic Ibiowledge 
and practice. He must be a person long accustomed to the soun(k, 
one before whom the dialect people speak freely ; and he must be 
able to write them down when heard. There are numerous country 
clergymen, country attorneys, country surgeons, country school- 
masters, who are in a position to hear the sounds freely, but they 
seldom note them. They have seldom the philological education 
which leads them to consider these " rude " sounds and phrases of 
any value ; and when they take them up as a local curiosity, they 
are generally unaware of their comparative value, and waste time 
over etymological considerations of frequently the crudest kind. 
But they are most supremely ignorant of phonology, and have not 
the least conception of how to write sounds consistently, or of how 

^ We Bhall haTe occarion to see how Scottish pronnnciation of BnglitK, as 

the desire of ** talking fine " produces distinguished from the Teraacalar, of 

certain modes of speech in towns, and which Mr. M array gires an acconnt 

examples of three kinds used in York- {op, cit. p. 138), is an instance of a 

shire will be famished, through the similar kind. But none of these belong 

kindness of Mr. C. C. fiobinson. The to natural pronunciatioii proper. 
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to use a consistent alphabet when presented to them. Even those 
who have been partially educated by the use of Mr. I. Pitman's 
phonetic shorthand and phonetic printing/ are not up to the yagaiies 
of dialectal speech, and make curious blunders, though happy am I 
to find such workers in the field. If I am fortunate enough, how- 
ever, to discover any who have advanced as feu: as Bell's Visible 
Speech, or Murray's South Scottish Dialects, I begin to have great 
confidence. But even then the habit of strict writing is so slowly 
acquired, that slips frequently occur, and I have in no case been 
able to obtain information without considerable correspondence about 
it, raising points of difficulty and explaining differences, and 
worrying myself and my Mends with questions of detail.' 

The present considerations have been suggested by an examination 
of the dialectal specimens which follow. Those which are couched 
in the ordinary orthography, and which I could not get natives to 
read to me, are such uncertain sources of information, that I have 
been able to make them available only by guessing at sounds through 
information otherwise obtained, and from a general sense of what ti^e 
writers must have meant. But, of course, I was at first liable to 
the same sources of error as a Frenchman reading English, with not 
quite so much information on the soimds as is given in an ordinary 
grammar. I feel considerable confidence in those specimens which 
I print at once in palaeotype. I could not have interpreted them 
into this form, if the information I had received had not been 
rendered tolerably precise. Of course there will be many errors 
left, but I hope that the specimens are, as a whole, so far coirect 
as to form something like firm footing for scientific theory. The 
names of each of the kind friends who have helped me in this work 
will be given in due order. But I wish generally to express my 
great obligations to them for their assistance, wi^out which thu 
chapter would have entirely coUapsed. It was a work of great 
labour to all of them, and was sometimes rendered under very 
trying conditions. 

Grimm specifies quantity, quality, weakening, breaking, transmu- 
tation, and premutation. 

Of these promtdaiion — such as the grammatical vowel change in 
(stq, s8Bq, S9q), or (st'q, saq, suq) — ^has no phonological interest in 
this work, and will therefore be passed over. 

Transmutation in German is prospective, and consists in the change 
of vowel-sound in a word, when a syllable is added containing a 
vowel of another character. It may also be retrospeeiive, when a 
sound is reduced to conformity with one that precedes. In one form 
or the other, this remarkable phenomenon runs through many 



1 See Buprii, pp. 1182-5. 

> la the case of the comparatiTe 
example giren below, I have often had 
to send a paper of 60 or 60 (in one 
case 1 17) ^nestionB before I oonld make 
nie of the information giTen. And even 
then it waa difficolt to frame them in- 
telligibly, io as to lead to a reply whioh 



should really giye me information. And 
my first ** examination paper" had 
frequently to be supplemented by a 
second one on the answers to the nrst 
I can only be thankful to the patience 
of correspondents, mostly personally 
unknown to roe, who submitted to this 
tedious infliction. 
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languages; it is marked in Polish and Hungarian, more than 
in German, and is the basis of the Gaelic vowel rule (52, d). The 
essence of prospective transmutation consists in the consciousness of 
the speaker that a vowel of a certain kind is going to follow, so 
that his preparation for that vowel, while his organs are arranged 
for a dLSerent one, produces a third sound, more or less different 
firom both.^ This consciousness cr3rstallLses afterwards into pedantic 
rules, which remain after all action of the consciousness has long 
disappeared. Not having observations on the English dialects in 
reference to this phenomenon sufident to reduce it to rule, I pass it 
over. 

Quality refers to the difference of vowels, and, in Grimm especi- 
ally, to their generation, as it were, from three original short vowels 
(a, i, u). This generation is, I fear, a theory principally due to 
the imperfection of old alphabetic usages. My experience of un- 
cultured man does not lead me to the adoption of any such simple 
theory, although, as already observed (51, a), like the theory of the 
four elements, it is of course based upon real phenomena, and still 
possesses some value. It is singular that Grimm compares this 
vowel triad to a colour triad of a curious description, and the 
means, (e, o), inserted between the extremes (i, a) and (a, u), to 
other colours, after an analogy which I find it difficult to follow, 
thus {op. eiL p. 33) : 

( i e a o n ) 

red yeUow wkiU blue black 

( 6i 6i in lu ) 

orange rote asure violet 

These are mere fancies, unfounded in physics,' based upon nothing 
but subjective feeling, and yielding no result. The qualitative 
theory which we now possess is entuely physical, depending upon 
pitch and resonance. 



^ See the remarkable instances from 
modem Sanscrit pronanciation (1138, b\ 
1139, b), Grimm curioosly enough starts 
the conception that this transmutation 
(umlaut) nad some analogy with the 
change of old S into later K (cp, eit, p. 
84, note). 

' If we adopt the yihrational or nn- 
dulatory theory of light, then there is 
this analogy heUveen colour and pitch, 
that both depend upon the number of 
vibrations of the corresponding medium 
(luminous ether and atmospheric air) 
performed in one second. In this case 
red is the lowest, blue (of some kind) 
highest in pitch, preen being medial. 
Kow Towels, as explained on (1278, 0), 
may be to a certain degree arranffel 
according to natural pitch ; and in this 
case (i) is the highest, (a) medium, and 
(u) lowest. Hence the physical analo- 
gies of vowel and light are (i) blae, (a) 



green, (u) red, and I believe that these 
are even subjectively more correct than 
Grimm's, where white (presence of 
all colours) and black (absence of all 
colours) actually form part of the scale. 
But physically white would be analo- 
gous to an attempt to utter (i, a, u) at 
once, producing utter obliteration of 
vowel effect ; and the sole analogue of 
black would be—silence ! Again, even 
his diphthongs, considered as mixtures 
of pigments, are singular. With mix- 
tures of colours he was of course un- 
acquainted. The orange from red and 
yellow will pass, but rose from red 
and white (pale red), asure from white 
and black v^j)* ^^^^ ^rom red and 
black (dirty brown), are remarkable 
failures. Could Jacob Grimm have 
been colour-blind? Dugald Stewart, 
who rested much of his theory of beauty 
on colour, was himself colour-blind 1 

81 
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Wedkming oonsiflts, according to Giimm, in '' an unaccountable 
diminishing of vowel content" {doM auweilen okns alUn anlau dir 
gehaU der voeaU gemindert mrd, ibid. p. 541). The expreflsion is 
entirely metaphorical, and is nnintelligible withont explanation. 
To Grimm, yowcIb hare weight, (i) being the lightest, (n) the 
heaviest, and (a) intennediate, so that (a) may be regarded as a 
diminished (u), and (i) as a weakened (n) and (a). This, however, 
belongs to promntation, and he dwells chiefly on a vowel being 
" obscured" fgHrUhtJ into some nearly related one, comparing ags. 
staf, bac, craft ; engl. staff, back, craft ; fries, stef, bek, loeft, where 
there is no transmutation. He finds a similar change of a to o. He 
seems to confine the term weakening to these changes. 

Breaking is introduced thus {ib, p. 32) : "A long vowel grows 
out of two short vowels, but the confluence of two short vowels does 
not always produce a long one. For if the two short ones combine 
without doubling their length, but leave it single, they give up a 
part of their fnU natural short quantity, and, on addition, only 
make up the length of the single short quantity. These may be 
called hrokm vowels (jehroehene voeaie), without particularizing the 
nature of the fraction. Assuming the full shoit vowel to be a 1, 
the long would be —1 +1— 2 ; the broken =i^+J or J+J or f +i 
«sl." And then in a note he has the extraordinary statement 
quite upsetting all -physical notions, and shewing the mere literary 
character of his investigations : '* This breaking of vowels is like 
the aspiration of consonants" ! (t^t^. p. 33.) Grimm considers break- 
ing mainly due to the action of a following r, A ; his classical in- 
stances are Gothic bafran faura, and, which are for us the most 
important, the ags. ea, eo, ie, from which he entirely separates ags. 
ed, eo, i^, considering the latter to be diphthongs having more than 
the unit length, and hence different frx>m his broken vowels. 

There remains qtianlitg. "Yowela are either short or lot^i a 
diflcrence depending on the time within which they are pronounced. 
The long vowel has double the measure of the short." {ibid. p. 32.) 
We are evidently here on the old, old footing, the study of books — 
not speakers. 

ii. On Vwfd Quantity in Living Speech. 

The late Prof. Hadley very properly blamed me, in reviewing the 
first and second parts of this work (down to p. 632), for not having 
paid sufficient attention to quantity as marked in Anglosaxon works, 
and especially in Orrmin.^ With this it is not now the proper place 



^ His critique, which appeared in the 
Iforth American Beview for April, 1870, 
pp. 420-437, has been reprinted in a 
Tolnme of '* Kssays Philological and 
Critical, selected from tbe papers of 
James Hadley, LL.D. New York, 
1873,*' pp. 240-262. It was the 
earliest notice of my work in the Eng- 
lish language, and contains the jn*lg- 
mrnt of a profonnd scholar, who had 
fidrly studied the first foor chapters, and 



cursorily looked over the next two. 
He begins by giving an • account of 
palaeotype. He disputes some of my 
conclusions from my own data, and 
considers that long a could not hayo 
been broader than (aefle), " at the open* 
ing of the sixteenth century," (p. 247)» 
nor that longMwassubstantially different 
from its present sound ^p. 250). Be 
confesses to "some feelmg of doubt, 
if not skepticism," as to my ''whole 
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to deal, bat I would remark on the essential difference between the 
letter-length and the speech-length of yowek, consonants, and syl- 
lables. The sound of what is recognized as tiie same syllable lajsts 
a longer or shorter time, accordiag to the wish or feeling of the 
qteaker. The difference of length does not change its dictionary 
significance, but occasionally (much less, however, than alterations 
of pitch and quality of tone, which usually accompany the various 
degrees of koigth), practically modifies its meaning considerably to 
the listener. And this syllabic length may be analysed, as alraeuly 
partly explained (1131, i. 1146, 3), iuto the lengths of the several 
vowelB, the several consonants, and the several glides between these 
parts two and two. The length of the glides is usually thrown out 
of consideration. But it is often a question to me how much is due 
to one and how much to* the other. In received speech the so-caUed 
long vowels are all different in quiedity from tiie so-called short 
vowels ; and hence when a Scotchman, for example, gives a short 
pronunciation to any of the so-called long vowels, in places where 
the southerner uses his corresponding short vowel, which is altogether 
different in quality, the laUer blames the former for pronouncing 
the southern short vowel long ! 

Thi» connection of quality with quantity makes it difficult for a 
speaker of received pronunciation to determine the real length of 
vowel-sounds used by dialectal speakers. I find my own ear con- 
stantiy at fault, and I have no doubt that many of my corre^n- 
dents are not to be implicitiy trusted in matters of quantity. But 
the length of the glides, the different action of voiced and voiceless 
consonants on preceding vowels, the holding and not holding of 
those consonants, and Mr. Sweet*s rule for final consonants ( 1 145, d% 
also materially interfere, not merely with practical observation, but 
with theoretical determination, in many cases, no doubt, our crude, 
rough way of indicating the quantity of a vowel as (a, aa), must 
often be considered as marking merely a temporary feeling due 
rather to the consonant than to the vowel. We have no standard 
of length, no means even of measuring the actual duration of the 
extremely brief sounds uttered. A long vowel in one word means 
something very different from a long vowel in another. In the 
case of diphthongs the lengths of the elements are entirely com- 
parative among one another, and bear no assignable relation to the 
Iffligths of adjoining consonants or of vowels in adjoining syllables. 



theory of labiaUsed coiuonantB,'* (p. 
263). And he dwells on my Bhoii- 
oomingswith respect to quantity on pp. 
269-262. ThDB (412, <f) aw is (aa-se), 
hat (ase) — ^he should have said (as) — 
ocouTB (413f ^. Of ooarse the first 
should also be (a'se). On (442, tf) we 
hare fdon) compared with (doon) below. 
The latter is correct, of course, and 

Siiii'doon*) on (442, tT) should, 1 
ink, be (mtsdoo-n). The (laa'vird, 
lareid, de4 forgiiT*, foigiT'eth, forgif - 



ness), suprji, p. 443, should probably be 
riaa'yerd, deed, forgii-y, forgiiTeth, 
Toigii'Tnes). I am sorry to see that 
(dcad'litsbe) for (ddad-liitshe^ occurs on 
?608, ed). Prof. Uadley subsequently 
aid better than criticise; he supple- 
mented my shortcomings, in a paper 
on QuantU^f read before the American 
Philological Association in 1871t re* 
printed in the same Tolume, pp. 263- 
296, of which I hope to give an aoQOunt 
in Cha|p. XII. 
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With Eng^shmen diphthongs may be extremely brief/ and short 
vowels may be pronounced at great length (as in singing) without 
altering the character and signification of the word.' 

The length of vowels in received English is very uncertain. How 
far it is dialectally fixed I will not pretend to say. At times vowels 
are unmistakably lengthened, but this is not frequent. The two 
most careful observers on this point among my kind helpers are 
Mr. Murray for Scotch, and Wc. HaUam fbr iuerbyshire, both of 
whom are acquainted with Mr. Bell*s Visible Speech. Mr. Murray 
makes the Scotch sounds generally short, and occasionally long. 
But he remarks (Dialect of S. S., p. 97) : ''Absolutely «A^, or, as it 
might better be called, ordinary or natural, quantity in Scotch is 
longer than English short quantity, though not quite so long 
as English long quantity; but long quantity in Scotch is 
much longer than long quantity in English. Even in English^ 
quantity differs greatly in absolute length ; for though the vowel- 
sounds in thief, thi&ves, cease, eeee, are considered aU alike long e (ii), 
ihievea and eeee are certainly pronounced with a longer vowel than 
ihief and eeaee. It would, perhaps, be most correct to say that 
Scotch long quantity is like that in eeei, short quantity nearly like 
that in eease. Much here depends on the consonant; see also P^f. 
Ealdeman'« remarks (1191, a. 1192, b'). Mr. Murray also observes 
that something depends in Scotch on the qttality of the vowel itself; 
thus : '' With (ee) and (a), and to a less degree with {e) and (o), 
there is a great tendency to lengthen the short vowel before the 
mutes, and to pronounce egg, ekep, yett, leg, hag, rag, had, hog, dog, 
as (sBSBg, sksdflep, j»8et, beeseg, baag, roag, baod, boog, doog) " {ibtd. 
p. 98). Mr. Hallam, it will be seen, constantly takes refuge in 
medial quantities, lengths decidedly longer than the usual 
English short, and yet not decidedly long. Mr. G. G. B.obin- 
son occasionally does the same, and * all dialectal writers who 
wish to represent quantity with accuracy meet with similar 

^ The old theory made diphthongs native hahitB of speech on even theo* 

essentially long, as made up of two reticians. 

short Towels, yet they did not always ' Since beginning to write these re- 

^ scan " as long, or influence the posi- marks, I heara a man cry ** Saturday," 

tion of the accent as long, in ancient while speaking to a mate on the other 

Greek. And Merkel, a (^rman, says : side of the street. I was not able to 

tiiat ** syllables with tme diphthong determine the quality or quantity of 

haTC always a medial quantity, that is, the first Towel, though the word was 

not fully short, but not capable of pro- repeated, and I thought it oyer for 

lonffotian, as otherwise they would lose some time afterwards. Most persons 

their monosyllabic character,** (Silben would haye written {oB'tdrdee) without 

mit wahren Diphthongen sind stets hesitation, but this is merely the effect 

mtttelzeitig, d.h. nicht ySllig kurs, of old education, which tells them that 

aber auch nicht producibel, sonst geht the first yowel is short and the last 

die EUnsilbigkeityerloren. Phys. Lal»- long, and that (r^ is heard. I took 

tik, p. 322). His true diphthongs are refuge finally in (sah^^^tudv), making 

(fLi,&u,&y,6i, 6u,6y. (iifiri). He con- the first yowel medial, and the two 

nders combinations like (si, bu, oei) to next short and indistinct, though I 

be "alto^ther and under all circum- could not determine their relatiyo 

stances dissyllabic, and to have no claim lengths, the (^t) decidedly dental, the 

at all to be considered diphthongs '* (d) not certain, the quality of the first 

{ib. p. 126), which shews the effect of yowel (ah) not satismctorily fixed. 
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diffiotdtieBy wbicli do not &il to occur in other languages aim 
(618, a). We are not properly in a condition to appreciate a pn>- 
nunciation, which, like the ancient Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, 
marked length so distinctly as to make it the basis of yerse-rhythm, to 
the exclusion of alterations of pitch and force.^ At any rate, our own 
spoken quantities are very different from musical length, and the ex- 
Ireme yariety of musieal length which composers will assign to the 
parts of the same word at different times^rves to shew to what a 
small extent fixed length is now appreciated. As regards myself, 
although I often instinctively assign long and short vowels in writing 
to different words, yet when I come to question myself carefully as 
to the reasons why I do so, I find the answers in general very 
difficult to give, and the more I study, the less certainly I feel. 

That there are differences of length, no one can doubt. That 
those lengths are constant, either relatively or absolutely, cannot be 
affirmed.' There is naturally a great difficulty in prolonging a 
sound at the same piteh and with the same quality of tone. Are 
vowel qualities ever purely prolonged ? Does not the quality, as 
well as confessedly the pitdb of spoken vowels, alter on an attempt 
to produce them ? Are not aU appreciably longer vowel qualities 
reiuly gliding, that is, insensibly altering qualities, so that the com- 
mencing and ending qualities are sensibly different? Such combi- 
nations as Mr. Hallam's Derbyshire f ii, ^u) may possibly rather 
belong to this category than to that of intentional diphthongs. If 
we were to examine carefully what is really said, we should, I think, 
have to augment the number of such phenomena considerably. The 
London (m'j, oo^ta) are cases of a similar kind.' To retain the vowel 
quality for a sensible time requires an unnatural fixity of muscle, 
and consequently relaxations constantly occur, which alter the 



1 Ky short experience of Mr. Gupta's 
onantitatiTe proaimoiation of Sanscrit 
(1139, a) makes me feel it biehly de- 
sirable uiat the reading of Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Persian qnantitatiYe rene, 
by learned natires, shonld be aocnratelT 
stadied. Italian and Modem Orees 
reading of dassios leads to no resnlt, 
because the tme feeling for qoantity 
has there died ont. But it really pre- 
vails in the East. In France, some 
writers dwell much on Quantity ; others, 
like M. F61iae^ drop umost ul expres- 
sion of quantity, as in theexample, supriL 
p. 827. We hare nothing in ordinary 
Southern English at all answering to 
the prolongations made by Mr. G^pta 
in Sanscrit, or Mr. Murray in Scotch. 
If persons really observe the relatlTe 
time they employ in uttering Greek and 
Latin syllables, and especially unac- 
cented long syllables^ they will, 1 thmk, 
be struck by the great difficult^ of con- 
stantly and appreciably exhibiting the 



effects of quantity, so as to make them 
9 guide to rhyuun. This is more 
especially felt when numerous long 
syllables come in close succession, as 
in the following lines from the begin- 
ning of the first Satire of Horace : 
Qui fit JfiBcenSs, ui iiSmd, quam fibi 

soWem — 
Contentfu ffva^P teude^ iff versa s^ 

qaen^Ss — 
! for^nSti merdLtSres, gravis aitnls — 
ConMi mercfttor, nAvijn JwettmAhim 

austcis — 
where the long vowel is marked as 
usual, the short vowel is left unmarked, 
and position is indicated by italicising 
the determining consonants. 

' Not in such living languages as I 
have had an opportunity of examining, 
not even in Magyar, as I heard it, 
although its poets profess to< write 
quantitative metres occasionally. 

3 See the remarks on 9uffra9tur$9 m 
iv. below* 
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▼owel qmiHty. Again, the preparatioii for tlie following consonant 
acts so strongly upon the nerves vhich are directing the formation 
of the vowel, that theyeeaae to persist in the action, and insensihly 
modify it, producing other changes of quality, in a manner with 
which we are familiar as the action of a consonant on the preceding 
vowel. But it may he said, although these alter the quality as it 
proceeds, the ear recognises the intention to continue the original 
quality, and gives credilfor its continuance. The credit is fiieely 

f'lven in received speech, as judged hy a received orthography, 
ut in dialectal speech we have no such assistance. We have to 
treat the dialect as an unwritten language, and discover what is said 
without reference to orthography, that is, without reference to what 
learned men in olden time thought would be the most practical way 
of approaching to the representation of sounds of otfir dialects by 
means of symbols whose signification had been fixed by still older 
writers in totally different languages. This drives us at once from 
books to nature, which is very hard for Uterary men, but is, I 
believe, the only way of giving reafity to our investigations. As 
long as we do net check literature by observation, as long as we 
continue to take the results of old attempts at representing observa* 
tions,^ as absolutely correct, as starting-points for 'all subsequait 
theory, we lay ourselves open to risks of error sufficient to entirely 
vitiate «ur conclusions. Much harm has already been done in theo- 
retically restoring the marks for long and short vowels in Anglo- 
saxon, in printing diplomatically with theoretic insertions, in 
systematising an oiikogniphy which was not yet understood.* Our 
Teal knowledge of the ancient lengths of these vowels consists in 
the analogies of other languages and the present changes. And 
these seem to be much affected by the already-mentioned difficulties 
of retaining the same quality of tone while endeavouring to prolong 
the sound. But to obtain a real knowledge of long and short 
vowels, we shall have to study languages in which difference of 
length, independently of difference of quality, is significant, and in 
which quantity forms the basis of rhythms. 

^ Thif if apt to be forgotten. At the old loribe may be, it ii still the only 

some early time, ivhen phonetic know- information we haye, and, as such, 

ledge was icomparafiveiy small, or the ought to be made generally aooetsiUe 

iieoB8Stty«<rf disoriminaiii^ sounds waa in a reliable form.'* Preface to King 

not strongly felt, alpheCetio writing Alfred's West-Saxon Yersion of Ore- 

waa oomfNintiTely ragne, and, more- gory's Pastoral Care, by JS. Sweet, p. 

•var, it 80 happens that alphabets in- nii, an edition in which the new 

vented for languages with one set of meUiod re<^uired for Anglo-Saxon study 

vowels have been used for languages is well initiated. When a young man 

with a totaDy different set. How much like Mr. Sweet is capable of doing such 

languages wus differ will be seen at work aa this, what may we not hope 

the endof the next sub-number iii. But from his maturer years. Hisaoennite 

still the writing wm$ based on obserra- knowledge of phonetics, and his care- 

tion, such as it was. ftil powers of obsenration, to which 

' ** AU alteration fai the text of a frequent allusion has been made in 

MS., hewcTer plausible and dever, is these pages, lead ua to expect the best 

nothing else but a sophistication of the results hereafter, if he only haye oppor- 

eyidenceatitifountaiii-head: howeyer tunity to do the work he is so well 

imperfect tiie information conyeyed by qualified to produce. 
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The net resnlt for oar present inyestigations on English dialects 
is t^t all quantities here marked must be taken as proTisional, that 
too much weight must not be attributed to the separation of long 
and shorty and that in general a certain medial length may be 
assumed, which, when marked shorty must not be much prolonged, 
and when marked long, must not be much shortened. But allow- 
ances must always be made for habit of speech, for intonation and 
drawling, for the grammatical collocation of the word,^ for emphasis 
and accent or force of utterance, for ''broadness'^ and ^< thinness" 
of pronunciation, — all of which materially influence quantity, — as 
well as for those other points of difficulty already dwelt upon, and 
many of which are characteristic of speech in different districts. 
But for the practical writing of dialects, we must continue to make 
a separation of short and long, if for nothing else, at any rate as an 
indication of glides (1146, b). When we write [meet-]— (mit), we 
seem to shut up the rowel too tightly, owing to the action of the 
consonant. This is not usual to the Scot, who says [m:eet]>"(miH). 
Hence we hear the Scot say [mee't]»(miit), and when he really 
lengthens, as in thievss (thiiTz)»>rthee'yz], we almost seem to want 
an extra sign, as [th:'eeyz]«»(th]?Tz). fx>r dialectal writing we do 
much if we keep two degrees, and use the long vowel really to mark 
a want of tightness in the glide on to the following consonant. The 
real value of our longs and shorts must not be taken too accurately. 
The writer had better give "imJlrH impression than his last, for the last 
has been subjected to all manner of modifying influences. We 
have simply nothing left like the quantity of quantitative languages. 

iii. On Vowel QnMUiy and Us Gradatiom. 

The fluditjf of a tone is that which distinguishes notes of the 
same pitch, when played on different musical instruments. It is by 
quality of tone that we know a flute from a fiddle, organ, piano, 
harp, trombone, guitar, human voice. Prof. Helmholtz discovered 
that there exist simple tones, easily producible,' but not usually, 
heard in nature, and tiiat the tones which generally strike the ear are 
eampaundf made up of several simple tones heard or produced at the 



^ Many English dialects, like 
Hebrew, lengthen Towels " in the 
pause/* i^. at the dose of a phrase or 
sentence. 

s A tuning fork gires nearly a simple 
tone ; when held over a box of proper 
length, it produces a really simple tone. 
A e tuning fork, struck and held over 
the opening of any cylindrical vessel, 
tumbler, jar, wide-mouthed bottle, about 
six inches deep, will produce the re- 
quired tone. The vessel may be tuned 
to the fork, by adding water to shorten 
it, aud thus shaipen the tone, and by 
|NKrtly covering the aperture to flatten 
it. A jar thus tuned to e may be easily 
tuned to the a tuning fork below it, by 
ftill Airther covering the mouth. It if 



interesting to observe how suddenly the 
resonance changes from dull to bright. 
Erery one who wishes to understand 
the vowel theory should study the flzit 
and second parts of Prof. HelmhoUi's 
('IS I, dj Die Lehre Ton den Tonemp- 
nndungen, 3rd ed., Brannschweip^, 1870, 
pp. 689. A translation of thu work 
mto English is at present engaging a 
large portion of my time, ana 1 hope 
that it will be published at the close of 
1874 by Messrs. Longman, for whom 
I am writing it, under the title : On 
the Seneations of J\me ae a phyeudop* 
eal bMiefor the theory of mneie. It 
is one of the most beantifhl treatises 
on modem science, and is written pur- 
posely ia a generally intelligible style. 
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same time. The relative pitclies of those tones, that is, the lelatiTe 
numbers of complete vibrations of the particles of air necessary to 
produce them, made within the same time, are always those of the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and so on, 1 representing the pitch of the 
lowest simple tone, which the ear receives practically as that of the 
whole compound tone. The quaUty of the compound tone depends 
on the relative foree or loudness of its component simple tones, and 
this relative force is dependent on the mode of production. Now, 
in the case of the vowels, the mode of production resembles that of 
the French horn. In that instrument a hemispherical cup is pressed 
tight on the lips, which are closed. Wind is forced from tho chest, 
opening the lips, which immediately close by their elasticity, assisted 
by the pressure of the rim of the cup, and this action being repeated 
with great rapidity, puffs of air come in regular succession into the 
cup or mouth-piece, and are transmitted through a small hole at 
the opposite extremity into a long tube (27 feet long nearly), the 
contents of which form a rewnanee ehamher^ which is naturally only 
able to resound to certain simple and compound tones. The puffs of 
the lips are not sufficientiy rapid generally, on account of their 
want of elasticity, to produce the tones of the long tube itself^ but 
they are able to set the air within it in motion, and the action of 
this confined air is powerful enough to make the lips vibrate properly. 
The tube can only give certai^ tones, dependent on the force of the 
impulse given by the lips ; but by introducing the hand and arm 
at the bdl-like opening of the tube, the shape of the resonance 
chamber is altered, and new tones can be produced, not however so 
bright and distinct as the others. Now, in the human voice, a pair 
of elastic bands or chords, pressed closely together in the larynx, serve 
the purpose of the lips, and produce the puffs of air, wtitch pass 
through the upper part of the cartilaginous box (often nearly closed 
by its lid, the epiglottis) into a resonance chamber answering to the 
tube of the hom,^ which can have its shape marvellously altered by 
means of the muscles contracting the first part or pharynx, the 
action of the uvula in closing or opening the passages through the 
nose, and the action of the tongue and lips, which last much 
resembles that of the introduced hand and arm in the French hom. 
There are, however, some essential points of dissimilarity between 
the two cases. Thus the resonant chambers in speech are small, 
and the resonance is not powerful enough to affect the vibrations of 
the vocal chords, so that the rapidity of the vibrations of these 
chords themselves determines the pitch and the full force of tone, 
while the resonant chambers can only vary the relative force of the 
different simple tones which compose the actual musical tone pro- 
duced. It is entirely upon this variation of force that the different 
vowel effects depend, and, at the risk of being somewhat tedious, I 
shall venture to give some of the acoustical results, because they 

' It is almost imposrible in suob a shape of the reeonanoe tube is mora 

work as the present to aYoid repeti- fully described. It was found, how- 

tions. Some of the present matter ever, insufficient for our present purpose . 

was anticipated on p. 161, where the merely to refer to that passage. 
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have not yet found their way into 

the highest philological interest. 

Suppooe that the puffs of air pro- 
dneed by the Tibrations of the Yocal 
chords produce a Tniidcal note of the 

S*teh known aa B flat, on the seoond 
le of the basB staff. Then (in a way 
explained by Prof. Helmholti by 
means of some of the most recent 
anatomical discoveries of the oonstmo- 
tion of the internal ear, and numerons 
experiments on so-called sympathetic 
tibration), the ear really hears not 
merel]r 1. that simple B flat, bat the 
following among other tones in addi- 
tion to It, namely, 2. the b flat next 
above it, 3. the f above that, 4. the 
next y flat, 5. the if" above that, 6. the 
octave/* above the former y*, 7. a note 
a little flatter than the next tT flat, 8. 
the i^ flat above, 9. the next tone above 
^, 10. the octave d*^ of No. 5, 11. a 
tone not in the scale, a good deal 
sharper than tT' flat, 12. the octave/"' 
of No. 6, 13. a tone not in the scaler 
someyhat flatter than /", 14. the octave 
of No. 7, a HtUe flatter than a'* flat, 
16. the major third tT above r", 16. 
d"* flat, the octave of No. 8, and so on, 
up to 24 or more, sometimes, in the 
human voice, especially when strained, 
where the numoers of vibrations in a 
second necessary to produce the notn 
written, are in proportion to the simple 
numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., of their order. 
These are the tones naturally jprodnoed 
on the B flat French horn. The mode 
of marking musical pitch just used is 
adopted pret^ generally. The capitals 
G, D, £, F, G, A, B, denote the octave 
from the lowest note of the violoncello 
upwards. The small letters e^d^e^f^ g^ 
a, hy the next higher octave, beginning 
on the second space of the bus staff. 
The once-accented letters «*, d^, /, T, 
g\ 0*, Vy the next higher octave, be- 

g'nning at the note on the flrst lerar 
le above the bass and below the treble 
staff. The other higher octaves begin 
at €* on the third space of the treble 
staff; ^ on the second le^ line above 
the treble ; and then tT* is the octave 
to that again. The reader will there- 
fore easily be able to write out tiie 
notes here referred to in ordinary musi- 
cal notation. These are, in fkct, the 
simple tones out of which the compound 
tone heard may be conceived as formed. 
But in ordinary spesking the vocal 
chords do not act so perfectly as in 
singing, and many very high and dis- 
sonant simple tones are also produced. 



philological treafciBeS) and axe of 

Now the effect of the diffisrently- 
shaped resonance chambers formed by 
placing the organs in theproperpositions 
for the different vowels is to make some 
of these louder and some weaker, and 
the joint result gives us the vowel sensa- 
tion. The shape or materials of the 
resonance chamber are quite indifferent. 
Hence it ma^ happen that two or three 
different positions of the mouth may 
produce tne same resonance. If so, 
they will give the same voweL This 
is extremely important, because it shews 
that a prescribed position for a vowel is 
not necessarily tue wdy position, but 
merely a Jtnuwn position, which will 
produce the required effect. It may 
also happen, that if a notation indicates 
a vowel by giving the form of its 
resonance chamber, two different sym- 
bols, though shewing diff^erent forms of 
that chamber, may denote the same 
vowel, because these different resonance 
chambers have the same resonance. 

The resonance of a mass of air de- 
pends upon many conditions which are 
ul understood, and can be calculated 
only in a few cases. Qenerallyit is deter- 
mined by experiment. Prof. Helmholts, 
Dr. Donders, and Dr. Merkel, with 
others, have thus endeavoured to deter- 
mine the resonance of the air in the 
mouth for the vowels which they them- 
selves utter. If we really knew those 
resonances accurately, the vowels would 
be determined. But this is far from 
being the case. We must indeed con- 
sider tiiat these gentlemen pronounce 
the vowels which they write with the 
same letters, in appreciably diflierent 
manners, as the results at which they 
have arrived are materially diffisrent. 
Prof. Helmholti, however, has practi- 
cally applied his result to the artificial 
generation of vo wds. By holding a reed 
pipe tuned to the ^ flat just mentioned 
against a resonance box tuned to 
the same pitch, the result was a Tery 
fair (nu) ; changing the resonance box 
to one tuned an octave higher, to 3' 
flat, the result was (oo) ; chuiging to a 
box tuned another octave higher, to h" 
flat, the result was <* a dose A," per- 
haps (aah), while a box tuned a major 
third higher, to if", gave "a clear A," 
perhaps (aa). fie also obtained various 
grades of (xb, odos, ee, ii), b]jr using as 
resonance boxes glass spheres, inte whose 
external opening glass tubes, fVom two 
to four inches long, were inserted, thus 
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^▼ing a '^double ieioiiuiG«." Thif 
18 a rough imitatian of what really 
takes jplaee in ipeaking. His previoiu 
expenments lead him to beliere thaty 
for hii own North Germaa pronancia- 
tion of the Towek, there are sinffle 
reBonaoeee, namely/ for (un), 5' flat for 
(oo), b" flat for (aa), and double reeon- 
aocee (the lower for the back part of the 
mouth and the throat, and the higher for 
the narrow passage between the tongue 
and hard nalate), namely, d" and g" 
for (bb), /' and IT flat for (§e), / and 
d^ for (ii), f and e^ sharp for ((bcb), 
and/ and /" for (vy). 
But Pro! Helmholts went forther, 



and prodooing the setMi of tonca just da> 
scribed on a series of toning ibrks, whtdi 
were kept in motion by ekctridty, and 
placed before resonance boxes in suck 
awaythathehadcompletecommandoTer 
the intensityof theresonancCfhe actnallr 
made them utter Towels. Let p, n^ff 
/, J^j have their usual musical sense of 
^mnOf mazoforUf forU^ fortitiimOf and 
indicate the loudness of the notes 
under which they are plaoed. The 
notes are exactly one octaye lugber 
than those formerly described. The 
Towels corresponded to the different 
intensities of the tones of the forks 
thus: 
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The Towel («*) was not well pro- 
duced, beoause it was not possible to 
make the small forks corresponding to 
the very high not«s/^\ i^" ftO, r flat» 
sound strongly enough, and still higher 
forks were wanted. For the sama 
reason (ii) could not be got out at all. 
It would hare reouired a much higher 
aeries of forks. The table shews at 
once that (uu) bdonjn to the low, (aa) 
to the middle, and (iQ to the hifh parts 
of the scale. The reader shoum, how* 
erer, caiefolly remember that this table 
gives the relative loudness of the com- 
ponent simple tones Mify when the 
Towels are sung to the pitch h flat, and 
that if this pitw is altered the distribu- 
tion of the loudness would be changed, 
the resonance chamber remaining un- 
altered. It is merely by tiie naiwr^ 
reeoffUtioH of the effects of resonant 
ehambers of nearly the same pitch, 
reinforcing the component simple tones 
of the sound which lie in their neigh- 
bourhood, that Towels are really cna- 
racterised. We need not, therefore, 
be surprised at the Taoneness with 
which tney are habitually SutinpiiBhed. 

If this reinforoement of certain tones 



by the Towels exists in nature, the rein- 
forced tones will excite some of the 
strings of a piano more than others. 
Hence the following strildng and fun- 
damental experiment^ which every one 
liiould try, as it not only artifioially 

Snorates ToweU, but actually exhibits 
e process by which Towels are heard 
in the labyrinth of the ear, where an 
apparatus exirts wonderAilly resembUng 
a microscopical pianoforte, with two 
or three thousand wires. Raise the 
dampen of a piano, and call out a 
Towel sharply and clearly on to the 
sounding-board or wires, pause a 
moment and, after a alight silence 

S'ving the effect of '* hailing fire," 
e Towel will be re-echoed. Be-damp» 
raise dampen, call another Towel, 
pause, and near the echo. Change the 
Towel at pleasure, the echo changes. 
The experiment succeeds beet when the 
pitch of one of the notes of the piano 
IS taken, but the pitch may be the 
same for all the Towels. The echo is 
distinct enough for a room full of 
people to hear at once. The Towel is 
unmistakable ; but, on account of the 
method of tuning pianos, not quite true. 



A vowel then is a quality of fone^ that is, the effect of increasing 
certain of the partial simple tones of which the compound tone 
uttered conaists ; and this augmentation depends on the pitoh of the 
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note or notes to wMch the air inclosed in the month when the 
vowel is spoken wiU best resound. We cannot therefore be sur- 
prised at finding that Towel quality alters sensibly with the pitch 
or height at wluch the Towel is uttered. Thus on singing (ii) first 
to a high and then to a low pitoh, the vowel quality will be found 
to alter considerably in the direction of (tV ), and as we descend very 
low, it assumes a peculiarly groS character, which only habit 
would make us still recoguse as (ii). In faicif the vowel differs 
sensibly from pitch to pitch of the speaker's voice, which also 
varies with age and sex, and other causes, so that what we call our 
vowels are not individuals, scarcely species, but rather genera, 
existing roug^y in the speaker's intention, but at present mainly 
artificially constituted by the habits of writing aad reading. When, 
therefore, these habits are of no avail, as in scientifically examining 
unknown languages and dialects, the listener -fails to detect the 
genus which probably the speaker feels, and hence introduces 
distinctions which the latter repudiates. Also the habits of different 
sets of speakers become so fixed and are so different in themselves, 
that those of one set have possibly many vowels not corresponding 
te those of the other, and hence thev either cannot appreciate them 
at all, or merely introduce approximations which are miEdeading. 
This is one secret of '' foreign accents." We have agreed te oon« 
aider certein vowel qualities as standards from which te reckon 
departures. But we are really not able te reproduce those standards, 
except by such an apparatus as Helmholtz contrived, and even 
then so much depends upon subjective appreciation, which is 
materiallv infimenced by the non-human method of prodiietion, that 
leal standards may be said not te exist. And we are still worse off 
in ability te measure the departures from the standard as shewn hj 
the metaphorical terms we employ te express our feelings. Practi- 
caUy in each country we fSedl back upon ** received pronunciation," 
and how much that differs from person te person, how little there- 
fore it approaches te an accurate standard, has already been shewn 
in § 1 of this chapter. 

A careftd description of the positions 9 positions, manifestly inadeonftte. 

of the tongue and lips in producing But each can be much yaried. Thus, 

towels is of great assistance (25, «), taking (e) as a basis, the tongue mar 

sad practically is sofficient, when re- be a fittle higher (« '), or lower («i), and 

dnoea to a diagrammatic form (p. 14), in any of the three cases the pomt of 

to teach deaf and dumb children to least passase may be advanced (^#), 

pronounce with perfect intelligibility, or retracted (/), thus giving 9 {e, e^, 

as I have witnessed in children taught ^, ^e^ />, ^#i, ,«, ;«', /i) forms to each 

by Mr. Graham Bell and Miss Hall position. Again, the cavity behind the 

(1121, e). Hence the real importance least passage may be entirely widened 

of basing the description or vowels (e), or wiaened only in front of the 

upon the positions of the organ most arches of the soft palate (a^, or only 

generally used in produdne them, behind it («{), or more in front than 

This is Mr. Bell's plan. The dia^ms behind (e^), or more behind than in 

on p. 14 are rough, and eunously front fo}). Snpposing then that the 

enough do not shew the dosure of the cavity had not been paraeularly widened 

nasal passage by the action of the before or in the primary positions, each 

uvula, so that the figures reallj^ repre* one of the preceding 9 forms gives sis 

sent nasalised rowels. They give only (0^ «*, #s, e, e>, Oi), produced 6 times 9, 
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or 64 forms for each one of the orig^inal 9, 
and hence 9 times 54 or 486 forms alto- 
gether. Now on each of these, 5 different 
kinds of *' rounding*' may act, that is, 
eontractiotts of the aperture of the mouth 
as for (a, o, u), or contraction of the 
arches of the pidate, thus (tf^, ^^t ^ ^h 
for some of which distinct signs are 
proyidedy thus (^=9, eo==ce)f or pout- 
ing the lips. This adds 5 times as 
many forms, giving 6 times 486 or 
2916 shapes of the resonance cavity for 
the nine original positions, and these 
are far from all the different shapes of 
the resonance cavity producible without 
the aid of the nose. For example, the 
contraction of the arches of the palate 
may be itself of Tarioiis degrees, and 
may be combined with each of the con- 
tractions of the aperture of the mouth, 
which may or may not be pouted. But 
if we merely add two kinds of nasality, 
the French and Gaelic, as (^a, e,\ we get 
twice as many additional forms, or, 
including the unnasalised, 3 times 2916, 
or 8748 forms, and these, as we have 
seen, are by no means all ; but all these 
are easily written in palaeotype by the 
methods already descnbed. 

Of course these positions do not tell 
the result, but thev tell how to get at 
the result, and in tnis way, as Mr. Bell 
expresses it, they produce Vuible Spneh^ 
and his is the only system which does 
this systematically, — in the forms, 
as well as the conventional meanings, 
of his symbols. To discover the results, 
we must make experiments on ourselves 
— ^taking care to be out of earshot of 
others, because of the unearthly sounds 
we shall produce. It is best to take a 
good breath, and hold a familiar Vowel, 

Now (ii) represents the effect produced with open lips,' the middle 
of the tongue high, the pharynx narrow. It is a thin bad quality 
of tone for the singer, impossible on low notes, that is, its natural 
pitch, or the pitch mostly fayoured by the shape of its resonance 
chamber, is so antagonisitic to low notes, that its character is dis« 
guised, its purity " muddied,'' as it were, by lowering the pitch. 
This '< muddying" is literally the German ''triibung," and may 
be termed '' obscuration." 



such as (ii, aa, uu^ at the most com- 
fortable pitoh as long as possible un- 
changed. Begin with (ii), keeping 
Ups very wicfo open. Kext, keeping 
the position unchanged, try to change 
the vowel-sound by intention, and irr 
to detect that you have not preserved 
your position wnen the vowel chan^. 
x^ext begin (ii), and gradually, dnnng 
one breath, alter the ton^e, keeping 
the lips open. Next begin (ii), keep 
ton^e fixed, and alter lips gradually, 
closm^ to perfect closure, reopening 
with side opening pouted Ups, varying 
Ups. The vanations of vowel are 
wonderfbl. Do the same with (aa), 
and produce Too) by rounding lips only. 
Next take ^uu), observe the great 
difference of effect by movinf the tongue 
only, and the effect of keeping the 
tongue stiU and opening the Ups. Steady 
practice of the nature indicated will 

five not only great command of sounds, 
ut great appreciation of those dialsetti 
chttttget ana affeetiom of vowel-sounds 
with wUeh we haye to deal. These 
are thines impossible to appreeiate on 
paper omy. But it is a great advan- 
tage to the investigator that he has his 
own vocal organs always ready for ex- 
periment, and if he does not take 
advantage of this, be has no one but 
himself to blame for want of under- 
stan<Un^. If children, actuaUy deaf 
from birth, can be got to produce 
exceUent imitations of the peculiar 
English yoweds, dirting^ishing readily 
(i) from (0, and (a) firom (»), as I have 
myself heard, there is no reason why 
those who can hear should not by simiU» 
training obtain much better results. 
AH childien should be taught to speak. 



^ Lepeius {Standard Alphabet^ 2nd 
ed. p. 64) says witii <* broad Ups," 
meamngwith a long transverse aper- 
ture. This is not necessary. The 
comers of the Ups should be kq>t apart, 
and the middle of the lips may be as 
widely separated as we please, and the 
wider the separation the clearer the (i). 



Still, in quietiy uttering the series of 
yowels (i, e, a, o, u) before a glass, it 
will be seen that for (i^ the Ups form a 
narrowish horizontal slit, which opens 
wider for (e^, and becomes compara- 
tiyely yertical for (a), the comers being 
apart in aU; then the comers come 
together for (o) and most for (u). 
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Again (uu) represents the effect produced with lips so nearly 
closed as to leave only a small central aperture, the back (not mid- 
dle) of the tongue high, nearly as high as for (k), and the phar/nx 
narrow. It is a hollow round sound, extremely simple in character, 
that is, being almost a simple tone, and hence penetrating, but its 
pitch is naturally low, and it is impossible to sing without ** mud- 
diness" at high pitches. 

These are evidently extreme positions. But (aa) is produced 
with lips moderately open, distinctly not rounded by closing the 
outer comers of the lips, a tolerably flat tongue, with the back not 
nearly so high as for (uu), and the pharynx open. It has a very 
complicated composition out of partial tones, and a pitch of mode- 
rate height, so that it accommodates itself even to high or low notes 
without much " muddying.'' Obscuration is most felt on the low 
tones which err on the side of (uu) ; the upper ones err on the side 
of (ii), and make the vowel too " thin." ' 

These three vowels (i, a, u) exist in perfection in the Italian, and 
possibly Castillian. They do not exist in great perfection in Eng- 
iiflh. There, (ii) is frequently obscured, or has its quaKty deterio- 
rated, by widening of the pharynx, descending to (tV), or, by slightly 
lowering the tongue, to {ee\ ee*). The (uu) is better, but 
also incUnes often to (uu), not, however, reaching (uuh). The 
(aa) rises to (aah), which is a bright sound, though inclining to 
the roughness of (ee), or else sinks to {aa), which is much duller, 
and has almost the effect of rounding. These are the tendencies in 
the cultivated received pronunciation. In the dialects we shaU find 
both (ii) sinking and (aa) rising to (ee), and (aa) also sinking to 
{aa, aa), and even (oo, oo) ; while (uu) approaches {oo) by a pecu- 
liar alteration of the lips, or arches of the palate, without the 
tongue, giving {uu^) or {ut^). These alterations correspond to the 
effects of Grimm's weakening, but weakening is hardly an appro- 
priate term. If we consider the nature of the alterations, tiiey 
are found to consist in modifying the resonance chamber, and 
hence changing its vowel effect, by raising or lowering parts of 
the tongue, by opening or still further closing and '^ rounding" the 
lips, and by widening the pharynx. To none of these can the term 
'' weakening" well apply. But ^e (ii) sounds have a thin whistling 
effect, the (ee) sounds a rattling reediness, the (aa) sounds an open 
sonorousness, the (oo) sounds a round follness, the (uu) sounds a 
hollow roundness, and we may consider that (ii) or (aa) degrades in 
passing to (ee), and (oo) in passing to (uu). The sounds (aa, oo), 
which differ only in the position of the lips, are the best sounds 
we have, and the passage of one into the other is on a level. It 
has been very frequently made in our dialects. 

A slight alteration, however, materially affects the quality of the 
resonance. The qualities of the vowels (a; x as 9) are rough. 

1 To understand the effect of Towel (a) only, then with (a) only, and first 

quality in music, sing a simple stare, at an easy pitch, then as high, and 

as the first part of God tave the Queen, lastly as low as the voice will permit, 

first with the yowel (i) only, then with with long sustained tones. 
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That iSf the resonance cavitieB, which are not well adapted for select- 
ing good sets of simple tones, allow component tones to co-exist 
which more or less beat or grate/ and the general effect is doll and 
nnsonorous. Yet (0$ s as) are merely (u a) with the lips open, 
and (a) is (ah) with the pharynx narrowed. Of these {a) does not 
seem to occur even dialectally in English, but ((b), I think, does. Both 
Tx, e) are frequent, and must be considered as obscuratioDs of vowela 
for which the positions are nearly the same, such as (aa 00 00, ah, 
e E ffi). If Mr. Bell is right, (b, gd) also frequently occur in the same 
capacity. Here (b) is (u) with open lips, and (eo) is merely (a) with 
a lower tongue. AU the flat-tongued mixed vowels (y^ 0, o)) have 
an obscure disagreeable quality of tone, but they are easy to produce 
in a lazy manner, and hence are very frequent in dialeetal EngHsh. 
The qualities of (b, x, a, a)), however, are so much alike, that I feel 
no certainty in separating them from one another and from (a). I 
follow my authorities in each case, but consider their cenclusions to* 
be provisional, and that the whole question awaits future judgment. 
These obscurations mainly occur during remission of accent or 
emphaais, and consequently they present themselvea in far the 
greater number of English syllables. But the change of sonorous 
vowels occurs also in accented syllables. 

Thus in dialects accented (i, f, $, e^) are all likely to be mixed . 
together by the hearer, the real sound perhaps being something 
different from all, or even varying through all in different speakers 
or the same speaker at different times. Unaccented, they fall into 

Again, (e, e, sb) are far from being well separated in accented 
syllables. Ko certainty can generally be felt respectiog (e, e), and 
few care to distinguish (e, sb). When unaccented, all become (a). 

Again, (a, ah, 8&, e), on the one hand, and (a, a, a, 0, o), on 'the 
other, pass into one another when accented. Unaccented, all 
become (a). And not unfrequently, when accented, they approach (x). 

But (0, u) more frequently interchange with (x), the former 
directly, the latter perhaps through (b), its delabialised form, or 
through (Uo) or (u*), which strangely var^ as (0, x). 

When one of the former in the group (i, t, e, e*), or in the group 
(tf, e, s, 8b), is replaced by one of the latter, the action is often 
called thiekening or broadening, the pitch of the resonance chamber 
being lowered. The converse action, going from one of the latter 
to one of the former, is called thinning or narrowing, the pitch of 
the resonance chamber being raised. In the first case the vowel 
is strengthened^ in the latter weakened. But when any vowel of 
the first set fulls into (y), or either set into (e, «), it is obscured. 



^ There are probably alwayi many 
kinds of resonance, and wnen the 
eanties are unfavourably constituted, 
there are reinforcements not only of 
dissonant or beating higher compo- 
nents, but there are also sounds pro- 
duced by friction, and divided streams 



of air, and eddies, all of which will 
beat, and produce noiset which mingle 
with the true vowel quality. Such 
noises are never absent from s^ch, 
and distinguish it from song. It is one 
of the great problems of the singer to 
eliminate them altogether. 
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"When one of the former is replaced by one of the latter in (a, ah, 
e, s)y it is said to be thinned or narrowed; and when one of the latter 
is replaced by one of the former, it is said to be broadened, widened^ 
ihtekened, flattened, etc. And the same terms are used when one of 
the former falts into one of the latter in (a, a, 4) or (a, o, 0). The 
effect of the '* rounding" or shading by the lips is always to produce 
a sensation of thioknessy because it disqualifies the mass of air within 
the mouth from resounding to the component simple tones of a 
higher pitch, and hence remoyes the brightness and fullness of the 
tone, and gives it a dull hollow character, which this term is meant 
to express. 

The passage in the direction (0, 0, u) is also one of thickening, 
and (tfo) or (v^) is felt to be very thick indeed. When we come to 
(u), the tone feels lighter again. This arises from the disappearance 
of most of the component simple tones. The sound (a^), or a Yowel 
produced by keeping the lips in the (o) position, and lowering the 
tongue to the (a) position,* is the dullest possible (u). It is re« 
cognised by Helmholtz as the true type of (u), because it leaves the 
mouth nearly like a sphere with a very small external aperture, and 
is the real extreme vowel. It possibly occurs dialectally, as do 
also, I think, (o^, u^), and various othw modifications of (u). 

Any approach to («, a, ob, 9 eo) from any quarter is recognised 
as obscuration. This, as already mentioned, apparently depends on 
a want of adaptation of the resonance chamber to qualities of tone 
which are free from beats. 

It is thus seen that the effects described by all manner of theo- 
retical terms depend upon the physiological action of the relative 
loudness of component simple tones, and the scientific study of the 
relations of vowel qualities is, like music in general, reduced to an 
investigation of the effects of altering the intensities of these same 
components. This it is beyond our present purpose to do more 
than indicate. But we see generally that thinness or hollowness 
depends upon a bad filling up of the compound tone ; the thin tonea 
wanting force in the lower, and the hollow tones in the higher com« 
ponents. Thick tones seem to have several lower components 
strongly developed (as in the sesquialtera stop on the organ), and 
the upper comparatively weak. The obscure rough tones arise from 
beating components due to imperfection of resonance. 

In (ffg) and (a^) we seemed to have reached the acme of thick- 
ness, in (u) the components were almost reduced to the lowest 
simple tone, but, in consequence, the tone was not thin. If, how- 
ever, the position of the tongue be slightly changed, so that it glides 
from the (u) to the (i) position, the lips remaining unchanged, a 
peculiar mixture of the holluwness of (u) and thinness of (i) results, 
the German (i), or, with wider pharynx, the French (y). Whether 
these sounds occur in our dialects or not is disputed. Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte inclines to (yi) or (p^), which has not quite sa 
high a position of the tongue as (y). In either case the result is 
that of weakening (u), although, for reasons which will appear in the 
next sub-number iv, I feel donbtful as to whether the replaciog of (u) 
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by (y) or (y^, which ocean in Deyonshire, Norfolk, and Scotiand, is 
really due to this desire of thimiiiig or weakening. In precisely the 
same way (p), by a still slighter alteration of the tongue to the {e) 
position, prodnces (p), which, on widening the pharynx, gives (oe). 
As (e) replaces (t) in Scotch, one is not surprised to hear {9) in 
placiB of (y) or (y^), and Mr. Murray recognises (p^, or the French 
eu in peu, in his own dialect, rather than (y^), which lies between 
0u in peu and u in pu. In point of fact this (9) is a '' weakened " 
(u) reduced to (0). The lips are opener, and the middle of the 
tongue is higher; but the quality of the tone is not only thinner, it 
is obscurer. That is, it approacJies to that of (a). When we get to 
(oe), this approach is still nearer, and few Englishmen, without study, 
distinguish (e, 9) and (x, cb), and many mix them all up together. 
In precisely the same way, Prenchmen and Germans hear (9, x) as 
{9, cb). The (a>) is a still nearer approach. Yet in (p, b, qo) there 
is no rounding of the lips. This is an example of how very closely 
approximating sounds can be produced by yery different forms of 
the resonance chamber. The (oe) is supposed by Mr. Baird to occur 
in Devonshire, where it appears in the diphthong (oe'yi), an altera- 
tion of {6u), where first the (u) is ''thinned" into (yi), and then 
(0) is by '^ attraction " — ^in fact by transmutation, owing to the 
preparation for (y^) — ^thinned or obscured, in fact palatalised, into 
(<b). It is possible that some speakers say (od'y) or (GDao'y), rather 
than (oE(yi). The diphthongs are probably due to different apprecia- 
tions of intentionally the same sounds, as heard from different 
individualfl and by different observers. 

Finding such hovering sounds, we can no longer be surprised at an 
original distribution into three (i, a, u), in Sanscrit, at a subsequent 
development into five Ti, e, a, o, u) in the same language, which 
became eight in Greek (1, 0, e, a, 0, 0, u, y). The separation of (0, e) 
and (0, 0) is, however, too fine for this stage, which practically 
reduces to six, (i, e, a, 0, u, y), and this becomes seven by the addi- 
tion of (ob), which must be held to include (0) on the one hand, 
and (0) on the other. The vowel scale (I, E, A, 0, U, Y, OS) 
practically includes all the ^* classes " of unnasalised sounds which 
are recognised, each clearly distinct from the other, and indicated, 
for convenience, by capitals. They form the "natural" classifica- 
tion, as distinct from any artificial one. But on going into details, 
we find many sounds which we cannot satisfactorily fit into any 
class, and other '^ transitional" sounds which lead the way firom 
class to class. Thus let (t ) be developed and distinguished from (i). 
These two stages are by no means coexistent ; for example, (i) has 
long been developed in English, but phonologists have only quite 
recently distinguished it from (i), Br. Thomas Young having been 
one of the first to do so (106, i). Then {%) at once leads on to (e), 
and the passage is rendered easier by the development and distinc- 
tion of (0), thus (i, t, e, e). By a similar process (s) generated from 
(e), and first (ah) and then (sb) generated from (a), give the transi- 
tion (e, E, 8B, ah, a). Again, (a) developes first (0), and then (▲), in 
the cUrection of (0); for although the change from (a) to (0) u most 
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easy and rapid, yet when we come to hear the intermediate sounds, we 
recognise the bridge as being (a, 0, a, 0, 0), the (0) being on the one 
hand confused with (a), which is again confused with (a), and on 
the other with (0). The next bridge is (o, 0, u, u). Then begins 
the shift of the tongue through the first series (i, e, a), and we hare 
the bridge (y, p, oe, seh). We have here very nearly reached (x), 
whence (oo, a, y) leisd up again to (i) through (%). Thus we obtain 
a much extended vowel-scale, which may be grouped under the 
former seven heads, thus : 

1 E A TJ T CE 

i • y, tf e JE, 9B ah a a, A o 0, tf u, y p, OB 8Bh s 00 « e 

This only gives 24 vowels out of our 36. The peculiar (tio) or (m*), 
which would lie thus {0 Uq u) or (0 u^ it), and (yi) lying thus 
(y yi p), with several un-English varieties, are also omitted. Many 
of the rest cannot be placed exactly linearly. 

^o linear form of expressing rehitionships of natural phenomena 
ever succeeds. The above line does not shew the relation of (I) to 
TY), or of ((E) to (E) and (0), and in fact, if (o) belongs to the 
lamily ((E), of ((E) to (A). This is partially accomplished by a 
triangular arrangement, much used, and very attractive, thus : 

A 

E (E 

I Y U 

"We must remember, however, that the (A, E, I) and (A, 0, XT) 
limbs of this triangle are essentially distinct in mode of formation 
and effect, that the '' means " (E, 0) are really not on a level in 
respect either of quality or physiological position, and that the 
** extremes '' (I, TJ) are still more diverse. Also the central stem, 
((E, Y), although necessarily attractive to Germans on account of 
their umlaut^ is not a real mean between the limbs, as its situation 
would imply. Generally (Y) has the tongue position of (I) and lip 
position of (TJ), and ((E) the tongue position of (E) and the lip 
position of (0), but (TJ, 0) have tongue positions, and (I, TJ) lip 
positions, of their own ; and, taking resonance, we do not find the 
resonances of (Y, (E) compounded of the resonances of (I, TJ) and 
(£, 0) respectively. Hence such an arrangement as 

I E A TJ Y (E 

Y (E 

has even more significance. 

The triangle has been greatly developed by various writers. 
Lepsius begins by comparing the vowel families to colours, but 
does not hit on exactly the same relations as Grimm (1269, c), for, 
like the blind man who imagined scarlet to be like the sound of a 

trumpet, he makes {Standard Alphabet, p. 47) 

A I red 

E (E anaiogoiM ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^.^^ 

IT U ^ yeihw green blue 

which, as before, misses the actual analogies between musical pitch 

and optical colour. The "indistinct vowel-sound from which, 

according to the opinion of some scholars, the other vowels, as it 

82 
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were, issaed and grew into individuality," whicli should be the un- 
differentiated Yoice ('h), he compares to grey^ '* which also does not 
belong to the series of individnal colours ;" does hroum t 

This triangle Lepsins developes by separating (E) into (0, e, se), 
(0) into (0, o, a), and ((E) into (0, oe, a), as I presume I may 
interpret his examples, because he distinguishes the last (a) from thue 
'* indistinct vowel/' in which he seems to mix up ('h, «, a). He 
thus gives, as ''the complete pyramid of the European vowels/' 



89 



6 



1 



a 

a 

OB 
9 

7 



but he is very anxious to omit '' the second row," and consequently 
proposes to identify the vowels in 1) English pant^ heart (aa), Frendfi 
mdle {aa), German that (aa, aa)\ 2) English hat (se), French ma/ (a, 
ah), German hat (a, a) ; 8) English Ati^, fur (a, a), French hsurter (oe, 
teh% German Jidmer (oe); 4) English naught, war (a), French cor (o), 
what, hot (o), French vote (o, Oj, oh), German sonde (o, 0). Of course 
such identifications do not represent national habits. Lepsius's 
English vowels are given by the words 1 past, 2 heart, 8 hat, 4 
head, 6 hate, 6 swear, 7 heat, 8 hit, 9 year, 10 hut, II fur, 12 naught, 
18 hot, 14 war, 15 note, 16 home, 17 hoot, 18 hood, 19 moor, which, 
judging from the values assigned to his symbols by German examples, 
and using ('r) for 'vocal r,' seem to be considered as, 1 aa, aa, 2 a'r, 
8 86, 4 e, E, 5 M, 6 ^r, 7 ii, 8 i, 9 i'r, 10 a, 11 oe'r, 12 aa, 13 a^ 
14 A'r, 15 00, 16 o'r, 17 uu, 18 u, 19 u'r. Hence omitting the ('r), 
and disregarding quantity, and the confrisions (a a, e e), Lepsius 
admits only (a 89 e i, a ob, a u) as English vowels, disregarding 
(t, 0, u), and recognising (oe). 

But even this triangle does not suffice for the Slavonic and Walla* 
chian relations, where two vowels are met with which Lepsius 
describes thus, in our notation for tongue and lip position, taking the 
lip positions of (i, e, a) as three unrounded degrees of opening 
(1280, (f). In the first place his ti is (a^), ''the tongue drawn 
back in itjself, so that in the forepart of the mouth a cavity is left," 
which agrees with Helmholtz*s u (1283, h), and may perhaps be 
considered as the Gbrman u, related to (bh) in the same way as the 
English u, with the back of the tongue raised, is related to (w). The 
tangue-^siiioiD. for Lepsius's u is therefore that for our (a),* the lip-' 
position being the same as for our (u), and this is the meaning of 



^ This retraction of the tongae for 
(a) I frequently found UBefuT when 
desiring to examine the throat of a 
child, who, when he opens his mouth, 
usually stuffs his tongue uncomfortably 
in the way, from not knowing what to 
do with it, and is always annoyed by 
having it held down by a spoon or paper 
knife, which he naturally struggles 
against. I used to say, **'Open your 



mouth, and say (aa) as long as you 
can." The tongue oisappeared imme- 
diately, and the examination was con- 
ductea without difficulty. "Parents 
and guardians will please to notice " ! ! 
and also to notice that they must shade 
their own mouth and nose when 
examining, so as to avoid the dangerous 
miasma fOmost always exhaled horn a 
diseased throat. 
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(▲a). Then he makes (y)— (iu)f bnt makes the Eassian bi or Polish y 
— (Ai), or=(iii) taking the u he describes/ and (oB)=(eo), but the Wal- 
lachian d, etc. » (Oe). He woidd therefore arrange his triangle thus : 

a 



e 



e. 



1 lu ni n 

which is very pretty, if correct. But Prince L. L. Bonaparte, as 
will be presently seen, identifies the Wallaohian sound with (<e)— 
(Aa), being delabialised (a), which would have the tongue lower and 
the lips opener than (o^), the real r^resentatiye of (x). Between 
(a, (b) the difference is not really very great, yet, if I am right in 
my appreciation of the Forest of Dean sound of t«r as ((B(b), it is 
very sensible. The Russian sound has been hitherto treated in this 
work as (y), and the Prince, being familmr with this sound before 
he heard the Welsh u, which seems to » (y), felt the connection to 
be so great, that he at first confiised them, and afterwards connected 
them, as Bell did (y, t). But he recognises a guttural character 
about the Russian sound, which is absent in the Welsh. For a long 
time I have entertained the same opinion, and hence, on the principle 
of (1100, if. 1107, e), I represent it by (y,), thereby maintaining an 
elevation of the fiat tongue and a widening of the pharynx behind 
the arches of the palate, which gives my sensations when attempting 
to reproduce the sound. In this case, however, the prettiness of 
Lepsius's triangle is somewhat deteriorated^ and it becomes : 

a 
e CB OS o 

i y Y, u 

Briicke,' unable to accommodate all the vowels which he recognises 
in one triangle, or as he, with most Ghermans, terms it "pyramid, 
constructs /hit such. The first seems to be : 

a 



)> 



e 



8sh 



S (B 

i I y u 

in which, instead of a central stem, there is a central triangle. 
These are considered to be all the '' perfectly formed " vowels, and 
Englishmen will notice that some of their most familiar vowels 
(t 8B 9 A «) are absent. These are partly provided for in another 
scheme of "imperfectly formed" vowels, — the " imperfection '^ 
existing, of course, only physiologically in Dr. Bnicke's own at- 



^ Lepsius gives itpo accounts, first, 
"the lipg take the broad," meaning 
horizontally transverse, "position of 
the t, and the tongtte is withdrawn as 
in the m," this, with his value of m, 
gives (ai), as in the text. But he 
afterwards says that in forming this 
vowel " the middle ton^e is lifted up 
to^ the palatal [coronal] point in the 
middle of the hard roof of the pidate ; 
from this point it slopes down almost 



perpendicularly, so as to leave a cavity 
oetween this point and tiie teeth. 
This is not quite the same, because for 
(a) the tongue is simply laid down and 
back in the lower jaw, but the second 
description implies some connection 
between the tip of the tongue and the 
coronal point of the palate. 

* See p. 16 of his tract: TJeber eine 
new Methode der phonetischen Trans- 
Bcription, Wien, 1863, pp. 65. 
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tempts at pronouncing them. Each one of the above vowels has 
its "imperfect" form, giving the following pyramid, where (?) 
represents a sign used by Dr. firiicke, of which he gives no expla- 
nation beyond such as is famished by its locality : 

? 

86 ? 

? 9 ? 

« ? ? 

i ? ? U 

The other two pyramids are merely the nasals formed by adding 
(a.) to these signs. The relations between the ordinary vowels, 
where all nasal resonance is cut off by closing the entrance to the 
nose with the uvula, and the nasal vowels, where this entrance is 
opened, are not so completely understood as could be desired. The 
forms (a^, aA) indicate that the tongue and lips are in the position 
for (a), but that the uvula is very differently situate, and this, even 
if the entrance to the nose were cut off by other means, would 
essentially modify (a) by the opening out of the upper portion of the 
pharynx, introducing a new resonance chamber, and by the flapping 
about of the soft uvula. How far the resonance can be affected by 
stiffening the uvula, or making the entrance to the upper part of 
the pharynx more or less open, or by some internal action on the 
membranes of the nasal passages, is not known, has in fact scarcely 
been studied at all.- The two kinds of " nasality *' in<ficated by 
affixing (J or (a) to an ordinary vowel-symbol, and the choice of that 
vowel, are altogether uncertain, as indeed is shewn by the various 
opinions expressed regarding such well-known sounds as the French 
nasals. 

Prof. Haldeman {op, eit, 1186, e?., art. 369) endeavours to combine 
all these vowel-sounds in a single triangle with a central core. See 
his English vowels, supr^ pp. 1189-93. The ? in this triangle 
marks doubtful identification with his vowel-symbols, but a brief 
key is added. 

A 
Fr. ame a e «rn 

awB A ^a Suabian ? 

odd as add 

Italian o e^ Coptic ? 

Fr. Oi ? <B Fr. ^ Suabian ? 
owe E th^re 

obey 0^ ? 9 Fr. e ^bb 

e^Gudjarafhi? 
Italian uh i Germ. e «ight 

^w ? Alsatian 'j 

Swedish v, v Swedish u e^Fr, i? 

fool u T| Russian t mn 

pull u J Ft. u 1 maohtne 

y Welsh u 

Prof. Whitney, as will be seen in the latter part of No. 7, makes the 
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triangnlar arrangement with central stem an instniment for shewing 
the relations between vowels and consonants. 

The conception of a douhh triangle has been united with that of 
a central stem by Prince Louis Luoien Bonaparte. Omitting the 
nasals, and some other signs, such as (oh oh Ui 'w 'j f\ which tend 
somewhat to obscure the general symmetry, as the complete form 
will be given on p. 1298, the following is in principle the Prince's 
double trianglci in palaeotypic characters. 

a 

X 

A 



.a 



« 



ah 







eh 



a> 



SB 




(B a 


El B 

ei E «i 
e e 
e» e' 


aeh 9h 

(E 

OB 9 

as} 9^ 


▲ 

OiO(h 


0^ u\l 


y I T, f i 


I Y y 


U U* tt* u U tt 



On comparing these arrangements with BelVs (p. 15), it will be 
seen that the inner triangle corresponds generally to ' primary ' and 
the outer to * wide ' forms, and that in the central stem, the right- 
hand column is ' primary,' and the left-hand ' wide,' while the only 
'rounded' forms are all those in the classes (0, TJ, Y, CE). But to 
carry out this last restriction, apparently, the forms (e, «, v, «, 
eh, eo, (b), which have to me all more or less a tinge of the ((E) 
qualify, and which are practically constantly confounded together 
and with those here assigned to the (CB^ family, are given to the 
(A) family. The great peculiarity of this triangle, however, con- 
sists in not terminating the (A E I) and (A XT) limbs by the 
typically closest positions of the series. It will be seen that the 
first terminates with (y t,), and that the series then extends along 
the base, through (• i), where the closest position is reached, to the 
labialised central core (i), where the palato-labial series commences. 
And the second limb terminates with (u t<), which again are not so 
close as (u' k^), and these go on to (u), which is almost on the central 
core, and leads up to (y), where the labial series is palatalised, and the 
palato-labial series commences on this side, and so on to (i). Hence 
the base of the triangle would probably be best represented by two 
curves sweeping from I to Y, and from TJ to Y, where they unite, 
and proceed in a vertical line through CB to A, and then (t, «*) would 
be outside, and (i, u\ ir) just inside, so that the 'wide' and 'primary' 
vowels would be kept distinct. By drawing these lines on the printed 
scheme, together with the limbs A XS I, A O TS^ abetter concep- 
tion of this extremely ingenious arrangement will w obtained. 

This double triangle, with central stem and curved base, exhibits 
the relation of vowel gradations in a very convenient form, and 
may help many readers to a better conception of certain "inter- 
mediate" forms, than any long physiological description of the 
forms of resonance chamber by which ti^ey are produced. The 
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identifioations of th« Prince's symbols with palaeotjpe are practi- 
cally his own, with the exception of (Bi), which is a theoretical 
intermediate ^rm, for which he has given no key-word, bat see 
(1108, a). That the forms with Q-^) precisely represent the same 
as are prodnoed by the physiological actions these signs were intro- 
duced to symbolise (1107, i^), may be sometimes donbtfuL Kever- 
theless, for a study of vowel relations, this triangle, here printed 
from the Prince's unpublished papers, is of more material value than 
any of the other triangular arrangements which have been cited above, 
though they all serve more or less accurately to shew the subjective 
relations of the vowels by which the changes have been generally esti- 
mated. But the real causes of the changes are certainly to be sought 
in the relations of position of tongue, lips and pharynx, and the more 
or less careless habits of speakers in assuming dejOuite relations, 
dependent upon the ease with which approximations to definite 
position, and hence quality of tone, are appreciated. This readiness 
of appreciation, or perhaps of confusion under one conceived genus, 
is due, probably, to the necessarily wide varieties in the qualities of 
tone usually identified by the speaker himself, which arise from 
difference of pitch, already mentioned, and emotional modifications. 
It must be remembered, however, in this connection, that what one 
nation, or tribe, or clique, is in the habit of confusing, another is in 
the habit of distinguishing. To an Englishman it is indifferent how 
he modifies his pitch in speaking, to a Chinese such modifications 
are all important. 

All such changes from a vowel in one part of the scale, to another 
not far remote on either side, may be called gradations (1281, i), 
and we may say that a vowel thus replaced is gradaUd^ a general 
term, avoiding the usual metaphors of weakening, strengthening, 
etc., or even «^gradation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that dialectal speakers are in- 
different to their vowel qualities. Each speaker is tolerably clear 
about the matter, till he is questioned, and then, like the educated 
speaker, he becomes bewildered or doubtful. Also, in using his 
words in different collocations, he unconsciously uses different sounds. 
Also, when the listener attempts to give him back his sound, almost 
certainly incorrectly, the native speaker is apt to acknowledge as 
identical what are really different, or to find immense differences 
where the listener felt hardly an appreciable distinction. Again, 
dialectal speakers vary greatly from one another, when the finer 
forms of elements are considered. The investigator generally knows 
but few. Hence he is apt to be deceived, kxe we to suppose that 
the great varieties of Early English spelling are due simply and 
always to carelessness or ignorance ? My dialectal experience leads 
me to think that much may be due to difficulties of appreciation and 
varieties of pronunciation, and that some of the best spelling, by 
the most careful men, such as Omnin and Dan Michel, even when 
consistent (which, as we know, is not always the case), may give 
sharp iuhjectiee distinctions, and may contain aeeammodationi to 
alphabetic resources, which are not correct as real representatives of 
the language spoken. My own personsd experience of phonetic 
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writere, during many jears, leads me to a similar conclusion. For 
older hired scribes, who wrote before the inauguration of a mechani- 
cal system of speUing, to settle all questions by an iron rule, and 
while letters really represented sounds to an appreciable extent, 
another cause may hare acted. They wrote much from dictation, or 
when they wrote from * copy,' they transferred the word into sound 
in their heads, and they were so slow in forming the letters that 
they laboured an analysis of the sound as they went on. This 
naturally varied as they used the word after intervals or in different 
connections. It does so with eyery one ; this is the mere outcome 
of experience. But with the old scribe the result was a correspond- 
ing alteration of spelling. The word was considered in isolation, 
hence its rhythmical or rhyming qualities did not enter into con- 
sideration. The analysis was uncertain, hence it altered. It was 
tinctured by the local habits of the scribe, with whom, therefore, 
the spelling changed also in generic character. The point least 
thought of was the general habit of pronunciation, because it was 
really unknown, and there was no early standard. It seems to me 
that very much of the varieties of our early MSS. can be thus 
accounted for, and some puzzling, but not frequent, groups of letters 
satisfactorily explained. 

The net result then for our dialectal examples is that only class 
changes can be tolerably well ascertained, such as (I) into (E), (A) 
into (E), (A) into (0), (E) into (A), (0) into (A) or (TJ), (TJ) into 
(0) or (Y), and all into (CE), including (e). IJnmistakable 
instances of all these will be found, but whether they are due to 
the feelings of weakening, thickening, narrowing, broadening, obscu- 
ration, or to physiological relations of the parts of speech, or, as I 
am often inclined to think, to hereditary and imperfect imitations of 
fashions for some unknown reasons assumed as models, does not seem 
to be determinable with our present very limited stock of know- 
ledge. Alterations stated to occur within classes, orthoepical 
distinctions of (i, «), of («, e) or (e, e), of (ah, a, a), of (a, o, o), of 
(o, o), of (Wo> «» ii)> of (y> ')> of (*, ob), of (a, Qt), «, 9), are all extremely 
doubtful. When exhibited in phonetic writing, they must be taken 
on the word of the investigator as the best distinctions he was able 
to make at the time, to be corrected when his '* personal equation" 
is known. Experience, gathered from myself and others, has con- 
vinced me that opinions alter loideltf, and within short intervals, 
while listening to repeated utterances of the same speaker, as to the 
precise shade of sound heard. Hence I consider tnat it would be 
premature to draw absolute conclusions from them. We know in 
France and Germany that much confrision as to (^, ob) prevails. 
The French distinguish (e, e) sharply, and so do the Italians. The 
French also distinguish (o, o), but the Italians have (o, uh) in their 
place.' All this is easy when we have written documents and much 

^ Prince L. L. BonajMffte does not (o, o) in French and (o, uh) in Italian 

make precisely these distinctions. He as (oi, o) in both. It is certainly 

giTes what is here nuurked (b, 0) in sufficient for intelligibility to make the 

French as {e^ «), and what is marked dirtinctions (e, 0; 0, 0) in both, and 
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disciiBsion. Both fail for oar dialects, where a strict consideration 
of sound is quite in its infancy. 



mo0t probably indiyiduali in different 
localitieB) even of tbe highest ednca- 
tion, differ materially as to the precise 
distinction they make, and believe most 
firmly that their own habits are uniyer- 
laUy adopted by received speakers. 

Since the above note was in type, I 
have had a cnrions confirmation of Ihe 
correctness of this conjecture. Mr. 
Henry Sweet informed me (6th Feb., 
1874), on his return from Holland, 
where he had had an opportunity of 
examining the pronunciation of Dr. 
Bonders, Prof . Land, and Ftof . Kern, to 
whom I have had occasion to allude at 
length (1102, e, 1109, dT to 1110, ^. 
1114, h\ that they have each different 
pronunciations, and that each considers 
nis own not only the correct^ but the 
^#»«r0/ pronunciation. The following 
notes, with which he has furnished me, 
are interesting, not only in this respect, 
but in reference to the passages just 
cited. The letters D, L, denote 
Bonders and Land, and when they are 
not used, the pronimciation is general. 

a — ((B, a) ; (s) for, as Mr. Sweet's 
pronunciation sounded to me, (a)] be- 
fore (1), otherwise (a). 

oa s= ( ^aa), as in Banish, moan (m^aan). 

fss^B), ied (bnt), sometimes (e), 
g«^>td (ghobsB't), B only. 

M)s(«0) L, (<^) B; been (b^) L, 
(btfrin) B, the diphthong quite distinct. 

-««• = (eer) L, (««:) B ; mter (meer) L, 
(mMT) B, so that L follows English 
use. 

• unaccented = (9), de goede man (da 
ghu' J9 man). The d between two vowels 
often becomes (w) or (i)\ Leyden is 
(Lsj'9), the first (b) running on to the 
(j) as a diphthong, the fiiud n being 
dropped as usual, uliis final -« is always 
pronounced when written, except in een^ 
4^i ten man, une vrouw, i^ne vrouw, 
(en-man*, an-vr6u, een. vt6u). 

f =(e^) or (e^), Scoteh t, unaccented 
often (9), twintig (tbhe^n'tokh). 

M=(i) short, except before r, niet 
(nit), biir (biir). 

0, from original 0,b(o) L, (0) B; 
•lot (slot) L, (slot) B. 

0, from original «,s(ao) L, Banish 
«fl, (0) B J bok (bAok) L, (bok) B. 

oo=(oo^L, (<(0U) B, hi)om (boom) L, 
(b^oum) D. 

oorB(oor) L, (oor) B, boor (boor) L, 
(boor) B. 



u = (9, OB, oh) , dvm = (dan, doen, d^hn). 

fill = (i) , minuut (mini*t) , mur (ziin . 

eu={M) L, (o^'i) B, fiONf = (nMs) L, 
(n^'is) B. 

eur s (cecer) L, (mt) B, dtwr^s 
(doecsr) L, fdwr) B. 

aat = (&ai). 

Of, v = (b1). Prof. Kern, a Gelder- 
lander, makes ots:(B'i) and y = (ah'i^ 
[see Br. Grehle*s pronunciation (296, e)y 
L artificially distinguishes (ei) as (b'i) 
and y as (e*'i), probably learned in 
Friestand ; in ordinary speech he makes 
both (b1). 

aaUf o» = (a'u) L, (6n) B, hlatniw 
(bb'u) L, (bl6u) B, hntd (ka'ut) L, 
(k6ut) B. 

ui = (9h'to, oh'i), hui» (Hheh'irjs), lui 
(l9h'i), final. The (eh) is slightly more 
guttiural than in the Eufflish err. [Br. 
Gehle said (Hhoe'ys), at least such was 
his intention, compare the Bevonshire 
diphthong below. No. 10, subdialect 
41 ; Mr. Hoets, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, was satisfied with (ce'i), as in 
French miL"] 

w = (bh), V = (v), /= (f), teat wit fat 
rbhat vat fat) ; to and v are always 
distinct, v is often whispered ('v^, and 
appears sometimes to be made voiceless 
m, so that it is confused with /(in 
Amsterdam). Land's elageoneonant or 
explosive (b) [at which Bonders was 
equally surprised with myself (1 103, b)] 
is maae by drawing the under lip over 
the upper teeth so as to cover tne in- 
terstices without touching the upper 
lip at all ; if the upper lip is touched, 
the effect is too near to (b). It is 
peculiar to Land, who, however, hears 
it always both in Buteh and German. 
[Neither L nor B hear North Ger- 
man to as (v), although identified with 
(v) by Lepsius and Briicke. Neither 
Mr. Sweet nor myself have heard (v) 
from any German. Prince L. L. Bona- 
parte has recentiy heard an old Buteh 
retainer call (*v) and to (bhio).] 

s is often whispered i^i). 

r is strongly tnlled, either with point 
of tongue (.r) or uvula (.r). 

g is pronounced quite soft (igb^ by 
good speakers, the trilled (grh) is 
vulgar. 

/ is more guttural than palatal, like 
the English and Scoteh I [i.e. more 
near to (Ito) than (Ij), or rather (J) 
than (.1)]. 
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The kindness of Prince Louis Lncien Bonaparte enables me to 
famish one of the most remarkable examples of vowel appreciation 
and classification which has ever been pablished. The Prince, 
during last winter, as the outcome of his phonetic studies pursued 
daring many years, with unprecedented facilities for hearing 
varieties of pronunciation, drew up a scheme of vowel and con- 
sonant classification. To the vowel scheme he appended a list of all 
the vowel-sounds which, so far as he could appreciate, existed in 
each of forty-five European languages. At my request, and pur- 
posely for the present work, he verified his appreciation by giving in 
each language a word containing that vowel-sound, together with 
its meaning, serving to identify it. He has thus constructed the 
most extensive series of key-words ever attempted, and has furnished 
a means of arriving within comparatively narrow limits at the 
meaning of the palaeotypic symbols. Of course there will be no 
absolute identity. First there is his own personal equation in 
observing, next there is that of another observer, and these may 
cause so great a divarication that the identification may be disputed 
in many cases. I have found several in which I do not appreciate 
the distinctions of sound in precisely the same way as he does. 
Still the limits of difference are in no case very great, and their very 
existence is important in relation to the gradation of vowels when 
appreciated qualitatively. 

In order to make this remarkable work more valuable for philo- 
logical purposes, I have arranged it as follows. First, on p. 1298, I 
give the Prince's complete triangle, of which there is an extract on p. 
1289. As it was impossible to use the Prince's own symbols, many of 
which have never been cut as types, I have confined myself to giving 
the numbers in his list. Hence, whatever may be thought of the 
palaeotypic equivalents afterwards added, each vowel can be imme- 
diately identified as B 1, B 2, etc., B indicating Banapartean, and 
thus referred to in any English or foreign treatise. For typographi- 
cal reasons I have, as before, omitted the sloping lines of his triangle. 
These may be readily supplied thus : by drawing lines from A at 
the top, through E to I, through O to XJ, and through OEB to "Y. 
The first two lines separate the primary and wide vowels. The 
two uprights between the two horizontal lines should be parallel 
to the other two, and point to 85 on the left, and 62 on the right. 
The vertical lines inclosing 67, 7, (65, 66) and the horizontal lines, 
are correct. The capital letters I, E, A, O, TJ. 7, CE, indioate 
the classes, the limits of which are clearly marked by these lines. 

Next follows a linear list of the 75 sounds entered as vowels in 
the above triangle, in order of their numbers, with their palaeotypic 
equivalents. Except for 5, 9, 12, 22, 26, 30, 36, 38, 39, 47, 52, 56, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 73, 74, 75, these equivalents were furnished 
by the Prince himself, and hence indicate his own appreciation of 
my characters. Of these 5 is determined bv the Danish example 
after Mr. Sweet to be (^a). Then 22 is the (Bi) already mentioned 
(1290, a). Number 36 is only exemplified by an indeterminate 
unaccented Scotch vowel, scarcely distinguishable from (») ; but, as 



I 

I 

I 
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Mr. Moiray considera it nearer to (i), the Prince has made it inter- 
mediate to (», i), and I have used (»') as the Bjmbol, where the 
greater closeness (1107, b), indicated by (^), refers rather to the 
width of the opening of the pharynx than to the height of the 
tongue. Number 56 is identified by a Swedish sound, which seems 
to be best indicated by (u,). The English and Icelandic examples 
of 61 sufficiently identify it with ('u'). Perhaps 62, which is (mly 
identified in Swedish, is not quite properly represented by («'), but 
its position in the triangle leads me to that symboL A similar 
doubt hangs over 63, (u^), identified only in Lap and Norwegian. 
As to 74 and 75, the systematic charactco* of the Prince's symbols 
leads me to think that (ob', 9^) are probably correct, especially as the 
latter is also identified with the Scotch u% in guid. Here {0^) 
is the sound I have hitherto written (yi). With regard to the 
other numbers not identified with palaeotype by the Prince him- 
self, they am all nasals or semi-nasals, formed on bases already 
identified, and hence have been written by adding (a) or (J to the 
palaeotypic equivalents of those bases. These additional symbob 
have been all approved by the Prince, but some doubt necessarily 
remains as to the correctness of the physiological identification, in 
which, however, -he is not much interested, and very probably some 
will have to be altered hereafter. Thus (25 ^, 46 o^, 55 0') were 
identified by the Prince with sounds which Mr. Sweet writes (e, jLo> 
0,1) respectively ; see the Danish vowels, language 40, below. It is 
almost impossible that ears attuned naturally to English and foreign 
sounds respectively should agree on such minute points. 

The numbers in the first column in this list refer to the numbers 
of languages in the list beginning on p. 1300, in which the 
sound has been identified with that used in a given word. Taking 
the identifications to be tolerably correct, these numbers give a very 
remarkable result. At the end is given after the sign (=) the 
number of the languages in which each vowel-sound has been identi- 
fied. Collecting these results, and considering '1, 'r, as two addi- 
tional vowels, we find in 

Langaagas. the TOweUi 

16 4, 17 **h, 19 eb, 22 b„ 24 ei, 

42 oh. 44 ah, 46 0|, 63 oh, 78 9A 
= 10 Towels. 

1 2 a,, 6 ^a, 6 ah, 9 8BA, 10 V, 11 cB, 

12 (B,, 13 G9, 14 1, 21 <B, 86 i\ 
38 i<, 69 n^ 62 u\ 64 u, 68 »h, 
70 #hA, '1 = 18 Towels. 

2 4 s, 26 ei^ 30 ^a, 33 ff, 40 1, 

41 0, 62 OA, 66 Uj, 61 *w, 63 uS 
667A = 11 vowels. 

3 47 ©1., 60 oh, 67 i, 74 <b\ 'r=6 

Towels 

4 20 0, 39 iA, 60 ua, 76 p^ »4 

Towels. 
6 3 EA, 23 B, 48 OiA, 64 nh » 4 
Towels. 

6 27 eyL, 66 o\ 67 u =2 Towels. 

7 7 e, 31 eS 320*, 34 t,«:4 Towels. 





8 


69tfhsl Towel. 


10 


8 a = 1 Towel. 


11 


36 f, 43 A =2 Towels. 


12 


72p = 1 Towel. 


13 


71 OB si Towel. 


14 


16'h = lT0wel. 


16 


49 = 1 Towel. 


20 


66y=sl ToweL 


21 


61 = 1 Towel. 


24 


29^=1 Towel. 


26 


28 e = 1 Towel. 


27 


46oi = lTOwel. 


33 


26fis:lToweL 


41 


18*h=l Towel. 


42 


68 usl Towel. 


43 


1 a = l Towel. 


44 


37i = lTowel. 
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371, 44 


28 e, 


26 


1 a, 48 


29 tf, 


24 


68 u, 42 


61 0, 


21 


18% 41 


66 y, 


20 


25^ 88 


49 o» 


16 


46 ©i, 27 


16 'h 


14 



It appears then that 60 out of the 77 vowels, including ('1, 'r), 
recognised bj the Prince, occur each in less than 9 languages, and 
only each of 17 occur in 10 or more languages. These 17 are con- 
sequently those to which attention must be chiefly directed. In 
order of the number of languages in which they occur, shewn by 
the figures placed after the letters, they are-^ 

71 OB, 18 

72 p, 12 
36 «, ) 11 
48 a, ) 11 

8 », 10 

Prom these we may reject (18 'h) as not being generally con- 
sidered a Yowel at all, because not ''voiced," ' and (16 li) as undiffer- 
entiated voice, which is therefore not usually put among the vowels. 
It would be in accordance with the habits of many phonologists 
to consider (4 s, 7 9, 10 s, 11 a?, 13 so) and (16 'h) as all forms of 
the same vowel, which, to agree with Bapp and English phonolo- 
gists, may be looked upon as (a). Giving then to (a) all the dif- 
ferent languages now credited with those vowels just named, it 
occurs, under some more or less distinct form, in 20 languages. 
The appreciation of so many vowel-sounds as U^ instead of (e) has 
put (b) out of and (^) into this series. The iPrince has not found 
(b, ^) simultaneously, except in 12. Ostiac, and 26. Bhetian ; in 
the first he has not given an example, but in the second he tells me 
that he has heard the extraordinary series (8 e, 28 b, 26 ^, 28 e, 
29 tf, 86 «), where 4 means are interposed between (sb, t).* It is of 
course possible that other observers might note the sounds rather as 
(8 », 22 1^ 28 B, 28 e, 29 e, 86 t), or even as (8 se, 28 b, 28 e, 29 tf, 
81 e^, ZS •'), or might consider the sounds here separated as (28 b, 
26 «|) to be the same. The recognition of all the terms in such 
a series is so difficult, that (^) may be considered as the Prince's 
appreciation of what other observers class as (b); thus in 40. 
Danish, he appreciates Mr. Sweet's (b) as (^|). If we do not count 
these two languages twice, (e, ^) together appear in 86 languages. 
Again, as regards (o, o^), it vrill be seen that the Prince has not 
found them both in any language but 21. Italian, and (89). liorwe- 
gian after Aasen. As regards Italian, it is only quite recently that 
the Prince has considered the sounds (28 e, 49 o) to have been used 
in unaccented syllables, having formerly supposed the sounds to be 



^ The Eubbibiib reckon their i as a 

vowel, and the Prince identifiea this 
with (18 'h). He also considers a 
peculiar kind of after-sonnd in the 
WaUachian final (n, m) to be the same, 
see language 27, below. To me it 
sonnded, when he prononnced it, more 
like O'bJ, coming immediately after a 



nasal, and rerj short, as (yh^'h ). The 
(16 'h) when final, he nsnallj pro- 
nounces more strongly than is cnstom- 
ary with carefol English speakers. 

^ See also AteolCt Archiyio Glotto- 
logico Italico, Rome, 1873, which, in 
a remarkable paper on these dialects, 
also recognises four means. 
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(29 Sf 51 o) in Buch cases, and he has also quite recently considered 
the ' open' Italian e^ o, in accented syllables to be («„ Oj), instead of 
(b, o) as he formerly thought them to be (1 180, &), that is, he did not 
formerly consider the difference sufficiently marked to require inde- 
pendent symbols. The separation of (oi, o) under these circumstances 
is somewhat doubtful. In the Norwegian, the example for (Oi) is 
fnaane, which is (Aq), according to Mr. Sweet. Altogether, therefore, 
we may consider that (0|, o) are fine distinctions of sounds usually 
confused as (o), and for our present purpose so confuse them. Hence, 
adding together the numbers of languages for (o^ and o), taking care 
not to count these two twice over, and crediting them all to 49 o, its 
number becomes 42. 

The scale of importance of the 15 vowels thus distinguished aboTO 
all others, where (18 'h) is omitted, (4 s, 7 e, 10 o, 11 <», 13 gd, 
16 'h) are all confounded as (e), (d^, b) as (e), and (o„ o) as (o), 
is therefore as follows, the numbers before the vowel being the 
Bonapartean, and those alter the vowel the numbers of European 
languages out of 45 in which they occur, which are slightly dif- 
ferent from those in the last table (1295, a). 



871 44 
1 a 43 
58 u 42 
49 42 
23 E 35 



! 



28 e 25 

29 24 
51 21 

7 9 20) 



71<b13 
72 p 12 
35 
43 
8 8B 10 



A 11 ) 



65 y 20 
and there is little doubt that with these 15 vowels, forming the series 

I E A TJ T (E 

i if e e E, se a, A o 0, u, y 0, OB 9 

and supplemented by their nasal forms where necessary, all the 
principal languages of the world could be written with an accuracy 
far surpassing any that has yet been exhibited. Different nations 
would necessarily demand varieties for their peculiar differentiations, 
and phonetic inquiries into gradations of sound would require the 
minutest symboUsation; but no foreigner is likely to appreciate a 
language with more real accuracy, until he has undergone severe 
phonetic discipline. The 7 classes of vowels are thus divided into 
15 genera, of which the numerous species are exhibited in the 
list of Towel Identifications, pp. 1300-1307. 

In this last list the languages are arranged according to the 
Prince's own systematic classification, the whole of the vowel-sounds 
known to occur in any language are given in the order of the Bona- 
partean vowels, with the corresponding palaeotype, and an example 
is given to each, in the ordinary orthography of the language, with 
a translation. After the name of each language is given the 
number of vowels with which it is thus accredited, assuming (16 'h, 
18 *h) and ('r, '1) to be vowels. If we reject these, the numbers 
of vowels, except in languages 19. Modem Greek, 21. Italian, and 
22. Spanish, will have to bo diminished by 1,2, or even 3, as in 47. 
Bohemian. The following wUL be the numbers of the vowels after 
these rejections : 
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Towels ooenr in langiuces. Yowds oeeor in laagnage*. 

6 3 = 19Modem6reek,22Sptii]fllL, 11 2=2 Finnish, 26 Rhetian, Ober- 

43 Illyrian. land dialect. 

6 1=52 Lettish. 12 7 = 1 Basque, 10 Hungarian, 12 

7 11=6 Permian, 9 Mordnin, 11 Ostiak, dialect of Sorgat, 17 

Yognl, 14 Welsh, 45 Bnlga- Albanian, Gu^e dialect, 35 

nan. Dutch, 36 Modem Friesian, 

8 7 = 15 Comiah, extinct, 25 Boman, Western dialect, (37) Scotch. 

Catalan, 27 Wallachian, 42 13 4=3 Esthonian, 5 Lap, dialect of 
Busnan, 44 New Slovenian, Finmark, 34 Low German, dia- 

Wendish, 47 Bohemian^ 50 lect of Holstein, 38 Icelandic, 

lithnanian. 14 1 =49 Caasubian. 

9 3=4 liTonian, extinct dialect of 16 4 = 16 Breton, 24 French, (39) 

Balis, 8 Tdieiemiasian, on the Norwegian of Aasen, 40 Dan- 

right bank of the Volga, 21 ish, after Sweet. 

Italian. 17 1 =39 Swedish. 

10 4=7 Yotiak, 33 High German, 19 2=23 Poitaguefle, 37 English. 

46 Polish, 48 Lnsatian. 21 1 = 13 Gaelic. 

The Towels selected by those langaages that have the same 
number are by no means identical ; thus Portuguese and English, 
which have each 19 vowels in this estimation, have only 6 in 
common, namely (la, 8 sb, 37 i, 51 o, 57 «, 58 u). This may serve 
partly to explain liie difficulty felt in acquiring the pronunciation of 
foreign languages; It also hy no means follows that the languages 
most generally esteemed for their sonorousness, or their cultivation, 
have the greatest number of vowels. Thus 22. Spanish has only 5, 
14. Welsh only 7, 21. Italian only 9, 33. High German only 10. 
37. English, taking the received dialect, after Smart, and admitting 
Cj, 'ta) to be vowels distinct from (i, u), is put down at 19, which, 
on removing these, reduces to 17, as in 39. Swedish. But if we 
include all the dialects, the previous enumeration (1262, c) gives, 
independently of length and doubtful nasalities, and the numerous 
fractures, and inserting («^, (B)=Gio88ic [(, ua], which were accident- 
ally omitted, the following 30 vowels horn the Prince's list, (la, 
4 a, 6 ah, 7 9, 8 IB, 10 v, 13 oo, 20 a, 21 (e, 23 £, 24 e„ 25 e^, 28 e, 
29 0y 31 eS 33 y, 35 «, 36 1^, 37 1, 41 a, 43 a, 49 o, 51 o, 54 ub, 57 ti, 
58 u, 65 y, 71 cb, 72 e, 75 **), to which (o^ ii©) or (m*) have probably 
to be added, and other vowels may yet be recognised, for example 
(42 oh, 50 oh), in Bell's unaccented syllables (1160, a). 

It is obvious that the 5 vowel signs of the Roman Alphabet 
a, e, i, o, u, are quite insufficient for intelligibly writing any one 
of these languages, except 19. Modem Greek, 22. Spanish, and 
43. Illyrian, and would be insufficient to write even the dialects 
of these. What is the proper notation for all these languages 
is an inquiry not here raised. The notation here employed, 
whether palaeotypic or glossic, is merely a makeshift, to give a 
means of writing all these languages so that they could be printed 
with ordinary types, — an end hitherto unattained, if indeed ever 
attempted. The ** missionary alphabet" of Max Miiller* is the 
nearest approach to this, but it is extremely defective in vowel signs, 
and requires several (4 or 5) special types. Merkers* is a mere make* 

^ The Languages of the Seat of Arian, and Turanian, 2nd ed. with an 
"War in the East, with a Surrey of the appendix on the Missionary Alphabet, 
Three Families of Language, Semitio, etc., London, 1865. * Laletik, 1866. 
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sbift also. Lepsias's is fiill of letters with new diacritical points, 
difficult to procure, except in a few special foants, not common even 
at linguistic printing establishments. The Prince's letters are of 
the same diacritic nature, and are only partly cut, for one founti 
which is not " in the trade." Bell's, Briicke's, and Merkel's sys- 
tematic forms may be also considered out of reach, though the two 
first haye been cut to a certain extent. Hence the necessity of my 
temporary typographical expedieuts, without which the investiga- 
tions in this book could never have been brought before the public. 
My own private opinion is that we do not yet possess sufficient 
phonetic knowledge, either analytically or synthetically, to be able 
to construct a systematic alphabet or use it securely, but that Mr. 
Bell's attempt is the best yet made. 

Few pbonologists will hesitate in joining in my hearty thanks to 
the Prince for his kindness in undertaking the great labour of 
executing this table, and liberally placing it in my hands for incor- 
poration in this work. 

Padtcb Louis Lucibn Bokafabtb's Extinbsd Yowil Tbianolb. 

Arranged by the nQmben of the symbolB, see (1293, e). The nnmben in () are to 
be considered as only occupying the position of a single rowel in the arrange- 
ment. Only the first nomoer in each of these groups is giyen as a palaeotype 
letter in the abridged form on (1289, b), in which also other omissions are maite. 



5 
6 

(9 B) 


7 


(1 2 3) 
4 

A 

(12 11) 
19 


10 

(13 14 15 16 17 18) 
21 20 


22 23 
24 E (25 26 27) 
28 (29 30) 
31 32 


68 (69 70) 

71 (72 73) 
74 75 


44 43 41 42 
(48 47 46)0 45 

63(52 51) 49 50 
55 54 


33 I 34 35 86 (37 38 39 


40) 


67 Y (65 66) 


56 
64 63 62 61 60 59 58 757 



List op thb Yowsls ik Princb L. L. Bonapabti'b Tkiakolb. 

See (p. 1293). The letter-symbols are in palaeotype, the preceding numbers 
are those in the triangle, the succeeding numbers are the numbers prefixed to the 
names of the languages in the following list which use that rowel-sound, according 
to the Prince's judgment. The rowel-qualities are considered without relation 
to quantity. The numbers following = shew the number of the languages named 
in the next list, in which the rowel has been identified. These rowels may be 
cited as B 1, B 2, etc (1298, c). 



la 1 2346 6 78 9 10 11 12 13 
14 16 16 17 19 21 22 23 24 
26 26 27 33 34 36 36 37 38 
(39) 39 42 43 44 46 46 47 
48 49 50 62 B 43 7 o 6 13 37 39 40 44 46 s 7 



2 a, 


13 = 1 


3 aA 


1 16 17 23 24 » 6 


4 a 


87 (37) = 2 


6 ,a 


40 = 1 


6 ah 


37 = I 


7o 


6 18 87 39 40 44 46 
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8 n 

9 »A 

10 « 

11 

12 <B. 

13 eo 

14 2 

15 d 

16 'h 

17 '•h 

18 <h 



19 eh 


20 


a 


21 


CB 


22 


>1 


23 


B 


24 
25 




26 
27 
28 


*lA 

e 



29 



30 #▲ 

81 e^ 
32 #1 



38 
34 
35 

36 
37 



t 

1 



38 i, 

39 U 

40 'j 



41 

42 oh 



5 12 13 23 25 26 35 37 (37) 
42 » 10 

23 b1 
37 = 1 
13 = 1 
13=1 
37 =1 
37=1 
= 

16 17 23 24 25 26 33 34 35 36 

37 (37) 49 52 = 14 
= 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 
14 15 16 17 24 25 26 27 33 
84 35 36 37 (87) 38 (39) 39 
40 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 
50 52 = 41 

= 

24 34 36 (37) « 4 
27=1 

E 

= 

2 5 8 12 26 = 5 
= 

3 4 5791011 1213162123 
24 25 26 27 33 34 35 36 
(37) 38 (39) 39 40 44 45 46 
47 48 49 50 52=83 

13 16 = 2 

1 17 23 24 46 49 = 6 
1234678910 11 14 15 17 

19 21 22 24 26 34 37 (39) 
39 40 43 45 = 25 

2 3 10 12 13 16 21 23 24 25 
26 33 34 35 36 38 (39) 42 
44 47 48 49 50 52 = 24 

16 28 = 2 

16 23 35 36 (37) 46 48 = 7 

3 4 5 27 (37) (39) 40 = 7 



12 14 » 2 

6 7 9 13 27 42 46 = 7 

5 13 15 26 37 38 (39) 89 40 
49 50 = 11 

(87) = 1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
14 15 16 17 19 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 33 34 35 36 37 
(37) 38 (39) 39 40 42 43 44 
45 46 47 48 50 52 =44 

13 = 1 

1 16 17 23=4 
37 88 = 2 



37 40 
= 



43 a 


1012 13 15 84 36 3742 44 48 




49 = 11 


44 ah 


= 


45 Oi 


=0 


46 oi 


2 3 5 6 7 89 12 13 15 16 21 




23 24 25 26 27 33 34 35 36 




38(39)39 40 47 49=27 


47 ou 


13 46 49 = 3 


48 OjA 


1 16 17 23 24=5 


49 


1 4 11 14 17 19 21 22 37 




(37) (39)43 45 50 52 = 15 


50 oh 


378 = 3 


51 


3 10 13 15 16 21 28 24 25 83 




84 35 37 38 89 42 44 46 47 




48 49=21 


52 0A 


23 49=2 


53 0h 


=0 


54 tfh 


10 23 46 48 49=5 


66 0^ 


8 5 (37) (39) 40= 5 




u 


56 ni 


2 39=2 


57 M 


17 23 37 38(39)50=6 


58 u 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 




14 15 16 19 21 22 23 24 25 




26 27 83 34 35 86 37 (37) 
38 40 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 






49 50 52=42 


59 a. 


18 = 1 


60 UA 


1 17 28 49=4 


61 'w 


37 88=2 


62 u^ 


89 = 1 


63 a^ 


5 (39) =2 


64 V 


89 = 1 




T 


65 7 


1 2 3 4 7 8 10 11 12 16 17 24 




33 34 35 36 (39) 39 40 49 




=20 


66 TA 


1 17 = 2 


67 I 


40 47 48=3 




(E 


68 teh 


5 = 1 


69 ^h 


2 14 16 24 34 35 89 40=8 


70 9hA 


24 = 1 


71 OB 


34 6 710 1226 33 84 38(39) 




89 40 = 13 


72 » 


2 10 13 16 24 33 84 35 86 




(89)39 40 = 12 


73 9A 


=0 


74 <»i 


6 8 13 = 8 


75 0^ 


(87) 88 (39) 39=4 




Mnrmnxi. 


'1 


47 = 1 


'r 


48 44 47=8 
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PaiNCB L. L. Bonapabtb's Yowxl Idbntificatiokb nr 46 EuBOPBjkK 

Lanouaqbs. 

See (p. 1293). These lang^iages are arranged in the order of Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte*! renflod classification, as giyen in French in a footnote to Mr. 
Patterson's account of Hungarian in my Presidential Address to the Philological 
Society for 1873 (Transactions for 1873-4, Part H., p. 217). The classmca- 
tion is here incidentally repeated and translated. Tne different obsenrations 
as they occur, unless inclosed in [ ], are taken from the Prince's classification 
or MSS. All the Towel-eounds in each language, so fetr as known to the Prince, 
are given for each languag[e separately. Occasionally, when differences of opinion 
exis^ the list thus formed is eclectic, and gives his own individual judgment. The 
left hand numbers in each list are those in the triangular and linear arrangements. 
Then come the forms in palaeotype, followed by a word containing the vowel, in its 
original spelling ; if the word has more than one vowel-sign, a subs^uent number, 1, 
2, 3, etc., shews whether the first, second, or third, etc., vowel is intended ; by this 
means the usual printed form of the word is preserved. When this is not sufficient, 
the vowel not being expressed, the place of its insertion is marked by ( ), or the 
full pronunciation of the word is given. When two adjacent voweUsigns form 
a digraph to represent the vowel-sound, their numbers are bracketed thus [1, 2]. 
Finally, the meaning of the word is ^ven in English, and in italic letters, ezcept| 
of course, for the English language itself. 



Morphological .CUutificaium of EurO' 
pean Zanguages, 

CLASS L 

A. Babqub Stbm. 

1. BASQUE. 13 vowels. 

N.B.— The letters S, B, after a word, 
indicate the Souletin dialect, 
and the Roncalais sub-dialect, 
respectively. 

1 a ura, 2, the water 

3 aA aha lice, 1, 2, S, shame 

27 ^lA mehe, S, 1, 2, thin 

28 e ille, 2, hair 
87 1 begi, 2, eye 

89 ii mfhi, S, 1, 2, tongue 

48 OjA orzi, 1, R, <o burg 

49 o bero, 2, hot 
68 u sagu, 2, mouse 

60 UA &hiin, S, 1, 2, thief 

65 y bU, S.Jire 

66 yA siihta, l,Q,the eon'in-law 
18 <h bat(), one 

B. Altaic Stbm. 

a. Uralian Family, 

a, Tahudie Sub-familg, 

I. Finnish Branch. 

2. FIViriSH. 12 vowels. 

1 a maa [I, 2], earth 

23 B paH [I, 2], head 

28 e reki, 1, eledge 

29 # niemi, 2, promontorg 
87 i iili [1, 2], leaeh 

46 Oi toveri, 1, companion 
56 U| Suomi, 2, Finland 
58 Q puu [1, 2], tree 



(2. Finnish^ continued.) 
65 y syys [1, 2], autumn 
69 ph koyha, l^poor 
72 9 tyb, 2, labour 
18 Oi estetQ, impediment 



8. ESTHOKIAir. 

1 a ma, I 



14 vowels. 



25 e^ 

28 e 

29 e 



32 e^ 



37 
46 
50 
51 

55 0^ 
58 u 
65 y 

71 OB 

18 *h 



kazi, 1, hand 

enne, 1, before 

enne, 2, before 

k()er [pronounced (k^Wlj)], 
tongue 
i ilm, world 
Oi tolmu, 1, duet 
on wolg, d^t 
po()r[pronounoed(po^0olj)],AA{^ 

tolmu, 2, duet 

Jumal, 1, Ood 

iiks, one 

o, night 
liihtQ, light 



4. LIYOVIiAir, extinct dialect of Salis, 
still spoken at the beginning 
of the XIX th century. 10 
vowels. 

kaks, two 

mad, our 

bet, but 

OezgUrd [pronounoed (^en* 

gyr.d)], nigh 
ixa, l^fat/ter 
koda, 1, house 
k'ulk, side 
siina, I, name 
loud, 1, to find 
pieuttQ, to take 



1 


a 


25 


«i 


28 


e 


32 


e^ 


87 


• 

1 


49 





58 


u 


65 


y 


71 


oe 


18 


'h 
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II. Lap Branch. 
5. LAP, dialect of Finmark. 14 rowels. 



1 a 


hallo, IfpUoiurs 
Iftkki, 1, 2, «M0r 


1 a 


7 


26 ei 


8 SB 


iMiidne, 1, 9on 


28 e 


28 B 


ella, 1, h$ livet 


34 Tt 


26 #1 


tsdne, 1, wiotker 


37 i 


32 0^ 


jnidelgt* 2, 3, to thmk 


46 Oi 


36 • 


njTOf 1, dUigmce 


68 a 


37 i 


UTO, 1, Uatm way an th$ mow 


18 *h 


46 Oi 


dolla, Ijjire 




66 0^ 
68 a 


gonana, 1, king 
ra'Sak, 1, money 




08 u^ 


iakkim, 1, 1 parted 
DQorre, 2, yood 


10. HI 


68 8Bh 




18 *li 


lokkatQi tofMNf 


1 a 


i 


». Fermian Sub^Family, 


26 ei 
28 e 


6. PSBIOAV. STOwdfl. 


29 e 






37 i 


1 a 


ma, honey 


43 A 


28 e 


Jen, Qod 


61 


34 T, 


kyk, two 


64 tfh 


37 i 


U,Jlr* 


68 a 


46 Oi 


ton, eon 


66 y 


68 11 


jar, Amm? 


71 a 


74 OB^ 


otyk, 1, one 


72 « 


18 <h 


mortQi man 


18 "h 



7. YOTIAK. 11 Towela. 

1 a aami, 1, yold 

26 Oi nil'ati, 2, fourth 

28 e pel, ear 

34 T) jm, mouth 

i in, heaven 



o\ 

a jort, houee 

66 y lii, 1, night 

71 CB tody, 1, white 

18 <h berkatO, «V^ 

e, Volgaie Sub-Family, 
I. Tsheremiflflian Branch. 



37 
46 
60 
68 



>i Tor, thief 
)h OS, door 



1 a 
23 1 
28 e 
37 
46 
60 
68 
66 y 
74 OBl 

18 'h 



h to 



8IAV, dialect of the 
fvA< bank of the Volga. 10 
Towels. 

mam, but 
ergti,2,eon 
edem, 1, 2, man 
Tid. water 
kokta, 2, h<w 
tSre, Upeaee 
Jama, 1, GM 

kS, ttofM 
nor, Jb/i 
olatQ, they 



n. Mordoin Branch. 
0. MOBDUOr, dialect Ersa. STOwels. 

aTa, 1, 2, woman 
kad, Aofu/ 
lem, NOflM 
syi'ne, 1, gold 
ki, trAo 
on, dream 
akska, 1, t^o^ii 
kot(), weaving 
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8 



if. Ugrian Sttb'Family. 
I. Hangaiian Branch. 

mOABIAV or Magyar. 
Towels 

k&r, to injure 
nyelT, tongue 
Teres, 1, read 
sz^l, trtW 
hid, bridge 
kar, arm 
p6k, ipwiir 
nol, where 
tadom, 1, 1 know it 
t% graee 
5kor, 1, 2, ox 

fdyhead 

atyktQf father, in ace. 



n. Vogttl Branch. 

11. TOOIFL, dialect of the Eonda. 
TOweU. 

1 a kats, brother 
26 ei Mt, hair 

28 e ne^ wife 

37 i ini, 1, 2, thorn 

49 o chotel, day 

68 a cholp, net 

66 y puT, eon 

18 'h katO, hand 

in. Ostiac Branch. 

19. 08IIAG, dialect of Soigat. 13 
Towels. 

1 a ftrex, 1, tong 

8 8B Adhlan, 2, tnoming 

23 ■ [known to exist, bat no ex- 
ample known] 

26 Oi pet, nett 

29 e i^thlen, 1, eloud 
33 y }igf father 

37 1 jipel, 1, ehade 

43 ▲ ^^ glove 

46 Oi nok, above 

68 a sogOB, 1, 2, autumn 

66 y mill, 00^ 

71 OB k5r, oven 
18 'h kdtO, tur 

83 
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with 
mb-ftinilieB 
and 



HJ.— FlimiA, ITrtlwaiiin^ tnd IiT« 
OBka, diiliBr fron Ltp bmiIt 
M Greek from I^tOL Bimi- 
laiiy fcr TUienminiii m 
reunm to Mardnn, and for 
Himgariaii, Tq^ and 
Ortiae aoioB^ OM aaodier. 

I. T^mfutuFmmi^ I 

G. Dbatidiah Smi, elcL 

D. WaanBif Gacoabiaii Sm, et& 

K Eastxbn CAucAaiAH Snic, etc. 

F. O. H., ete., etc Othsk Srnia 
differiiig greatlj from each other, 
hoi belonging to this fint dma. 

CLASS n. 

A. IvBo-GiucAKic Smc. 

[1^-B.<— The dead languages are placed, 
and their names printed in 
italic capitala, but no pro- 
nuneiation ia giren.] 

a. (W/M Jbrntfy. 
I. Gaelic Bnuidi. 

18. 0ABLIO. 22 Towels. 

K.B.— The letten 8, M, indicate Scotch 
and M anz Gaelic respectiTely. 

adharc, 1 [pronounced (aiaerk)], 

horn 
math, 8, good 
d^anta, 3, don$ 
fflaB,yr«m 
laogh ri, 2], S, edlf 
maodal [1, 2], 8, tripe 
ftar [I, 2], groat 
frenmh [1, 2], 8, rooi 
c6im [1, 21, tt^ 
daor [1, 2J, dnr 
mil, hon$g 
Ttf king 

sinnsreadh petten 2, 3, 4], 8, 

anceetora 
6rd, high 
■on, 8, aake 

didomhnaich, 2, 8, atmday 

<5r, gold 

cdl, book 

d^anadh [3 last letters], doing 

Icigh, l,k,te«» 

keiiyn [letters 2, 3, 4], M, 

maUachtQ) euraa 



1 a 



2 a. 



7 





8 


a 


11 





12 


»« 


25 


«i 


26 


'ii 


29 


• • 


34 


T, 


35 


r 


87 


i 


88 


• 

1* 


43 


A 


46 


«I 


47 


^'u 


51 





58 


a 


69 


u. 


72 


$ 


74 oei 


18 


•h 



Hi Bietoit BmciL 
«. WeUL 

It. WIUS. STOwda. 

1 a \mxdd,Urd 

28 e nerth, airmgtk 

tZf djfn, MM 

37 1 gwin,tpiNs 

49 o m8r, aam 

58 n cwmwl [lettos 2 and 4], ctoitf 

68 #h djnioo, 1, mm 

18 <h lotQ, r9tmd bod^ 

5. Comish. 

U. OOBmH,a8spokeointhermxth 
centmry, now extinct. 9 
Towds. 

hiT,fMMMr 

pedn, kaad 
gnydii [letter 3], 



1 
28 
35 
87 
43 
46 
61 
58 



e 

■ 

t 

« 

1 

A 


n 



piii, hprogar 
b6s, tofo 
kjlobman, 2,pigatm 
mor, aea 
gnbar, 1, wage 



18 <h bohojokQ, iMor 

c% Breton. 
16. BBITOV. 18 Towels 

N.B.-.The letter Y indicates the 
dialect of Yannes. 



1 a 
3 aA 
25 ei 
26*1. 

29 e 

30 eA 
81 e^ 
37 i 
39 u 
46 Oi 
48 OiA 
51 
58 n 
65 7 
69 $h 
72 a 
16 'h 
18 *h 



m&d^ good 

haa [letters 2 and 3], 

derrex, 1, 2, dag 

k^ta [letters 2 and Z^^/rat 

irSf 1, to drink 

^By [letteFB 1 and 2], JUmws 

mani, 2, Y, Moimtem 

tt, kituae 

intanv [letters 1 and 2], widower 

tomm, A0< 

mont [letters 2 and 3], to go 

gdld, 1, 2, eooar 

goozout [1, 2], [8, 4], to know 

dH, black 

ennn [1, 2], a 

keftneM rt, 2], [3, iJJIrewood 

cftret, 2, Y , Awm} 

kaoutQ, ^0 have 



0, GraeO'Latin Family, 
X. Albanian Branch. 

17. ALBAVIAH, Gu^e dialect. 
Towels. 

1 a ame, 1, mother 
3 a^ bini, 1, he did 

27 *iA 1*106, 1, let 

28 e et) thirat 
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(17. Albohum^ oonimiied.) 
87 i Mr, MM 
89 lA Tine, 1, ih^y eom$ 

48 o^A ^ng, 1, th0^ do 

49 o lot, lord 

67 u bum, 1, kmhmod 

60 01 B, kungor 
66 7 krSpe, 1, oaU 

buni, 1, A# M<«^ 
nde, tn 
diditO, of the 



66 TA 

16 'h 
18 Oi 



XL Gnck Bnuuih. 
18. ANCIENT GREEK, dead. 

UK XOBIBV GBXDL 6 towelf» 

1 a ^ryydpif 2, moM 

28 e M^Aif, 1, 2, cbmd 

87 i 4M» 2, broad 

49 XP^rot, 1, 2, yMT 

68 a vo«^/ [1, 2], bird 

m. Latin Bnmch. 
«. Latin. 

20. Z^T/y, dead. 

b, Italian. 

91. ITAXIAV. 9 Toweli. 

1 a gatto, 1, cat 

26 01 aella, 1, oaddto 

28 e sellaio, 1, oaddlor 

29 Stella, 1, otar 
87 i fine, 1, M<l 

46 01 boeoo, I, wood of iron 

49 boeehetto, 1, grovo 

61 a boooa, 1, mouih 

68 n bnoo, 1, hoio 

tt. SPAHUH. 6T0weIe. 

1 a madre, 1, mothor 

28 e 

87 i 

49 

68 XL 



mujer, 2, taowum 
bijo, 1, ooH 
nlomo, 1, 2, load n. 
Inna, 1, nunm 



SS. POBTVOVESS. 20 towelfl. 

mfti, Aod^ fern. pi. 

la, wool 

mas, 6W 

oama, 1, bod 

•6, M0n. 
27 «iA temnre [letters 2, 8], «Am^ 
29 # sd, Of , imperat. sing. 

senha, 1, oign 

oear, 1, to oup 

Ticio, 1, 2, vioo 

aim [letters 2, 8], yif 



1 a 
8aA 

8 

9 SA 

26 #1 



80 $k 

81 e^ 
87 i 
89 lA 



(23. Bortuguooo, ooniamed.) 

46 Oi aT6, 2, fromdm&thor 

48 OiA som Hetteis 2, 8], ommd n. 

61 ard, 2, ^iM4/aMir 

62 aA Bonho, 1, droom 
64 idi 0, <A0 

tf soar, 1, to oound 
n tdmnlo, 1, 2, tomb 

xaa [both letten], mm 

■e,t> 



67 
68 
60 VA 
16 'h 



0, French. 
Mi nUDHnL 18 towels. 



1 a 

8 aA 
20 a 

26 #1 

27 «iA 

e 



» 
I 

Ol 



28 
29 

87 
46 

48 OjA 
61 



68 
66 



u 

69 #h 

70 ohk 
72 # 
16 'h 
18 <h 



ohat, oa^ 

dent [letten 2, 8], tooth 

diable, 2, dlmV 

y^jjathor 

Tin (letten 2, 31, wmm 

nrasette, 2, boffyo 

d6, <K«, n. 

if, ym0-<nM 

botte, 4oa< 

bon [letten 2, 8], ^wtfif 

bean, Amw^SiM 




fNaOM 

[1, 2], i0k2M0ir 
nn [both letten], om# 
fen L2» 3],/rv 
oheVal, 1, Aortf 
M),foppUk 



Si. BOXAV, Catalan. 10 Towels. 

1 a case, 1, houoo 

8 m oasa, 2, houoo 

26 #1 net, iM^yAM^ 

29 nhif oloam 

87 i ooai, 2, Mnita, male 

46 Oi dona, 1, imiimmi 

61 m6lt, much 

68 n jntge, l, judge n. 

16 'h pare, 2,/athor 

18 Ik fDohO,>v 

96. BHRIAV, Oberland dialeet. 
Towels. 

1 a bab,/a<A«r 

8 » essan, ^^woaro 

28 B fkr.JMd 

26 #1 pofflte, 2, ^w 

28 e Taldr, 2, to bo worth 

29 Tender, 1, <e m0 
86 i figl, MM 

niaaira,2, a Mtf w<r » 

boT, ox 

\mn, food 

oeffl [1, 2], og§ 
16 'h lader. 2, Mm/ 
18 <h nffontQ, chad 



13 



87 i 

46 oi 

68 

71 



n 

OB 



BONAFABTBAlf VOWBL LUIS. 



<1 ''WdUehiui. 



S6. DUTOE. 14 Towsli. 





1 a 


bel,irii 

nemeo, 1, (o (ob 
ik,J 


[There aw three orthogmpMei in hm, 


S n 


Cnillic, Miied, (U>d Eonum 

■M >;»». riVen in the mort 
Mteemedfi»riiLofttLelMt,>iid 
the ptvnoDcUtioD at each 
vorJhHbeenuldedmfaU.] 


29 * 

Si fli 


87 i 

46 B, 

fil B 


tikil,l,l>ti< 
top,i=P 

komen, 1, to <o«m 
loet [1, 2], MMri 


1 a 


66 y 


n,)«w 


SI <■ 


69»tL 


donen, 1, 1* Ar< 


If:! 


72 * 

16 ni 


beuk [1, 2], *«wA 


«.. w 


IS >h 


katO,** 


s?s 


Sa. XODSUI mUIAV, VMteni 


18 -h Awt««r 


dialect. 14 Tovela. 




1 a 


makke,l, NdA 


I. GemuD Oionp. 


30 « 


aiil,<>M 


fl. Eitiiwt. 


!»«i 


eette,!, («M( 


28 OOTBIC, dead 


28 # 


S^;.'!'" 


s» oii) mes assMAiT, de*d 


SI e> 


30 OZi) LOW OBSMAJf, deid 


37 i 


irit.wtiM 


31 ANOLO-SAXON, dead 


4S *. 




S2 WRIEBIAS, dead 


46 s, 


bt. fo(' ' 


i. Osrnuui. 


Sle 


doge, 1, to *# tMrt* 


IS. EIOH OESIIU. 12 TOvelj. 


ES n 

66 r 


hOa, Amu. \ indiffeinntl)' 
hd^ Abm. 1 (u, y) 




72 i 


gi.d..ABr« 


U *, («*,/«( 


IS 'h 


mOun, 3, to »n>M 


». ehre.l,A«<«r 


13 -h 


dooptO, *«p(urf 


37 i miioh, miU 






46 0, Oott, Q<a 
610 ohne, !,«**«( 




ft EnglUh. 


SSd bncKiMi 

as 7 briider, 1, hnth^, 

71 a 1>acke, 1, TO<i>iHe£> 


S7. EVQLIBH [we remarki on Smut 
(1199, a")]. 31 TOwaU. 


73 . kBnig, 1, *.«? 




father, I 


16 -h mutter, 2, molA*- 


4 I 


thabook, 1 


18 11 gutO.fo** 


6 ah 

7 


an 
chaiftctei, 3 




S EB 




rtdiL 15 Yoweli. 


10 « 


&•-' 


1 1 dat, tJb 


13 m 


30 a maken, I, fa> n^it 


14 X 


S2' 


3S «, het, A< hf 


28 e 


20 « leed[l,2],™v 


M • 


imlk 


S7i wienVl,3],««. 


87 i 


bee 



43 1 

46 si kopp, luai 

tl a modsT, 1, methir 

(8 n k(UB,iltM 

6£ y kiinen, 1, to lau 

69 *h aTBT, 1, BMT 

71 IB d<Sehder, daufhltr 

73 * konig, tin^ 

16 'fa hntten, 2, A«(« 

18 ti. bartO, A«»t 



'j ^Q'^ pronounced (gee'jt) 



1 e omit. 1 

7 <• book [1, 21 

8 u pool (l, 2J 

1 'ic ho()ine,pTonoanoed(ah«>'wn) 

6 'h open, 2 

B ti lutO 
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(87). 80OT0H, Soatbem dialeet 

TOWdfl. 



14 



4 ■ 

8 8B 

20 a 

26 

81 

32 

86 

37 

49 

66 

68 

76 

16 1i 

18 <h 



to torn, 2 

men 

man 

way 

siller, I, «Aw 

there, pronomioed (cDiM^*r) 

fishes, 2 

to leaTe [2, 3] 

God 

folk, pronounced (foo^'k) 

honse fly 2} 

guid [1, 2], good 

gaed, pronoonoed (gM^'d), went 

thatO 

n. Scandinavian Groop. 
a. Icelandic. 



88. lOSLAVSia 14 Towels. 



e^ 

1 


0^ 

n 



1 a 
26 ^ 
29 e 
35 
37 
40 'j 
46 Oi 
51 



1 



67 
58 
61 
71 ce 
76 9i 
18 <h 



w 



ma'Sor, 1, man 
hestor, 1, horm 
bein, 1, b<me 
Tita, 1, to know 
riknr, 1, rieh 
bein, 2, dow 
opinn, 1, cpen part. 
g^'Snr, prononnoed 
(goo'iMlhur), ^OM^ 
b6n, «A4 
tingar, 1, founa 
g69nr, [see 61] 
smjor, butter 
sninar, 1, tummer 
loptQy air 

b. Modem ScandinaTian. 



(89). VOSWBGIAV. The literary <ooii. 
ventional dialect of Aasen,' 
which, though founded on the 
various Norwegian dialects, 
and used in some printed 
works, is, nevertheless, the 
creation of an individual 
author. 17 vowels. 

hat, hatred 
kUede, 1, to clothe 
lesa, 1, to read 
kne, knee 
time, 1, how 
skir, to clean 
Hva, 1, to live 
maane [1, 2], moon 
skot, shoot n. 

StOr, ^TM^ 

sumar, 1, eummer 
bus, houee 
by, town 



1 


a 


26 


*i 


28 


e 


29 


e 


32 


e^ 


36 


• 

t 


37 


• 

1 


46 


Ol 


49 





66 


oi 


61 


11 


68 v} 


66 


y 



1 


a 


7 


a 


26 


^ 


28 


e 


29 


e 


86 


• 

t 


87 


• 

1 


46 


oi 


61 





66 


''I 


62 


64 


xr 


66 


y 


69 #b 


71 


ce 


72 


e 


76 


e^ 


18 


•h 



(39). Norwegian^ continued.) 

71 CB mtk,darh 

72 e lok, droo;^ 

76 e^ stytta, 1, to shorten 
18 <b battQy A«^ 

89. SWEDISH. 18 vowels. 

all, o^ 

saker, 2, things 
ara, l^ glory 
meja, 1, to moic 
leda, 1, to teMf 
vinna, 1, to win 
vin, «9tfM 
sofra, 1, to itey^ 
kol, M^ 
stor, great 

Skuld, MUM 
bus, AOMM 
fyra, l,/0tfr 
forBt,^rf^^ 
k5tt,mM< 
do, to i^M 
syster, 1, mtor 
baUQ, hat. 

40. DANISH, according to Mr. Henry 

Sweet [Trans, of Phil. 
Soc. 1873-4, p. 103.] 17 
vowels. 

N.Bh These do not always eorrespond 
with those assigned by the 
Danish Grammarians. 

mand, man 

mane, 1, to confwre 

best, horse [Mr. Sifeet writes 

Ifflse, 1, to read 

een [1, 2], one 

spille, 1, tophg 

bvid, whits 

folk, JMOpfo 

maane [1, 2], moon [Mr. Sweet 

writes (AoV) 
stor, ffrmi^ [Mr. Sweet writes 

(4] 

ugle, 1, 0trf 

skylle, 1, to Wiim 

nyde, 1, to «{;>y 

st^rst, greatest I [latest ortho- 

d^, d(0or ) gnphy d for ^] 

ban d^er, 3, he does 

batO> hat 

8. SlavO'Lettish Familg. 

I. Slavonic Branch, 
a. Slave. 

41. OLI> SLArJB,AetuL 



8 .a 


7 


26 Si 


28 .e 


82 e^ 


36 t 


37 i 


41 


46 oi 


66 0^ 


68 u 


66 y 


67 I 


69 eh 


71 OB 


72 e 


18 <b 
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BOBAF. 



TOWK. UBCB. 



Ckaf.XT* 



[Tbe 

1 a 

8 m 
29 « 
34 T, 
97 i 
43 A 
61 
58 a 
18 li 



Oiowdft. 
of 



nam, i, 2, (pa-ftax sua 

Vip^ (mir), tMirtf 
XJ40, 2, (Um-^A), OTadr. 
■MHa, 1, (to/^), 1900/ 
Mysi, (mash), wum 

xBocnn, 2, (UiTOi,to, m/ 



48. nXTBIAV. 7 rowels. 

1 s brads, 1, 2, ^iorvf 

28 6 pets, 1, h^ 

37 i ribs, 1,/fA 

49 o noga, Ufooi 

68 a rnka, 1, Jumd 

18 'h TntQ, mek 



44. VBWILOVEnAV,Weiid]ih. 10 
Towels. 

dsti, 1, to ^fw 
dober, 2, /mn^ 

iiiir,j9MMf 
bdb, ^0011 
z6b, tooth 
nra, 1, hour 
br&tO, ^0^A«r 
brt, gr$yhotmd. 



1 a 

7 9 
26 0| 
29 
37 
43 
61 
68 
18 





■ 

1 

A 


a 

'h 

'r 



46. BITLGABIAV. 8 Toweb. 

b&ba, 1, grandmothtr 
di^p, 00Jt 
bfrn^, 2, 6a/A 
dtfte, 1, child 
zimd, 1, i0tM^«r 
sUtd, 2, ^0&l 
kdkik» 1, A00;t 
bratQ, brother 



I a 
7 
26 0| 
28 e 
37 i 
49 o 
68 n 
18 <h 



6. Poliih. 
46. FOLUS. 11 Towels. 

1 a sam, ^hno 

26 0| teras, 1, 11010 

27 #iA bede,/0As//60 



(46. Muk, eovftmsd.) 

31 e> cU^^TMif 

34y, bjji,l,rt0ri^™ 

37 a jHb, 1, 2, <A<y itm drwmi 

47#i« |sds,2,lA«|ff0MM9 

61 P09»^ 1> 2,>Im0 vmfJUr 

68a o^iiHhMb 

18 % gmnoftO, tktmdtr 




1 



47. 

1 

26 
29 
37 
46 0, 
61 
68 n 
67 I 
18 <h 
'1 



11 Toweis. 



■k&]a,l,f«0i 

]6d,M0 

ml^ko, 1, M»a 
Tira, l,/aia 
XfQDfbia 
6, 

dach, tpirit 
kdT, 10A011 
kohoatO, «06i; 

Tlk,«0O^ 

pnt,>y0r 



43. LVSAXIAS, Sorbisn, Wendish. 
11 Towels. 



1 
26 
29 



a 




1 

A 




31 ei 
37 
48 
61 
64 tfh 
68 n 
67 I 
18 Oi 



trawa, 1, 2, froit 
jeho, 1, of him 
semjs, 1, 0ar<A 
wera, \, faith 

wono, 1, thiitff 
woko, 1, 2, 0^0 
dw6r, court 
habs, 1, /^ 
zyma, 1, cold n. 
d6rtk0, numthful 



49. CA8SirBIAV,astill-exi8ti]igdialect 
of the extinct FOLABIC, 
16 Towels. 

1 a gadac, 1, 2, ^0 talk 

26 0| mech, moM 

27 0it geba, m0ti^A 

29 e i^h.wU 

36 t facinski, 2, 3, Zo^m 

43 A jdd, 9enom 

46 01 pdmdo, 1, 2, 0M^ 

47 Oi( kat, 0om0r 

61 dobri, Ifffood 

62 0A dom, A0fif0 

64 tfh B6g, Ood 
68 a Bzum, rush 
60 QA kunszt, art 

65 T hysop, 1, hy$$op 

16 h n^kao, 1, to bear down 
18 <h czartO,<^m7 
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1807 



XI. L0ttuh Bnaoh. 



fO. UfUUAVIAV. 9 Towelf • 

1 a b&lkiB, I, iemn 

26 #1 T^Mi, 1, to dSrtM 

29 $ dak', 1, 2, 3m oase 

86 t klryia, 1, 2, am 

87 i jTk,l,heu 

49 momji, 1, mothir 

67 « neuty 2, Ibmur 

68 n ptdti, 1, iofiM 

18 <h kft-mietO, tU tokich tim 

b, FjniMUUi. 
61 FEXrSSIAN, dani. 
9. Lettish. 

6S. LBIII8H. 8 Towela. 
1 a gaily QMTtJ^ 



(62. LfUUh, oontiiiiied.) 

26 #1 metto, 1, 1 thr90 

29 e ^ja, 1, Muf 

87 i bitte, 1, hu 

49 loki, pronoanoed (Inoaki), only 

the (oj IB referred to, t$$k» 

68 u bliuBa,/M 

16 'h mMe, 2, toM^M 

18 <h ti2i6tO» to teHMW 



B. SsMino Stbx, 

aa I do, the oorreefaieH of 
Aaooti's ojpiiiioii as to thecon- 
aeotion ox thelndo-Eoropeaa 
and Semitie Btema, although 
it (s disputed b]r the majority 
ofmodemlingiustB. — ^L.L.B. 



ir. Om Vawtl JPWm^mtm mid J m utum , 

The word fraetvm hare introdaoed is of course imitated hoxoL 
Ghrimm's hnehung^ but it does not in any respect imply his theory 
of length (1265, h. 1270, 1). By Fro/elm^ will be meant the replace- 
ment of one vowel by two, more or less dosely connected by a glide. 
By Jtmehure will be meant, conversely, the replacement of two 
vowels, generally gliding on to one another, by a single vowel, 
either one of the two ori^nal, or some sound developed in the glide 
which originally joined them. As to the comparative lengths of 
the one and the two elements, no theory is started. As to the 
absolute monosyllabic character of the firactures, no assumption is 
made. As a general rule, the speaker feels the fracture as mono- 
syllabic, he actually often feels it as containing only one vowel ; so 
that it is only with difficulty, after much hesitation, and frequently 
unwillingly after strenuous denial, that he comes to recognise the 
fractured character. It requires generally a fresh ear or a tutored 
ear to recognise them at aU. The fresh ear, if not tutored, is apt 
only to recognise some peculiarity, without stating its nature, and 
when it attempts to state it, is often ludicrously incorrect. These 
statements are the result of experience, not theory. The knowledge 
of fractures is rather new to myself. There were many ways of 
speech to which I was well accustomed, without having the least 
idea that they belonged to this class. Dudectal fractures I scarcely 
appreciated at all, except as sporadic curiosities, till quite recently; 
yet they are most conspicuous characters of our northern and south- 
western dialects. And extending my view frt>m English to other 
European languages, I seem to see them lai^ly developed even in 
written tongues, while the unwritten dialects abound in them. It 
is therefore necessaiy to form some classification, pointing out their 
typical characters. But this must be taken as provisional, requiring 
probably years of research into living uses, to verify, correct, and 
replace. If philology is worth anything, the labour of investigating 
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fractnresy and their coTrespondixig junctnies, will not be thrown 
away, for they are vital points in the consideration of vowel relar 
tions. It would be quite prematore to propound any theory for 
their origin. The phenomena themselves are not sufficiently known 
and grouped, and the circumstances under which the^ arise, although 
attempted in certain cases to be determined by Ghimm, are far too 
vaguely felt, or too loosely stated, or too impeifectly ascertained, to 
render a general theory possible. The diversity of local habits, and 
even of habits within the same district, as to words used on different 
occasions, either of collocation of words, or of relations of the 
speaker to the listener, throws great difficulties in the way of any 
physiological or eyen subjective theory. Our present business is, 
therefore, simply to propose a rough classification of the phenomena, 
to assist m grouping. The subsequent dialectal examples will 
furnish numerous instances. 

I^'oetures may be divided into two classes, according as the 
adventitious vowel is ^^-fixed (Prefraehires) or Mf/-fixed {Suf- 
fraeturet). The original vowel may be gradated (1290, e) in any 
way at the same time. 

Prefractures are weak or aperttve when the prefixed vowel has a 
greater closure formed by the tongue or lips than the original vowel, 
so that the result is a progressive opening. Its types are (fa, i^, fu), 
with the first element under the rtress, but varying as (ii, nk, u{). 
It is the first form (fa, iiia) which is so conspicuous and remarkable 
in our northern dialects. The second, which often developes from 
the first, as (i£, u^), has a wide range in the literary languages of 
Europe. 

Prefaeturee are %tr(mg or elausive when the original vowel has the 
greater closure, so that the result is a progressive closing. Its types 
are (di, &a, ui), and do not, at least commonly, vary as (a{, au),^ 
although (ui) is not uncommon. 

Suffraeturee take either of the above forms, that is, may be either 
apertive or eiaume^ or may be simply continuant or laxative, the 
opening of the mouth continuing much the same throughout, or 
merely relaxing into some of the easy positions, giving obscure re- 
sonance, such as (e). The first element is, however, the original, 
or one of its gradau9ns, and the second the adventitious. £i the 
types, then, the fiM element is marked long, as (^ei, oou, dao). The 
two first types have crept into received English pronunciation. They 
are largely developed in Icelandic. They probably were so in old 
Norman, and have doubtiess influenced our Early English forms. 
The last type (^) is widely developed in our dialects. 

Omieme euffracturee arise from the suppression of a consonant, or 

1 Here (al, atf) must not be confiued table in (561, b). My nae of the aonte 

with Grimm's Oothic "broken Yowels" accent in the notation of diphthongs 

a/, ait, where "t and », losing their (419, e) was suggested by Grimm's, 

pnrity, pass oyer into a mixed sonnd " but in palaeotype (ai, ttd) are real diph- 

(D.G. P, 50), supposed to be different tiiongs, and not any *^ mixed sonnd," 

nom the usual Gothic at, au, which he whatcTer Grimm may hare ooDoeiyed 

writes dif dtt, and takes as (fid, &u}, see that expression to imply. 
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its gradual change into (i^ n, o). The types are {6i, iu^ &a)j and 
they have heen largely devebped in the receiyed dialect, or its early 
forms, hy the suppression of ^ and r, and sometimes /. 

Falie Jraetures are sach as have been simply developed recently 
by mere imitation, or false analogy. They take any of the above 
forms. Thns the Londoner's (nAA'e) for fftuniff comes from the 
analogy of his ondssive firactore (mAi/a, niiuL') for mor^f replacing 
(moo'), and similar words. 

JunetureB arise from the snbstitation of a practically intermediate 
soTind for a frtustore of any sort, or from the suppression of an 
element, thns (^, in) may give (e, o) as intermediates, or (a) by 
suppression ; both cases occur. 

The most important point to be determined in examining a 
fracture relates to the original vowel, and, as that vowel is fr^equently 
gradated even to obscuration, it is fr^uently not recognisable with- 
out comparison of the forms of a word in» various dialects. When 
the original vowed reaches obscurity, it is necessarily disguised in 
ordinary alphabetic writing, and will appear under one of the 
forms 0, tf. Of tf, quite independently of any variety of sound, 
according to the &ncy of the writer at the moment, partly swayed 
perhaps by etymological considerations.^ I am not inclined to give 
medieval writers credit for greater exactness than their modem 
followers, especially when Ihey had absolutely no sign for an 
obscure vowel. I do not see why au Anglosaxon scribe in the xth 
century should not have used m, eo, precisely as I find modem 
dialectal writers actually employ them, so far as the second element 
is concerned: If they had been able to write (ee) in both cases, 
they would probably often have done so. Not having this power, 
however, the signs remain ambiguous, and either (6e) may have been 
meant, or really (6a, 6o). 

It was in the Cumberland dialect that the 0pertiv0 pnfiraeturH 
first presented themselves to me in recogpusable purity. It was 
impossible to hear (f ias, dial, liat) for/Mw, £Hey late, and (briad, stian) 
for hroad, sionSf with a perfectly distinct (a), and to ohaerve fool, look 
vary from (f iid, Ihik), through (f ial, liek), to (fiol, Uolc), without 
recognising that the original (a, u) had been iutroduced by an adventi- 
tious (i), which, usurping the accent, occasionally obscured the other 
vowel. The subsequent comparison of three Yorkshire forms of 
speech with the Bootch led me to formulate the process thus. 
Speakers in different diitriets have a tendeney to introduce an opener 
vowel by a closer. The tendency varies very much, even in con- 
tiguous districts, even in different speakers within the same district, 
even in the same speaker on different occasions. The introducing 
vowel generally usurps the stress, and thus obscures the original 
vowel, but this obscuration does not always follow, and the stress 
sometimes passes to the original vowel, or its gradated representa- 
tive, shewing that this was a subsequent process, as the gradation, 
especially when amounting to obscuration, was more likely to occur 

1 Compare the ''etvmoloeical" HlfM ffnphy, in the examples, p. 1804, 
fi of the Soman WaUachian ortho- ungnage 27. 
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without than with the stress. The origixial yowel being of the (e) 
class, the introducing Towel was of &e (i) class; bat when the 
original vowel was (a), the introducing vowel was either (i) or (e). 
The Korth Mid and Mid Yorkshire foxms of speech, hereafter adduced, 
are diwtinyiished by this difference. The introducing vowel might 
also be (u) in this case, but this is not so fiequent for an original 
(a) as for an original (o). The types (ie, la, ea, iio) are the most 
generaL But as long as the stress remains on the first element, the 
second is very difficult to hold distinctly, and rapidly passes over 
into (9} ; thus, the forms (io, ^o, iio) are the most frequent forma 
of the preceding types. When this stage is reached, the tendency 
seems to be to drive the obscuration fuither, by shortening the 
second element, till it becomes a mere voice-glide, connectea so 
closely with the preceding vowel as to seem rather to generate a 
new sound than to remain a mere appendage. Thus arise the elo»$ 
fraeturei (i', i*, ^, e', u', «'), of which (t*, u') are of constant 
occurrence in Scotdi, where they have been writt^ by Mr. Murray^ 
in his historical orthography {op. eit. p. 108), as m, ko, the very signs 
adopted by medieval writers for related phenomena. The following 
are Mr. Murray's remarks on these two fractures. '^ This, the m, 
«M, in leade, hreae, is a very difficult sound to analyse. When pro- 
nounced leisurely, however, the main element will generally be 
recognised as the long of the English $ , heard in singing bit to a 
long note b^f-f-t, this sound gliding or opening at the end into the 
m y$t^ Scotch y in hyt, or perhaps the mid-mixed vowel (o) in the 
second syllable of real, which occupies a mid position between the 
Scotch y in myU (mel) and u in m%iU (mal). I often hear the 
identical sound in En^ish, when the word reid (riiel) is carelessly 
pronounced, as (rial, ri'l). When rapidly pronounced, the glide is 
scarcely heard, and the two sounds seem to mix into an impure e$ 
(i) or dose ai («)." {ibid. p. 105.) Mr. Murray's {%) is rather 
deeper than mine, and sounds to me generally like (ij) or (^), so 
that his (f*) approidmates closely to an(0), but a remarkably altered 
(0). As respects tio, Mr. Murray says : '' This vowel bears precisely 
the same relation to 00 (u) and (0) that m does to $$ (i) and at (< )• 
When pronounced leisurely, the main element wiU be heard to be 
the same as the English ' wide ' 00 («) in hooh^ poar^ but this sound 
opens and glides towards the u in gun (s). Wben rapidly pro- 
nounced, however, the effect of the glide is scarcely felt, and we 
seem to hear only a very close 0, ahnost falling into 00 (u), and 
nearly, if not quite, identical with the Italian ehiu$o, representing 
a short Latin «, as doles, rotnpo, tomma" {ib. p. 111.) These intro- 
ductions of (e, a, o) by (i, e, u) consequentiy lead directiy to the 
substitution of (i) for (e) or (a), (e) for (a), and (u) for (0). In fact, 
an unpractised ear receives (t*, ^, «') for (ii, m, uu).' Stone^ ags. 
(staan), which is (stian) in Cumberlaind, becomes (stt'n) in Teviot- 
dale, and we hear of (stMu) in '* general Scotch," and (stiin) in 
Aberdeen. 
The most remarkable of these prefractures is (fu), where (u) is a 
^ G«niian lisben and each -wordB haye (ii) for (i'), see Grimm (P, 227). 
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gradatioii of (o). In Chimberland I was for a long time puzzled witii 
wliat iqppeared from description to be a peculiar (y, v) sound. 
Subsequent hearing shewed me that it varied as (fu, io, ia"), and 
was in fact a real prefiiacture of (u). In Norfolk the custom 
yariesy ({u, iu, iy, y, yi, 0) being used as substitutes for (uu); this 
is eyen the case in a few words in Kent. In Deyonahirey while 
(jf 7i9 ^) a'e generally acknowledged, see p. 636, note, yet the 
nactare (m/on^ m#'n) may be noticed. The sounds (y, yi, 0) as 
used in'^these dialects could not be a Norman introduction, as ttiey 
occur in words where Kormans haye (uu). The^ are not a neces- 
sity of Scotch pronunciation, for the Scotch retain the (uu) sound 
where it was receiyed from Anglosaxon and French. Hence I am 
led to consider this (y» Tu ^ ^ ^ <^<^^^ ^ juneture arising from 
tiiefraetur0 (iu, io) dmerently deydoped in different districts, ac- 
ooimng to a natiye custom of pronunciation, and to be in no respects 
a foreign importation. That the real French (y) which was intro- 
duced in French words, as naiur0f followed the course of the native 
firacture, is very probable, and this may account for the simultaneous 
existence of (lu, y) in the mouths of WiUdns and Wallis, just as 
we have seen they long afterwards co-existed sporadically.^ It is 
also possible that the puzzling use of ti in uie xmth century 
(424, h\ which finally introduced ou for (uu), may have been due 
to a similar prefracture. Even the short m, which interchanges 
with I, (dOOy 0), may be due to a very close (t*, 0') form of this 
fracture. The consideration of fracture at any rate introduces a 
new consideration depending upon a native existing habit, with 
whose various forms the old orthography was powerless to deal. 
For example, the open (6a) could not be orthographically distin- 
guished from the close (e'), except by leaving the former as m or m,* 
and the latter as 0, This may account for the remarkable treat- 
ment of 0Of 0j by Oixmin (487, ^). The hesitation of that writer 
brought to light by the condition of his manuscript is quite familiar 
to all those who tiy to fix a speech on paper. The analysis of 
fractures is always especially difficult, and the Latin alphabet had 
made no provision for it. With regard to the particular tendency 
to interpose (i) before (u), I have been lately struck with its com- 
parative frequency in educated pronunciation* where the speaker 
would probably have been much offended had any such tendency 
been hmted at. The (i) is generally (t), and very light, and some- 
times varies with (y). Thus I have heard room tbij as (rtin^ 
ri t^m, ri yum), so that there would be clearly very littie difficulty 
in reaching (rym, ry^m, rm). 

When the original element is retained distinctiy, the position of 

^ The real French (7) in France ii- * The Angloeaxon fract u ree m,«0— to 

ielf is deriyed from an ori^^ial Latin which perhara the confusion of «a, a#, 

(n), and the process of denyation may with each outer and with 0, wiU allow 

have heen predsely the same, from ns to add m, too cnzaorily treated on p. 

(in). We find numerous proofs of the 611 — ^wiU he reoonaidered in Chap, 

existence of the types (ia, (ia) in XII. Among dialectal writers I hare 

French, so that tiiia hypotheeiB has an found the utmost confusion in respect 

historic foundation. to #«, m, in the forms (t*, e'). 
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the stress is very uncertain. Hence (ia, na) are as opt to become 
(il^ ua) as (la, ua). They are, as it were, in a state of nnstable 
eqnUibriam. This I state £rom my own personal feelings in 
listening to Cumberland sounds. Bnt the choice once made has a 
considerable effect on subsequent development, and either position of 
the stress may be originally developed. Initially, that is with no 
preceding consonant, the stress falls on the second element or original 
vowel, and then, in accordance with present English habits, the in- 
troducing (i, u) become the consonants (7, w). But that this was 
the Anglosaxon custom there is considerable reason to doubt (p. 
511), either as to the position of the stress on the second element, 
or as to the consonantal development of the first element.' At 
present, even in Scotland, we have (jeu, ns'bl, jsk, jst) for one, able, 
oak, oat {Murray, p. 105), all being cases of (\&) in the gradated 
form (in"). Mr. Murray even writes (mem) where I seemed to hear 
him say (Hhi6m).' In general I think that the jerk or aspiration 
acting on the initial (i) or (u) saves it from becoming (7), but that 
is a matter of theory, very difficult to decide practicaUy. We have 
also in Scotch (wxTtshst, ws'ipi lif, ws'pen) for orchard^ orpinSf 
open. And similarly to the (hj), Mr. Murray writes (Hwad), where I 
suspect (nhuat'l), for Ao/tf, etc., which is consistent with his secondary 
historical form hu6le, etc. {ibid, p. 112.) The greater number of 
dialectal writers use y, w, in these cases, even after a consonant, aa 
Jwohn in Cumberland, implying (Dzhwon), which is to me a very 
difficult combination ; but I seem to hear (dzhu6n), which is easy 
enough. Even in this word I doubted the stress, and thought at 
first that it lay on the introducing vowel, thus (dzhdon). Tliis is 
mentioned first to shew the vowel character of the first element, and 
secondly the instability of the position of stress. There was no 
approach, however, to (dzhiion), compare the English pronunciation 
of Juan (dzhuu*;«n). In our received pronunciation we have the 
fracture (u^) in one (won). The oldest form of this fracture which 
I have been able to cite is Jones's (wsen), at the close of the xvn th 
century, suprii p. 1012, for which a little later, in the xvmth 
century, we have (won, wau, won), see (1079, a), while at the 
present day both (won) and (won, wsn) are heard (1091, (f. 1097, a). 
The fractural character and its recent development are therefore 
well established. 

These prefractures often re-act powerfully on the preceding 
consonant. Where the aspirate exists we ou^t to have (jh, wh), 
but these do not seem to be developed. More frequently the 
aspirate is lost, and (i^ ud) are treated as initialB, thus (jep, led, 
wtem) occur for (nhi^, Hhi6d, nhudm), heap, head, home, in Shrop- 
shire. When there is a preceding (t, d), the fracture is apt to 

^ We hare here the same oontrorenj a trace of (wyth), on 6 Feb. 1874; 

as on pp. 1092-3. With regard to vet I have not noticed this pecnliaritj 

Saleshnry's wyth (762, b, 763, 0), I in his pronunciation of English vdth. 
was mucn struck by hearing Dr. Ben- * Sometiines the word comes to me 

jamin Davies (769, e) read the Welsh as (H^hin'm), sometiines as (ihsm), and 

ifyMsS, distinctly as (t!^yth}, without may possibly yary aa (jhjBm). 
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change it to (tali, dzh), as (tshem, dzhel) for (ti6m, di61) teamy d&aif 
also in Shiopshixe. This happens in the received pronunciation. 
The terminations, -turs, -dure, once (-tyyr, -dyyr), as imported 
words, split into two directions. In th|B xrnth century the remis« 
sion of accent introduced the ready gradations (-tta, -dtu), whence 
(-tej, -dai), which hecame the rule in the xymth century. But 
orthography having crystallised, the final -0 reminded readers, and 
especially teachers, that u must be "long.'' Kow the old (jy) 
seems never to have died out, but thei modern (iu) may not so much 
be a firaeture evolved from it as a false orthographic fracture, not 
however without opposition, see Webster (1070, b'). Once intro« 
dnced, however, (-tidi, -di4i) passed easily through (-tio^ -dia'r) 
into (-tshai, -dzhai), precisely in the same way as in Shropshire. 
And the alteration of even accented (siu, tiu, diu) to (shu, tshu, 
dzhu) is of the same kind. This became strongly developed among 
the Lish in the xvinth centuir. See the words beginning with 
(tM-, iU') in the vocabulary, supra pp. 1081-2. 

In the Bomance languages the weak (i, u) prefractnres play a 
great part. Thus in Frend^ (shaA) ehamp is (kilun-pum) alteied, 
and (rtra) older (roiT) is (ruEX-gem), for (ree'gem), Latin re^em, 
We have this even initial as in Italian (u6*viih) uovo^ Spanish 
(u6*vo) kuwoy Latin (oo'vum, uo'vtim), Lat. ovum. In Slavonic the 
(i) introductions are constant. The fusions of the introduced (i, u) 
with the consonants as (j, fe;), which is a preparation for subsequent 
gradations, need only be mentioned. The especial tendency of (k, 
g) to (ki-, gi-), producing (kj, gj), and thence (^sh ^zh, t,sh d^zh, sh 
zh, s z) on the one hand, and (ku-, gu-), producing (kt^-, gtr-), and 
thence (w, wh, bh), and conversely, on the other, are well known. 
It is evident that the tendency towards (ki-, gi-) must have been 
felt very strongly by a man who could say, like Walker, ** When 
the a is pronounced short, as in the first syllable of eandU, pander, 
etc., the interposition of the $ (i) is very perceptible, for though 
we can pronounce puard and eart without interposing the e, it is 
impossible to pronounce garrison and carriage in the same 
manner." (Dictionary, Principles, art. 92. See supril 206, e») It 
is curious that under these two words in his dictionary he gives no 
notice of introduced (i), and does not refer to this dictum in his 
principles. 

The elatmoe prefraeturet, (£i du), have long been recognized. 
The gui^a of the Sanscritists brought them prominently forward, 
and &e later Sanscrit pronunciation developed the conception of 
the corresponding junctures (m, 00), or (ee, 00), the exact vowel 
being at present doubtful, but the latter were always to my mind 
most probable, see also Mr. Chipta's unmistakable pronunciation, 
(1137, a). But guna was a grammatical or accentual, at any 
rate not a clearly dialectal, transformation of (i, u), and we 
were so little prepared to accept such a transformation in Eng- 
lish during the xvth century, that perhaps no theories propounded 
in^ this book were more counter to general feeling than that the 
original sounds of English i, ou^ were (ft| uu). Yet the change is 
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precisely of the same natare as that of (a, o) into (£% tio), and the 
changes follow an analogous course in both English and G^ennan, 
▼here a similar feeling was generated at the same time. In the 
next chapter I shaU be able ,to produce new evidence, through the 
Idndness of Mr. Murray, for the original {if) value of English i. 
But the dialectal treatment distinctly points to the same condusion. 
The change of (i, u) to (di, du), in various gradatioiiSy is a mere 
fracture, exactly comparable to the apertive prefractnres. Where 
long I was gradated, or shortened, the tendency to fracture did not 
act. But when {61, in) were once established, the second element 
became often obscured, and -we find dialectally (6») or (a') for 
both, so that both sink into simple juncture (aa). The pronoun T^ 
originally short, as in (ftah) t'M, was treated as long (tV), and 
fractured to (41), which is constantly- (aa) dialectally, and siimlarly 
fi^hile IB (waal) in Leeds, and five is (fa'v) in Mid-Lothiao. The 
word haute is retained without fructure in the Scotch (nhus), and 
generally becomes (h6us) in some gradated form, but in Leeds sinks 
to (aas), while in the North of Yorkshire it frtictures difEerently, and 
gives (u's) from (fus), the old {uus) remaining as a refined form. 
This is a remarkable illustration of the comparatively recent develop- 
ment of fracture in both forms, frunishing an explanation of such 
apparent anomalies as the '' clumge " of received (nhius) into (iis, 
aas, uus), as they would be naturally but incorrectly conceived by 
those who only recognise received pronunciation. The Yorkshire 
lists of words will supply numerous instances. A remarkable con* 
firmation of this view is afforded by the treatment of the high 
German ei, au, which 500 years ago were (ii, uu), as is undisputed 
in Germany, in the Bavarian dialects (Schmeller, Mundarten 
Bayems, art. 236-245, 157-163, see at, m, in No. 8 of this section). 
Many of these dialects retain the old (ii, uu) untouched, and in the 
refined pronunciation of almost all, the modem literary (&i, &a) are 
heard, with various gradated forms, as (di, s'i, ^i ; 6u), which are 
also common in English, but the mere obscuration (&e) does not 
seem to have been observed in this particular case. 

These dausive prefr'actures are very widely developed in high 
and low German, but have not penetnited into Scandinavian, and 
are generally unknown in Bomance. A curious example near 
Cherbourg is however given (460, if). The prefiwjture (ul), in 
the form (u^), subsequently gradated to (ud), is originally rather a 
clausive prefracture ^an an apertive, as it now appears, and in that 
form is frequent The Spanish (u6) form is perhaps to be considered 
as originally a suffiracture (ue), a gradation of (6e) from Latin (o). 
When a dialect has once seized a sound, the distinction of prefirao- 
ture and suffracture, which is merely one of origpin, becomes lost, 
and the phonetic development proceeds according to the usual habits 
of the dialect. 

Buffraeturetj however, play an important part in the development 
of new sounds. They, consist essentially in vanishes, which seem 
to arise frx>m the inconvenience experienced by the oi^ans of speech 
in prolonging any sounds. The tongue taught to rise from itS' 
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podtioii of rest for (e) rises farther to (i) ; the lips dosing for (o) 
dose farther for (a) ; and hence arise (61, 6u), of which, however, 
at least at first, the saffractoral character is diewn hy the complete 
suhordination of the sofELxed to the original element, so that {Mf 
oon) are the original types, which only ^adually reduce to (ei, 6a) 
when they become readily confounded with the dansic prefractures 
(ii, &a). The devdopment of (6i) from (e), which has taken place in 
almost received speech, at any rate in the speech received bv Mr. 
Mdville Bell, plays a great part in oar Yorkshire dialects, and it is 
possible that some of the difficulties in older rhymes ^ m, as in 
Havelok, supri p. 473, may be sdved on the supposition of double 
forms (ee, &), such as the following tables will shew to actually 
ezist in kindred dialects. It must be also remembered that suffirao- 
tures of the type (6i, 6u) are largely devdoped in Icdandio. 
Corresponding to this (4i, 6u) type, is the (da) form, which slightly 
elevates the tongue, but rather brings the organs to a state of repose. 
Kow this (9) had no alphabetic symbol but (e), or in Scotch t, 
which has the sound of (e), and represented apparently (9) as wdl. 
The combinations at, m, m, would then represent (49, 6e, 69), and 
readily became forms for long (a, e, o). See (410, ^. 687, <f. 1085, e. 
and Murray^ p. 52). But the sumactures (69, 69) have another 
tendency. The neutral position of the (9) allows either an (u) or 
an (i) position to be r^dily assumed, and hence we obtain the 
suffiractures (60 eu 6y, 6i 6e 6y ), and the three last may also appear as 
(iii ue uy). Now this would give the developments (60 6u), gradat- 
ing to (fo fu), which would connect (e) with well-known diphthongs 
in a simple manner. The suffincture (dt), as in (g<M) $ood^ really 
occurs ^quently in Yorkshire, but I cannot recall an example of (^i).^ 
The types (ii' ee' aa' 00' uu') are frequent These are all simple 
suffi-actures, arising merdy from the feeling of the speaker, pre* 
cisely as the prefractures arose, and, like them, co-exist not unfre- 
quently with non-fractured forms. 

Omissw$ iwffraetwr99^ arising from the suppression of r, are 
common in the received dialect, as (tt* ee' 00' W), see (1099, t^). 
In the corresponding (aa', aa'), the sufiacture reduces to the 
juncture (aa, aa). Even in (ee', 00') the suf&actare is very dose, 
and is barely recognised, so that (00') often falls into the juncture 
(aa), or else (ee', 00') are reduced to two syllables, as (m;9, 00^9), to 
"make the r distinct," by substituting a dear ungliding (9) for a 
trill. This suppression is carried out thoroughly in the south-western 
dialects, and more or less pervades the northern, exclusive of the 
Scotch, where the trill never fails. The treatment of r in the 
Bavarian dialects is very similar (Schmdler, arts. 621-687, and 
under r in No. 8 of this section), by the introdaction of an (9) 
before the trill when preserved, causing suf&actures ; by its general 
omission before consonants, and in final syllables when not before 
vowels; and even by its euphonic insertion, of which 8chmeller gives 

1 In the Forest of Dean I hare ing Gower's probable extraction (726, 
heard the rafiVactnre (fd) as in (nfrim) h), and tiiat 8. Western English if 
for jMUNtf, compare (253, 0), remember- spoken in Ooweriand. 
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munerouB inBtances. Such instances sHew that, in order to get at 
the laws of phonetic change, a comparatiTe study of dialectal nsages 
will be necessary, and that we must not be in a hurry to generalise. 
These considerations have induced me to give an abstract of 
Schmeller's observations, which are unfortunately but littie known 
to EngHsh philologists, in No. 8 of this section. 

In the early English we recognised a suppression of (g), or rather 
its mutation into (i, u), generating diphthongs, which did not form a 
part of the older laiiguage (213, a). These diphthongs are real suffinac- 
tores (ai, 4u), and hence different in origin from the prefractuies 
(ii, &a), or tihe suf&actural (6i, 6u^, already considered. But once 
received, they are treated phonetically in the same way, for the 
organs of speech deal with existent sounds, which, when identical, 
affect them identically, independentiy of origin. The case of speaker 
and hearer is in this case identicaL There is no intuitive historical 
appreciation. The history has to be discovered by slow degrees. 
Those who stamp their own provisional, and hence generally in- 
correct, notions of the history of a word upon its visible form, by 
the adoption of a so-called historical or etymological spelling, which 
designedly misleads as to the real constitution of the word, its 
audible sound, and very often indeed undesignedly misleads as to its 
descent, are throwing imnecessary obstacles in the way of philo- 
logical investigation. The blunders and contrivances of the early 
scribes are more instructive than tiie systematic orthographies of 
later theorists. The (&i, in), as derived from o^, ah, should then 
appear not only in their original form, but as (da, aa), as well as in 
junctures (aa, $e, aa), and this is found to be the case. The {&a) 
form, however, comes from ay, through the (gtc^h, wh, w) transfor- 
mations of y, and hence we must expect it to follow the same 
fortunes as suppressed w. Thus ondwtan gives (naa', iiaa\ naa, 
uaa), as well as (noon, ndo, ndo^w); dohtor appears as (ddtiytai, 
da'u^tai, ddu^tai, dAA'tai, daa'tai, d^^'toi) ; weg assumes the forms 
(wd», waa', waa, wtV, wee', ww, w^y, w^«, w^f, w^i, wB'i). 

Suf&actures appear in the received dialect by the obscuration of 
a following vowel, which ceases to form a distinctly separate syl- 
lable. The terminations -tfa, -#a/, -tW, -im/, constantiy lead to these 
suf&actures, which are sometimes so close that the firactural nature 
is difficult to discern. Thus idea, ratafia, through (eldt'i'*, rffitoffV'*), 
lead to (a'idii', netafii*), of which the first is considered ludicrous, 
the second is received. Real (rtV'l) is constantiy miscalled (liil),^ and 
really, which is pronounced as rearly formed from rear, that is 
(nVit*), rhvming to nearly, is miscalled (rii'lt). A comparison of 
the foUowmg words will bring out the fractures really heard in 
ordinary speech. Many persons are apt to make the second words, 
which have no fracture, and are printed in roman letters, identical 
or rhyming with the first, which have a more or less distinct frac- 

^ Thus (rt*!), haying a veil-known Henry Ward, who is well acquainted 

S.£. Torkshire fracture, " genteel *' with the district, and to whom I owe 

speakers in Hull are horrified, and say the specimens of S.£. Yorkshire in Nos. 

(riil)y as I hare been told by Bev. 11 and 12, yariety 15/1 
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tore, that is, which are always intended to b^diasyllabic, and aie 
printed in italics. 

Idsal deal, real reel, really mealy, dud crocodile, vM vile, dmtal 
Kile, trial nle, diet indite, quiet qnite, riot rite, triad tried, dyad 
died, Dryad dried, diamond^ dire moaned, die moaned, hiae bice, 
Has lice. 

The termination -im/ is rather (-«'l, -ii&'l) than the theoretical 
{'^)9lf -iujBl) in gradual^ individual, manualy eontinudl, annual, 
oaeual, visual, usual, actual, effectual, intellectual, punctual, perpetual, 
habitual, ritual, spiritual, virtual, mutual. In some of the commonest 
of these words, especially when -^ is subjoined, the fiactore reduces 
to a juncture, as (-ul, -el, -'1) ; thus actuaUy, individually, mutually, 
punctually, usually^ are constantly called (aB'ktsh'lt, tndm'dzh'lt, 
mid'tsh'lt, peqkt^'lj, juu'zh'lt), in place of the more theoretical and 
not unfirequent (aB'kti^'U', jiuu-zhi^'l*), etc. It is by a considera- 
tion of such words that those who use received pronunciation may 
attain a proper conception of such close fractures as (jp, «'). See 
(1310, e). 

T. BearimgM of Modem DiaUetel Vowel Bdatiom on the Ifweotigation of 

Older Ptommeiation. 

The illiterate peasant, speaking a language entiroly imitative, 
unfixed by any theoretic orthography, untrammelled by any pedant's 
fancies, is the modem ropresentative of our older population, which, 
confined to small districts by feudal superiors, the custom of villanage, 
and the difficulty of travelling, and entirely untaught, kept up their 
language by the mere necessity of talking, with no conception of a 
literaturo, or provision of the importance which would be subse- 
quently attributed to their natural utterances. The priests and 
scholars who, desirous of communicating with them, attempted to 
reduce their utterances to writing, on the model of tiie literatures, 
Latin, Norman, and Saxon, witj^ which they wero moro or less 
acquainted, for the puipose of instructing them ecdesiastically, or, as 
in Bobert of Bmnne's Chronicle, delighting them with literaturo, in 
some degree rosembled those country clergymen and literary men 
who have attempted to collect and fix our present dialects by 
writing. The strictly dialectal writing of past ages must be judged 
of as that of to-day, by taking the normal alphabet (which was 
then Latin, with Norman proclivities), and supposing that the writer 
endeavoured, with insufficient knowledge and insufficient means, and 
hence with a vacillating pen, but with a good conscience, to rocord 
what he heard. Hence it is necessary to compare the spelling 
actually used by good dialectal writers with the sounds actually 
heard by good phonetic observers. Tlds I am not able to do as 
accurately as I could wish, because I have very seldom been able to 
comparo the sounds heard with the words written iu the district for 
which they wero written. But I am able to approximate with 
sufficient closeness to bring out the principle, and make it intelligible. 
As our studies of the older English dialects, as such, are as yet 
quite in their infancy, though taken up by good heads and hard 
workers, the importance of these considerations is manifest. 

84 
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Next, by a comparison of different dialects as really spoken, yro 
have to discovery so far as possible, the 'dialectal treatment of sounds 
originally more closely related. It would be rash to assume that 
they were originally the same as now, because the Saxon and 
Danish tribes which came to our shores of course already spoke 
dialectaUy, and present habits are the result of a fusion, subject to 
many influences through many generations. The general character 
of such treatment has just been roughly sketched. We are as yet 
far from having data to complete the picture, and the imperfect 
materials whence the sketch was drawn will be found below. But 
enough exists to shew that received English, as a spoken language, 
is only one dialectal form among several, although it has been 
more controlled than the others, through having become the dialect 
of the court, of government, of established priesthood, of law, of the 
schoolmaster, of the higher social ranks, and of literature. All 
these influences have often been brought to bear upon it with the 
iron hand of a prejudice, which, unillumined by any sound philology, 
regarded all other dialects as barbarous, and proceeded to deck out 
its victim according to fancied notions of propriety. But they can- 
not disguise its dialectal character, and hence cannot prevent our 
seeking in a comparison of the living dialects a conflrmation of the 
results obtained by an examination of traditional literature. 

One result of this is that the primitive character of the sounds 
represented by a, ^, »', o, u, cannot be mistaken. The present forms 
are clearly seen to be either gradations of these, as in a, «, 0, or 
fractures, as in i, u: 

A, The dialects point to an original (a) for a, both long and short. 
This is shewn by the existence of the (a) sound almost universally in 
the dialects, by its occasional gradations into (ah, as, e) or (a, 0, 0), 
and by its pre&actures into (ia, «', ^a, e'), and its suffractures into 
(da, ai). The hypothesis of (a) explains all these cases satisfactorily; 
the hypothesis (e^'j, ©) would lead to endless difficulties. 

£. An original (e) for modem e, m, is likewise a* necessity of the 
constant existence of long (ee), with its possible variety {ee), and 
occasional gradation (ii), a gradation occurring in cases where it 
does not occur in the received dialect, as in (wm'', dhft', griit, briik) 
for where, there, great, break; and of its frequent prefracture into (fV) 
or suffi-acture into (^i), which remarkable form is probably more 
properly connected with (e) than with (i) in numerous instances. The 
variations of the short sound, generally (^, s), but gradating into 
(8b), or even (a) before r, on fiie one hand, and (t) on the other, 
point the same way. As no one could think of (t) as the original 
short sound of e, so the conception of (ii) becomes impossible for the 
original long sound. The possibility of an original distinction such 
as («, e) or {e, is), both long and short, but principally long, though 
not apparent, is possible. We require, however, much more accu- 
rate and extensive observations than we yet possess before we can 
take any point so delicate into consideration. As far as my kind 
helpers go, I find a difficulty in getting the (ee, eb, e) recognised at 
all at first, as distinct from (M| e). Most didectal observers have 
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been edncated to consider (m) as the long and (e) as the short sound. 
Many do not hear a difference of yowel quality in whale wh&re, ah air ; 
many are not aware of the i fmni and i ouvmri of the French, the $ 
ehimo and $ aperto of the Italians. The triple distinctions («, e, e) re- 
quire an educated ear. I have found some who at first heard (m, e) 
always, come round to (ee, e) always, which may be equally in- 
correct. Again, the sound recognised as {ee) in Scotland, is so much 
deeper than my usual {ee\ that I should at first hearing put it at 
(ee), though not (be). It is possible that many (eb) sounds occur 
which have not been noticed. At present, tiierefore, with our 
imperfect means for taking obserrations, we can only say that 
dialectal studies do no more than point to e having belonged to the 
(e) group of sounds. In the next chapter we shall see reason for 
supposing that the old difference was not sufficient to prevent inter- 
rhyming, but that is hardly a satisfactory criterion, for though it 
applies in French, it would entirely Ml both in modem GFerman and 
in Italian. To suppose that an original GK>thic t, #, should be the 
parent of two (e) sounds («, b), is very seducing, especially when 
put beside the Italian practice. In old high Gterman the rhymes 
separate the sounds strictly, as in modem French (Grimm, D.G. P, 
74), but this only refers to the ehort vowels, whereas Englishmen 
feel the difference especially in Umg vowels. As to old Saxon and 
Anglosaxon, Grimm (P, 233, 333) confesses to great difficulties in 
finding any distinctions, and remarks that the middle low German 
and ags. dialects seem to neglect the differenee more than the high 
German (t^. 233). As regards middle high GFerman, he observes 
{ib. 139) that, in the znth and zmth centuries, the difference of 
the two sounds, e broad (e, b, »), and H narrow («, •), was very 
strictly observed, although with exceptions there given ; but in the 
XIV th century «, ij began to rhyme more freely, which Grimm 
laments. But coming to his own day, he says («i.- 220) that the 
difference 0, ^, remains in pronunciation, " at least in the principal 
cases : Ugen ponere sounds to us quite different &om gelegen 
positus, regen movere different from regen pluvia : but our present 
poets are so hard of hearing, or so accommodating, that they rhyme 
both vowels together." Now Schmitthenner (Dictionary) writes 
rigeti for both the last words, but Hilpert (German Diet.) distin- 
guishes rigen to move, with the close sound, from rtgen rain, with 
the open sound. The distinction depends on locality. Ghimm was 
bom and lived chiefly in the Electorate of Hessen Cassel. Now 
Bapp (Phys. d. Spr. 4, 85), after dividing the custom of modem 
German pronunciation into three systems, of which the six character* 
istics are, 1) the treatment of tf, 2) of the diphthongs, 3) of the 
relations between long and short accented vowels, 4) of ^, 6) of «, 
and 6) of ng, locates the first system, which he calls the ^' ortho- 
graphical," in the north-west, embracing Cassel, and says that aU A 
which evidently come from 0, and all ^ which come from «, are 
thrown together as d, and such 4 as thence appear to be radical 
remain. Here d, ^=(bb, ee) or (ee, ee\ use varying. The separa- 
tion is not quite that of (himm, which was of course influenced by 
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bifl fltadies. Here are the words in Bapp*8 example {ib. 87), the 
deriyatioiis go. gothic, ohg. old hi^ genoan, etc., are from Schmitt- 
henner: 

a={n). i»(m). 

«M<«y goth. MdTaU noipf obg. dwm 

mrdem^ go. air^a f^^ oig. kikan 

«r, ohg. ar, ir, nr dem, ohg. dem 

p^ibSns (geben, ohg. kepan) mkl, ohg. adal 

ofiiete, ohg. anapeton 

wm^Mrter (from la£ir, from lai olamt) 

ifw, ohg. der 

Mm, ong. pipdn 

2^Am, ohg. tgpdn 

The same so-called "historical A" is found in the second or 
"historical" system stretching over the North of GFermanj to 
Bussia, and in some isolated spots in the middle provinces, on the 
lower Rhine, by Fnlda, etc.; and in the whole South-west of 
Qermany. The following are additional words from Bapp's example 
to this system («3. 89) : 

aB(BB). its{4e), 

«Mr, ohg. hoSr mt^ht, (g^km, ohg. kAn, hankaa) 

mMt ohg. nepal wmig, obg. wdoac 

mkmj ohg. sehan «touf, ohg. eUlenti 

iehwertf ohg. sae'rt 

iobel, french sabre 

inhin, ohg. dr&han 

tpMf ohg. wahan or WBJan 

uhr, ohg. s§rd 

nahrt, go. nasjan. ohg. nerjan 

fihlUf ohg. Telahan 

tkr&ne, ohg. trahin 

tniihle, ohg. lellan 

It is evident that though these systems distinguish «, i, in one 
sense, they confiise $ from a and e firam • altogether, and that they 
are not even consistent in so doing. It is a relief to EngUshmeOi 
tiien, who wish to pronounce German intelligibly, to learn that the 
third or "practical" system, which extends over the whole middle 
part of (Germany, uses (m) for all long and (e) for all short ^, as in 
English. It is no wonder, therefore, that Modem German poets are 

00 "hard of hearing." No one in Germany seems to hear aa 
Grimm's theory requires. Whether anything will be hereafter dis- 
coverable in English dialects, it is difftcult to say ; at present I see 
nothing certain in the distinctions apparently made between (ee, m). 
To my ears (ee) is more frequently used by English dialectal speakers 
tiian {ee), but my experience is limited. The distinctions between 
(e, e) are still more uncertain. 

0. An original (o) is more difficult to determine. The sound (o) 
itself is decidedly heard in our dialects, but, owing to the habits of 
received EInglish, hearers naturally course (aa, oo) and (o, o), and, 
when the long sound does not appear yet to have reached (aa), it is 
put down as (oo). The prefractures of (oo) would be (io, fo, in, fV ; 
eo, 6o, eu, ee'), and (oo) would gradate so easily to (oo, uu, uu) that 

1 can only express my general conviction and not any certainiy. 
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That the (o) was not (an) when long admits of no doubt, bat that 
it may have been (o, u^, t^, u) when short, in varioas cases, at an early- 
time, seems probable. It is more likely that the fracture («') is due 
to (uo) than to anything else, but of course (lio) is quite possible. 
Although has a double source, from a and from i«, yet there does 
not seem to be anything in the dialectal treatment to justify the 
assumption of (o, o), which is not even made by Giimm. The 
double sounds exist in Germany, but do not co-exist in the same system 
of pronunciation. 8chmeller, however, has a few instances of (o) 
in Bavarian dialects (%h. art. 319, see art. 68, and see o in No. 8 
below). The regular sounds seem to have been (oo, o) universally 
at an earlier period. It will be shewn in Chap. XTT. that the rhyme 
usages of our older poets are not enough to separate them. It is 
only when we find au (aa) written for long o in our modem dialects 
that we can feel sure of a difference having been felt. 

/. That long « was originaUy (ii, n) appears dialeotally from the 
preservation of that soui^ in many words (291, tf), and from its 
clausive prefracture (&i) in various forms, which sometimes becomes 
the juncture (aa) even when {iC) exists in the same dialect. Long 
• might inde^ be (aa) under these circumstances^ but no one has 
probably ever imagined such a thing. 

U. By the long u I mean the original sound, afterwards repre* 
sented by au. This appears to be (uu) by the preservation of that 
sound throughout the Northern dialects, and by its prefractures 
(du, iu), degenerating into (aa, iV). Of course it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that u was originally either of these latter 
sounds. The short « may have been the close fracture (»*, e') when 
it interchanged with t, 0, and finally necessitated the use of au for 
(uu) as a mark of distinction. Owing probably to the existence of 
the sign ou, the prefrtuiture was always assumed to be (6u, a'u, o'u) by 
our older phonetic writers, and not (du). Of course the labial (n) 
tends to work back on the prefixed (a) by transmutation, and thus 
labiaHse it into (o), so that the change of (du) into (<5u), or the 
original formation of (6u), is quite natural. In Devonshire, after u 
had been conceived as (y) in some form, the transmutation of (0) 
into (oe), producing the fracture (oeV), was equally natural. The 
use of « in French words was a foreignism. In dialects this « is a 
fracture (fu, id), and varies as such a fracture. 

AL A U. llie combinations ai^ au^ seem by the dialects to be 
treated as (di, du), whether as prefractures of (i, u), or as suf&ac- 
tures of (a). The persistence of (di), not merely in the South- 
Western dialects, but in the Eastmi and South-Eastem, and the 
mode in which the (di, m, ii) sounds are mixed up together within 
the same dialect, seem to be inexplicable on any other hypothesis 
but an original (di, 6i). The forms of (du) as (aa, 00, aa) tell a 
similar tale. 

EWf OWf were also fractures (6a, 6u), arising from the dis- 
appearance of iP, or occasionally ff. That lau^hf when gradated frY>m 
(laawh) to (lowh), and thence passing to (low, lou), might have 
become (luu) or even (lii), would not be surprising, when we find a 
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hMP Mppeuia^im (b«r. Van, hdm) withiB the mam (SoxQi 
dialect 

DoMs Ihrwu. One of the moet inteieatxiig pointB forced on oar 
atteotaon by dialectB is the greet Tanetj of co-eimAiog foruis within 
tbe aenie or doeelj-oemieeted diatncti^ and also the tut that a word 
alten ita aoond aooordbig to ita poaitian in a aentenoe, and according 
to the m^^mm^ of the aentenoe. In old pfonnnciatioa we were 
continnaTLy pfozzled by a similar Taziety of form, oi which we 
have not many reUca in veoehred apeech, aa mikmr (ii'dhaz, oVdhai), 
ao that it aeemed like h^ging the question to aaBune it Bat the 
present inTeatigationa make sach aasomptioa tut less bold than the 
altematiTes to which we flhoold be otherwise foroed. 

JS JUud. The controyersy respecting final «, to which we shall 
have to recar in the next chapter, makes it important to disoorer 
any traces of its pronnnciation. As yet none haye been discoyered. 
Tms refers to pore -«, and not to -« as the representatiye of -«i». 
The pore -€ seems to haye altogether disappeared, bat thoagh -« as 
a form of -m does not appear to be known, -«• itself is still preseryed 
in the usages of seyenJ dialects. Now, as the absence of -«• in 
some dialects is thus seen nai to proye the original absence of -m in 
others, so the absence of -« in some dialects at an early period, as 
in the Northern Hampele, would not disproye its contemporary ose 
in some other dialects, as in the court kngoage of Chancer and 
Oower. Just in the same way, the oniyersal redaction of -^ to -i, 
-^j in speech, far more than 50 years ago, would not disproye the 
tmiyenud pronunciation of -eil as a distinct syllable by dergymen 
when reading lessons from the Authorised Version of the Bible in 
church, within the last 50 years, eyen in such cases as crucifiid 
and huri(id, as marked by Bishop Wilkins (998, i^S more than 200 
years ago, and by Gill, 250 years idnce, supra pp. 855-857. 
Indeed some clergymen haye not eyen yet giyen up a practice which 
had an air of solemnity resulting fix>m archaism. It is a yery 
familiar reminiscence to myself. The transmutation of -^ into -t, 
-1^, sounded almost h&reiical when I first heard it. 

We cannot be surprised at the absence of -«, which disappeared 
from our yersification nearly 300 years ago. We should be more 
surprised at the preseryation of -Mt, for we know that in most cases 
"m degenerated mto -«, and then disappeared. The modem dialectal 
absence of any sound does not establish its original absence ; but 
the dialectal presence of any sound either establishes its original 
presence, or the original presence of a sound from which it could be 
deriyed, according to the ordinary usages of speech. Now with 
regard to -d, there is no doubt whateyer of its liyely presence in 
high German at the present day. It is part and parcel of usual 
speech. It is not confined to poetry or music, as the French -«. It 
is really used on eyery prosaical occasion by eyery prosaical speaker. 
Three years' residence m Germany has brought this fact so many 
thousand times before my ears, that no doubt in the world can exist 
in my own mind. As aU the world knows and admits the fact, it 
would seem superfluous to attest it so explicitly from personal 
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knowledge. But th(Dre are some deniers of English -«, who insist 
that people conld not have used it, simply on account of the absurd 
waste of time and energy in pronouncing it. Hence it is necessary to 
establish the fact that another great nation does not find its use inyolye 
an absurdity. As, however, the modem English final -a, -er, are 
pronounced generally (-b) or (-a), much as the final German -«, and 
as the old final English -e, if pronounced, was most probably so called 
(119, h)j and as we should not find it either elegant or particularly 
time-saving and energy-sparing to omit this sound and say puf, 
AfMru^t armad^^panaeify ide% ariy naphth\ aeae^^ eyclopadPfUmhrelT, 
vaniir, vilP, serofuP^ uvul\ dram\ anath6m\ enigm\ 9t%gm\ dogm\ 
dilemm\ eomm^^ hyen^ duenn^ Chtn*, ^, ehimifr', oper\ etc., or 
peeulf, pilPy anffttPf maii\ tntsff doeC^ etc., etc., etc., it is evident 
that such an argument is hardly worth consideration. To such vile 
uses we nuty come at last, but we have not yet reached Chinese 
monosyllabism, much as we may have spoiled our language by mere 
pruning. The reason, however, why I especially insist on the lively 
use of -« in high German is, that this -^ has disappeared in many 
high German dialects^ except as the representative of -m. The 
preservation of -e in any form, or even of in the prefixed ^-, y^-, 
is extremely rare in all the Bavarian dialects, although the sound of 
-e is used for -en in about half, the other half reducing -m to a 
vowelless n. See the instances in Schmeller (arts. 209-235, 572- 
592, and under e final in liTo. 8 below).^ We have herein the 
positive proof that the dialectal disappearance of -e is compatible 
with the co-existence of its dialectal use, which may or may not be 
fixed by literature.' It is, therefore, a perfectly justifiable view to 
take, that final -« ma^ have disappeared in some dialects in Early 
English and have existed in others. Moreover, this disappearance 
or use cannot be proved by manuscripts, because we find scribes who 
spoke different dialects transcribing the same original, and preserv- 
ing their individual orthographic habits. It can only be established 
by habits of internal versification, not even by rhyme endings, and 
the inquiry into its use in the middle of lines is rendered wonderfully 
difficult by the uncertainty of readings, and the recklessness of 
scribes, so that single manuscripts are by no means conclusive. In 
the next chapter tMs point will be examined, with especial reference 
to Bobert of Brunne's Chronicle. 



* Bemarlring on this loas of fleiioual 
form, which in literary high Gennan 
had been already reduced to -«, Schmel- 
ler says (on Mb p. 61) that " this does 
not prerent these same dialects from 
having more or less eridently preserved 
isolatM remarkable forms belonging to 
the older or even oldest phases of the 
language, which, when literary speech 
was fixed, were not admitted, owing to 
the j»revalenoe of certain views or 
fashions." 

' Dutch is often quoted as a tongue 
allied to English in which final $ \b 



lost. See Mr. Sweef s remark on the 
preservation of its sound in (1292, 0). 
In Jokan Winkler* » Algemeen Neder- 
duitBch en Fiiesch Dialecticon fs Gra- 
venhage, 1874^, giving 186 versions of 
the Parable of xSja Prodigal Son into 
as many Low German dialects, final $ 
seems to crop up somewhere in every 
example. At the same time it flits in 
and out, bo that we may feel prepured for 
similar uncertainties in our own dialects, 
espedally about the beginning of the 
XV th oentory. Bven if poets were 
careful, copyists were not. 
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No. 7. DlilACTAL CoHIONAlfT RbLATIOWB. 

The relations of consonants in our dialects are altogether simpler 
than those of rowels, although they present some peculiar poin^ of 
difficulty. The distinction of voiced and voicelen is very generally 
kept up. It is only in the southwest that (f, th, s, sh) hecome 
(Yi dh, Zf zh) with tolerable regularity. But the same dialects do 
not confuse (p, t, k) with (b, d, g). This is singularly in opposi- 
tion to German habits, which are uncertain of the explodenis, but 
certain of (s, z). The continuants (th, dh, zh) not occurring in 
German, and (bh), not (y), being used in middle (Germany, whidi is 
most addicted to the interchange of (p b, t d), there is no opportunity 
of examining the continuants further. The (th, dh) are sometimes 
confused in the north of England. Thus though is (th^) in Scotch, and 
the usual the (dhe) is yoiccless and yowelless (th-) in South Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and elsewhere. This seems to confirm 
Mr. Sweet's yiew of an original (dh) which became (th) in isolated 
cases (p. 541, n. 2) ; thus both (dh) and (th) are found in South 
Derbyshire. In the North again a (z) appears where the reoeiyed 
use is (s) in (prisdi'z, dezE'mbar, nhxz) for precise, december, tM, and 
other words, and a (y) for an (f ) in (kaav) calf, etc., so that the con- 
fusion of hisses and buzzes is not ezclusiyely southwestern. 

The interchange of (b bh, g gh) is not to be looked for, as (hh, 
gh) do not occur, at least consciouiBly, in our ]H:esent dialects. The 
(d dh), which do occur, are not perfectiy related, as (d) is not, at 
any rate generally, dental, although the fact of dentality may haye 
been often oyerlooked. In the southwest (d) replaces (dh) initially, 
especially before (r), as (druu, drii) through^ three, and occasionally 
elsewhere, as (dis'l) thistle in East Cornwall. I have not been able 
to ascertain if the (d) is then dental as (^druu, ^drii). Medial sub- 
stitutions of (dh) for (d) are not uncommon, and haye eyen crept 
into older receiyed orthography, as hurthen, murther, now hurdeti, 
murder. In Norfolk three becomes tree. This again raises the 
question as to whether (t d) in English were not originally dental 
(^t ,d), as in Celtic, and on the continent generally. 

This inquiry is, howeyer, complicated by the acknowledged 
existence of (^t ^d) in some northern dialects, but almost, if not 
absolutely, exclusiyely before (r) or the syllable (or) or its substi- 
tutes. This dental, or something like it, is also found in Ireland in 
the same places (1239, ^). There are even phases of dialect which 
are distinguished by having the usual coronal (t d) in precisely the 
same situations as those in which related phases use the dental 
(^t ^d), for example the Chapel and Taddington varieties of the Peak 
of Derbyshire, the first having (^t ^d), the second (t d), and similarly 
in Yorkshire. This singular distinction entirely corresponds to the 
Sanscrit, which occasions such difficulty to Englishmen and (Germans 
(p. 1096). The area and origin of the English corcnol (t d) require 
strict examination, bat so few Englishmen hear the distinctions (t ^t, 
d ^d) that the inquiry is beset with as much difficulty as that of the 
distinction between (v bh) in Germany. See Mr. C. C. Bobinson's 
observations on Yorkshire usage in No. 11, below. 
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In connection with this mnst be noticed the occasional assimila- 
tion of (dh) to (t), after a following (s) or (t), as (nhasta) for haU^ 
thou? and eTen of (th) in Derbyshire, as (ii-stondz «t-"t-bak-l3 aar 
waa), he stands at the hack of our wall, where («t th-bak) would 
have been the regular form. In the example of W. Lincolnshire 
given below, it will be observed that the, which had the regular 
form (dh-) before yowels, varies as.(th-)y and even (t) and ^d), 
according to the adjoining letters. This is similar to Omnin's 
custom (490, h\ and must not be confounded with the use of vowel- 
less (t) for the article in Yorkshire and Cumberland. Is this last 
(t) the degeneration of (th), which is itself an altered (dh), or an 
independent formation? This is a matter of controversy. But 
that the (t) may be the degeneration of (th, dh) is certain, because 
in the Orkneys and Shetlands all (th, oh) have become (t, d) or 
(^t, ,d), and in Kent and E. Sussex th in the, this, them, those^ there, 
that is, (dh) in certain words, is always (d) ; while we have seen that 
neighbouring consonants in many places reduce the (th, dh) to 
(t, d). The pronunciation of this vowelless (t) when used as the 
article is most singular. To my ear it does not in native speech 
run on to the following vowel, but is, if possible, connected with 
the preceding word.* When it stands initially in a sentence, so that 
this connection is impossible, as when it precedes a voiced consonant, 
as (b, d, g), ^' dog, or standis between two voiced consonants, as in 
f haekhouse, or stands between two similar consonants, as o^ ^' time, 
at f door^ the method by which its effect is made evident — and it is 
always evident — seems to be mainly by a slight implosion, as (''t), see 
(1097, <<)• Both Mr. C. C. Eobinson and Mr. Hallam, to whom 
this t is vernacular, accept this theory. There is, however, a certain 
holding, and a certain delay, in passing from the presumed implosion 
to the following consonant, giving a little catch or hesitation, so 
that it is difficult to determine the precise sound. Yet the existence 
of a distinct syllabic (t), which is certainly not ('ht, t'h, t^h), is a 
remarkable phenomenon, well deserving of most careful investiga- 
tion. Our old H for it la not comparable, for it always glides on to 
a preceding or succeeding letter. The Slavonic preposition (v) is a 
voiced consonant, and hence quite pronounceable. The manner in 
which the French de, te,je, re-, are spoken, when they seem to be 
entirely swallowed, and yet produce a most sensible effect to French 
ears, comes perhaps still nearer to it. To merely write (t), or the 
etymological ^, H, according to the difference of view as to the the 
or ei het origin of this f, is of course helpless. I have, however, 
generally adopted (t) in i^e following examples, and left the reader 
to glide it on to tiie preceding letter, or to make an implosion, as 
the case may be. 

The interchange of (t, k) is well known among children, and 
some Polynesians could not get nearer than (Tu*te) for Captain 
Cook's name. The use of (tl, cQ) for initial (kl,^gl) is very general, 

> Mr. Hallam felt the same difficnlty to his notes he finds the (t) grouped to 
in marking; this (t) in the Chesterfield the preoedinff vowel in nearly half the 
variety of Derbyshire. On refemng eases which he wrote from observation. 
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eren among educated people/ and in some dialects my authorities 
adopt it regularly. Though (k) has generally disappeared hefoie 
(n), Cumherland, as will be seen, retains traces of it, as (nhn-), and 
even (tn-), where the change is similar to that of (kl-) into (tl-), 
and may be regarded as a prospectiye transmutation, occasioned by 
preparing the organs for following (1), whereas in Italian, (1) 
sinks by retrospectiye transmutation to (i), making way for (k, g), 
as in ehiamo ghtaedo (kii'mtih gi^\t^t^8h»h). In (bk) for (lot) in 
Cumberland, the opposite tendency appears. 

The effect of an unaccented (i)-8ound, generally a fiactural prefix, 
upon a preceding (k, g^, frequently shews itself in the dialects, 
by generating (t^sh, d^zh). In Scoteh (k, g) generally remain, but 
in English this is quite the exception. The same cause sometimes, 
but not always, makes (t, d) into (t.sh, d^zh), and (s) more generally 
into (sh). The (zh)-sound is not very frequent, it is generated in 
words, as vision, assure, which are not dialectal. As the -turs, -mr^, 
endings do not generally develope a fracture, they more often remain 
as (-tai, -801, -zoj), but being altogether strange are treated very 
irregularly ; compare Torkshue and Shropshire. Mr. Murray {op. 
eit. p. 85) informs us that in the central yalley of Berwickshire 
initial eh, that is (t 8h-),~is pronounced as (sh-) simply. It would 
be worth while ascertaining distinctly whether this is (sh) or (,sh). 
It may be simply the latter, and hence the inhabitants of (Sht.rset) 
CMmside (56n48, 2t^l2) may be as much maligned as the inhabitants 
of Eome, for using (sh) in place of (tsh). But the intermediate 
sound is worth noting.' 

The habits of speakers in different localities differ very much 
respecting ease and dif&culty in consonantal combinations. The 
(-mr-) frequently develope (-mbr-), by dropping the nasality of (m) 
before releasing the lips, and thus we have our received timbor, 
chamber, number. Our dialects, however, do not patronise this, and 
(trmoi, tsha'moj, na'moi) consequently occur. Tlie name Hamilton 
is often (HhflB'mb'ltQn) in a Southern mouth, but the Scoteh are 
content to call Campbell {haa'm^l). Similarly (-nl-) often generates 
(-ndl-), but dialects generally content themselves with (-nl-), as 
(Hha-nl) handle. There is indeed a constant inclination to carry on 
the nasality of (m, n) until the contact is released, and thus substi- 
tute simple (m, n) for (mb, nd). The participles in -»n^ in the 
received dialect, which were originally in -nd, consequently appear 



^ When I was a boy at school, I 
suddenly became conscious that I pro- 
nounced the radical forms kXJm andr A^m 
in the saine way. It cost me much 
trouble and yean of practice to obtain 
(kl-) with ease and certainty, and the 
same for (gl-). As a consequence, my 
attention has been constantly drawn to 
this defect of speech in others. The 
Welsh (U) heard at a distance from a 
crier shouting out Llandudno at Rhyll 
sounded to me much more like (tl) 



than rthl), with which Englishmen 
gener^y confuse it. 

' The demonstration of (.sh), see 
(1104, <0> makes it possible that the 
French may not haye deyeloped (t^sh) 
at first, as has been thought, but only 
Tsh), and this may haye venerated 
(t,sh) in Norman mouths, ifnenoe its 
Enffush form, but haye reduced to (sh) 
in French. See (207,0). This is merely 
thrown out for consideration; indeed 
(k|) may haye come first (1120, if}. 
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as (-tn) in most dialects. Of course this is not the reason wHy the 
gerond or verbal noun in -»n^ has also fallen into (-tn) in most 
dialects. In Southern Scotch the distinction is made in the vowel, 
not the consonant, (-on) participle, and (-tn) gerund (ifwrroy, p. 
211), but the other dialects confuse the two cases. This may have 
been an assimilation. There is no powerlessness to pronounce (q), 
which some dialects even take as (qg) final, not (qk). Medially 
they seem as a rule to prefer (q) to the occasioned (qg) of the 
received dialect, saying (ft'qar) rather than (frqgar). Before (th), 
the (q) sinks very generally to (n), in (lenth, strenth). 

L and B are the two most vowel-like consonants, forming distinct 
syllables of themselves. In this respect they difiEer materially from 
(w, j), which, if really prolonged, are almost as unvowellike as (z), 
but in consequence, perhaps, naturally and easily gradate to (u, i). 
If B is untrilled, the resulting (r^) instantly gradates to (a), and 
thence to some other obscure vowel. L obstructs the cavity of the 
mouth by its central contact, much more than (rj, but still it is 
very apt to gradate to (o), and thoDce be entirely lost. Sometimes 
in Bomance languages it passes rather into (i) or (u), according to 
the tendency of the people to raise the middle of the tongue, or 
somewhat round the lips to improve the resonance. In the dialects 
both I, r, are apt to disappear entirely after (aa, aa). Indeed, 
received pronunciation adopts the same habit in balk, etc. After 
{oo) the /, by prospective transmutation, inclines to {ul, u), and the 
diphthongs {duly 6u) resil^ the foundation of (9% at'ti, iu), in roll, 
shoulder, etc., which were onoe received, but are now only dialectal, 
and not unfrequent in dialects. After the other vowels (1) does not 
seem to have the same tendency to disappear, though (uul, ul) 
degenerate to (uu). 

LB final seems to be a distasteful combination, either lord being 
frequentiy dropped. The d- closing of the passage by the sides left 
open for I requires an amount of pressure apparently inconsistent 
with the lazy ease of dialectal speech. 

B is treated very variously. In Scotland it is a distinctly and 
rather harshly-trilled (.r), but how far dental I know not. Where 
Scotland breaks into England, just about Berwick, the uvular (r), 
which Southerners call the burr, and natives the (krtip), begins, but 
marks out a very small district.^ Coming more south, the initial 



1 « The northern limits of the burr 
(r][ are very sharply defined, there 
being no transitional sound hetween it 
and the Scotch r (.r). From Carham 
[65 » 39, 2«;23, the extreme N.W. 
point of Northumberland] eastwards, 
the boundary follows the Tweed, which 
it leares, howeyer, to include the town 
and liberties of Berwick, which in this, 
as in other respects, now adheres to the 
Southern in preference to its own side 
of the Tweed. Along the line of the 
Cheriots, the Scotch r (.r) has driren 
the burr (r) a few miles back, perhapa 



because many of the fanners and shep- 
herds are 01 Scottish origin. In the 
yale of the Beed [which runs into the 
Tyne, 65fil9, 2w22] we suddenly enter 
ihe crh$up (krvp) country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cnterbum (otohr-bohrn) 
[56m16, 2trl0]. In Cumberland, West- 
morland, and the rest of the North 
An^le area, the r is now pronounced 
as mother parts of England." Murray, 
c(p. mY. pp. 86-7. There are apparently 
many yaiieties of the bturr. The one I 
heara was (r), but eztensiye obsenra- 
tion u necessary to determine thii 
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trill is distinct, but not so powerful, and generally more or less of a 
trill exists, even when no vowel follows, but such trills seem never 
to be very marked. In 8. Shields speech, remarkably similar to 
Southern Scotch in its general character, and close by the country of 
the burr, but where the burr is unknown, this final r seems entirely 
to disappear, or crops up as a tsant (e, «, '), or perhaps a glottal (ji). 
But in Westmorland there is apparently an occasional, possibly 
dental (^r). Whether this (,r) appears generally after (^t ^d) is 
questionable. Mr.' Hallam thinks the tongue in his ^ is more 
advanced in the mouth than usual, and that he consequently really 
says (^t^r). Mr. Bobinson finds a dental (^r) occasionally after (g) in 
Yorkshire. In Yorkshire this final r seems to be in a state of 
transition, sometimes appearing, often disappearing, and generally 
being rather x>ermi8sive, as (j), than obligatory, as (r). But there 
are times when the trill is indispensable. In Sluopshire it is stated 
to be always felt, but to be slight. To speak of << feeling a letter " 
is sometimes misleading. A Spaniard once told me that his final d 
was rather felt by the speaker than heard by the listener. If the 
speaker confines himself to putting his organs into the proper posi- 
tion to articulate, but neglects to issue breath, vocalised or not, he 
may feel his words, but the bystander will be none the wiser. 
Schmeller, speaking of the initial ^0- reduced to ^, and lost before a 
foUo'vHng explodent {op. eit, art. 485), says that **it is not heard 
independently (Jur sieh), but that we recognise the preparation 
(Amatf) made by the tongue to pronounce it, by the greater decision 
{Entsehiedenheit) with which the initial sound strikes the ear.*' 
Thus gehunden becomes (.bwnd'n), or perhaps (bnwnd'n). The 
case of f dog^ already referred to, may be the same, (.dag) rather 
than ('^ dog), and this is one of the points to which attention should 
be directed. In the same way, while pronouncing a vowel, even 
(aa, AA, ax), the speaker may feel the tongue rue at the end. It 
may only take the position (9), the tip may rise to (r J, it may give 
the slightest quiver (l ^r), and all this may be felt by the speaker, 
but it would be dimcuit for the listener to hear. The habit of 
writing, and moreover the habit of not trilling final r, nay, the incapa- 
bility of trilling it, which is often experienced by Englishmen, and, 
finally, the habit of assuming the long-vowel glide in (bood) to be 
a representative of an existing r, because it is Mt to be so different 
from the stopped- vowel glide in (bod, bodd), see (1156, rf'), are all 
so misleading to an English observer, that I frequently mistrust the 
accounts given to me, thinking them open to these sources of un- 
conscious error. People seem to be afraid of admitting that r is 
not sounded. Critics and reviewers laugh to scorn such rhymes 
as mom daum (575, d. 693, ff. 1195, h'. 1228, h\ till the judg- 

habit. Bometimee the sound seems to companying yowel. The subject is 

come ap to (grh), sometimes to sink to difficult, but the sound is so difftised, 

(1), and sometunes to reduce to (gh, sporadically and unacknowledged, in 

g), or an hiatus of powerlessness. At England, France, and Germany, not to 

other times the uTula is yery sharply mention its acknowledged existence in 

and brightly trilled. The sound seems Arabic, that it deserres attentiye study 

also to differ in the pitch of the ac- by all philologists. 
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ment is confdsed, the nature of the trill is forgotten, the ** some- 
thing" usually uttered or positioned or imagined when r is 
seen on paper, is called an r, and final r is said to be dis- 
tinctly pronounced, when it may be that a vowel is merely 
lengthened, or at most a suffincture introduced. When any one 
writes larf brart to indicate (laaf brAAt), in which words no trilled (r) 
was ever pronounced, — and such spellings are very common among 
writers of dialectal specimens, — the whole question is reduced 
to chaos. A trill is a succession of beats,^ that is, of sounds of 
very different intensities in rapid succession; it is of no consequence 
how the beat is produced, but, unless at least two maximum and 
one minimum, or two minimum and one maximum, degrees of 
intensity have been heard, unless a succession of ''makes and 
breaks " has been at least indicated, there is no trill in any one of 
the forms (brh, ux, ^r, r, r, grh, i), all of which probably occur at 
some place, or at some time in different places, or among defective 
speakers, in England. And other r's may occur, as the Insh rolling 
(^r), see (1232, b), a retracted (/), see (1098, &'), and an r made by a 
s&ildng of the tongue against the teeth, gums, or roof of the mouth, 
for which (^r) may be used, the difference between (^r) and (^r) 
being that between the actions of the clarinet and hannonium reeds. 
Anything, in short, which gives a final roughness (the characteristio 
sensation produced by rapid beats) will pass muster for an English 
r, and, what is more, be intelligible. See also (1194, t^). 

But there are parts of England in which the disappearance of r 
is fairly acknowledged, namely in parts of the soudiwest.' The 



^ Bonders (Spraakklanken, p. 19), 
referred to (1098^ e), see also (1099, e"), 
gires some intereetmg drawiiu^s of the 
phonautographic curves ptnxmced by 
the trills (brh, r, r), showing how the 
tarill shuts off and oj^ens out the yoice 
some 20 or 30 times in a second. The 
Up trill (brh) produced long silences, 
and rather faint intermediate sovnds. 
A fine voice and weak (r) triU gives 
short weakenings of tone rather than 
complete silences interposed between 
bola sounds. A weak voice and 
strong (r) gave long silences and faint 
intermediate sounds. The same sincer 
witii a loud voice produced equjuly 
marked silences. A distinctly sounded 
tip ton^e (r) nive sound and sUence 
of neanj equal length, but made the 
sounds quite clear. The effect is nearly 
the same as when two tuning forks, 
sold as of the same pitch, but almost 
always slightly different, are struck 
and held over the same resonance 
chamber. The sound and silence follow 
one another with remarkable distinci- 
neas. It is not preciselv that of a 
§hmk$ in music (It. triUo)^ but to like 



it that I have known an excellent imi« 
tation of a shake produced on musical 
riasses by sounding two together which 
differed by half a note in pitch, and the 
tremolo stops on the harmonium and 
organ are produced in a similar man* 
ner. The exact cause of tremulouo 
speech, as in emotion, or in that very 
duagreeable habit of tremolo sinnng, 
which may be noted as (aj), etc VI un 
not yet able to assign. The bleating 
voice (ga) is another species of trm, 
the tfMrl (ga.) another, *< sonat hic dS 
nSie canlna iTtera," Pers 1, 109. 

* The faith in a pronounced r dies 
haid. A great deal of difficulty is felt 
about Oloucester, Wiltshire, and Dor- 
setshire. To my own ears the real 
sound of vocal r, that is, r when not 
preceding a consonant, is in these dis- 
tricts rnilly a vowel, and that vowel 
much resembles (<b). But to say so 
seems to those who use the sound to 
imply that they do not pronounce r at 
all, whereas they know, truly enough, 
that they do make a great difference 
in speech aoeoiding as r is or is not 
written, and beooe they do pronounoe 
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presumed transposition of r and the vowel, as run urn, r#i urd^ 
reduces itself to the onussion of r and obscuration of the following 
Yowel with a long yowel-glide, as (ran aon, red oad). The rationale 
of this, and of sdl similar cases, being the inherent difficulty of 
trilling without some perceptible untrilled yowel preceding and 
following, just as for the Sanscrit ri (1146, <f ), as explained by the 
old grammarians. How can we tell that there is an interruption, 
unless there is a thread to interrupt ? And then how easy to snip 
off the interruption and lengthen the thread ! Certainly (oan) is 
much easier than (.ran), which readily becomes (j^o.ron, 9[^r9n, or^, 
oan). And thus the Scotch (.r) finally disappears in Devonshire! 

The r and / readily unite with a preceding consonant, but some 
forms are little found. Although (bl) is easy and common, (vl) is 
not found (it is common in Dutch), and (wl-) seems to have vanished, 
a faint reminiscence of (w'l-) existing in Scotch, with a problematic 
change to (f 1-) in one wor A flunkey, I^o labial (lu^-) in place of (wl-) 
has been reported. On the other hand, (w'r-) is said to occur in 
Scotch, degenerating to (vr-, bhr) in Aberdeen, and the labial (n^-) 
and also (w'r-) are reported from Cumberland. There is really no 
more difficulty in the combinations (ml-, mr-) or (wl-, wr-) than in 
T[bl-, br-), but they are simply unusual. In every case there is a 
tendency to simultianeous instead of successive utterance, when the 
organs can readily be posed accordingly, and this is especially the 
case for the (t)-Berie8, so that (lu^-, tw-) are more likely to be heard 
than (w'l-, w'r-), which rather resemble the efforts of a foreigner 
to pronounce an unusual combination, as in (1136, e). 

The interchange of W and Y is usually marked as a cockneyism, 
when occurring initially. Its American existence has been already 
shewn (1067, d. 1220, if). In Norfolk, the change of initial V to W, 
according to one authority (see No. 11, below), is regular, and in 
Essex and Kent it is frequent, but the change from W to Y is not 
so well known. The medial and final interchange also occurs, as in 
the Scotch (sla'u-en) for sloven^ and (da'u) for dove, and the Devon- 
shire (roov) for row. The exact nature of the (v) in this case I 
have not been able to ascertain, because I have not examined ' un- 
comipted * peasants. It would be interesting to know whether the 
change is fi om (w) to (v) direct, or through the mediation of (bh), 
as Dr. Beke asserts (1221, d). We have certainly a change of (b) 
to (v), or a sound which is taken to be (v), even if it were once 
(bh), in such words as (maa*v*l) for marble, which favours the 
original (bh) hypothesis ; but this sound is such an incomprehensi- 
bility to most Englishmen, that it may be very long before anything 
satisfactory is discovered in this direction. For philological pur- 
poses, and for Latin and Italian' pronunciation, the fact that hearers 

their own final r, and never haying counties. The Tarietiee of r are Uie 

heard another they are utterly per- most remarkable in English speech, 
plexed by being told that they utter ^ In listening to a lecture deliyered 

a vowel and not a trill, and perplex me by Dr. Zerffi, on 15 March, 1874, in 

in turn by their observations. More of which the English pronunciation was 

tiiis hereafter when considering these generally very good, I noticed inoe. 
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do generally assert an interchange of (w, y) is of real value, 
whatever be the means. of transit. The fact also of the very 
different degrees of pressure of the under lip on the upper teeth, 
already alluded to (1102, e. 1103, e\ should be borne in mind, to 
which must be added the possibility of making a considerable buzz 
when saying (bh), by merely constricting the Hpe without touching 
the teeth. 

The ear readily conftises hisses and buzzes arising from differ- 
ent sources. Those due to the central obstruction by the 
teeth in the case of (f ) and (th)^ are closely allied. Hence we must 
not feel surprised at the Scotch (thrBB) for firom^ or the Shropshire 
(throks, f f's'lz) for firockt^ thistles.* The change of (s) to a sound 
closely resembling (th) in the lisp arises merely from a defective 
organism or an affected advance of the tongue ; it is not jlialectal. 

The gutturals (kh kjh kfrh) are only heard in Scotland, and the 
two latter are almost confined to the southern counties. Their 
voice forms have quite perished out. In the north of England no 
gutturals are now heard, though they existed in Bent within the 
memory of an aged man of science, Prof. Adam Sedgwick, whose 
death we have had to deplore since my quotations from his book 
were printed (suprii, pp. 289, n. 4; 311, n. 1). But though gone 
they have left an impression, partly as (0, partly as (o, u), and 
paitly as (f ), even in the received dialect (213, a). This (f ) is stil}. 
more developed dialectally, and sometimes interchanges with (th). 
The old interchange with (s) has not hitherto been confirmed dialect- 
aUy (464, e). The appearance of (dhon, dhon) for yoit, ags. geond^ 
both in Scotch and Insh English (1242, y), is very remarkable, 
and ought to point to a previous (gh) form, which properly gener- 
ates (j) initially, but it may be otherwise derived.' A similar 
abnormal generation of (shuu, shii) from ags. he6, through (gheoo, 



iniritei for rice, inrite, with what 
Bounded to me (and I was sitting yery 
near to him) as a distinct (w) ; it may 
haye been prefractural (n-), but it was 
certainly not (y>, and it did not recall 
(bh). He called the Vidoi (yrdaz). 

> The air escapes through a narrow 
central chink, oi which one edge is 
sharp. The resoltinfi^ sound ispecnliar, 
and, according to Dr. W, U. Stone 
(lectnre on Auseultafion, deliyered 22 
Feb., 1874), immediately produces the 
effect called aegophony (or bleating 
sound) in the lungs, when examined 
stethoscopically, wUle a person is pro- 
nouncing the letter. These teeth-hisses 
consequently require much more atten- 
tiye analysis to distinguish them from 
the sounds through a narrow, but un- 
obstructed, centnu aperture, as (ph, s, 
sh, kjh). 

* Mr. HaUam has also heard (frs'lx) 
in the Peak of Derbyshire and in North 



East Cheshire. It is the only instanoe 
he can recollect of the change of (th) 
into (f ) in the Peak. 

* As 2 in Scotch words remains as 
the representatiye of ), that is ags. f, 
so y is the written form for ^, as we 
see by mutilating this letter to p, 
which in MSS. interchanges with y 
yery often. We constantly write .v« for 
be = the. So yon in Scotch (and the 
Belfast use is mere Scotch) may stand 
for ^on, and this for the aocusatiye case 
of the ags. demonstratiye pronoun, so 
that ffon man when called (dhon man) 
may be like them men used for thote tnen. 
This is merely thrown out as an alter- 
natiye susgestion. A counter miaread- 
ing of ^ for y was suggested (639, <<'), 
and has been confirmed by an actual 
inspection of the MS. by Mr. Murray 
in 1871. Hence the use of dotted y 
in old MSS., to point out that it did 
not mean ^. 
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gjhoo, Qh^, gj^c'), has been already saggesied (489, a. 1142, ^). 
If this view be correct, the Lancaahire (Hhuu), the Leeds (ahau) and 
the received (shii) she, have the same ags. hed for their origin. 

The aspirate, in the form (nh), seems to be invaiiably used where 
written in Scotland, and not to be introduced where not written, 
except in the predicative (nhzz) im. But we have scarcely passed 
the border before it darts in and out like sunlight on a cloudy day. 
Perhaps the intermediary is the simple jerk (h). But certainly in 
most of Yorkshire, in Shropshire, in Derbyshire, in the Midland 
counties, in Lincolnshire, in Essex, in Kent, and in the South- 
western counties, it is almost extinct. One might be inclined to 
think that it is only the classification of '^ dropping aitehes " among 
social sins which keeps the 'aspirate alive in the received dialect. 
And even there (wh) has failed to make its mark. Although ac- 
knowledged and used among a large section of people, (wh) is 
almost solely cm artificial sound in our language. Cimously enough, 
although it has nearly disappeared where written, it seems to re- 
appear occasionally in some (u-) fractures, not merely as a remnant 
of A, as when ags. hdm crops up as (wh6o'm) home, but where there 
is no original A, as when ags. die becomes (whoo'ts), oats. This is, 
however, not usual. The familiar dialectal writing tohoamy wkoaU^ 
of course proves nothing ; but from Mr. C. C. Kobinson, for York- 
shire, I heaiti a distinct (wh) in such words as he has so written 
below. 

According to the same authority, there seems also to be in the 
very vulgar form of Leeds dialect an inserted (h) jerk after certain 
consonants, where (t, d) are lost in a permissive (i), see (1261, <^), 
and other curiuus phenomena occur, which will be detailed here- 
after. This jerk (h) certainly often occurs after consonants in Irish, 
and requires careful investigation, in relation to the Indian post- 
aspirated consonants (1137, ^), and their subsequent treatment in 
European languages. 

Before (u, i), the consonantal (w, j) are very apt to disappear, 
and where that is the case, it may be rash to insist very strongly on 
the difference between these consonants, and the con-sonants, or 
prefractural (u-, i-). Where however (wu-, ji-) occur, the conso- 
nantal change is effected. 

The contributions made to consonantal philology by the observa- 
tions on dialects are therefore not either numerous or novel. They 
are chiefly confirmatory. The great points of interest are, the co- 
existence and distinct appreciation of (t ,t, d ^d) in the same or 
adjacent dialects; the voweUess syllable (t) in Yorkshire, Cumber- 
land, and Derbyshire ; the treatment of r ; the confusion of (w, v) ; 
the passage of the guttural into (f^ th, dh) ; and the flitting treat- 
ment of h, ich. 

The real bearing of these changes upon general philology can be 
distinctly felt only when something like a general survey of conso- 
nants and their relation to vowels has been obtained. Curiously 
eclectic as we have found languages to be in the use of vowels 
(1297, a)f this is still more t^e case in relation to consonants. 
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Even the great relations between voiced and voiceless consonants 
are very insufficiently carried out in individual languages, and much 
curious information would result firom *' consonant identifications " 
in the various languages of the world similar to those ^* vowel identi- 
fications" previously furnished (pp. 1300-7). In default of this, 
some systematic arrangement must be attempted. It seems to me that 
we have not yet a sufficient knowledge of the relations of consonants 
to each other and to vowels to do this satisfactorily. At any rate, 
I have not been able to form any system satisfsictory to myself, 
which should embrace the extremely complicated phenomena with 
which I have become practically acquainted, while numerous othersy 
apparently still more complicated, remain so vaguely described or 
so inaccessible as to elude me altogether. Much is mere conjecture. 
I prefer then not to present any systematic arrangement of my own, 
but to give such an account of different systems formed by others 
as will assist the reader in understanding the nature of the present 
changes. 

The distinction between vowels and consonants is not in general 
well understood. The word 'consonant' is used in the vaguest 
possible manner, sometimes, as appears to me, merely to designate 
diphthongising vowels which have not the stress, as (i) in the 
fractures (ia, Hi), or (', a), in (n', la), called y, r, respectively. The 
controversy as to where A is or is not " a letter," a vowel, or a con- 
sonant, points to this. Hence the importance of first inquiring 
what are the classes of sounds which we have to consider. I cannot 
suppose that the following analysis is exhaustive ; but it will at least 
answer the present purpose better than any other which I could 
cite. For many detiuls see pp. 1128, sqq. 

Analysit of Speech Sounds. 



The sensation of sonnd is due, gener- 
ally, to an nndulatory motion of the 
atmosphere striking tne drum-skin of 
the ear. This motion itself is often 
called sound. The classes of sounds 
here considered are those in which the 
undulatoiT motion is produced hy a 
speaker, tnrough his yocal organs. 

1. Air independent of reepiration. 
The air within the mouth, not drawn 
in or driyen out, and hence at rest so 
far as respiration is concerned, may be 
set in motion by elieke or smaeke (^h), 
or eheek puffe (g), as in osine the 
blowpipe [the symbol ( g ) typifies, by the 
upper and lower lines, the two cheeks 
pressing out a stream of air, the central 
tine, between them], or imploeions C'h), 
see (1128, b. c). AH of these help to 
form consonants. The elieke and puffe 
form Prof. Haldeman*s " independent 
yowels*' (AnaL Orth. art. 446-8). 

2. Air inspired. The air drawn into 
the mouth may meet with obstadee, or 



pass through channels, creating sound- 
wayes, in a way not at all peculiar to 
speech, which the resonance chambers 
01 the mouth, etc., may sufficiently re- 
inforce to be audible (*{), as in chirps, 
inspired whistles, sobs, gasps, etc., see 
(1128, a), and may be nasal, as in 
snuffling (*|J, or orinasal (a) and 
fluttering (^), as in snores ('{aj), etc. 

8. Air expired. 

a. GloUide (1129, d), including the 
bellows action of the limgs, continuous, 
yarying in force, jerked (h). etc., and 
the motion of the yocal chords towards 
each other, or their retention in fixed 
positions, and the same for the ^fiesura 
taryngea or cartilaginous glottis, and 
all modifications of expiration which 
take place within the larynx itself. 
These seem to haye been first carefully 
considered and distinguished, as part of 
an alphabetic system, by Briicke (p. 10 of 
op. eii, on p. 1 287, n. 2) , and haye already 
been dwelt upon at some lengtn 
(1129, d), but not exhaustiyely. Some 

85 
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No. 7. DiAIilCTAL COKSOMANT RbLATIONS. 

The relations of consonants in our dialects are altogether simpler 
thdn those of towcIb, although they present some peculiar points of 
difficulty. The distinction of voiced and vateelew is very generally 
kept up. It is only in the southwest that (f, th, s, sh) become 
(t, dh, z, zh) with tolerable regularity. But the same dialects do 
not confuse (p, t, k) with (b, d, g). This is singularly in opposi- 
tion to German habits, which are uncertain of the explodents, but 
certain of (s, z). The continuants (th, dh, zh) not occurring in 
Qerman, and (bh), not (y), being used in middle Germany, which is 
most addicted to the interchange of (p b, t d), there is no opportunity 
of examining the continuants ftirther. The (th, dh) are sometimes 
confused in the north of England. Thus though is (thoo) in Scotch, and 
the usual the (dhe) is yoiceless and yowelless (th-) in South Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and elsewhere. This seems to confirm 
Mr. Sweet's view of an original (dh) which became (th) in isolated 
cases (p. 541, n. 2); thus both (dh) and (th) are found in South 
Derbyshire. In the I^orth again a (z) appears where the received 
use is (s) in (pris^-z, dezs'mbar, Hhsz) for precise^ deeember, tM, and 
other words, and a (v) for an (f ) in Qioav) ealf, etc., so that tiie con- 
fusion of hisses and buzzes is not exclusively southwestern. 

The interchange of (b bh, g gh) is not to be looked for, as (bh, 
gh) do not occur, at least consciously, in our present dialects. The 
(d dh), which do occur, are not perfectly related, as (d) is not, at 
any rate generally, dental, although the fact of dentaHty may have 
been often overlooked. In the southwest (d) replaces (dh) initially, 
especially before (r), as (druu, drii) through, three, and occasionally 
elsewhere, as (dts'l) thistle in East Cornwall. I have not been able 
to ascertain if the (d) is then dental as (^druu, ^drii). Medial sub- 
stitutions of (dh) for (d) are not uncommon, and have even crept 
into older received orthography, as burthen, murther, now burden^ 
murder. In Norfolk three becomes tree. This again raises the 
question as to whether (t d) in English were not originally dental 
(^t ,d), as in Celtic, and on the continent generally. 

This inquiry is, however, complicated by the acknowledged 
existence of (^t ^d) in some northern dialects, but almost, if not 
absolutely, exclusively before (r) or the syllable (or) or its substi- 
tutes. This dental, or something like it, is also found in Ireland in 
the same places (1239, <^). There are even phases of dialect which 
are distinguished by having the usual coronal (t d) in precisely the 
same situations as those in which related phases use the dental 
(^t ^d), for example the Chapel and Taddington varieties of the Peak 
of Derbyshire, the first having (^t ^d), the second (t d), and similarly 
in Yorkshire. This singular distinction entirely corresponds to the 
Sanscrit, which occasions such dif^culty to Englishmen and Germans 
(p. 1096). The area and origin of the English corcnal (t d) require 
strict examination, but so few Englishmen hear the distinctions (t ^t, 
d ^d) that the inquiry is beset with as much difficulty as that of the 
distinction between (v bh) in Germany. See Mr. C. C. Bobinson's 
observations on Yorkshire usage in No. 11, below. 
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In connection with this must be noticed the occasional assimila- 
tion of (dh) to (t), after a following (s) or (t), as (nhasto) for hast 
thou ? and even of (th) in Derbyshire, as (ii-stondz 9t-"t-bak-t3 aar 
waa), he itands at the hack of our waU^ where (vt th-bak) would 
have been the regular form. In the example of W. Lincolnshire 
given below, it will be obserred that the, which had the regular 
form (dh-) before yowels, yaries as.(th-), and even (t) and (d), 
according to the adjoining letters. This is similar to Orrmm's 
custom (490, l\ and must not be confounded with the uae of vowel- 
less (t) for the article in Yorkshire and Cumberland. Is this last 
(t) the degeneration of (th), which is itself an altered (dh), or an 
independent formation? This is a matter of controversy. But 
that the (t) may be the degeneration of (th, dh) is certain, because 
in the Orkneys and Shetlands all (th, dh) have become (t, d) or 
(^t, ,d), and in Kent and E. Sussex th in the, this, them, those, there, 
that is, (dh) in certain words, is always (d) ; while we have seen that 
neighbouring consonants in many places reduce the (th, dh) to 
(t, d). The pronunciation of this vowelless (t) when used as the 
article is most singular. To my ear it does not in native speech 
run on to the following vowel, but is, if possible, connected with 
the preceding word.' When it stands initiidly in a sentence, so that 
this connection is impossible, as when it precedes a voiced consonant, 
as (b, d, g), t^ dog, or stands between two voiced consonants, as in 
V hackhouee, or stonds between two similar consonants, as at V time, 
at ^ door^ the method by which its effect is made evident— and it is 
always evident — seems to be mainly by a slight imploeion, as (''t), see 
(1097, d). Both Mr. C. C. Bobinson and Mr. Hallam, to whom 
thiB t \a vernacular, accept this theory. There is, however, a certain 
holding, and a certain delay, in passing from the presumed implosion 
to the following consonant, giving a little catch or hesitation, so 
that it is difficult to determine the precise sound. Tet the exist^ce 
of a distinct syllabic (t), which is certainly not ('ht, t'h, t]:h), is a 
remarkable phenomenon, well deserving of most careful investiga- 
tion. Our old H for it is not comparable, for it always glides on to 
a preceding or succeeding letter. The Slavonic preposition (v) is a 
voiced consonant, and hence quite pronounceable. The manner in 
which the French de, te,je, re-, are spoken, when they seem to be 
entirely swallowed, and yet produce a most sensible effect to French 
ears, comes perhaps still nearer to it. To merely write (t), or the 
etymological t\ H, according to the difference of view as to the the 
or et het origin of this f, is of course helpless. I have, however, 
generally adopted (t) in tlie following examples, and left the reader 
to glide it on to the preceding letter, or to make an implosion, as 
the case may be. 

The interchange of (t, k) is well known among children, and 
some Polynesians could not get nearer than (Tu'te) for Captain 
Cook's name. The use of (U, dl) for initial (kl,^gl) is very general, 

* Mr. Hallam felt the oame difflcalty to his notee he finds the (t) grouped to 
in Tnar¥ing this (t) in the Chesterfield the preceding vowel in nearfy half the 
variety of Derbyshire. On referring eases which he wrote from observation. 
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even among educated people/ and in some dialects my authorities 
adopt it regularly. Though (k) has generally disappeared before 
(n), Cumberland, as will be seen, retains traces of it, as (nhn-), and 
even (tn-), where the change is similar to that of (kl-) into (tl-), 
and may be regarded as a prospective transmutation, occasioned by 
preparing the organs for following (1), whereas in Italian, (1) 
sinks by retrospective transmutation to (i), making way for (k, g), 
as in ehiamo ghiaccio (ki&'muh gid\t^t^shtfh). In (lok) for (lot) in 
Cumberland, the opposite tendency appears. 

The effect of an unaccented (i)-sound, generally a firactural prefix, 
upon a preceding (k, g), frequently shews itself in the dialects, 
by generating (t^sh, d^zh). In Scotch (k, g) generally remain, but 
in English this is quite the exception. The same cause sometimes, 
but not always, makes (t, d) into (t.sh, d,zh), and (s) more generally 
into (sh). The (zh)-sound is not very frequent, it is generated in 
words, as vtstan^ asture, which are not dialectal. As the -tur$t -mr^, 
endings do not generally develope a fracture, they more often remain 
as (-toi, -SOI, -zai), but being altogether strange are treated very 
irregularly ; compare Yorksh&e and Shropshire. Mr. Murray {op, 
eit. p. 85) informs us that in the central valley of Berwickshire 
initial eh, that is (t.sh-), -is pronounced as (sh-) simply. It would 
be worth while ascertaining distinctly whether this is (sh) or (,sh). 
It may be simply the latter, and hence the inhabitants of (Sht.rset) 
Chimside (56n48, 2trl 2) may be as much maligned as the inhabitants 
of Rome, for using (sh) in place of (tsh). But the intermediate 
sound is worth noting.' 

The habits of speakers in different localities differ very much 
respecting ease and difficulty in consonantal combinations. The 
(-mr-) frequently develope (-mbr-), by dropping the nasality of (m) 
before releasing the Ups, and thus we have our received timher, 
chamheTf number. Our dialects, however, do not patronise this, and 
(trmaj, tsha'moj, na'moj) consequently occur. The name Hamilton 
is often (Hhse'mblten) in a Southern mouth, but the Scotch are 
content to call CampheU (bui'm'l). Similarly (-nl-) often generates 
(-ndl-), but dialects generally content themselves with (-nl-), as 
(Hha-n'l) handU, There is indeed a constant inclination to cany on 
the nasality of (m, n) until the contact is released, and thus substi- 
tute simple (m, n) for (mb, nd). The participles in -ing in the 
received dialect, which were originally in -nd, consequenUy appear 



^ When I was a boy at school, I 
saddenly became conscious that I pro- 
nounced the radical forms KK/im andr A;dU» 
in the saine way. It cost me much 
trouble and years of practice to obtain 
(Id-) with ease and certainty, and the 
same for (gl-). As a consequence, my 
attention nas been constantly drawn to 
this defect of speech in others. The 
Welsh (11) heara at a distance from a 
crier shouting out Llandudno at Rhyll 
sounded to me much more like (U) 



than fthl), with which Englishmen 
generally confuse it. 

* The demonstration of (.sh), see 
(1104, <f)* makes it possible that the 
French may not haye deyeloped (t,sh) 
at first, as nas been thought, but only 
Tsh), and this may haye generated 
^^sh) in Norman mouths, whence its 
rush form, but haye reduced to (sh) 
inAench. See (207, a). This is merely 
thrown out for consideration; indeed 
(k^) may have come first (1120, iT). 
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as (-tn) in most dialects. Of course this is not the reason why the 
gerund or verbal noun in -ing has also fallen into (-«n) in most 
dialects. In Southern Scotch tlie distiQction is made in the vowel, 
not the consonant, (-on) participle, and (-tn) gerund {Murray^ p. 
211), bnt the other dialects conftise the two cases. This may have 
been an assimilation. There is no powerlessness to pronounce (q), 
which some dialects even take as (qg) final, not (qk). Medially 
they seem as a rule to prefer (q) to the occasionid (qg) of the 
received dialect, saying (frqor) rather than (frqgor). JBefore (th), 
the (q) sinks very generally to (n), in (lenth, strenth). 

L and B are the two most vowel-like consonants, forming distinct 
syllables of themselves. In this respect they differ materially from 
(w, j), which, if really prolonged, are almost as unvowelHke as (z), 
but in consequence, perhaps, naturally and easily gradate to (u, i). 
If £ is untrilled, the resulting (r^) instantly gradates to (a), and 
thence to some other obscure vowel. L obstructs the cavity of the 
mouth by its central contact, much more than (r^), but still it is 
very apt to gradate to (a), and thence be entirely lost. Sometimes 
in Bomance languages it passes rather into (i) or (u), according to 
the tendency of the people to raise the middle of the tongue, or 
somewhat round the lips to improve the resonance. In the dialects 
both /, r, are apt to disappear entirely after (aa, aal). Indeed, 
received pronunciation adopts the same habit in hdlk^ etc. After 
(oo) the /, by prospective transmutation, inclines to (ul, «), and the 
diphthongs (d«l, dti) restll^ the foundation of (a'f<, a'tf , dt«), in roll, 
should^f ete., which were onoe received, but are now only dialectal, 
and not nnfrequent in dialects. After the other vowels (1) does not 
seem to have the same tendency to disappear, though (uul, ul) 
degenerate to (uu). 

LD final seems to be a distasteful combination, either lord being 
frequently dropped. The d- closing of the passage by the aides left 
open for I requires an amount of pressure apparency inconsistent 
with the lazy ease of dialectal speeeh. 

E is treated very variously. In Scotland it is a distinctly and 
rather harshly-trilled (.r), but how far dental I know not. Where 
Scotland breaks into En^and, just about Berwick, the uvular (r), 
which Southerners call the hurr^ and natives the (knip), begins, but 
marks out a very small district.^ Coming more south, the initial 



1 « The northern limits of the burr 
(r) are Tery sharply defined, there 
ieing no tr^itionil Mund between it 
and the Scotch r (jr). From Carham 
[56 M 39, 2 IT 23, the extreme N.W. 
point of Northnmberland] eastwards, 
the boundary follows the iSreed, which 
it leayes, however, to include the town 
and liberties of Berwick, which in this, 
as in other respects, now adheres to the 
Southern in preference to its own side 
of the Tweed. Along the line of the 
Cheviots, the Scotch r (.r) has driyen 
the burr (r) a few miles back, perhaps 



because many of the fEmners and shep- 
herds are of Scottish origin. In tne 
▼ale of the Beed [which runs into the 
Tyne, 65»19, 2ir22] we suddenly enter 
the erkimp (kr«p) country in the neigh- 
bourhood of (merbum (otohr-bohrn) 
[65fil5, 2i0lO]. In Cumberland, West- 
morland, and the rest of the North 
An^le area, the r is now pronounced 
as mother parts of England. Murray, 
€p,cit,pp,i6-7. There are appaiently 
many varieties of the burr, Tne one I 
heaid was (r), but extensive observa- 
tion is necessary to determine this 
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i. 27. **tMW»A9ikAtidm mukhandiikam. 
Of the nasalised sonnds, the moath and 
nosetoffether are the producing organs." 
The Taitt. Pr. says, " nasal qusdity is 
oommonicated by the unclosing of the 
nose." 

i. 28. '* r§phiu^a dantanMtni. Of 
r, the roots of the teeth are the pro- 
ducing organs." There is a consider- 
able mfference of opinion respecting r 
amonff Indian phonologists. Rik rr. 
indnaes it among dentals as dantamA' 
Uya (see i. 24 fUMve), but adds that 
otiiers regard it as gingiyal. Yftj. Pr. 
makes it to be pi^uced at roots of 
teeth by tip of tongue. Tftitt. Pr. by 
the tip and middle of tongue, close 
behind roots of teeth. The Paninean 
scheme makes it miurdhanya, [See 
fll38, a). Ptobably seyeral modes of 
forming r, dependent on the adjacent 
consonants, are confused under one 
symbol.] 

i. 29. *^tpfshfamiparfdndmkarmfam. 
In the case of mutes the organ forms a 
contact." From this contact tpar^a 
the mutes derive their name [litaally, 
* contact letters']. 

i. 30. ** ithaUjfrth^amantaMhAnAm, 
In the case of the semiTowels, it is 
partially in contact." The Eik Pr. 
oaJQs it duh$pf^h^dm., * imperfectly or 
hardly in contact.' The wora antah$tMy 
< intermediate, standing between,' as 
Implied to the semivowels y r / r, is 
supposed to refer to their alphabetic 
arrangement, between the mutes and 
spirants, but more probably refers to 
their neither forming a complete contect 
like the mutes, nor an open position 
like tiie Towels. 

i. 31. AfAmo^^ vivriam ka. In the 
ease of spirants it is also open." The 
ka shoula make these tshatipr§hfam, or 
partially open. The T4itt. Pr. says 
the spirants, in their order, are uttered 
in the positions of the mutes, but with 
the miadle part of the producing organ 
opened. The Bik It. includes the 
Towels anuivdra and spirants together, 
as produced without contact. The 
Bik Pr. makes the spirants to be A 
{9itarjaniy), A ^ fjihvdmiUi^o), f, «A, 



t, and ^p (upadhmd9tlva)f and oiiim- 
vdra; the Vaj. Pr. only fshsh; the 
T&itt. Pr. omits the visarjanl^a and 
anu9vdra. 

i. 32. " M9ardvAm ka. In the case 
of the Towels also it is open." 

i. 33. "«A» 9pfthfam. Some con- 
sider it as forming a contact." No 
one of the other treatises faTours this 
obyiously and grossly incorrect opinion. 

i. 34. ^^ ekdraukdrayonmfUUamam, 
In the case of e and o it is Tery widely 
open." [That is, these were CTcn at 
that time v$iy open Towels, compare 
(1137, a).] 

i. 35. " tato '■pydkdratffa. And CTcn 
more so, in the case of d." 

i. 36. ** tamvrto -kdra^. The « is 
obscured." In YAj. Pr. and Pft^ini, a 
is ordered to be treated as qualitatiTely 
the same as d, implyinjF that it was not 
so in practice. Tne Taitt. and Bik Pr. 
do not notice any difference in the quality 
of a, d. 

i. 37.- " tumtpfshfarephmfvan^m. 
The r-Towels are combined with an r." 
[This seems to giTC ('r) or C^)-] 

i. 39. ** saiakdramlvarnam. Thef- 
Towels axe combined with an /." [This 
gives (' J).] 

i. 40. " tamd^pakshardi^ iMu^pptA- 
favar^dnyekavar^avadqrUil^, The diph- 
thongs are composed of combined 
Toweis; their treatment is that of a 
simple Towel." Here Momdhyakthara 
is literally * syllable of combination,* 
and is the usual name for a diphthong, 
and MamdnAktharOf * homogeneous syl- 
lable,' is sometimes used for the simple 
Towel as opposed to the diphthonjr. 
The diphthongs tare o di du. [Of 
course originally (fti, 6u, &ai, 6au).J 

i. 41. " ndikdrdukdrayoh tthdnavi' 
dhdu. Not so, howcTcr, with di and 
du, in a rule of position." The oom- 
mentetor's paraphrase is dikdrAukd" 
r»yoJ^ tthdnavidhdne ekavarnavad vjritir 
fut bhawUu What the meaning and 
Talue of the rule is, is not altogether 
clear; it may forbid the inclusion of 
di among palatals only, and du among 
labials only, since they are also both 
throat-sounds. 



Prof. Whitiiey, moTed probably by his study of this classificatioii, 
■eems to have developed from it his ^ anitary ' arrangement ( 1 289, d), 
which is here giren from the Journal of th$ American Oriental Soeiety^ 
Yol. 8, p. 372, first in his own letters, and then in their palaeotypic 
equivalents. His position of A depends upon his theory that it is 
'* the common surd of all those sonant letters which are too open 
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to have each its own individual surd/' see the discussion, beginning 
(1141, d'). 

This scheme has the advantage of being a mere skeleton, and 
consequently evades most of the difficulties which arise when 
we attempt to clothe it in ftdl. But as a skeleton, it will be found 
very useful and suggestive. 

JVof. Whitney' 9 Unitary Alphabet, 





m 


a 


* 






a 




Sonant- 


• 

1 

y 


a a 

r,l 
n 




» Vowels. 

SemiTowels 
Nasals 


• 

1 

q 


» A 

e 

r,l 
n 



u 

w 
m 


Sard h 
Sonant 7 
Sard X 


s 
t 


Aspiration 
5| Fricatives 




z 
s 


Y 
f 


Sonant 

Surd 
Pa 
se 


9 

k 

Jatal 
iries 


d 

t 

Lingual 

series 


w 

Labia] 
series 


Mates 

I 


f 


d 

t 


b 
P 



No systematic arrangement can be complete which disregards the 
Semitic series of sounds ; but at present there is so much division of 
opinion among phonologists respecting them, and they differ so 
widely from European usages, that it seems best to pass them over, 
especially as my own knowledge of them as heard from natives, 
is more than thirty years old, and was obtained at a time when 
my phonologic ideas were very crude. Lepsius, however, includes 
them in his general alphabet {Standard Alphabet, p. 76), which 
here follows in palaeotype, the Arabic sounds being given accord- 
ing to his (much disputed) theories. Lepsius's interest was chiefly 
transcript! ve, and is only partly, or incidentally physiological. He 
uses chiefly Roman, but some Greek and a few new characters, with 
diacritical dots, hooks, accents, marks, etc. 

Contonantt of Leptiwfe Omeral Alphabet. 





exploei 


vae «. dividuae 


frieativae 


9. emtinuae 


amipitfe. 


I. Faucalbs 


foftcs. 
8 


lenes. 

• 

f 


WlWliftf. 


fortM. 
h Hh 


lencs. Mini 
tomIm. 




II. QvnVBALES 


k 


K. 


q 


kh 


gh 


r 


III. Palatalbs 


kj 


n 


qj 


kjh sh shj 


gjh sh shj J 


ij 


IV. Cl]tBBBAI.B8 

(Indicae) 

V. LiMOUALBS 

(Arabicae) 
VI. Dbntalbs 


T 


D 

rf(0 
A 




«h 
e 
ill. th 


sh 

s,d\i 

»»,dh 


1. L 


VII. TiABlALBS 


P 


b 


m 


f 


T W 
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BRUEGKE's PHTSIOLOGICAL alphabet. Chap. si. 



Briicke (1287, <f) has not given a tabnlar sclieme, althongh he 
has developed a system of writing. His classification of consonants, 
in reference to his alphabetical signs, is here reproduced in brief, 
becanse it is strictly physiological, and because the state of the 
glottis is throughout carefully indicated. 



1. Voiced consonants may be shnt 
(versehusslatU), continnant or fricatiye 
{reibunfftfferauick)j an L-sonnd, trilled 
hntterlaut), or resonant in the nose 
(retonani), and may be articulated in 
three principal places: 

0. With the ups, solely, or with lips 
and teeth. 

b, With tip of tongae and palate, 1) 
alveolarf 2) eerebralf 3) dorsal, 4) 
dental. 

e. With back of tongae and palate, 
1) middle of hard palate, 2) back part 
of hard palate, 3) soft pdate. 

These are illustrated by signs, to be 
ihns translated: 
fb), lips shut, 
[y), lips and teeth, fricative, 
(m), lips, nasal. 
(z)f afyeolar, fricative. 
l), dental, fricative, 
dental, L-sound. 
dental, trill, 
back of tongue and middle of 

hard palate, fricative, 
back of tongue and soft palate, 
trill. 
2 State of the larynx : 

a. Closed glottis. Vocal chords in 
position for voice fh) ; no sign. 

b. Open glottis. Vocal chords apart 
as for breathing ; its sign united with 
sign for (o) gives German A (*h) ; with 
sig^ for (h) gives sign for p, which is 
therefore Cpxh) ; with sign for (dh) gives 
sign for (m). 

c. Position for the wh^eting breath 
('A), which is taken to have the ch<»ds 
* nicked in' by the arytenoid cajtUages, 
and hence to be different from mat 
descrihed by Csermak ^1130, b), 

d. Position for whisper (*^h% see 
(1128, Oi which Bracke attributes to 
the Saxon letters regarded by Merkel 
as imploded (1097, «!. 

t. Larynx dosed oy epiglottis and 



[1-/, 
dh) 

(»■) 



arytenoid cartilages (;), united with 
those shut consonants which do not 
come under (A). The check (;) and 
clear glottid (,) are not distingmshed 
(1129, d^. 1130, a), 

/. Trill of glottis (t). 

g. The am-action of glottis con- 
tinued through the vowel (g), see 
(1134, if), always united with a vowel. 

A. Direction to put more metallic 
qualit]^ into the voice; [this affects the 
following vowel, and must be mainly 
contrived in the resonant chambers]. 

t. Direction to deepen, or put more 
roundness into the voice; [this is aJso 
mainly a question of the resonance 
chamber; these two last are for the 
effect of Arabic letters on the following 
vowel ; the effect here intended seems 
to be the (2) of ^1107, c), and is recog- 
nised as present in the Russian (Tj)]. 

3. Consonants with two places of 
articulation. " When a consonant has 
to be noted, for which there are two 
straits, one behind the other, either of 
which separately would nve its own 
fricative, the signs for each are written 
in succession." Thus (zh) is written as 
alveolar, between back of tongue and 
back of hard palate, fricative ; to which 
for (sh^ is added : open glottis. 

4 Consonants with double sound. 
As (grh), written: between back of 
tongue and back of hard palate, frica- 
tive, trill; to which in the case of 
(krh) is added: open larynx. 

Compoxmd sounds are expressed by 
groups of symbols; thus German i, 
taken as (,t,s), is : alveolar, shut, open 
glottis+alveolar, fricative, open glottis; 
ancient Greek (, taken as ( ^d,z) , is : alve- 
olar, shut,+alveolar, fricative. Italian 
c before «, taken as (ttsh), is : alveolar, 
shut, open glottis, + alveolar, between 
back of tongue and back of hard 
palate, fricative, open glottis, etc. 



This extremely ingenious and philosophical method of writing, of 
which Tarious specimens are given in numerous languages, printed 
in moyable types, becomes, in Dr. Briicke's words, at least for his 
consonants, e%n$ hsredte Zeiehenspraehe, literally, '' a speech-endowed 
sign-language " — a term closely approaching to that chosen by Mr. 
MelTille Bell, whose ''Visible Speech" has been so much used. 
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On (1121, tf) I foand it necessaiy to give a newpalaeotypic symbol- 
isation of Mr. Bell's columns 2 and 3, p. 15, and on pp. 1 125-6 I had 
to reconsider some parts of cols. 5 and 9, which I have now still 
farther studied. It will therefore be best to reproduce the palaeo- 
tjpic equivalents of all his table on p. 15, except the vowels. Jn 
the following table I annex Mr. Bell's own nomenclature, which 
may be compared with Briicke*s. The columns and lines refer to 
Mr. Bell's symbols (15, a). 

Mr, Melville Bell's OoMonants. 







Voieelsss, \ 




Voiced. 










• 


1 


1 

3 


■s 


Back 
voice. 


Front 
voice. 


II 

3 


Lip 
voice. 






1 


2 


4 


1 


2 


4 




primary 


a 


kh 


jh 


'ot 


ph 


S^ 


J 


To 


bh 


^ 


mixed 


b 


kioh 


s 


ah 


wh 


gwh 


z 


zh 


w 


h 


divided 


e 


Ih 


y^ 


Ih 


f 


I 


^ 


1 


V 




mixed 
divided 


v 


Itch. 


th 


ih 


fh 


Iw 


dh 


dh 


vh 


k 


shut 


e 


k 


ij 


t 


P 


g 


& 


d 


b 


I 


nasal 


f 


qh 


qj^ 


nh 


mh 


q 


qj 


n 


m 


m 



Mr, Melville BeWlt AspiraU, Qlidee, ModiJUrs, 





5 


9 


10 


5 


9 


10 






"h 


3f| 


• 


"w 


triBed 


'hi 


9 




vdee glide 


aipinite 


accent 


round voice 


emliaion stopped 










.■ 


glide 








h 


V, 


x' 


{doubled letter^ 


'rjio 


V 


X 


h 




«lMckgUde 


tiuxwt 


length 


round back glide 


throat voice 


•ncUon stopped 




e 


'J 
front glide 


• 
> 

throat shnt 


hiatus 


round front 
glide 


outer 


inverted [back] 


• 

% 


d 


'ro 

point glide 


nasal 


•> 
abmpt 


round point 
glide 


inner 


protruded [lip] 


k 


e 


'bh 


A 


• 


'w 


1 


§ S 


I 




Up glide 


naaal mixed 


stopped 


round lip glide 


doee 


diTided, 
and unilateral 




f 


"h 


*hw 


• 

sneuon 


"i' 


I 


• 


m 




• breatli gUde. 


whisUe 


throat Toice 


open 


link 












gUde 









Mr. Melville Bell's conBonant arrange- 
ment, as thns shewn, is based on tne 
following distinctions. In the original 
symbols uie open glottis is not considered 
in relation to the consonants, but voice^ 
lees and voiced forms alone are symbol- 
ised. He has snbsequentiy added a 
mark for whiepered as distingmshed 



from voiced forms, bat he has not vet 
fonnd it necessary to distingoish the 
open glottis, except by adding his 9a 89 
(xi) or 6/srr*h) to the (1127, d) shut 
eonsonant. Only four places of articu- 
lation are distingnishea, col. 1 bnek of 
tongue and palate, col. 2/rofi/, that is, 
mi£lle of tongne and palate, col. 3 
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p^inif that is, tip of tongiie and palate, 
and eol. 4 lipt. Bat by sigiu for 
outer or advanced (J s=9i, and inner or 
retracted Q =9Jt, and for cpen d) a 9m, 
or clou (^)<=9/, these are practically 
extended to 20. Confining attention 
to the consonants : 

The lines 0, ^, are continnants with 
" the organic apertore contracted to a 
central chink," a Toiceless, g voiced. 

Lines e and t are continuants with 
the "organic aperture divided by a 
central check." In the case of (1) this 
is very intelligible, but for (f) and (t), 
although there is the < central check ' 
in the shiqie of the teeth, this only acts 
as a sharp wind squeezer, and makes 
the hiss or buzz more decided. See 
Dr. Stone's observations (1331, d). 
The. union of (1) and (v) in one class 
is liable to considerable reclamation, 
line e is voiceless, and line t voiced. 

lanes 6, d, voiceless, and h, k, 
voiced, give peculiar means of obtain- 
ing the simultaneous action of two of 
the former positions, of which the first 
mentioned m each case is the most pro- 
minent. These signs might be entirely 
dispensed with, and thus answer really 
toBriicke'sthirdBeries(13iO,<;'^. Thu& 
for line b, (ktch) is taken to be (kh-f-ph), 
but (wh) to be (ph+kh), and again (s) 
«=(jh+rji), but (Bh)=(r^h+jh). As 
re^tects these last, Mr. Graham Bell at 
least has just reversed the combination 
of tiie symbols (1121, e). Again, for 
line df we must suppose (iwh) =(/h+f), 
but (fh) = (f+/h), and (tii) = (l|h+lh), 
but («h) = (Ih+ljh). The two last will 
probably be disputed. With regard to 
tth) Mr. BeU wys (T. 8. p. 68): "the 
'front-mixed-divided' consonant (th) 
has its centre check at the tip of the 
tongue, and its apertures between the 
edges of tiie flattened point and the 
teeth or the upper gum : — thefront of the 
tongue having considerable convexity 
within the arch of the palate." It is 
diflBcult to see how the form of the 
svmbol and its relation to (jh) or (Ih) 
snewB this, unless (Ih) is taken as very 
dental (^Jh). Although the back of the 
tongue IS rused for (ui) almost as much 
as for (jh), yet the action between the 
tongue and teeth is most marked, and 
the stream of air is only squeezed, not 
divided, by tiie teeth. 

lines e voiceless and / voiced are 
merely the ordinary shut positions, and 
lines / voiceless and m voiced the 
corresponding nasal positions. 



For the aspirate, glides and modifien, 
after again considering the discussion 
on pp. 1125-8, respecting 6 0, /, 9 a, 
bj €y A, /, m, and 10 0, ^/, I believe that 
the marks placed in the present table 
are the best palaeotypic equivalents of 
Mr. BeU's symbols, according to the 
principles developed in this chanter. 
Observe that the elides have aU f) 
before them, which mark would be 
placed against or over the preceding or 
following vowel (1099, d). To a^ree 
with Mr. Bell's system of notation, 
voiced-consonant forms are given to all 
the glides, except d^r,/, ^, m =:("h, '% 
"tr, "x^), the last of which I was 
never able properly to separate from 
6 a ("h), even when I hecurd Mr. BeU 
pronounce it. I have, however, in 
practice generally thought it best to 
use vowel-signs as marks of his glides, 
thus (&9) for r&rj, {%i) for (&j), (&u) 
for (ftw). In ng. 4 of a plate accom- 
panying Mr. A. Graham Bell's '' Visible 
opeech as a means of communicating 
articulation to deaf mutes " (Washing- 
ton, U.S. 1872, pp. 34), I find that m 
place of the glide 6 / in pole, (p^wl) 
according to Mr. Melville Bell, Mr. 
Graham BeU writes a vowel-sign smaU, 
answering exactly to (p6ul). This was 
first suggested, 1 believe, by Mr. H. 
Sweet. The use of C<h) for 6 / is 
my last appreciation of this sign, and 
agrees in the main with (1127, b*). 

Mr, Melville BelTa Key-tcorde, 

The following list contains the ex- 
amples by which Ifr. MelviUe BeU iUus- 
trates these signs {F^S. pp. 93-4), and 
for convenience I give them in the order 
of the above table, referring to column 
and Une and annexing the palaeotype. 
When two palaeotypic signs are nven, 
the first accurately translates Mr. BeU's 
sign: and the second gives the form I 
uraally employ for the sound indicated 
by the example. 

Abbrtviutiona, 

a. American it. Italian 

c. Cockney p. Polish 

e. English pec. pecuUar 

f. French sc. Scotch 
ga. GaeUc sp. Spanish 

r. German ' w. Welsh 

Hungarian z. Zulu 
ir. Irish 

1 0. fkh) na^A ge., peeA sc. 
1 b. (kirh) au^A ge., sou^A sc. 
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/h) bin of water fowl. 



1 e. Uh) bin of watei 

1 d. r/tfh). 

1 e. 00 e, k, q, 6., (Jl) 



1 e. (k) e, k, q, e., (» =my (kj) kind e. 
1/. (qn) sink e.» compare (1141, a). 
1 g. (gh) tafe ge., ^h) = my fejh) 

«eve ge., (gh^) = my (grh) 

Imxxed r. 
1 A. (gti^b) Tariety of g ge., and of de- 

feotiTe r e. 
1 I. (/) Aioeh n., barred / p. 
1 k, liw) ySbiuiaed variety of / ga. 
1 ;. fg) yo e., ( j;) =my (gj) fS^^ «• 
1m. (q) Bin^ e. 



4 ff. (pb) Tariety of / or 10A. See 
(614, 4^. 618, b. 642, 0. 1099, c). 
b) irAy e. 



d. 



m /ie e. 



2 «. (jb) i^A ge. [I bear (ikib), wbicb 
wonld be Ifr. BeU's (i>b)]. 

2 ^. (a) «, 0, e., (ji) tfindad ig, [dioabt- 
fnlj. 

2 e. (lib) variety of defectiye i . 

2 if. (tb)Mine. 

2 tf. (kj) variety of ^ lee (1120, b), 

2 /. (qjb) variety of [voioelefls] n. 

2^. (j) yeee. 



) ^ttaraliaed variety of/. 
) ^e e. 

/. ^b) lamp e. (1141, 1^, mAm sc. 
g. (bb) we^ ge., b sp. 
A. (w) ««y e. 
•'. m rie e. 

k. (vb) gattoraliaed variety of v. 
/. (b) tey e. 
m. (m) Mem e. 



6 a. fb)va'iye. [tbatii(vde*bT^O,for 

wbicb I write fvee'*rt1,witb tbe 

redaction of Co) to r) for con- 

^ veuence, and tbe trilled (r)]. 

^ ^- CO '^'^ nnootb bmx, e. duuects 

rthat ia (&ar) or (aar), as dia- 

nnct from (aa.r^]. 

f'j) di« e. day e. fuiat is 



6 0. ('j) di« e. day e. [1 



(d&j d«j), 



wbieb I write (da't dw'j)]. 
6if. CO A^ «• [tbat ia (6arJ, wbicb I 

write (ar) or (aa), not diatin- 

goiabing 6 0, and 6 if]. 
6 f. Cbb) Im fr. [tbat ia (Ibbi) or 

(Ibbi), in place of (Iwjl) or (lyi)]. 
*/• C*l*) P'aper ir. [tbat ia (p'«b«®-), 

orgun£for(lj,JijT,and1)eing 7^f« \ t«« l??*^").^' 

belS down fir ^j tbe miMe Cpibiee-); bence fluaiatiieaign 

^t i. ^.Yi^_^^ .^au for Sanacnt anrd aapiratea, aee 

(1127, ^O]. 
6 ^. (^u^) note a. and c. [thatia (n&'ir)P, 
(or {mtTw) not quite (n&«, 
niB'w)]. 
6 A. (V 117) not [exemplified, poaaibly a 

mured onr (&ar^}]. 
6 I. (Vj) netr nortb ir. [poeaibly (nlwj) 

or (niy), found in Norfolk)]. 
6 A. {^xjto'j onr e. [tbat ia (iinr^te), my 



2 A. (z) aeal e., (^) ^, final, ap. [doubt- 
ful]. 

2 t. (]|) //ano ap., ^li it. [Tbeae aounda 
are (Ij) or ( Jj), not (]|), tbe dia- 
tinction conaiatin^ in tbe tip of 
tbe tongue toucbing tbe palate 



of tongue comas in contact witb 
bard ]^date for all three.] 



2 A. (db) fAene. 

2'. eg:" 



1) Magyar b. [properly (dj), aee 

2m. (qj) Boulo^e f. [Tbe Frencb 
aound ia neitber (q|) nor (qj), 
but (nj) or (^nj), aee 2 1.] 



3 <r. (r^) tb^a^ f. [colloquially (,rb% 

never witb untrillea, (iJi)], -rA 

w. [never untrilled in Webb]. 
3 b, (ab) MOW e., cAaud f. 
3 €, (lb) temp^ f. [colloquially (,1b)], 

fe/t e., aee (1141, a). 
8 d. (<b) // w.. A/ 1., aee p. 766, n. 2. 
3 r. (t) <ie e. [Tbe foreign (,t, ^,t) do 

not aeem to bave been noticed.] 
3/ rnb) tent e. See (1141, a). 
3 f . (rj race e., (r^) =my (r) r ac. ap., 

etc. 
3 A. (lb) pleasure e.,/our f. 
3 t. (1) lie e. [Tbe foreign (J, J) not 

noticed. See 3 e!\ 
3 A. {d\k) iM/ 1. See (766, dT), 
3 /. (d) ifie e. [Tbe foreign (,d, .,d) not 

noticed. See 3 «.J 
3m. (n) ain e. [Tbe foreign (^n, ^^n) not 

noticed. See 3 r.J 



6 /. f w 



n note e. 
(ne'fi)]. 



[tbat ia (n&w), my 



6«. ("1^) are pec., *< a aemivoweliaed 
aound of 9 A." [See 9 A, tbe 
glide ia abewn by tbe accent.] 

9 a. (X}) Ae e. [Tbe new avmbol (x) 
u introduced to enatle me to 
write Mr. Melville Bell'a aymbola 
9a, bj A, and 6 m, in accordance 
witii bia tbeoriea, wbicb diifer 
in thia leapect ao greatly from 
my own uat mv aymbola, al- 
thouffb I uae them freely in 
tranaliteratinff paaaagea written 
phonetically by him, will not 
serve the present purpose, when 
' eveirthing turna upon represent- 
ing nis notion of the formation 
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of the sonndfl. The new symbol ^ 
rx) repreeents the passafe of 
natnfl, with a moderate £gree 
of force, through "the saper- 
glottal passage," or pha^nx 
(that is, oetween the epiglottia 
and the position for ()l) or (k), 
whence tne form of the symbol), 
independently of its snbseqnent 
differentiation. The open state 
of this passage is shewn as 
nsnal by adding on 9 m d) thns : 



I 




templated. See (1125, e') for 



description.] 

9 b. (xM Towel wnisper. [See 9 a. 
Here the eoniraetum of the 
snper-glottal passage is shewn 
by adding 9 /. See description 
ril26, b). The effect is nearly 
(.'h) or (A). The distinction 
between (xi, -aS) is marked by 
Bell's circnlar and elliptic form 
of symbol, see p. 15.] 

9 e. (;) btt'er for butter^ west of Scot- 
land 

9 d, (,). This siffn " applied to any of 
the prece£ng consonants shews 
that the breath flows thronfh 
the nose m well at through we 
symbolised conflsnration. The 
effect is to dull me oral sibilla- 
tion, and to depriTO the transi- 
tional action of percnssiveness," 
(r. S. p. 55.) "Partial naaaUty 
without p^ttural modification — 
snch as is heard in some of the 
American dialects, and from in- 
diyidnal speakers — is repre^ 
sented by the ordinary nasal 
sign Q placed after the affected 
vowel/* {ibid, p. 78.) 

9 e, (a). " When the nasal yalve is 
opened simultaneously with the 
formation of a rowel, the breath 
or Toioe issues simultaneously, 
partly through the nostrils, and 
partly through the oral configu- 
ration. This, with a degree of 
'gliding' semi-consona^ con- 
traction in the guttural passage, 
is the formation of the common 
French sounds represented by n 
after a Towel letter. To m- 
dicate the 'mixed nasal' or 
naso-ffuttnrai quality of these 
elements, the special symbol 9 e 



a) is provided. This symbol 
see its shape on n. 15] is formed 
i)r uniting 9a (x^ subordinately 
with the ordinary nasal sign 
(«)•" {y- S. P- 77.) Hence sys- 
tematically it shoud be rendered 

9/. Ohtr) [no example]. 

9^. (j). "Symbol y) denotes a loose 
vibration or quiver of the or^an 
to which the symbol applies. 
Thus the tongue vibrates against 
the front of the palate in form- 
ing Scotch or Spanish B," this 
would make them to result from 
a Mtriking and not a fr§e reed 
action, and be (^r), but Mr. Bell 
writes the ecmivalent of (r^j^; 
" the uvula vibrates against tue 
back of the tongue in producing 
the French B * grassev6' Riter- 
allj, ' lisped,'] or the Northum- 
brian 'burr' (r). The lateral 
edges of the tongue vibrate in 
forming a close variety of L ; " 
[this is apparently different from 
hiB 3 1 1= ^), and should be (!*<{)] ; 
" the lips vibrate when they are 
relaxed and closely approxi- 
mated, (brh^ ; and in the same 
way tiie cages of the throat- 
passage vibrate [F exact mean- 
ing], with a 'growling' effect, 
when the current of breath is 
intercepted by sufiiciently close 
but loose approximation. Sym- 
bol (j) thus rafers to the element 
after which it is written; as 
('h^^ a flutter of the breath ; 
('hj) a quiver of the voice; 
('x' j) throat vibration ; a ' gruff' 
whimper; ('x^j) hoarse vibratory 
murmur : — ' growling.' " ( V, H. 
p. 47.) 

9 A. ('x^), variety of defective r, emis- 
sion of voice with the throat 
contracted. See description 
(1126, oO- [See 9 a and 9 ^ 
to the last of which (*) is pre- 
fixed to shew the buzz. See 
also end of last quotation about 
9g, The glide of this, of 
course, becomes ("x*), see 5 m.] 

9 I. (t), see examples to 1 ^, ^, /, 2 a. 
t. n, see (1098, A'). 



9 k 
9 I 



(1107, b). 



10 a to m. [no special examples are 
givenj. 



i 2. No. 7. PROF. HALDElf AN's CONSONANT SYSTEM. 1345 

In the preceding systems we coniDienced with an acute ancient 
classification confined essentially to one language, but that the 
most important for European investigations, the Sanscrit ; and from 
this proceeded to Prof. Whitney's skeleton arrangement, which 
contemplated some of the derived languages. Thence we passed to 
Lepsius's, which embraced the Semitic as well as the Aryan forms 
of speech, but was also incomplete and sketchy. From this we 
proceeded to two physiological arrangements. Dr. Briicke was mainly 
influenced by German habits, and, as shewn by his examples, his 
acquaintance with other European pronunciations, and even with 
middle and south German habits, left much to be desired. He had, 
however, endeavoured to examine the Arabic sounds with great 
care. His consonantal scheme professed to be purely physiological, 
and hence to be applicable to all languages, although his vowel 
scheme, founded on the triangle already exhibited (1287, e), was 
purely literary. Mr. Melville Bell's scheme is physiological both 
for vowels and consonants, and, though his physiological knowledge 
is of course greatly inferior to that of such an eminent professional 
physiologist as Briicke, and hence makes default in hidden laryngal 
actions, he has produced a system which is admirable in its general 
arrangements. But it is quite impossible that any one with a 
limited knowledge of the livmg habits of speakers can succeed even 
in the analysis, much less in the synthesis, of spoken sounds. In 
pondering over the possibilities of vocal effects producible by our 
organs of speech, we are constantiy liable to omit forms quite com- 
mon to other nations, because they are totally unfamiliar to our- 
selves, while wo may excogitate theoretical sounds which no one 
has ever adopted. I shall conclude, therefore, by giving two 
arrangements of consonants which have been chiefly formed by an 
examination of sounds heard, and not so much by hypothetical 
construction. Of course these two systems are not purely observa- 
tional or purely literary. Both schemes inevitably contain some 
theoretical sounds suggested by others observed, and both classifica- 
tions are more or less founded on the organs in or near contact. 

The first of these is Prof. Haldeman's (1186, d), which has 
already been given for English only (1189, e), so that no long 
explanations will be necessary. The great peculiarities of Prof. 
Haldeman's investigations are — 1) an examination of literary lan- 
guages, when possible by personal audition; 2) an examination of 
many North American Indian languages, which other phonologists 
have disregarded, but which are full of curious phenomena ; 3) great 
attention to the synthetic effects of speech sounds in modifying 
their character, and to synthesis in general; 4) in notation, an 
endeavour to make his symbols a real extension of the £.oman 
alphabet, to the extent of not using any symbol in an un-Latin 
sense, according to his own theory of Latin pronunciation. 

The following table is taken from Art. 577, compared with Art. 
193a., of his Analytic Orthography. It was first published by him 
in the Linnaean Eeeord of Penmylvania College^ for June, 1846. 
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JTe^^words and ExplanatiofU, 

Arranged by the number of line and 

letter of column. 

1 «. (w, 'wj, naaal (w) as a separate 
element, and as a glide. " The effort 
to produce yocality may, perhaps, be 
transferred from the glottis to the con- 
tact, so that instead of (b, d, g), a 
modified (p,t, k) will occur, made with 
the points of contact (as the lips) 
flattened against each other, producing 
what we call ajlat sonnd " (art. 181). 
In the case of the German, it is con- 
sidered by Briicke as a whisper, and this 
notation is given by me, and by Merkel 
as an implosion Q097, tT), Tnis is an 
element m Prof. Haldeman's classifica- 
tion, and he marks the lines 1,2; 6, 6 ; 
r, 2' ; 6', 6', as haying JIat sounds, in 
his theoretical scheme, id. 193a. 

1 /. (j 1 J , nasalised (j |), or 5/, which 
see. 

Iff. (j, 'j J , nasalised (j) as a separate 
form, and ib a glide. "Nasal (j^) 
occurs in Jakutisehj we haye heard it 
in Cherokee " (art. 546a). 

5 a. (w 'w), the (w) as a separate 
element, and as a glide, see (1193, &'). 

6 b. (l), " form^ by a light contact 
of the tip of the tongue at or near the 
base of the upper teeth *' ^art. 469 a). 

(|r), " an intermediate sound in 
Samojedic, which has more of the 
(smooth P) r than /, although both are 
heard simultaneously " (art. 477), see 
(1133, a). Prof. H. uses the capital 
symbol b, made by cutting an h. 

6 e. (r 4 'j), see (1194, ^, where they 
are 16 c, 17 c, 18 c. 

b d. (/), Polish barred /, judged to 
belong to the Arabic. 

5 e. (l), supposed Sanscrit / with 
inyerted tongue. 

6/. (j,), sec (1195, <0- 

6 ff. (j 'j), the (j) as a separate ele- 
ment, and as a glide, see (1193, d). 

6 b. (/hh) , "a yocal aroirate Ih, which 
we attribute proyisionally to Irish, its 
surd cognate being Welsh " (art. 198). 
" We think it occurs sonant in Irish, 
where it is considered to be a kind of 
d" (art. 474). Hence it is assumed to 
be the same as the Manx (/hh^, see 
(756, ^'), where note that (Ihn) is, 
through a mistake on my part, erro- 
neously said to occur in Manx. 

6 e. (rzh^, more properly ('zh), the 
Polish rz, (art. 512), [considered as 



{zh) with the tip of tongue trilled, as 
it seemed to me when I heard it, but I 
haye since been assured, though I have 
not personally obsenred, that the (r)'and 
(zh) are separate, and successiye, not 
simultaneous]. 

7 t. ()), "Aao/m is a break or pause 
commonly caused by dropping an mter- 
mediate element, and not <3oting the 
remainder" (art. 560). 

8 a. (wh), see (1194,3). 

%b. (Ihh), "the surd Welsh aspirate 
U. We haye heard the Welsh // in 
Creek Choctaw and Cherokee" (art. 
474), see therefore (756, n. 2). "The 
following are examples from the musi- 
cal Creek (an English name), more 
correctly (maskoo'kt), in which the 
name of the * huve river/ Withlacoo- 
chee, and * figurea rock river,' Chatta- 
hoochee, are respectively (tSjlhhlaku*tst 
tsatuHhu'tst*) ; the former from f^jwa) 
water, and (Uihlaki) large, (Ihhlaktma*- 
Hhi) larger, (Ihhlakra) largest. All 
the vowete are short." (art. 475.J " We 
are doubtful whether the French /, r, of 
$imple, matirej are whispered or surd 
aspirate," that is, whether they belong 
to lines 7 or 8, " but we incline to the 
former" (art. 476). This would give 
7 3=(lh), 7 e=frh^, and make 8 b^ 
(Ihh), and 8 0=(rhn), a corresponding 
sound. 

8 c. (rhh). "The Welsh surd aspirate 
rh may be the smooth element " [that 
is, the lenia or 7 e]. " We do not re- 
member its character on this point," 
see (p. 759, n. 1). 

(rsh) . The surd of 6 e, which see. 



(art. 
8 



8/. (j.h), see (1195, rf*). 
8^. (jh), see (1194, 3). 
8 A. (ih), " the Sanscri 

571|, see 

•". (nh. A), 



Sanscrit visarffa 
(1132, *')• 
see (1196, a). 



If 



1' a. (m)t usual. 

1' b. (n^, usual, see 5 5 for dentality. 

1' d. (n), "Lepsius adds a (theoretic?) 
fi to the [Arabic Ungual] series " (art. 
489). 

1 e. (n), presumed Sanscrit cerebral 
n with inveited tongue. 

Vf. (qj), "a Sanscrit letter, which 
should be located farther back than r, 
i. It may have been a French j nasal 
afflate (*zhj" (art. 198). The Sanscrit 
character given is that which I now 
attribute to (qj), see (1137, e'). 

V ff. (q), usual siny. 
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2' b. (fthh) . '^Compare Albanian nj ^ . 
(one) a nasal syllable*' (art. 197). The 
character here given is chosen to har- 
monise with the sonant {Ihh) =8 6. 

4' a. Tmh), Yoiceless (m). 
4' b, (nh), voiceless (n). 

6' 0. (b^, usual. 
6' b, Idu usual. 
6' d, \a\y Arabic lincual. 
b' #. (d), presumed Sanscrit cerebral 
with inverted tongue. 
6' g. (g), usual. 

6' a, (bh,) German ir, Ellenic (Eo- 
maic) /3, the sonant of ^. 8ee (Arts. 
126, 127, 461). 

(v), English v, 
6' e, (z), usual. 

(zj), Polish iT (art. 490), see 
8'r. 
6'/. Tzh), French y. 
6' ^. tgin)» s» ^ in koniye. 
(gn), as ^ in betro^en. 
6' h. (oh), " the 19th letter, ghainy 
of the Arabic alphabet" (art. 549), 
considered as vibratingf but as related 
to (x;, that is our (grh) is made = (oh). 



7' a. rp), usual. 

7' b. [i), usual, for dentality see 5 6. 

7' 1^. (^), Arabic lingual. 

T e, (t), presumed Sanscrit cerebral 
with inverted tongue. 

7' g. (k), usual. 

rA. (k), *<the 21st letter of the 
Arabic alphabet'* (art. 547). 

(k'). "Inthe Waco of Texas, 
the entire surface, from the glottis to 
the (k) position, forms a contact, which 
is opened suddenly and independent of 
the lungs, upon a vowel formation, 
producing a clack or smack like that 
which accompanies the separation of 
the closed palms when wet with soap 
and water. The preceding closure 
bears some resemblance to the incipient 
act of swallowing. We describe it 
from our method of producing it, and 
we were said to be the first person with 
whom it was not vernacular, who had 
acquired it," art. 673. The (k*) gives 
merely the position, (x^t) is the full 
click, which is abbreviated to (g) on p. 
11. The following are examples: 
(*gtti*gx»t) eye, (9TBK»t) foot, (esK^t) 
hand. 

T i. (;), " hamza is a cloeuro of the 
glottis" (art. 668). 



8'a. (ph), " It differs from (f) in not 
being made by the lower lip and the 
upper teeth, but bv contact of both 
lips, as in blowing, art. 119. 

8' b. (f), usual. 

8' e. fs), usual. 

(sj), Polish /, considered as 
"between (German) m; and $teh; we 
have heard such a one in the Waco 
Cwee-ko) of Texas, as in (tskwA^j*), 
nve, a word derived from that for hanif 
as in (Lenaa-pe) and Hebrew" (art. 
490). 

8' d, («), Arabic lingual. 

8'f. («h), presumed Sanscrit cerebral 
9hj with inverted tongue. 

8' g. (kih), eh in German ieh. 
(kh), eh in German hn.eh. 

8' h. (xh), "the seventh Arabic letter" 
(art. 548), taken to be vibrated, and 
hence as my (krh). 

In the scheme, theoretical sounds are 
excluded, and many minute varieties 
left unnoticed. I here put in such as 
I have noted in Chap. XV ., on the con- 
sonants, but there are manv scattered 
elsewhere, which I have probably over- 
looked. 

Art. 451, Nos. 12 and 13, and arts. 
452, 463. (prh, brh), "the labial triU, 
a rapid alternation between (b bh) or 
^ pn). . . . The sonant labial trill is 
used m Germany to stop horses, and we 
have known a child who emphasised 
the word push by trilling the p, when 
desirous of being pushed to the table 
after having climbed into his chair." 

Art. 472. "The^</,in/«A,<&A,are 
drawn back by the following palatal, 
and in fact they may be considered as 
the lenis forms of », r," that is (^tsh, 
dzh) are what he would write, see 
'(1117, iT). 

Art. 483. (nh), " surd qfiate," or 
blowing of flatus tnrough the nose, " we 
have heard in Cherokee, and a forcible 
sonant form in Albanian," see 2' b. 

Art. 484-6. Indistinctness, for 
scarcely heard m, n, before p, d, etc. 
" We nave heard this n in Wyandot 
(=wo*nd9t), where the speaker denied 
its existence, and would not have 
written it had the language been a 
written one, as in d^ndoluik), four, and 
in the name of the town (ska^i^ndeHh*- 
tutiTh), beyond the pines, Skenectady, 
in ISew York, spelt 9cheneetady^ the 8ch 
being due to the Dutch. Asli^t(i^n), 
not ([q), occurs before (g) in Wyandot 
(uu^ngLMi*;), nuts. 
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Art. 517. ''InSanBcritHfyacoordmg 
to WilkioB, * is prodaoed by appljring 
the tip of the tongue to the fore part 
of the palate, and passing the voice as 
in pronouncing our «.' " ** This," as 
Prof. H. observed in a letter dated 3 
Julv, 1873, « would make it the true 
aspirate of /." See (1120, <(). 

Art. 626, Nos. 4 and 8, and art. 640. 
The Swiss and Modem Greek (krh, 
grh) are adduced, and an opinion is 
expressed that they are different from 
the Arabic sounds, which he writes 
(Kh, oh), see 6' A, 8' A. The chief 
oifference of the Swiss and Modem 
Greek sounds from the Arabic, to my 
ear, is that the former are much less 
forcibly prononnced than the latter. 
The Greek y is very soft indeed, and 
might be written (Lgrh). 

Art. 663. ** The sign () represents 
a slight phase, whether aspirate, or 
independent, or even vocal, at the close 
of abrapt svUables." The '* aspirate " 
is true (*h) coming from the lungs 
ai27, b), and the vocal is ('h), see 
(1164, b)f the 'independent vowels' are 
clicks (|h) or mouth puffs (0), see 
(1334, a). Following Prof. H., bnt 
not entirely using his words or signs : 
(p'i) is breath drawn in on opening the 
l>P"i (Plt'i) u "the sound made faintly 
by smokers when separating the lips 
under suction, (t.th) one of ue clacks, 
havine force," etc. (art. 447). " In 
the (Nadaa'ko), — an English name, 
An-a-dah-has, of Schoolcraft, — a 
Texan language, we have heard such 



a sound following t, with an effect as 
loud as spitting, and somewhat re- 
sembling It, as m (kaba*t. g o) thread, 
where the resonance is modified by an o 
cavity; (no-st. B •), paper; (.t B m)f^'^\^h 
tooth, with final h, it may be considered 
a dissyllable ; (nh&w.t B o)> wind ;— 
(Kg^a^s), thigh, a monosyllable, the 
vowel of meoial length" (art. 447). 
There seems to be a little confusion 
between (S) and (}), but the whole 
observation is important in observing 
sounds. I have used the subsoipt (o, •; 
in ( 8 Of S »)» to shew the form of the 
resonance cavi^, instead of subjoining 
(0, e) as Prof. H. has done. 

Art. 661. "As independent (p g ph, 
tSthi l^Skh) can be formed without 
air ^m the lungs, so in the Chinook 
of Orepn (x 6 ^h) i< similarly treated, 
accordi^ to the pronunciation of Dr. 
J. K. Townsend, which we acquired. 
In the following examples an allowance 
must be made for two personal equa- 
tions : (beoK B wh^'^ B Kh^e), grand- 
mother ; (Kg xh&WK g Kh&waK g xh )f 
yellow." 

Art. 670. For "the Arabic and 
Hebrew ai'ii, . . . the vowel is heard with 
a simultaneous faucal scrape, which may 
be regarded as a sufficient intermption 
to make it a modified liquid ; and the 
vowel and scraping effect being simul- 
taneous, they cannot be represented by 
a consonant character preceding a 
vowel one," as (ga), hence he writes a 
minute < below the vowel, answering 
to (,a), see (1130, e. 1134, if. 1834, e). 



The other of the tw^o methods of arraDging consonants preyiously 
referred to (1345, e), is by Prince Lonis Lucien Bonaparte. It is 
not only the most extensive, and travels over much ground not 
touched hj others, but it proceeds upon a principle which I think 
it important to enforce. Instead of attempting, from the narrow 
resources of a few languages, to predict all sounds that could be 
made, and erect almost H priori a set of physiological pigeon-holes, 
into which each sound could be laid — or squeezeicl, the Prince has 
endeavoured to ascertain what sounds are really used in those 
languages to which he has had access, and, as we have already seen 
(pp. 1300-7), these are not few, although limited in area, not embrac- 
ing the Indian, Semitic, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, Polynesian, 
African, North and South American, and from each there is doubt- 
less very much indeed to be learned, which may require new pigeon- 
holes to be constructed for their proper reception. The question 
with him was — ^and I trust it may become the question with phono- 
logists generally, as thus they can chiefly secure the proper 
consummation of their own sciencei and render to philology the 

86 
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assifltance of which it now standfl so sorely in need — the qnestion 
was, not what sounds ma^f^ bat what sounds do, exist ? Having 
collected a large number of these, the next business was to arrange 
them,not dprton', but dpoitenori, by an examination of actual charao- 
teristicsy and finally to suit them with a notation agreeing with the 
arrangement.^ Every one who attempts to classify natural objects 
— ^to which category speech-sounds are thus reduced — ^knows very 
wdl that the discovery of new objects is continually forcing him to 
change his arrangement. As in the old story, the giant grows too tagt 
for the castle to contain him. Hence even the Prince's last effort, to 
classify about 800 consonants, is fut from supreme. There may be 
800 more yet to classify, though many of them will doubtless fit 
into his finimework. Those who take up these investigations for 
the first time, or with a view of condensing the results into a short 
system, thinking that such will be " enough for all purposes " — an 
opinion generally entertained when very few purposes are known or 
contemplated, — may find in this extensive list a needless amount of 
repetition and circumstantiality. Qranting that consonants may be 
labialised, or palatalised, or labio-palatalised, what need is there, 
they may think, to do more than adduce a few cases as evidence of 
the fact, or opinion? (Granting that consonants may have moderate, 
or considerable, or very great, or very little, energy, what need to 
write down every case of the kind as a separate consonant ? But it 
certainly ia of scientific importance to know what cases of this kind ac- 
tually occur, and when we come, years hence probably, to endeavour to 
understand and compare the various modes of synthesis (or syllabi- 
cation) used by different nations, to understand the interaction of 
consonants, and their modifications by environment and habit of 
speech, we shall regard such distinctions as rather too few than too 
many. Again, in judging of the change of words in English 
dialects when properly attacked — scientific phonologists face to face 
with native, with no literary screen between them— an accurate 
knowledge of all these distinctions will be really needed. Again, 
in attempting te suggest origins and changes of words, even our 
best philologists are continually at fault, from supposing that what 
has happened under some circumstences will happen under others, 
not knowing how extremely eclectic different speech-forms are, 
not merely in the range of sounds used, but in the subjective 
assimilation of those sounds to sounds heard. Such liste as the 
Prince's are extremely valuable— but they are really only the pre- 
liminaries of scientific phonology. 

In the following list I have endeavoured te combine the Prince's 
linear and tebular arrangemente. The use of consecutive numbers 
—continued from the vowel-Ust on p. 1299 — ^will enable any person 
to identify almost any European consonant, and refer te it simply as 
B 100, B 101, ete. Each consonant is accompanied by a key- word, 

^ A few theoretical signs occur in where they had generally been taken 

the following scheme furnished me by either from Lepsius or Bell ; but 

the Prince, and theywere adopted mainly there are rery few, if any, which the 

from my own hst (supra, pp. 3-10), Prince inserted of his own accord. 
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pointing <mt the letters by which it is ordinarily spelled, translated, 
and roferred to its own language^ and this alone would make ihe 
list of great nse« The systematic arrangement, howeyer, shews how 
that sound appears to the Prince to be connected with other sonnds, 
and thus, nearly in the same way as by his yowel triangle, he indi- 
cates his own yiew of the nature of the sound. His yiew may not 
agree with that taken by others, who deriye theirs from diffurent 
sources. It does not attempt, like Briicke's or BeU's schemes, to 
give an accurate ph3^ological account of each consonant. But it 
%$ the view of a man, who, bom in England^ educated in Italy, a 
good Spanish scholar, speaking French by right of country, has for 
more than twenty years deyoted himself to linguistic study, particu- 
larly to that of a language rich in strange sounds and numerous 
dialects, the Basque, which he has learned literally from the mouths 
of men, the peasants of each little hamlet, heard on the spot; and 
who has trayelled, especially to hear sounds, oyer Eng^d and 
Scotland and other countries ; who has familiarised himself more or 
less accurately with Celtic and most literary languages of Europe ; 
who has entOTed minutely into the phonology and construction of 
English, French, and Italian dialects, by actual contact with natives 
and interooureie (often months of intercourse, obtained at great cost) 
with those who had studied them on the spot, causing eztensiye series 
of comparatiye specimens to be prepared for him, in tibe last few years 
taking up the remarkable series of ITralian dialects ; — a man who, 
in all that he has done himself or through others, has worked not as 
a princely dilettante seeking amusement, but as a scholar, a man of 
letters, and a man of science, working for the end of men of science 
— the discoyery of natural laws. However much any individual 
observer may, Uierefore, think him wrong in some details, — as in the 
elassification of the sounds native to that ob6erver,^-or in some 
principle of classification, or in some idmitifications, or some analyses, 
-»yet as the conscientious work of one observer, gathering sounds 
from sources often accessible with difficulty or not at all, and com- 
paring them together with great care and thoughtfulness, — ^this 
system of consonants must remain for long a great mine whence to 
dig the materials for future phonologic edifices. I feel personally 
greatly indebted to the Prince for having placed his MS. at my 
disposal for the purposes of this work, and allowing me to edit it 
with the addition of my own palaeotypio symbols, which I have had 
greatly to augment in consequence. A few years ago, wishing to 
complete the table with whidk I began this work, and to identify 
my symbols with the Prince's as far as possible, I requested him to 
go over that list, mark his own symbols in the margin, and add 
notes of any sounds which I had omitted. This was the origin of 
the following list, which he began preparing as an arrangement of 
the other for a foreign scholar, and which finally grew to its present 
yast dimensions. Thus associated with the instrument which has 
rendered this work possible for the printer, it is in every way fitting 
that this phonologic system shoiild take an honoured position in its 
pages. The two lists, of the vowels and of the consonants, together 
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fDrm. the most complete series of signs which has been constraoted, 
and will, I hope, stimulate other phonologists to complete it, by the 
addition of extra European sounds, verified, like these, by actnal 
examples, of which those collected by Prof. Haldeman ftom North 
American Indian languages may serve as a specimen. 

PanrcB Lovis Lucibn Bonapabts's GLASSiFicATioif of Consonants. 

Seo p. 1349. The numbers, which stand in place of the Prince's symbols, run 
on from the numbers of the vowels given on p. 1299, and are to be cited as B 76, ete. 
The original table was arranged in 19 columns, each consisting^ of 40 lines. The 
columns are here numbered and distinguished by headings, of which, to prevent mis- 
takes, the original French is annexed. The class names thus introduced are often 
not the same as previously used in this book ; this can hardly lead to confusion, 
however, except perhaps in the word palatal^ which is synonymous with my ooronai 
(1096, e). Sevenl stages are also often distinguished where I had only one, thus 
dentals become d&nUiU, alveoktr-denMs^ double alveolarSf and aheolarSf and so on. 
The lines are in the original divided into 10 groups of 4 each. These groups are 
here distinguished by italic letters prefixed to the nrst number in each, as follows : 

Me hard eTploarefexploiivei fortes. No nasal continuous, tfon^tntMi fiasato. 

Se soft explosive, explosives douees. HI hard liquid, liquides fortes. 

2fe nasal explosive, explosives nasales, 81 soft liquid, liquides douees. 

He hard continuous, continues fortes. Ht hard trill, tremblantes fortes, 

Se soft continuous, continues douees, St soft trill, tremblantes douees, 

where hard means < voiceless,' and soft means * voiced.' 

Ab there are often several symbols in one line in the original, the first line of 
each g[roup must be considered to begin with the above marks ; the second with 
those mvolving the letter (j), the thira with those involving («r), and the fourth 
with those involving (wi). These are the palaeotype symbols for palatalised, 
labialised, and labio-palatalised, or, mouill^f veloutSeSf and mixtes^ formerly called 
fuit^es, characters which distineuish the consonants in these lines (1116, tf^. 
Several lines, and even groups of lines, are not unfrequently blank, and these are 
not entered in the list, as the position of those written is sumciently disting^hed 
by the prefixed and involved letters. They furnish positions for possible sounds 
not yet recognised in actual speech. 

The palaeotype symbols have been identified by the Prince, as far as my original 
list of symbols extended (pp. 3-12), but I have been obliged to add many new 
ones, distinguished by *. In doing so I have been guided by the systematio 
forms of the Prince's symbols. The combinations are sometimes very clumsy, 
but they are adapted to the * old types,' and hence can be printed by any printer, 
whereas the Prince's are many of them not cut or are else not available by 
*'the trade" (1298, a). Where the palaeotypic forms differ from those given 
on pp. 3-12 in this book, they must be considered as emendations. 

The sign for " weakening the consonant" has been represented by a prefixed 

(l), a cut [, see (419, rf). 

The sign for " rendering the consonant energetic," by doubling it, see (799, d"). 

The sigpi for "rendering the consonant semi-energetic," by prefixing the strong 
mark (.), see (10, cQ, which is now never used for indicating dental consonants, 
(1096, <0. 

The sign for " rendering the consonant alveolar," or dental, or * advanced,' is 
(J, and £)r rendering it * retracted ' is (,), and these signs are freely used. 

The sign for '* rendering the consonant semi-palatal," or semi-mouill^f an 
operation I do not perfectly understand, ia represented by (j) an widotted (j), 
vniich is the usual sign for palataUsing. 

After the palaeotype is given an example of the word in its usual spelling 
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in Roman letters, followed by tiie combinaiion of letters wbieh indicate tlie sound 
in it, its meaning in italics, where the word is not English, and the name of the 
language, abbreviated as follows, and by any necessary remark, which, when not 
dne to the Prince, is inclosed in [ ]. 



ab abonan 
al atbanian 
ar arabie 



e engiuh 
f frmeh 
fLrtJinnuh 
g german 
ga gtitlw 



m 



8€ 



LLaUals. 

. 78 p pea, p, e 

77 pj* Jorun, J, gltu»y k 

78 pp* coppa, pp, mp, i 

79 p|h piwd, pc, horte, borariait 
[P(pHpHhpih)] 

80 upih* ie, j, Mftf, thnsh 

81 wh which, wh, e 

82 pj gap, p, kmger, pi 

83 pi0 pOIS, pO, J0M, f 

84 puij* pnits, pn, u>tU n^ f 

85 D bee, b, e 

86 bi* W, i,jNMNf,k 

87 bb* gobba, bb, hun^^ i 

88 'p* saxon 

89 w wine, w, e 

90 bj iedwab, b, ttV^, pi 

91 b«9 bois, bo, looody i 

92 bt^j* bnis, bu, box (wood), f 
N$ 93 m me, m, e 

94 mj* lilaq, ifi, thirat, k 
96 mm* flanima, mm, JCsam, i 

96 mh tempt, m, e [after Bell 

(tnmht), see (1141, a)] 

97 b * sebm, bm, tevmy West- 

morland eng. 

98 w * samrad, ih, tummtr^ ir 

99 mj* karm, myfitding, pi 

100 mi^ moi, mo, m«, f 

101 mug* mnid, mu, hogthead^ i 
He 102 ph ffrom my list] 

Se 103 oh naba, b, bwn^ sp 

104 bhur* an occasional, if not the 
standard Duteh it, be- 
tween ro. h and e. w 

St 105 prh [from my fist] 

i9/ 106 Drh [from my list] 

107 m Tery, r, e [defectiye lip r] 

108 iw onr, r, e [occ.] 

8. LftUo-daatala. 

Labuh-dmUalM. 

J7# 109 p [theoretical, from my list] 
Be 110 n [frommyli8t,see(1292,<;)] 
Be 111 f foe, f, e 

112 ff* schiaffo,fr,«&u»m<V/*^>i 
113/ [theoretical, nrom my list] 



hnn AtM^tfTMHi 
itaUttn 
irieh 

kaaikumuk 
poliih 



1 
ir 

k 

Pl 



pr portugyeee 
TUB ruuiun 
sn ionterit 
B.0S. surguiostiak 
sp epmnith 

114 .fh [theoretical, from my list, 
where I took it from 
Bell, see p. 1343, 4 d.^ 

116 fj» fyaiz, fy, Jlee (imperat. 
plnr.) Gnemsey norman 

116 iw foie, fo. liver, i 

117 fifj* fnite, hoL^Jlighty f 
8e 118 ▼ Tine, Y, e 

119 y}* iraittiy^, plate, k 

120 YY* aTTentara,Yv,<kftwitiir^i 

121 i^Y* kjobenhavn, b, Cbpenha- 

geHjdti 

122 V [theoretical] 

123 'y* an occ. if not the standard 

Datehv 

124 TH* [theoretical] 

126 vj* paw, w, peaeoeh, pl 
126 yw Yoix, yo, voice, i 
Ne 127 Y * f^im, m, mUd, ir 

S. Labio-lincn>^* 
LabUh'lingunlee, 

ITd 128 j[>* afa,1^,A«y,ab 
129 j>^ yf a, ^, tit down, ab 

Se 130 ,b* ad'y, d*,>«, ab 
81 131 Jw«lamh, 1, Aamf, ga 

4. Dantalf. 

JkiUalet. 

He 132 ,,t* talam, t, earth, ir 

133 ^^* tirm, t, dry, ir 
Se 134 „d* ^"^t d, hroum, ir 

136 ^,dj*dia, d, ^«f, ir 
He 136 th thin, th, e 

137 c existencedonbtfal,S6e(4,5) 
iStf 138 dh thee, th, e 

139 c [existence donbtfol, see 
(4, b)] 
HI 140 xh [theoretical, from my list] 
SI 141 A ooyl, 1, appU, manx 

5. AlTaolo-Doitala. 

AlvioUhdontalee, 

Heli^ metKi, ts, wood (forest). 
West Nyland fin 

143 ,ih* Yizio, s, viee, i 
Se 144 e zot, z, hrd, al 

145 ,dh Ud, d, lawemt, sp 
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Mcue 

147 
148 
149 
150 
151 

152 
153 
154 
So 155 
156 
157 

158 



JE[4 



S» 



m 



Mc 



8e 



159 

[60 
161 
162 

L63 

164 

165 
166 
L67 
168 

169 
170 
71 
172 
173 
74 
175 

176 
[77 
[78 

[79 
[80 
181 
[82 
83 

[84 

[85 
i86 
[87 
88 
189 
190 
[91 
[92 
[93 
[94 



6. ]>oiiU« AlTaoUn. 

jfi lo zio, z, tk4 uneUy i 
/i^ pazio, sz, OTtftfy i 
.,■* aca, 0, granary, ab 
CC* a<5'kbyrg,^,6^M,Bzybab 
.C* ka'ti, e% wild ckirry, 9ih 
.jj* f'abii, 9*, much, k 
VBJ* aiac', c^ to Mw,f\ 

.^BW* ac\ o\ oXf ab 

«z* lo zelo, z, th4 gtalf i 

^z^rozzo, zz, eoarae^ i 

,zj* jedz\ dz', ^0 (imp«rat.}» 

^zir* az7, t, 9ome one, ab 

7. AlYeolan. 

;t tas, t, AMfp, f 

^t|« {ai, I, «>A, k 
;t.ti* matto, tt, rno^, i 
t[ii* til, t, to, da 

t)[k* jatolva, t, r«d; k 
Lt[h* bail., i, salt, thvsb 

^tj* nyniL, mB, way, nu 

,tu7 toi» to, /A«?, f 
^ttH* 6tm, ta, MM, f 
^d* douz, d, iwoet, f 

,d]* aoxla, i,freahnou, k 
/d* Iddio, dd, God, i 
'd [firom mj Uft] 

,dj* JOma^b, 4B, horoo, nu 
^dti» doigt, do, jfM^^, f 
«dttj* oonduire, du, ^o oonduet, i 
«n* nain, n, dwarf, i 

.nj« ftak, £, bluo, k 
^,n* caana, nn, reed, i 
d^ bean, n, woman, ir 

«&j* IHHB, Hk, tenok, ru 
^nio* noix, no, icalnut, t 
,niij* nnit, nn, niyht, i 

B 80,8,6 

88* caasa. 88, bos, i 
8jq*|&t, 8, hourk 

8H*(j« ar 

8j kos', ^, moK7 (imperat.) pi 

8ir Boie, bo, oUJt, f 

8trj* snie, so, soot, i 

z zeal, z, e 

zz* azzal, zz, with the, bun 

.z* zaqa, z, Aoi^ mt^A, ab 

zj lez , z', ^0 m0, pi 

zu^ rasoir, 80, rotor, i 

twj* dizhnit, zbu, eighteen, f 



ye 195 ab • rtbeoieticall 
Hi 196 lidi ftbeoretical] 
81 197 J Mt, 1, milk, t 

198 li« &p, t, tAtfif, k 

199 Xl* BtoUAi Ui 'toTf i 

200 Jj* ROpOIb, IB, 

201 Jw loi, lo, law, f 

202 jM^j* Ini, In, Ami, f 
8t 203 ,r rej, r, Ain^, sp 



^(9 204 ab she, ib, a 

I V I 

206 flhj* aarabnim, a, feUow comt- 
trpman, k 

206 sbflb* pesce, tc,JUh, i 

207 sbjsbj* joldi, i, frrnn, k 

208 jdi* asa, a, vtgyt, ab 

209 ahj BOmBy fflB, louoe, nu 

210 8bi0 choix, cbo, ehoiee, t 

211 abmbw* 4i l» 1>^<ni# ^r^ ab 

212 .8bttr*a8,a,ife0r,ab 

213 8b«rj* obointar, cbn, whieh, t 
Se 214 zb pleasnre, a, e 

215 zbzb*a*z8eb,Z8,<A«|M<?l»r,hun 

216 .zb* aza, z, hare, ab 

217 zbj jin, j, oome (participle), 

Bometin basqiie 

218 zbtr joie, jo, joy, i 

219 zbiezbtf^ af, f, eow, ab 

220 .sbM^ zaba, s, ten, ab 

221 zbtrj* jnin, jji, June, t 
St 222 rsb przez, n, through, pi 

8t 223 rzb [theoietical], aee B 284 
(rbb) 

9. Palatal WhialiM. 
Palato-chuintantoe, 

Eo 224 ,Bb* peoe, e, piteh, i 

225 ^sh^Bb* oacoia, ec, huHtiny, i 

226 .,8b* aSa, I, quail, ab 

227 nitb* av^'y, c', mouth, ab 

228 .Oi* ac'j, (f, horee, ab 

229 .ng*e'an,i',Mr^,k 

230 ,8bj*H0HB, HBy n^ht, nu 

280" ^MT* cHoni, OHon, to eook, 
Louisiana ir. Creole 

230^^Bbirj*cHnite, chu, to eook, 
Trinidad ir. ereole 
8e 2Zl «zb* reg^o, gi, royal, i 
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283 ^h^h* magffio, ggi, Moy 
(month), i 

288 ^hj* eqnmdjaydjy^pofi^tfysou- 
letin buquo 

288" ^hirj* ndjiiS, jii,«mm<2^, Louis- 
iana fr. Creole 

10. Double Palatala. 
FtOatulet Doublet, 
ir0284 91* otBO, it, iM{f, basque 

11. PUataii. 

FklaUUi, 

S$ 286 t tea, t, e 

286 Lt* bnset, t, ih§ hoim^ oollo- 

qnialda 

287 jh hne, h, e 



hnn 



288 tj tyfik, tj, Am, bun 

289 ^tj* a' tT6k, ty, the hen, 
/S« 240 d do, d, e 

241 dd* beddu, dd, beataiful, ear- 

242 Ld* lado, d, eiie, sp 

248 Ldid* Ond, d, Qod, jutlandisb 

244 J yet, j, e 

245 jj* ejjel, jj, ni§M, bun 

246 dj g7ongy,teMg7,|miW,bnn 

247 djdj* a' gyongy,/n^ gy, <A« 

jMor/, bun 
JVlr 248 n no, n, e 

249 nb tent,n,e[afterBell(tmbt), 

aee (1141, «}] 

250 J * askoTa, y, the hai^, ron- 

calese basque 

251 nj digne, ni, worthf, i 

252 njnj* a' nyol, ny, the hare^ bun 

258 njb [tbeoreticai] 

He 254 ^ BV, B^Jtre, wp basqne 

^ 255 z* zagal,s,yofliii^«A^A#r<f,pr 

JER 256 lb felt, 1, e [Bell's (fslbt), 

see (1141, d)] 
257 Ijb glas, I, knell (funereal), 

saintongeais 
81 258 1 low. 1, e 

259 li flglio, gli, «w, i 

260 111]* meUy, U, whieh, bun 
Ji<261 sb [tbeoreticai] 

262 A* ^ ar 

268 Aj* \^oln, ^, wphan, k 

264 h}h2»Yi,}y, pigeon, k 

265 rB* Val>ft> b%/«A> b 
iS^ 266 r ray, r, e 

267 nr* terra, rr, earth, i 

268 g ^ar 

269 rj wnbor', r', ««/, Insatian 

270 rtr roi, ro, kin§i, f 

271 rtoj bmit, m, noiee, i 



JB#272 
8e 278 
^#274 

275 
A 276 

277 
Se 278 

279 
J7/280 
81 281 
17^282 
i9< 288 

284 



U. mtra-palntels. 

ITJUrs-jMiZs/afM. 

[Tbewboleofibisset 
of letters was taken 
from mylist, wbere 
again tbey were taken 
£rom L^peins's Al- 
pbabet,and tbey most 
be considered tbere- 
foreasTerydonbtfol. 
For sn. see (1096, A'. 
1187. 1188); of dr. 
I know notbing. 
Tbe (sh, nb) were 
entirely tiieorelioid 
to matcb (#b, &).] 



T 
D 

N in 
Mb dr 
tb sn 
fbb dr 
sb 

Dbb dr 
Lb dr 
L in 
nb 

& sn 
nbbdr 



IS. Chittvro-LabUlf . 
Outturo-lAMUee. 

Si 285 p [from my list, and tbat 
from Lepsins] pemYian 
286 wjb ib'y, b\ «p«aA, ab 
8e 287 b [tbeoreticai, from my list] 

288 wj bnile, bn, tnl, t 
Me 289 fb [tbeoreticai, from my list, 

and tbat from BeU] 
8e 290 yb [tbeoreticai] 

14. Ovttuo-Otatalf. 

OuttttrO'^kntalei. 

{Note, — ^Tbe marks oyer tbe < in tbe 
examples to B 291, 292, 298, and oyer 
tbe if in B 295, 296, 297, sbonld pro- 
perly go tbxougb tbe stem of tbe letters.] 

Me 291 th kat, t, day, s. os. [See 
Note.] 

292 ihih^ waSax, ^, without,; os. 
[See Note.} 

298 ^bj* site, t, aunpowder, low 

s. 08. [See Note,} 
294 fbj^bj* [tbeoreticai] 

8e 295 dh ftcbn, i, morning, s. os. 

[See NoU,-] 

296 dbib* mSi&KL, S^ without, 

8. 08. [See Note,} 

297 Aj*sida, I, gunpowder, bigb 

8. OS. [See Note,} 

298 tfbj<nij* [tbeoreticai] 

16. CKittBna WhiahM. 

Outturo^huintamtee, 

ir«299 ,^*k cbjai, cbj, the keg, 
tempiese Sardinian 
800 .;ibjdi* yeccbJQ, ccbj, old, 
tempiete Sardinian 
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301 ,^hu7j* kynir, kyn, Uather, pi- 
ciud 
Se 302 ,^liirj* la gbjesgia, ghj, ths 
ehwehj tempiese Bardin- 
ian 
803 ^Aug^htrj* ogf[liji, gghj, <o 
day, tempiese Bardinian 

16. OattaTO-Palatala. 
Chtttunhpalatales, 

JEr«304 t ^ar 

305 0* ttorttoil, tt, <tir<^ <fov^, 
labouidin basque 

8e ^06 d u^ ar« 

307 <j* yaun, y, torrf, laboiirdm 
ba^ue 
Ne 808 M [theoretical] 
Sc 309 ,«* [theoreticall 

310 t Ba,8,>{r«,laboiirdmba8qne 
8c 311 /• [theoretical] 

312 « Jesos, both s, jMiw,BOiile- 
tin basqae 

17. Double Outtnrali. 
OtUturale9 Doublet. 

He 313 yh. mac, c, eon, ga 

18. Gutturals. 
OfUturalee. 

Ee 314 k key, k, e 

fa koni, k, nest, k 
kK bocca, oc, mouth, i 
kih komm, k, eome, upper g 
[P kH, ki, kih, kKb] 

318 k)ih ^ala, ^, white, k 

319 |,kxh kok, i,foot, thiuh 

320 Hh hand, h, hand, g 

321 BhHh ahhoz, hh, thereto, hun 

322 H hand, h, e [pure jerk 
(1130, b')} 

323 ; * ar [hamzaj^ 

324 kj la chiave, chi, the key, i 
326 kikl occhio, cchi, eye, i 

326 Hnj la chiaye, chi, the key, 
florentine i 

327 kto quoi, quo, what, i 

328 Httrh[from my list, but (*htp) 
is the new form (p. 

1341, on] 

329 Htr [from my list, ('hirh) is 
the new form (p. 1341, 

330 kirj*biflcnit, cu, biecuit, i 
8e 381 g go, g, e 

832 gg* veggo, gg, J<w,i 
333 *g argem, g, I einy, oa 



816 
816 
317 



884 
336 

336 

387 

838 

^0 339 

340 

841 

842 



^0 843 
344 



346 

346 
847 
348 
849 
So 360 
361 
862 

363 
364 
866 

NeZb^ 

SlUI 
368 
369 
360 

81 361 
362 



368 
364 

^<866 

366 

8t 867 



368 
869 
370 
371 



H'l^hneTO, hn, egg, sg 

gj la ghianda, ghi, the 

aeom, i 
gjgj* ragghiare, gghi, to 

bray, i 
go? goitre, go, ^oil^, f 
guj*aigaille, ga, needle, t 
a singer, ng, e 
qh sink, n, e, [Bell's (siqhk), 

see (1141, a)] 
H'h *haxk, h, multitude, sen- 

tarial 
qj sn [from my list, for which 

I now use (qj), see 

1137, 0] 
kh dach, ch, roof, e 
X [existence aoabtfal, see 

(9, 1^, where it was in- 

iarodnced becaose the 

real sound of sp J was 

unknown! 
khkh* palchi, Icn, beeame, sa»- 

sarese Sardinian 
khjkhi* x"ot, x", shade, k 
khH [from my list] 
kjh milch, en, mUk, g 
ktoh loch, ch, lake, south scotch 
gh tage, g, Aiy#, g 
X [See B 3441 
ghgh* olganu, Ig, organ, sas- 

sarese Sardinian 
.^h [see B 347] 
gjh seUg, g, blienfid, g 
gtrh [from my list, theoreticalj 
gh.h* ionkodize, i, to enore, 

ayarian 
Ih. [theoretical, from my list] 
Ihh Uaw, U, hand, welsh 
Ihhj* [theoretical] 
hoh. [theoretical, from mv list, 

and that from BeU] 

/ iamac', i, to break, pi 

/hh* [theoretical voiced Welsh 
U, The Manx sound 
spoken of as (/hh) in 
(766, d^ is properly B 
141, a dental x.J 

/hhj* [theoreticall 

Iw [theoretical, trom my list, 
and that from Bell.] 

krh ^ ar 

.rh [theoretical, from my list] 

grh ^ar 

rock, r, Newcastle 



.r 



Lf* yar, r, wae, jutlandish 
r* Paris, r. Parte, parisian 
rr* irregulier, rr, irregular, 
Parisian 
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19. mtm-gutturalf . 

UUnt-guituraUf. 

Se 372 K J ar 

873 Kj* 4<^pa, 4i hat, k 
8e 374 G [theoretical, from my list] 
' 875 Qto [theoretical, from my list] 
Ne 376 a [theoretical, from my list' 
He 377 ifch nacht, ch, night, dutch 



378 Arhj*iort,4,iwar,k 

379 .ith* x'ata, x', home, k 

380 Ktrh [theoretical, from my list] 
8e 381 Gh God, 6, God, dutch 

382 otrh [theoretical, from my list] 

^if 383 ih [theoretical, from my list] 

St 384 1 ret, r, right, da 

385 1,1* yar, r, wm da 



No. 8. OSSMAM DiALBCTAL ChAKOBS. 

i. SehmdUr on Bmfarian LiaUctdl Changet, 

In the present section, as in the former part of this work, reference 
has been yery frequently made to the labours of Schmeller on the 
Bavarian dialects.^ It seemed therefore that a complete systematic 
account of the variations of sounds he has observed would be the 
best possible introduction to the following fragmentary account of 
Enghsh dialectal usages. 

Schmeller adopts a phonetic alphabet, of which the following 
seems to be the palaeotypic signification : 

VoweU, 
d (a), 4 or a (a), d (o), ^ (e), S (d) and perhaps (e), ^ (»), i (i), 

dOTO (o), (OB), u (u), U (y), 9 (9). 

Sometimes his symbols indicate etymological relations, thus ^ 
shews the (') sound before / which replaces i {e) and ^ « an (•', i), 
which seems to have become some obscure palatal and ma^ be 
vaguely represented by ('j), as in (a^'j). [*] indicates an omitted 
vowel, [^'] sometimes merely the nasalisation (J, sometimes also 
the omission of m, n. 

Consonants. 

9 (g)> 99, (^)> 9^ or ^ (gh), hh (kn), -/ (;1), an (1) disunited from 
the preceding vowel; -hm, -fin, -pm^ -«7»i, (-b'm, -f'm, -p'm, -bh'm) 
where ('m) h^s arisen from «•, -chng, -gng^ -kng (-kh'q, -g'q, -k'q), 
where ('q) has also arisen from en^ but after a guttural ; hr (rh), 
* (z)> ff (8)i ^h (zh), feh (sh), % (,d^z), H (,t^s) ; ['] omitted /, 
['^J an unpronounced m or n, after a nasalised vowel, or after a 
vowel which cannot be nasalised in the dialect, that is (i, u, e), so 
that ai^ means (a^i) ; [*] an unpronounced r, (') any other omitted 
letter, or an omitted m and n after an unnasalised vowel which 
might have been nasalised. 



^ Die Mundarten Bayems gramma- 
tisch dargestellt ron Joh, Andrsas 
Sehmellsr. Beygegeben ist eine Samm- 
lung Yon Munoart-Proben, d. i. kleinen 
Err^hlunpn, Gesprachen, Sing-Stiick- 
en, figttrhchen Kedensarten u. derel. 
in den Terschiedenen Dialekten des 
Kdnigreichs, nebst einem ESrtchen zur 
geognmhiBchen Uebersicht dieser Dia- 
lekte. Miinchen, 1821. Syo. pp. 568. 

Bayensches Worterbuch. oanmilung 
Ton Wortem und Ausdrttcken, die in 
den Icbenden Mundarten sowoU, als in 



der altem und altesten Provincial- 
Litteratur des Konigreichs Bayem, 
besonders seiner altem Lande, vorkom- 
men, und in der heutigen allgemein* 
deutschen Schriftsprache entwMer gar 
nicht, oder nicht m denselben Bedeu- 
tungen Qblich sind, mit urkundlichen 
Belegen, nach den Stammsylben ety- 
mologiBch-alphabetisch geordnet Ton 
J, Andreas SehmeUsr, Stuttgart and 
Tubingen, 8to. toI. 1, 1827, pp. 640 ; 
Tol. 2, 1828, pp. 722; toL 3, 1836, pp. 
691 ; Yol. 4, 1837, pp. 310, xxx. 
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Unforkuiately, in Us yerbal examples Schmeller genenllj eon- 
fines his phonetic symbols to the point under conaideTation, and 
prints the rest of the word in ordinary gothic characters. Even in his 
literary examples, * ' in order not to render the text unnecessarily unin- 
telligible, some leikters, asaHii&uO 11 »t, etc., are not always translated 
into the peculiar forms belonging to the dialect," referring generally 
to the puiicular tables. Tlus facilitates the reading of uie miim to 
the detriment of the reading of the taund. The same feeling has 
unfortunately widely prevailed in writing English dialects, but it is 
altogether unscientific, and often produces the utmost bewilderment. 
It has materially added to the laboriouaness and uncertainty of my 
own researches. The correct principle is to regard sound on/y, and 
when written words threaten to be unintelligible, on account of 
their differing so much from their ordinary appearance, the usual 
spelling should be given in addition, and sometimes a complete 
translation is requisite. 

In the following notes the arrangement of Schmeller, arts. 102- 
691, has been foUowed. The whole is materially abridged. My 
own insertions are placed in brackets [ ], verbal translations between 
inverted commas. The numbera in parenthesis refer to Schmeller's 
articles. Sounds are giyen in palaeotype. Ordinary GFerman spell- 
ing is given in italics, or capitals, lai^ or small, and in the latter 
case d d U have been resolved, as usual, into ax, oe, ve, Schmeller 
uses an etymological spelling, which is not generally followed, but 
will be explain^ as it arises. When some letters are put in a 
parenthesis in the midst of a German word, these only are in palaeo- 
type, as a{f)&r, for ah&r. This is to imitate Schmeller's notation, 
and to avoid the errors which I should almost certainly commit in 
attempting to give the whole word in the dialectal form, when 
there was no authority for the other sounds in his book. The 
particular localities of each pronunciation are omitted* Sut the 
following abbreviations will be used : 

gen. generally, fr. firequenUy, sm, sometimes, rr. rarely. 1,2, 3, 
etc.,^/., in one, two, three, etc., places. K. £. W. S., North, East, 
West, South of Bavaria, tn. town, en. country, ed. educated. 

VewU. 



A (102-128) is:— (aa, a) ffen. in 
Don-GhBrman words, easte (ka'se), rr. in 
a few Gennan words, before m, n, r, 
and others, ffontf apass, org (gans, 
sbpas, arg) :->(<m, a) gen, in common 
non-German words, as Max (nuiks}, 
and W. in all German words, ont £. 
only before two or doubled or strong 
consonants, aeht (akht) ; which rr. 
becomes (o), ffraf (groof) : — (o) fr, be- 
fore / and single or weak consonants, 
alty Bogen (olt, zoo'ghan), «m. otherwise : 
— {du) tm. when long, bkuen (bWn'zan), 
or as (due) before r, hoar (Hh&uor): — 
(6n) 1 pi. eren before 2 consonants, apfil 
(du'pral} :«-(&o) before lost n I pL, 



before r fr.^ before lost eh I pi.^ and 
when long 3 pL, eanft {ttah), arm 

i&9rm), nacht (nfiiat^, eehaf (shasf) : — 
e) in SKfew scatterea words, aUet mrheit 
hart nah aeht {rise #Tbet nh^rt n^ 
dkht):— (i) rr.f m mmtag (sv-ntigh): — 
(6o) 2 pL, especially Wore r, arm 
(60rm), halb (Hhtolb):— (e) mi. in 
unaccented syllables eoniag Laibaehf 
daffon (EMUta Laa'bo dafo,*). ''If the 
pronunciation of higb Gennan by 
educated low Germans, or by educated 
upper Saxons, is to be taken as the rule, 
«, to be free of all provincialisms, 
should be (a)." 
A£ (124-189) short, and long, ''in 
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ffood high German prommeiatum nn. i 
Tb, ja\ aadsometiiiiefl i (e, ee)/' is :— 
(a, aa) Z pi. va Taiioiu |niiiiitiT68 
haehtm (Hha'kh«»ii}, deriratiTes wack- 
9$) (bha*kten), subj. pret ieh ndkms 
(naam), dimmatiTes mddUm (ma*d'l), 
plurala pUUu (plaa-ta), etc. :— (e, ulS 
JV. in most of the abore oases : — (1*9) 
2 pl.f tpater (8hp^a*tar) :— (n'i) 2 pl^ 
enSdiff iek ihate^ mSeny tSm (rn^rdi, 
1 ii'it^ mn'i*a, s^i-e) [obserre, lot Eng- 
lish] :-K0 A* in phvals, im&r (krlbe^, 
oomparatiTes and snperlatiTes, drgfr^ 
dtr iiUtMte (tiger, krllest), and oonjn- 

Klional forms, er fallt (ftii):— (id)>^. 
fore r, Sayer, tki fahni CioTger, da 
fient) :---^ 2 jp/. in a few words, 
^oaehMn (bhi'ksen): — (<b) rr^ hUUr 
(k<Blter). 

AI (140-166;, lenally written W, 
derired from onginal ei, gothie fft, **^ in 
good high German pronnneiation (&i)," 
u : — (aa) 3 pi, in, m,f hrHt JU%9ch 
klein (braad flaash klaa^, and by um- 
Imtt becomes (■) in a few cases, iniUr 
JUeiher (bm'ter klBsnidr}:— (6i) gen, 
tn,f hence ecclesiastical gHtt, h^Uif^ 
and ienninations A#i^, hnt, hare (li^ 
^«i.: — (a, o) 2 0/. Ai. M, in nninfleeted 
forms, ei^ecially before /, m, », Mi 
(bM, boo J, «<#ifi (shtoa, shtoo.):^di, 
ii) in inflected forms, although the inflec- 
tion ii g$n, lost, der kleim (kl&4) i miV ifsm 
«<#MM (mi't'n sht6^i), brnUr (br6rter), 
weinen (bh6^), and 1 pi. en, in nnin- 
flected forms, >^A (fldish^:— (c/o^yr., 
Ueinf bemer <kU,a, b69'n9), whicn by 
umknU becomes ( j'e), &rMY«r(brs'9*d9r}: 
— (D) >r., JUteh (flnmh) :— (») /r^ 
Jt/Mii (kW), /kt'a (Wb) :— (^i) 2 pi. in 
inflected forms, re&e (r^if) :— -(t) 2pl,^ 
in certain forms of rerbs, replacing a^, 
aBdmeaisisstageet (dns^) :~(di) 2 pi. 
before m and », mm (6is), AMM(Hhfii): 
— (o) ^m. in nnemphatic article Wn; 
and fr, in other nnaooented syllables, 
arbeit (oTbet), getoohnhtit (gbhoo'net); 
or is quite lost, vortheU (yoonrt'l). 

AIT ri67-163), original U, «in 
food hign German pronunciation (&u)," 
is:— (a) Ml., am dem hauee (aa's*n 
Hhas), especially before /; m, as faml 
(fal) :— (Ciu) ed. gen. except W. : -(a) 
1 pi. (mVu Hhos) :— (&u} or (6u) W., 
AtfUf (]ih6a8) : — (un) according to 
origin in SW, and Ii ., avf brauek fnut 
(uf bruu'ka Aiusht), but in K. often 
(&i), brautfauet (brdit f6ist). 

AEU, the umlaut of AU (164-170), 
" in good high German pronunciation 
(&7)> u :— (&i} A-> ^«Mr, mauee 



(KUd'asr, m&is): — (iiy) em. ^more 
eareM pronunciation in, en. ed.,** 
(Hhfcy*a8r, m&ys):— (di) 1 pL: — (n) 
2 //.:--(a'i) 2pUirSubUin (tn'i-b'l): 
— (^) w., M^Ufw (m^): — (yy) where 
«« from tf is Btin (uu), whicn m SW. 
becomes (ii), fSueU (fnt), hSueer 
(shii*a«r). 

AIT, or dii, older ou, gothiotfN, which 
in Scandinayian, low German, on u|mer 
Ehmn^ and in most hiffh German ma- 
lectSfis almost always aistingnished in 
pronunciation from the former ATT (171- 
178) **in good high German pronunda- 
tion (fcu), the same as the former on," is : 
— (aa) E., aueh baum etaub traum (aa 
baam staab traam): — (in) W, and ed, 
gen,i — {aa) rr., gkmben (glcM'be), baum 
(bMm):--(<<n) : — (oo) 6 pi. (bocnn):— 
(6u) 2 pi. (Mum) :^ (na) I pi. m 
seT«ral words when faa) is not com- 
mon, glauben (glnnb) ; 1 pi. gen. 
eiaub (shtanb) : — (n'y) I pi. ia some 
forms where (6n) is not heard, glauben 
(gb>b). 

A£Us4^, the umlaut of the last 
AUa Aw (179-182), is not distinguished 
from Au wiiere the latter becomes (aa, 
SB, ^y) ; where 4MB(fcu), Aeu becomes 
(di) ; where Au s foo), Aeu becomes (ee, 
cmb), where d«s(6u), dm becomes (^ 
ee). 

E (188-208), ''in those words where 
ffOod hiffh German pronunciation has 
(n, >B)f is :— (a, aa), as eeken (saa), 
geeehehen (gshaa), geben (gaab gaa); 
and 2 pi. rr.,feld (fold). 

E, **that long e of certain words, 
which, from the most ancient times in 
all high German dialects, although not 
in the same way in all, is distinguished 
from the usual short 0," "™ S^ ^^^ 
Germanpronunciation (ee),** **the ^aigu 
of the French" (art. 71) [witii which 
(e) seems to be confrisedj, is : — (6i) 2 
pi. en.f hlee, eehnee (kl&i, shnfri), ich geke 
(L g&i), and 1 pi. for (b) before ek, 
JUm, eehleeht (nh&iks, shlUkht) :— fa, 
BB)yr., beteUf leeken (bsB'ten, In'kain : 
— (bJ aen. before post] m and n *'od- 
seurea by nasalisation,*' mmeeh (mn^Bh} : 
— (b) gen, before r, herr (^ahnr) : — (nl) 
2 pH., eke (i^i), reh Mi) : — (a'e) em, 
short e before r, erde (s'erd), and 1 pi, 
before ( and other consonants, geld 
pfffer (gB'eld pfi'o-for) : — (aTa) Jr. Ictog 
#, klee eehnee (kla'a shna'o):— (#, ee) 
E. gen.^ eren ^ in those words which 
Adeiung pronounces with (bb); edu- 
cated people of our parts pronounce 
almost aU e Uke [ee)" and em, before I, 
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"when it li not pronoanced in oonjime- 
tion with it ^mit dieaem verbundlen}," 
as gelb igeelo) :^ (q) before ^ (fM» £. 
eren ed.f^eldt gM (reld, ^Id), and even 
(Ij alone in 1 j»^:— (m) oefore r in 1 
pi. m., as emit (Mrns^ : — (ei) rr,., as 
betem (b«i'ten) : — (t) E. tn, 011., *<in 
moet words which Adelnng classes as 
(sV' «• ^«^ (gtrban), bleeh (bltkh), 
•< some of these words are peonliar to 
snuU districts":— Cj)t *' before /, the 
(f^ is mutilated in a peculiar way, 
wnich cannot be described, and must 
be heard," £. in scTeral j?/. eren td,, as 
$tdlm (shtVl'n), zahlm (te^jPn) ; and 
IT. before (r), lierbtt (nh'jrbst) : — (»,J 
obscurely by nasalisation Iwfore m ana 
N \—(Jfi) before m and n 2 pl.f dem 
(d^,9m) : — (i) 1 pL^ esely hebinj Uder 
(ii'Z'dl, Hhii'bsn, lii'dar) : — (ii, ij, to) 
lor e long, in several pL, achkee (shnij, 
shni9), gehen (giin): — (9^, or lost ^<in 
unaccented root syUables E. m., $rd» 
h«er (rrpe), tagwerk (ta'bha), herhtrg 
rHht*rb9 !• 

£ in initial syllables (209-216). 
JB^, ^0-, have generaUy (9). B^- is 
•m. only pronounced before explodents, 
as (b«, Di, bi), and is otherwise lost, as 

b(0}OEH&SN, b(i)dBX7TZN, B(i)K(M)BEN, 

bQhalten, rr, (bii) lone and accented, 
Hiii'faq, bii'nhaq, bii'insm). Oe- it 
fr. (^0-, gt), *'only in substantives, 
adjectives, and adverbs before explo- 
dents,*' otherwise ^)\ fi. also the e 
being lost, g itself duappears before 
explodents, as 'jnwt^gtbiet, etc. Bnt- 
=^»nt-, unt-) $m., and rr. (a-nt-). Fw- 
vcry often (vor-). 

£ final (217-235). £, as ending in 
nom. sing, of subst, **in good high 
German pronunciation unaccented (•«)," 
is lost, gen. en. tn. and fr, when used 
for -en fem., and em. when used for -en 
mas.; but -e from old -tti is kept as 
(-«, -t) in mfnge euese kurze Idnge guU, 
but it is omitted in N. £,m ending in 
dat. sing, and nom. and ace. pi. of 
subs., is gen. lost £. as uninnected 
ending of some adjectives, as boee enge 
mude odBj is also lost. Sy as old adver- 
bial ending for adjectives and participles, 
on the Danube is (9), on the Lower 
Inn (1), (ffantsa ga'nts*) entirely, 
(uB'te) neatly^ etc £, as nom. ending 
of adj. after der, die, doe, is lost, gen. 
in. on., but rr. kept as ft, e). J?, as 
fem. ending of adj. derivea from old tw, 
is (i9, i, •} em., etne reehte (a nt'khtie, 
e re'khti), more fr. (9 rrkhta), and 
em, lost, eine guU (9 guut). S in nom. 



and ace. pL neut derived from iu, and 
of mas. and fern, derived from e and 0, 
remains /r. as {^^auUherren (g49'd^), 
and fr. as (9), (guu-t9). ** On the 
upper Nab, tn. en, the remarkable dis- 
tinction is made, that e neut. from iu is 
(e), and e mas. and fem. from e and e is 
lost, (d^i) —dieee herrept,frauen; (d^ts) 
s=dieee weiber ; (g6ud sh^^i o-ksan, 
k^i), gute eehone OMeen, kuKe; (g6u*d9 
^4x119 ■^u),guUeeh6nepfirde. Quea* 
tion: Wie viel Oekeen, KUhe f Ana. : 
(f^ia fi-mf arks). Qu. : Wie viel 
Pffrde f Ans. : (f^i-re fimfg i« ks9). 
Imices of this ve^ old distinction are 
found elsewhere. Between the Lech 
and Inn uneducated countrymen, to the 
questions: Wie vid (upjel, wie wiel 
Simen f will reply, (fier fymf itfks) ; 
but to the Question: Wie viel kaueer, 
kinder $ reply, Tfte'ro f^'mfi M*ks#). 
£, as ending of ue 1 pers. sine, pres., 
and I and 3 pers. pret. ind*, and 3 pers. 
sing. pres. subj. of verbs, is lost, gen. 
In., en.y as ieh eeee, euehe, mSchie, 
konnte, maehte (i is, itkagh, mskht, 
kunt, makheO. E in -el, -«jw, -«m, ^er, 
-ee, -et, is mi. (a), more/r. (a), or is quite 
lost, depending on preceding consonant, 
see under /, m, ft, r, «, t below; ''certain 
participles in end, et, by retaining e in 
pronunciation, have passed entirely over 
into the class of adj. and subs., E. tn. 
en.^ as dae (re'ned, Bhto*S9d; g8hB*k9t)." 
[The important bearing of this German 
final e treatment on English final e has 
made me giye this account at greater 
leneth.] 

£1, derived from original i (236- 
246^, Gothic ei [for the other ei see 
AT}, **in good high German pronun- 
ciation (fri)," is: — (aa) rr. in a few 
words, Mt (saa) ; £. r^larly before I, 
as weil (bhaal) : — (&i) £. gen. tn. en. ed. 
in more careful pronunciation :— (<A) in 
1 pLx — ([bb) in 3 pL, taeiee, ikr eeid 
(bhsBS, iir iBBt) :---(B'i) 1 pi.: — [di) 
yf.gen. tn. en. ed., drei (dr^i): — (ii) 
according to origin S., and rr. in other 
places, as drei fdrii), ehreiben (shrii'ba) : 

— 'W 1 P^' ^ ^ ***'■ {^ voi9). 

£U (246-261), see also AEUr=^2^ 
''in good high German pronunciation 
(fcy),*' is:— (aa) £• rr, before I, as 
ueulieh (naa'lo) ; and in neut, drei 
(draa) : — (6i) E. gen. tn, en. ed., as neu 
(n&i) : — {kn) 1 pi., es reut (r&ut) mieh : 
— (&y) on lower Mayn, especially tn,, 
fruer (fliyor):— (cri)/r.. deuteh (difitsh): 
— (1/9) em. before ii, fretend (fir<f9d) : — 
(bb) 2 pi., neu deuteeh (bbb UBtsh) :— 
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(^i) lower Mayn, tn. en. ed. : — (iiv) 1 
pL, neu (nlttt^ !— OOi properly (yy), 2 
pi,, dmtwh (atVteh) :— (i) short 2 pi, in 
pronoun euehy when forming an nnao- 
cented rafi&x : — (iin^ «m.y neu (niiu) : — 
(<Si) «».:— (6u) 1 j»/. : — (di) «n.: — (yy) 
1 pi, " In none of these eases does eu 
sound according to its constituents, as 
the Spaniards pronounce it'in Em^pa, 
namely (^u)," the Spanish sound is, I 
think, {4vi\, 

I, and also where tV is usually written 
for a merely long old I (262>293), is : — 
(&i) £• en, in Katkarina (Katr&.i), 
QnUrinut (Eir&i), ante /imisa homite 
paradie (a'u&is n'rn&is HUU'm&is pa-rn- 
d&is), in der atadt (&,i do shtod, &.i-d 
shtod). [The interest attaching to the 
change of (ii) into (&i) induces me to 
add the following note at length] : — 
« Manuscript of the hook of laws {Beeht^ 
bueh) of 1832: bin der stat, xnr di 
STAT, for in der Stadl, in die SUuU, 
The form ein for the original in has 
maintained itself in the written lan- 
guage only in composition (as hinein^ 
eingehen). Written language has 
^nendly restored the original long i 
in many forms in which — ^following a 
high German inclination which was 
active eyen in yery early times {nach 
einem »ehon aehrfnihe unrkeamtn koeh' 
deuUehen Hangj^ — • had been resolyed 
into ei. Thus, in the xm th and xiy th 
centuries, not only^ was the present 
diminutiye termination lin called lbin, 
but also the adjectiye terminations ^lieh 
and -tit were pronounced -lbick and 

-SIN, as : MINNIOLBICH, HBRLBICH, 
WBIBLEICH, — AULDBIN, HVLZBIN, 

HUBNBiN. Just as uow WO Say lutein 
from 'latin,' so formerly they said: 
Ma&tbin for ' Martin,' Ckristbin for 
* Christina ; ' and as we now have 
Arzeney, Frobatey, they formerly used : 

SOPHBY, MaBBT, PHtLOSOPHBT, OtC, 

resolying the termination t of * i-a,' t-^, 
t into M :"]— (b) before r mm., mir (msr): 
— (t) before n and m fr,^ blind nieht 
niehu (blt'nd ntt ntks), and in end of 
unaccented syllables, Kobe ieh (nha-bt'), 
ewig (#0'bht) : — (i) in cases not included 
under (t*) : — ('i) before /, " a yery pecu- 
liar indescribable sound; like the second 
syllable of the words Juuel eatt$l, when 
pronounced without f," £., as $tiU, will, 
epielen (sht'jl, bh'jl, shp'jl-n), but it is 
fin. so purely pronounced that it seems 
quite unconnected with the I, as etill 
(shtijl) ; the same fj) sound em, occurs 
before r, as kirehe (k'j-rokh) : — (lo) 



before r aen,, mir (mior), hireeh 

(Hhiarsh), but is em, pure, as (mil, 

Hhiish); em, in other places, nieht 

niat), niehle (nies^, ihm (iam), eueh 

\aik\ nieder (nio'de) : — (u) it., as tieeh 

tusn), kind (knund), Jeeh (fhsh) : — 

o) ^«it. ^it. ^it, in the pronouns used as 

suffixes, as imV, mtV (mar) ; E. tn, en, 

in phrases like Ao^ ti^A dieh, laeee ieh 

niehj ihOte ieh dir, denke ieh ittr 

(uho-badi, la'sami, taa'tada, dn'okama); 

and in many unaccented syllables, 9s 

-inn, "lieh, -in, "lin = -lein : — ^lost Mt. 

in -ty, -/tit = -lein, inn; gen, tn. en, in 

hat eie, iet eie, eind eie, gib ee ihm^ 

ihnen, laee ihn (uhats, ists, sints, 

g^*ps'n, kt'8*n) ; and ieh is lost in da 

werfe ieh dieh, wenn ieh dir ee eage, eo 

wiil ieh dir ee machen (do bhE'rfdi, 

bhon darz zag, so bhtl darz ma-kha). 

I£ (294-316}, « where the old Ian- 

Siage nas ia, to, ie, and m is a real 
phthon^ in the southern high German 
dialect ; in good high German pronun- 
ciation (ii)." The old diphthong iu 
faye rise to ie by obscuring m, and eu 
y obscuring t. The ie reaidily passes 
into t loDff, and eu into H long. Verbs 
conjugated like bieten may in southern 
places interchange ie with eu, pro- 
nounced as {di iivL iiu 6i t&i), in 2 tfnd 3 
pen. sing, pros., and em, other tenses 
and worcb. IE is called:— (ai (H) in 2 
and 3 pers. sing. pres. of yerbs con- 
jugated like biegen : —(it) in die, wie, je 
(dtt, bhtt, tt*) : — (^i) em,, as (d^i, bh^i, 
^i), luih, tief (lifib, teif) ; m». in 2 and 8 
pears, sing. pres. of yerbs like biegen :— 
(/tu) em, in last case, and some others, 
as biegung (bitu-gq) : — as (/a) or (b.o) 
before m and it «iit. : — (ii) em, in liA 
(liib), and gen,, eie die (zii diij ; these 
last two forms yary in other places : — 
(fa) in the whole upper Roine and 
Donau territory from the Yosges to 
Hungary, tn, en, and eyen ed, (dia 
bhia liao, iam'd) jemand '.-^{in) rr, in 
particular cases, (tiuf diub) tiefdieb : — 
(6i) em, in certain words and forms 
(t6if, d6ib) :— (6i) em. ditto :— (a) or is 
lost in suffixed pron. eie, as ieh habe eie 
(ikhHha'bza), gib mir tie (g^^'marsha). 
0, short, often inclining to u, and in 
gothic u (316-324), see =^, is called : 
— {aa) em, lengthened before m and it, 
twit «oAit ^roit (foon soon b6araa*n) : 
— (&u) «iit. before /, hohl (Hh&ul) : — 
(0), '* as an inclining to u,'' fr,. Men 
gold fboo'dan gold), but (o) is occasion- 
ally neard :— (ob) or {e) rr, in some 
words before I, eoldat eoleher (sceldaa't 
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BS'ltt^: — (M rr, and Bpondieally in 
lengtheBM syllables, as (b6a'cbn]:-* 

4a), rr. (bte'dan k^apf). 

OE, aa ymlatU of the lasl o (826-329), 
11 treated aa simple $, and nenoe «ifi. 
BOimdB aa (e), but ^wi. aa (t); M«iU 
(^k), ca (nl 'jl) ; so that in old hooka 
o ia written for (i) in other oases. OB 
is :— (0 Mk aa wnlatd of », itofi/i 
kfpO:-— (ie) MM. aa mikMi of (te), 
*" iapf): — (ce) mi. In. (kcepf ). 

s i^ the long o, which inclinea to «, 
and not to tf, and ia «m in gothic (830- 
844), ia called :— (&n) mi., m. 3^« 
(bl&ns) :— (oa) before m andii /r. in. 
m. and even mT., atrom (shtriMm} ; and 
before r in the same places^ «m., as iovf 
(dorf) ; and ««i. m., drotf ^fWM (broM 
groos) : — (^) fr.j blou hrod dorf (bldaa 
Dr<^ dcf»rf):>— (fifn) rr., O0A« (links) :— 
^6n) fr. en. (bl6a8 br6nd), and mi. be- 
rore r, tkar (t6nr): — (in, io) mi. m., 
Ao«A (nh/u), tod (t^id) : - (o) >., so that 
r9<A rath^ groM froi, are conftued aa 
(root, groos) in the oommon pronuneia- 
tion: — (69) rr, en.fnoth (n6et): — (0) 
mi. tn. ed, : — (n) mi. (brand nnaa): 
—(da) aai. (grtios), dorf (dterQ, Jloh 
(fl6^. 

0£ =^ the mOaut of the last »4 
r846— 362), is : — (a) mi. as mnl4nU of 
(a): — (6i) as umiaut of (&u) : — as (61) 
mi., booe potter hohor koren schon 
(b6is gr6i*sdr Hh6i*er Hh6iT'n, sh6fi): 
— (b) as umlaut of (a) and before ri — 
(■'a) as umlaut of {dB) : — (e, 00) §m, 
tn., blouen Jlohen (bWaan flaran), 
notkiff (nw'dig), and eyen rr. before r, 
Jfroren (frdrrn): — (n'i^ aa umknU of 

'.: — (♦) rr. :— j 



{dUf 6n) :— (^) rr. 

M 

of (1 



.(/a) 



^a<M (gat/o's) : — (i) for (7) aa tunfowf 

- (u) :— (fa) for (7*9) 
(tfa) : — (cB) tn. mi.: — (j) as umlaut of 



aa uniAivt of 



(nV: — (y'e) rr., 6om««Ao» (by'as shy/a). 
U short (368-371) is : -(a, oa) /r. 
before r, as <fNr«< (dorsht) : — (i) «m. in 
-MN^ :— (0) A* before m and n, aa Jung 
hmd (joq Hhond) ; and mi. before r, aa 
burj[h (borgh) :--(n) pnrefm. :— (y, i) 
rr. in a few words, una unter um (yns 
yntar ym) :— (tii) mi. before r, oturm 
(8ht6im) : — (6a) mi. before r, iltir<^ 



(dfiaraht) : — (a) in imenphatia wmda, 
und (ad, a^, nMt anffixed mi. (aa), gik 
um (girbMit "^^f* -^^» often botli 
(berg) :— loat mi. m lAi^ aa wot wilToi 
duMkM bhDaht). 

UE, as iMiAm« of the laat « (872), 
ia only rr. (j\, but ia generally treated 
aa ^ aee I. Even in reading hooka u 
ia pronowioed aa i. 

U long, or iM,*<Gotfaie andSoandina- 
fian perhapa hoTering in pronnnda- 
tion between (o) and (n), has been 
better retained in Low than in High 
Qermany, where it early passed into 
the diphthong om, au, vb. J^nt it haa 
remained eapecially in the diphthongal 
form (<$a) by the norOiem afflnenta of 
the Danube. The tendency of thia 
Bonnd towards Oj) is so stronF, tiutt 
Dutchmen and Engliahmen, afihonsh 
they write it oa and 00 TtBooaATAjf 
prononnee it nsnally as (an)," (878- 

886), is called:-. (MS ^f ^fi) B' 
tn. en. in aome worda before ai, », 
aa blume (blaom bliton), muhmo 
^OMom miiam) : — (00^ 1 pi., aa gutjueo 
goad fo0a), 1 pL Wore /, aa st%M 
shtool) i—lfA) 1 pk gut hhU bruder 
mutter (g6]d bl6id br6i*der m6i*tar) 
[compare Leeda (jg6id) good}: — (MJr., 
bube buek (b6ab b6akh):— (n) pnve^ 
mi., and ed. gen, (buab bnukh) :--(6i) 
rr., stute (stfiita) :— (<to) *'frem tha 
Alps to the Dannbe below the Lech, 
and above the Lech to the Mayn regioBay 
where (6a, n) interchange," bube bueh 
(b6a biakh^ : — (a) before / am., eehule 
(shal):— (a) in nnem|^atic syllables 
/r., aa aii una (^t^aa-n-yns, ^taa-r-yn8),ni 
dir (.t^ dfar), handahuh (Hha*ndaha): 
— is lost in nnemphatic ayuablea, aa mu 
thun (^t^s^tann). 

UE « ue, the umiaut of the laat U bm 
(386-398, "in good high German pro- 
nnnciation (y),'" ii sounded aa : — (B',a) 
/r., as umlaut of (ajs), before m and n, 
blumlem (blB\e*m*i): — {ee) am. as Ma t/an/ 
of {00) : — (^i) mi. as umlaut of (6u) i — 
(i) mi. as utnlaut of (u) : — aa (la) mi. 
aa umlaut of (60) : — as (6i^ 1 pl.f mide 
fuaae (m6id f6ia) : — (y, y'e) as uniANf^ 
of (n, 60), where u is not pronounced aa 
(i) : — (a) rr. before ^ as lleuhle (kal). 



aa 



Conaonanta. 



B (394-413) is:— (b), <'nure Italian 
^," gen. tn. m., at the end of words, 
iM(b) ; in the middle of words before 
ooDSonantB, er giW)t\ uncertainly at 
the beginning 01 words, oscillating 
between (p, b) in (b)«y, (b)i«r, (b)teii, 



(b)rani: — (f) in a few words and places, 
aa a(f)#r, ga({)lieht, kno{f)laueh ; 
po{t)e}f aehnaumenj em{f)el: — (p) ^eii. 
tn, en., "pure Italian i>, not an affected 
German 0, after which a certain amount 
of breatn may be perceived," at the 
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begfnning of words <' where die b^ 
GOTBum, with an nnoertaintj peculiar 
to bimsd^ cannot make any eoneistent 
distinction between p and 6, so that in 
romance lansnages he is prone to eon* 
fbse beau and pitm^ kmk and pouU; a 
finilt which deolaimers seek to remedy 
bj introdnoing a oertain after-breathy 
especially in foreign words, so that 
for (p)«fiMr, (p)#tii, (P)MUrmOf (P'UnUf 
one bean (p-Hh)«Nssr, Jp-Jin^nn, 
(P-Hh)<i^btfM, (P>Hh)«W. Tnis seems 
to baye been the origin of the 
middle Bhenish (p-Hh), and high 
German pf at the oeffinnii^ of non- 
German words. And it is to the 
dronmstance that initial b has been 
need as p from the earliest times thai 
there are so few genuine German words 
beginning with p" [see (1097, <^. 1118, 
«*. 1129, dr. 1186, a.)j:-H(p) before 
lost f, er ^'(p) »^<* in which case, as 
always in snon elisions, the remaining 
consonant is more strongly prononnoed 

5 that is, either (kipp) or (ki*p)f see p. 
'99, note, on eneigetio Italian con- 
sonants] ; ^it is alM a rule that final 
consonants are strengthened when a 
terminal pliable fbUows, eren when it 
consists or a lost Towel" : — (pf) Tprob- 
ahly (pph)] when the initial syllaole 3s^ 
rednced to (b), is welded on to a follow- 
ing (Hh) or (rh), as (pfendt) hehtnde^ 
(]^)raii bereil :---(bh) eicept initially, 
^m, in, m,f ohaeht^ in the beffinnin|; of 
words from the Latin, (Bhcnedikt) 
BmsdietMM; "in -htn, this & prononnced 
as (bh) is fiised into (bhm), that is (-m)*' 
[this is not distinct enough, compare 
the Westmorland and GnmDerland (b^) 
in this sitoation] :— often lost E. (b^o 
^ nhol kAr) bmhe grob halb korb^ tm. 
m the end and middle, f nhon, gm gan) 
habm^ ffeb€H [comparable to onr loss of 
medial v]. 

G (414-415) is in E. in words of Latin 
origin perfect (k), as in Italian: — m, $kf 
is fill, called tt, tp. 

OH, not initial (416-485), is as a 
mle (kh, kh), the following are exc^ 
tiotts. GH is:— (f) in E. m., 9ei{t)C 
tor tnehif ffHf)t for ^ht [compare onr 
nsnal (f) for the lost guttural]: — (g) 
tm, in 4ieh followed by a TOWel: — (gh, 
^h) E. en. in, at the end of uninflected 
words, (bogh) baehf (i mogh) ieh maehe: 
— (k) before • ^m., in -baeh final and a 
few words : — (q) in the termination 
•Uch, fruindQiq)^ h€n{\iq) [compare 
onr dialectal ^lingr for -/y, from ags. 
-^iff]: — ^loot, /r. in yarious places, at 



end, (i) ick, {MS tueh; in middle after 
^ (bhrlei^ welcMr ; after r, (o ki*e) mms 
kirch$; belbre t, (bh6e*se) ivaekwrn; 
before i. (4t) -icht^ (ntt) niehi. It is 
in similar cases sometimes inserted, 
tieht$i¥nirm ^Mtel [woodlouse], kniehtd 
^hmUta, (r^ukhfn) nUhe, (o'khtom) 
oih$m [for aikmm breath]. 

D (486-461) is:— (,d) pure final, 
medial between yoweu, imtial where 
the high German wayen between (^ 
A) :— (?) rr. before ly (si-gl) tiiO, % 
seat; rr, after n [it does not anpear 
whetiier his ng means (q) simply or 
not, and as this ehao^ or nd into ng im 
interesting in connection with onr psr- 
tieipial -if^, I giye his orthogpraphy in 
Eoman letters: beng bindm, bieng 
bUndf fsng Jtndm^ gefonga" gefimden^ 
empfonge* empfundenj keng kUtdtr^ o* 
let^" lind$\ :— (r) before ending #m, 
P>u*r»m) bidemt — (» gmu mi. tn. 
initial, no constant distinction between 
(A ^t) being made; E. m. in. at end 
and in middle before lost yowd, (nhnnt) 
hoMde: — lost, am. at end, (bo) btul^ 
(kshCd) gmheU ; mm. between a yowel 
and finid #ifi, «•, (bom) bodem:fr, after 
i^ m, fi, and before a terminal «l, mi, m^ 
er, the ^ m, m, is then strengthened. 
(a*ner fo*leir) under fUder^ (bhu-ner) 
wunder; em, at the be^nning of dm, 
der, die, doe, etc, (m-s i fim taat) eke 
daee ieh dietee ihate; (»'s;to} deeio, 
(fl)haim^daKeim [interesting m rela* 
tion to the yezed question or dialectal 
*ai ss ihmt']. " When the article appears 
simply as Td), and the following word 
begins with an explodent, the {ft) can- 
not be heard alone [fir eieh eelbe^. 
The preparation made t»y the tongue to 
pronounce it can only be perceired by 
the greater distinctness \^enteehieden- 
heit] with which the initial sound of 
the followin|^ word is then heard," as 
in the rM;ion of upper Rhine and 
Danube (usmg his orthography in 
roman letters], '*Bueben £e bn^eHf 
'•Cntschen die KtUehen, '*Dieb' die 
JHebe, '-Gans '*Gans' die Gane die 
Gdnee, '-Kunst die Ktmst, '*PiIlen die 
FiUe, '-Tag* die Tkae, 'Zung (die 
Zunge). [The examples are qnotea at 
length, because of the analogous case of 
the dialectal f for the in English, where 
I think ('«t) is often heard, (1325 e). 
Certainly (>*buu-b'n), — where the 
tongue IS placed in position for (t^ 
and the lips in that for (b), and (;t*i>i 
must be distinguished from (,tir), which 
is rather («t*bh) with a much looser 
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podtion of the lips — \b quite dLfferent 
in effect firom (.bua'Vn). The release 
from (^t, b^ simoltaneonsly on to the 
Yowel (an) produces a perceptibly 
different glide as well as a distinct 
< hardness of ed^/ so to translate ent^ 
sehiedenheit. Similarly for (;t*kunsfc). 
But in ( jt-^t^su'q) nothing but (' \t ^t^suq 
• ^'f^'il occurs to me as possible.] " On 
the contrary, when this d occurs before 
Yowels, it has the appearance of forming 
part of the woid, and hence a radiciu 
initial (^t ^d) is am, omitted as if it 
were merely the article," (en ai*ks*l) 
for deichsel [carriage pole], ** and it is 
Ml. prefixed where not radical/' (,dar- 
a*rbam) trarheiten. [There seems to 
be a similar usage in an adder, a nag^ 
in English.] 

F (462-462) is :— (v) E. en, tn. ed. 
after vowels, as ffru{y)ty kraiy^t, but 
elsewhere (f ) : — Oat) rr. initial : — (bh) 
rr. medial. FF, answering to low 
'German [and English] p, is am, (t) and 
Mra. (f). F is rr. lost. 

G 6463-490) is :-~(g), "pure French 
g" jr. at end and middle of words, 
«•<(?)» J'^(e)^i ^d regularly after fi, 
[meaning (qg) ?] ; but am, only imme- 
diately before consonants, as ma{g)d : — 
wayermg between (k, g) initiall]|r: — 
(k) am, at end or middle, especially 
after <f, «, i : — (gh, ^h), " idso m good 
high German pronunciation,'' fr, at 
end or after Yowels, in the termination 
'iff, am. before consonants : — " changes 
according to ancient custom into i be- 
fore d, and in certain verbal termina- 
tions 8t and i : jaid for jagd, maid for 
magd, dufraiat, er frait^ gefrait, from 
fragen, etc. This ai is more usual 
(dong the Alps than N. of Danube, and 
has the souncb described under EI, from 
(eb) onwards." [This is int^esting in 
relation to the formation of diphthongs 
in English from ags. -ay, -«y] : — fk) 
am. final after n [that is (qk) is said tor 
(q)] in i)»«(k), geaanQi), etc.: — (q) rr. 
in ending 'ig : — («t)/r. initial before I, 
n, {^)lanz = glam, (,t,n(i9) genug, 
r t^nu'ma) genommen [compare Ihiglish 
(dl) for (gl), and presumed Cumberland 
(tuAA) for know ; but is not this (^t,n) 
properly Cd,n)?]: — fbh^ rr. medial, 
^)loo'bhan) plagen : — lost,/r. final and 
medial, before consonants, and final 
vowelless el, em, en, es, et, and am. in 
-an for ^agen, the preceding vowel 

SMdes on to the n and is nasalised, so 
at all trace of g disappears ; am. the 
ft is made (q), and the preceding vowel 



not nasalised. The prefix ga, reduced 
to (g), is heard before an explodent 
only oy its greater distinctness, see (^d) 
for dia, under D above. " G is mi. 
added in pronunciation to syUablos 
ending in a vowel or /, n, r fusing 
his spelling], E. tr. schaugen aefumtn^ 
au^ au, naugen hauen, make hay, 
kmegen knien ; ilg, lilg lilie, galg galg 
[interesting for the We^norland 
usages, and also in Robert of Brunne] ; 
am, to a, aeh, as fleifsg JUiaa, mifchgen 
miaehen, 

H (491-602) is:->^ [with some of 
its pronunciations] am. in middle and 
end, and even commencement of some 
foreign words, as (groo'las) Ifiarony- 
mua: — (Hh^ initially: — (gh, gh)^r. in 
the end ana middle (in the Alps, m the 
Zillerthal, also at beginning) of words, 
and immediately before consonants : — 
(bh) rr. medially, (eazaa-bhe) geaehen : 
— ^lost, " as in good high German, in 
the middle and at end of words where 
spoken as above " :— /r. at beeinning 
01 suffixes her, kin, when following 
consonants, {a-h^, a*bi) for herab, hinab, 
am, in -heit, (b6u*sat) boaheit. " H is 
am, prefixed to words begiiming with a 
consonant, as {Hho)baua =:abaua =hinab; 
{ab)art=art=ort; {iL\i)idnieken^iM» 
drueken [chew the cud] ; {Bh)intar, 
(iih)unter=unier." [These omissioiis 
and additions initially contrast strongly 
with the English habits.] 

J (603-606) initial is/r. (g), "that 
is, passes into the distinct consonant 
^), iust as io becomes (b)," (G</uk'l) 
a4!ol, and is added finally, especially 
after t, hence old g=ij. 

K (607-620) is : (kh, kh) am, at end 
of stem-syllables aiter /, n, r: — (g) 
am, at end of uninflected words ; ana 
after n [that is, (qg) is used for (qk)] : 
— rr, (nhj, especiaUy after (q), (baqHu) 
bank : — (fiS pure, as in French, Italian, 
or Spanisn, very gen, medially, mi. 
finally, gen, initially before /, n, r : — 
(k]h), " like a pur^ k with subsequent 
sensible breath, and also in all nigh 
Germany, en. tn. ed.," initially before 
a vowel, (kih)a//, (jLfb)ind, (k]h)om- 
men, (Js]h)urz; am, before a consonant 
(kih)A?t», nL\h)ne€ht; and in the same 
places medially and finally: — (,t) rr, 
initially before / and n, (^t^laa^ ^^t) 
klem, (.tjB'o) kle, (^t^nakht) knechti — 
lost rr. finally (muu'zi) muaik, [The 
interest attaching to post-aspiration 
(1 136, a) induces me to give the follow- 
ing note at length.] " £i low Germany 
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k does not receiye tiie breoih after it, 
which is common in high Gennany; 
and thb pronunciation ooffht to prevail 
generally if we upper GermanB had 
only first learned not to confuse pure k 
with ffy — ^because we should otherwise 
confuse ga, gt^ ffi, etc., with ka, ke, At, 
etc.i just as we now fail to distinguish 
gl, yn, gr, from klf kn^ kr. In Ca* 
tullus's verse : * Chommoda dicebat si 
quando oommoda vellet/ the eh appears 
to answer precisely to our k-h. fCa^ 
tullus*s epigram is numbered 82 ana 84, 
the whole of it is valuable.] This hard 
breathing {atarke Hauehm) is common 
to many mountain people, as well as to 
us hignlanders. Thus in the Apen- 
nines, the *■ Gorg^ fiorentina' is remark- 
able, and has earned for Florentines 
tiie nick-names 'hoboi, hahafagivoli,' 
because they persistently replace 9 by 
A. The Andtuusian breathos the A in 
Arabic words, where other Spaniards 
omit it : * Alhambra, Almohada, Alba- 
haca, Atahona.' In the patois of the 
Yoeges, a strong breathing, like our 0A, 
replaces even r, 9 and te/h—ehoeh (tex 
six), eoch (eoxae^ let euiuetjt gdehoT 
fgar^onj^ mdeho" ftnaieonj^ ^hH (ue^ 
dlio, oieeauj, wdeh f'vertj." [We see 
here the usual confusions about aspira- 
tion, post-aspirations, and guttural 
hisses.T 

li (621-^45), "a certain obscure 
vowel-sound attaches to the semi- vowels 
(1 m n q r), the sudden termination of 
which is what makes them really con- 
sonants ; hence / acts as a pure consonant 
solely on tiiose vowels which follow it 
in the same syllable, but on the preced- 
ing it acts to some extent {gewistermas' 
sen) as a vowel, by either forming a 
dipnthong with it, that is, slurred(^W), 
or quite purely and not united with it 
at all, that iB,unslurred {nieht legirt),** 
[There is a difficulty in exactiy inter- 
preting the above into palaeotype.' It 
seems as if the first ease meant ('1), 
where (') forms a diphthong with pre- 
ceding vowel, BO that all gold gulden « 
(^'1 g6'ld f 6'1'd'n), a complete fracture 
being established, and thus foul, pro- 
perly (f&ul), becomes (f&'l^, see under 
AU (1359, d). The second case would 
then be simply pure /, as (olt) aU, not 
(6'lt).] L is:— (i) rr. finaUy, as 
rkaati) for (kaa*ti) Katharinai— 

ii}t L') ^^^^ "» ^' *'' (^L^^) ^ [produc- 
ing a suffracture], and, when after ^, i, 
this vowel becomes U'j), or indeter- 
minate palatal breath rj: — Q) Jr. as 



"generallT in North Germany, only 
after ^, tV (bild) bild; this (1) is gener- 
ally preserved when a consonant has 
been omitted between it and preceding 
vowel, as (al) adel:—{*\) gen, after a. 
Of u, and an altered e, t, o, u beeoming 
(a, n'a, e). Final £L becomes wholly 
(*1) oen, en, in, after Unguals, and 
nearly fl) em. in stem-syllables, where 
the ^ or d would be otherwise ('j), as 
(Hh'l) hdlle. Initial fl, ol, kl, pl, 
rr, take ('1), as (b'lood) blali, L is 
also rr, (r), or lost before vowels, or 
added. LL medial does not shorten 
preceding vowel in E., so that /a// gual 
rhyme. 

M and N (646-655) fr^uently 
nasalise the preceding vowel in Bavaria 
when it is (a, e, o), or when these are 
the first elements of a preceding diph- 
thong, making them (a^ e, 0,), but do 
not affect a preceding (i, u, 0). Such 
sounds as (Jam mail r&i^ ^trium 
shoece.n), common in North Germany, 
never occur, but are replaced by (|la,m 
m0<ji rft,i,n ^tr&.um shn.Ji). The 
nasalisation is only omittea when an 
intervening consonant has been lost. 

M (666-661) em, sounds as (^n) at 
end of stem-syllables, and even in dat. 
sing. ; after /, m, and also initially, it is- 
em, (bh). 

N (662-609) in stem-syllables, be- 
fore d and «, is em. (m, mb, mp), and is 
sometimes m finally. N is gen, lost at 
end of stem-syllables, when no vowel 
follows, and the preceding vowel is 
then nasalised. [Much is here omitted, 
as not of interest for present purposes.] 
'The final £N becomes (a,n, ' n), very 
frequently (a), and is often only shewn 
by nasalising the preceding vowel, 
llie ('n) alone, — becoming (m) after 
labials— is preserved in the £.. and tiie 
(o) alone in W., but, to avoid hiatus, 
the W, inserts the n before a following 
vowel. The £. also reinserts the n 
omitted in stem-syllables before follow- 
ing vowel. These habits give rise to 
an inserted pure euphonic n, where 
there was none originally, as wie-n-i 
BSigsswie ieh eage. In some words the 
n of the article has thus become fixed, 
as ( ^noet) = ael^ and similarly an original 
n is omitted, as ganz*aiurlt^natmrlieh, 
NG (612-614) is generally (a), but 
etn, (m), as (^dd ^dum ^du'ined ^au*me) 
for der dung fdungerj dungen; (Hhu*- 
mdr}==Aiifi^0r/ and -nm is used for 
'Ung in E. 
P (616-618) is (p), rr, (b) ; pfimtf 

87 
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(by) final, and am. (p|h, pHh, pHp) 
initial — p-hannt p-Mrd, j^haUy 
p~Mfnr^Pfanne, Fferd, FfaU, Tftffmr, 

QU (620) is regarded as ibr or ^tr, 
and the w is often omitted. 

B (621-637), which is generally Cr)} 
changes the preceding (a) to (a, &9, 69, 
i), (6n) to (6q3), (e) to (a, b, b'o, ie), 
(n'i) to (B'ie), (i) to (b, fe), (0I to (a, a, 
to, 6a), {6vt) to (6ua), (oe) to (b), 
(n) to (<T, d9, 0, tii, tie), as already 
seen under tiie Towels. R initial 
**in some regions near the Alps, on 
the Rot and II2, etc., is pro- 
nounced with a yery perceptible aspira- 
tion, a Bonnd which seems to be the 
same as the old h&, as in H&od- 
PBBT, H&ABAN," which S. writcs At, 
hhr. [He has nsed hh for (gh). 
Whether this sound hhr is (rh) or (ghr) 
it is difficult to say. In his own 
symbols he writes e" Hr^b, 9" Hrinff, 
9 Hroufn, ghhr^, ghhrous, ghhricm 
ssgeritUn^ and he says :] ** Before </, 
<, s, only the hh of this hhr is heard, 
as dahh'd » erd, h^ehh'd » herd$, fuhh't 
/dt^*' etc. [which may mean (s'eghd, 
HhB'9gh, fu^ht), etc. In art. 663, re- 
ferring to this place, he says, ** where r 
sounds as AA' or cA," which giyes (kh) 
and not (gh). The phenomenon is yeir 
interesting, and should be examined. 
It may be only uvular after all.] R 
is: — (1) in a few cases: — (r) in W. 
almost uniyersally ; this is the case in 
part of E., with r, rr^ at the end of stem- 
syllables, but rr is constantly considered 
as simple r in E. [which means that 
the preceding yowel is not "stopped," 
but may be lengthened, or glides on to 
the consonant with a long yowel-glide; 
in fact is regarded and treated precisely 
as a long vowel, as in EnglishJ ; the r, 
rVf have their due effect only Before a 
following yowel. R may «m. be re- 
placed by « in the f orms/rt^rm vtrlieren, 
but not in gefr6ren verlSren ; and mi. 
becomes • before 2. [These inter- 
changes of (r, s) are old, and valuable 
to note as existing.] R between vowels 
and consonants in stem-syllables is /r. 
lost, (dfff d^/df) dorft and even after a 
consonant and before a vowel, as 
(ghod) ffradej (shaqk) shrank. In final 
syllables, when no vowel follows, R is 
usually lost in £., and is consequently 
euphonically inserted between vowels 
where there was no original r [precisely 
as in English], and this euphonic r 
occasionally comes to be fixed on to the 
following word, as (9 r6u*s'n) Hh m$h 



[beam]. An obscure yowel (9) la in- 
serted between r and the following 
consonant in W., as (doraf) dwf [just 
as in our Irish after trilled r, in (we-rak) 
toorA, etc.]. 

S, SS, SZ (638-663). [Schmeller 
writes cs for «, m, «s, of ordinary spell- 
ing, which comes from an old high 
German s with a tail, something like 3, 
and corresponds to Scandinavian and 
low German t\ and «, m, for those s, w, 
which correspond to « in Scandinavian 
and low German. The m is used after 
a vowel to " stop " or " sharpen " it.] 
S in £. cfi. in. «d. " is always soft = 
(z), not merely where it is so in good 
high German pronunciation, but even 
before a ^ of uninflected forms," aa 
A(%)t, x{z% bi{z)t [possibly («zd, isd)], 
as <s=(d) at the end of uninflected forms 
in £., see below ; (azt, oast, asdt) are, 
howeyer, all possible]. In the same 
places SS is (z) at end of uninflected 
forms, gwi{%), Au(z), iV)m(z), ro(z), and 
rr. in inflected. SZ=(z) at end of 
inflected forms, E. m, in. ad. S==(b), 
almost gm. en.tn.td. after consonants, 
as daeh{%), m>A(8); and £. en. after 
vowels in inflected forms; £. gen. 
before t in inflected forms, ae{s)ty 
fa{%)ten. SZ =(s) in the middle and at 
the end of inflected forms, in £., and tm, 
of some uninflected forms, " as in good 
high German pronunciation," as £i(s), 
fittjs). S = (zh) initially, before p, ^ A, 
quite gen. en. in. ed.^ and even before A 
in names of places, as Begentburg 
(rB'qzhpurg), Mieebach (mfo'zhpe), and 
occasionally before a vowel, as (zh)iMf< 
=8on8t [Schmeller uses here his sign 
for (zh), see 8CH] . 8 = (zh) fir. after r 
at end of words and syllables, unser{%tL), 
vater{zh), /ttr(zh)t=/iir aieh; almost 
gen. en. tn, ed. eiter r and before f, 
dur{zb)tf or also dur{s\x)t s durtt. 
[Schmeller here distinguishes his two 
signs (zh, sh), and both are possible, 
rturzhsh,t) most probable; his signs 
for (zh, sh) being seh^ feh^ differ so 
slightly that confusion is inevitable, and 
hence I go by his original references to 
this place in his art. 92.] << S = (sh, 
zh) before p^ tj and after every sound, 
from the upper Isar to the Yosges, from 
the Spessart range to the Saar, en. in. 
ed." Ang{zh)if bi{zh)i, Cn{B\i)per, 
Sa{Bh)pel, Aa(zh)/, t(zh)/, Aa»(zh)t, 
Awff(zh)t, iu(ah)tigf iff(zh)/, §aff(ih)tf 
Sehwe{zh.)ter, die $ehdn{zh)t. [Here I 
have given all his examples, because he 
refen to this art. 664, in both art* 92 
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tot (zh), where the reference u hub- 
printed 644, and in art. 93 for (ah), bo 
that the TaiiationB, which are extremdy 
remarkable, are intentional. The sound 
(zh) is generally unknown in Grermany, 
its intr^uction- in Bavaria, and gener- 
ally the nse of (s, b, ,d, g) fintu, are 
the exact (jeonan coantemarts of the 
SomersetBhire initial (z, zn, t) for (s, 
sh,. f). To ar north Oerman these final 
(z, zh) are simply impossibilitiee, with- 
out long training.] In E.. en^ tn. 
am(8b.)ely </ro(8h)«/=aiNM^ drouel, S 
B(d z) rr, en. E. after /, fel{ ^dj^aif 
hal{ji^)=:fel8&nf halt; and after »^ be- 
fore /,.it am, becomes (^d^z),. absorbing 
tf as fm{fix)er, Jln{fi^z)er = fentter, 
JIntUr ; and tm, initially, as (jdjZ]ar^, 
(,d^)WfMr=Mrty, teldner. [It is witii 
oonsiderable doubt that I give (^d^z) as 
the translation of Schmeller's s, as 
distinguished from his te, which is 
(^t,s). In art. 94 he merely calls his z 
a soft {weiehet) German Z. The diffi- 
culty arises from the oppositions aoftf 
tharp^ and aoft, hard, ^ut (jd,z) seems 
to agree best with the above examples.! 
SZ«m.=(,d,z) [misprii^ted as old high 
German s with a tailj,.(t\d,z) et, {^dA^d^z) 
datZy (tdf\d^z) ditz^ diewi, (^tSo^d^z, 
^tt\d^z) ihr [m which SchmeUer detects 
a remnant of the tailed i , as derived 
from t, art. 38]. In some words and 
nlaoes 8 is omitted, especially after r 
before ty (,dur,t) durtt, and <m. final, 
and especially after r = {kh). 

SGH (664-667), "at the beginning 
of words, both before a vowel and a 
consonant, has usually the soft sound, 
namely that which is heard in the 
French syllables jOyje, ffe^Ji, gijoyjuy 
not that heard in the syllables ehi^ ehe^ 
ehiy ehc, eht»y* [that is, distincilY (zh)], 
^$n, on, tn, ed. in teMf!, tchiff, \8eh 
m German is only written before vowels, 
/, m, n, r, and here no difficulty stands 
in the way of (zhaaf, zhif, zhlaa*gen), 
etc., but when we find Schmeller, art. 
649, assume initial ip, <<, iky to be 
(zh}p, (zh)^, (zh)>t, it is possible that 
there must be some mistake. He does 
not mean ttehtn to be (sh^t^m), as in 
hiffh German, (zh te«n)8eem8im|KM8ible, 
and hence probably (zh^dtfm) is said, 
and we must int^ret (zh)p, (ah)f, 
(zh)A, as (zhb-, zh,d-, zhg-), which 
would be quite consistent with the 
absence of sharp distinction between 
initial (p b, ^t ,0, k g) in Bavarian. 
The dimculties arising from partial 
phonetic writing are here very evident.] 



SCH = (sh) always medially, but finally 
it is (zh), except in £. liefore a lost 
final e, [Schmeller here, art. 667, note, 
says that this is the case " in good high 
German pronunciation,, but only after 
long vowels and diphthongs : J20t<(zh), 
F^(zh), d!m/(zh), whereas on the Nab 
they say iiim(sh), dmti^)^ Now, in- 
dependently of the impossibility of 
(,a&y,t^h),. which should at least be 
(4&7,d,zh), I certainly never noticed 
any mgh German pronunciation of final 
•ch as (zh), nor have I seen it noticed 
as occurring. Bapp (Phys. d. Spr. 4, 
42), refemng to Scnmeller's upper 
(German (zh), seems to have overlooked 
tiiis reference to high German. Bapp 
considers it " more exact to say thiU 
popular speech everywhere uses neither 
(sh) nor (zh), but an indifferent sound 
lying between them, for which our 
ineory has no sign." This could only 
be (*zh),. which would shew itself in 
the usual waj as (shzh) before and 
(zhsh) after voiced letters. The interest 
to us lies in the Western English dia- 
lectal usages, their intimate relation 
with West Baxon, the use of Saxon 
/ as f^, the probable development of 
(th) from an ori^^inal (dh),the dialectal 
habits of confusing voiced and voiceless 
letters, with the received sharp distinc- 
tions. Philologically these confusions 
are of great importance.] 

T (668-681) initial = (,t), "pure 
Italian ty not (tfh, tnh), but is often 
confused with <f." [Schmeller com- 
plains much, in a note, p. 160, of that 
pronunciation, first, in the German 

? renunciation of foreign words, as 
Wkitany T-hAitf, T-h0rtor«y, T-h^tf, 
T-ha»Yttf , T-h«n^/, and adds :] " This 
inserted h after initial i is quite in- 
appropriate in foreign words, but it 
is diBgfusting [widerlieK) and affected 
{affeeiiri)y and as it were a mere 
mockery of our hardness of hearing 
{ym Spott auf umere Sarihcrigheit)y 
when we hear it used in genuine 
German words by declaimers, actors, 
etc., so that we have to hear Tag^ Tody 
UttUehy thsuery That, as T-ho^, T-ho^, 
Uheutsehyi-hmery T-ha^,etc.," and also 
almost universally in the middle and 
end of many words. But in uninflected 
forms, final t, tty often become (,d), 
which disappears before / and n, as M(d), 
Wa(d), bre(d)y Go(d)'y (he- ,d\\,Ti) betuln. 
[Here, again, Schmeller has a note 
implying that t final is (,d) " in good 
high German pronunciation only after 
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long T0W6U and diphthongi: Blild, 
br&id, HCLd, Bad £aih, rM roih, w6id 
weitf i£dd Ztii" HiB Bjinbok are left 
uninterpreted. This prononciation ia 
not naually admitted.] TW medial 
becomes (p), pen, m. in, (I'po i'pea) 
0ticat etwatZf and £. {n*m. n«*p*m «-bm 
«-bm,d) all»a/AMii. T or TT medial 
ia Bometimee (r), as (a'rem) athemf 
(bhB'der) wetUr. T is often lost, in 
conjugation endings, after f, teh ; but 
is sometimes added after «, ch,f. 

W (682-687), " as a « contracted to 
a consonant (mm OoneonattUn verkunt)^ 
has usually the soond known in Ger- 
man," [certainly (bh) so far south as 
Bavaria. How can German (bh) be 
considered as a oompressed (u) ? A key 
IS furnished by Helmholtz, who says 
(^Zehrt von dm Tonempflndtmgen^ 3rd 
ed. p. 166, and p. 167 of my trans- 
lation) : " for the yowels of the lower 
series, (p in fMre) andU (oo injvoor), 
the opening of the mouth is contracted 
by means of the lips, more for U than 
for O, while the cayity is enlarged as 
much as possible by ieprestion of the 
totiffw" (l2S^,b). This makes German 
u = (Aq), with tongae as if for (a), quite 
low, whereas English u has the tongue 
high. The proportion (Aa): (bh)s=(u): 
( w) , is perfectly correct. I hare alwap 
assumed German u = English oo. This 
must be my faulty appreciation.] 
** This sound is sometimes so indistinct 
{unenttehieden) as to be scarcely ob- 
seryed," thus rr. (aal) for (bhaal) weil^ 
(a-rgaq) argipohn, (mr^dikhe) mitt' 
iDoehen rcorreBpondmgtoour(GTt-ntd2h) 
GreenwieK]. " Sometimes it is too 
consonantal, and becomes quite (b), as 
{'B)urtgarten iot Witrsffarton" (b&il, 
bos, bu) tMfV, wauj Ufo. and after 3, m, 
it becomes (m). Possibly mir for tc^tr, 
common in all High Grermany, has a 
similar origin. Ir is often inserted 
between yowels as a consonantal termi- 
nation of an OTcn syllable, (Sets g«»bh-i) 
jetztgoh ieh, (bnoe ,t69bh-i)t{>M ikwieh. 

Z (688-690) initiaUy=(,t,s), after 
Towels Ml. (s), finally, *' in unin- 
fiected forms, it is soft" (,dz), as 
J/i(^d.3s), Klo{M, PlaiM [which 
Schmeller admits to be good high 
German after yowels and dipnthongs, as 
Krew, Sehtoeis, Qeu^ that is, (kr&y^^z, 
shbh&i^d^E, g6i.d,z) ; tiiis must be 
taken wi^ his remarks on ^A (1367, c)], 
but before (eyen lost) inflectional syl- 
lables it becomes "sharp" («t,8), as 
(mi^f n kHd^t^s) mii dtm Kreme, 



*' On the Shmrp mUn g mtd nonSittrp* 
minff of QmoonrntW (691). [The 
German phrase " sharpening a eoaaoa- 
ant " shews that it " stops " a Towei, 
that is, that the preceding yowel ia 
short, and glides strongly om to the 
eonsonant.] *' The peculiarity of the 
dialect east of the [riyer] Lech, [in 
Bavaria], in pronouncing a oonaonaBft 
at the end of uninflectod forms soft 
[voiced], and lengthening the preceding 
vowel, when transferred to thepronun- 
eiation of literary German, is tensive 
to educated ears whenever the consonant 
should be sharp [voiceless] and preoed- 
ine vowel short. Before the inflectional 
syuables the consonants receive their 
proper sharpening, and the lengthened 
eonsonants are generallyshewn by their 
diphthongal ffnicturedj dialectol pro- 
nunciation. Now when the native is 
speaking high Grerman, he pronouneea 
simple voweiB, but it is repugnant to 
his feelings to len^en them before 
the sharpened [voioeleBs] oonsonante. 
Hence he unsuspectingly shortens the 
long vowel before «A, taking the place 
of ms own (gh), in broehen, Sprtiehe^ 
rieeho% Suel^, fluckm^ Kuehen ; also 
before f ui Schafer, oeMafm, ttrafm, 
iraf; before k in Ekel^ Sakm^ opukm, 
ortehrak, otak^ buk ; before js, with 
short vowel and distinct tv, instead of 
with lengthened vowel before a some- 
what sonened {pemUdortom) m [mean- 
ing (a) or (' s) P], in Bidtu, FUftte, Fiiau, 
genuoam^ giuzen, grCner, gr^nen, and 
after this analogy, the South Germans 
say bitten for bieten^ blutten for bliUenf 
CAtten for OiUeTf ratten for r6ten^ 
rathm^ ete. This is properly a pro- 
vinciaUsm, to be avoided by edncated 
speakers. Tet a similar error seems to 
have crept into the received high 
German pronunciation, in so for as a 
short vowel is used in several words 
before tt^ as Blatter, Natter, liUter^ 
Mutter, whereas most dialecto lengthen 
it as d, 6." [This passage is quoted 
mainly to shew how local habits over- 
ride historical usi^ with respect to 
Suantity, and especially to shew the in- 
uence which voiced and voiceless con- 
sonants have over the real or apparent 
or accepted quantity of the preceding 
vowel, and to confirm my previously- 
expreased opinion (1274, A) uiat vowel- 
<juantity, as an eiutin^ phenomeBon in 
kving languages and dialects, has to be 
entirely reatu£ed on a new bams.] 
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ii. WmkUr on Low Otrman tmd Brimum JDiaUcU. 

In a note to p. 1828 I gave the title of Winkler'a gieat Dtth- 
Uetieon, into which I had then merely peeped. It was not till after 
receiving the first proofs of the preceding abstract of Schmeller's 
researches on the comparatiye phonology of the Bavarian section of 
High German dialects, that I became folly aware of the necessity 
of devoting even more space to giving an account of Winkler's ooU 
lections of Low German and Eriesian dialects. Schmeller*s re- 
searches shew ]ihe influence of precisely similar forces to those which 
have acted in producing the varieties of our own dialectal jNronun- 
ciation, working on a sister language. Winkler's researches shew 
how the pronunciation of the same language as our own varies over 
its native, extra-British area. Schmeller's researches present most 
important analogies, and thus explain seeming anomalies. Winkler's 
collections, by being spread over such a wide region, remove the 
anomalies at once, and shew them to be part of one organic system. 

English is a Low German language, much altered in its present 
condition, both in sound, as we have had occasion to see, and con- 
struction, under the influence of well-known special circumstances 
which have reversed the usual rule (20, a), and have made the 
emigrant language alter with far greater rapidity than the stay-at- 
home.' On tiie flat lands in the Netherlands and North (Germany 
the Low German language has, except in the single province oi 
Holland, ceased to be a literary language. It has theref<»e been 
allowed to change organically, in its native air, instead of in the 
forcing-houses of literature. It w chiefly now a collection of 
peasant tongues, like our own dialects, with here and .there some 
solitary exceptions, where the old citizens stiU cling to the old 
tongue they knew as children, or some poet, like our own Bums, 
gives it a more than local life.^ There has been no reason for codi- 
fication and uniformation. The language of education is merely 
High German, Dutch, and French, though the clergy have occa- 
sionally found it necessary to speak to tiie peasant in the only 
language which goes to his heart. Pronunciation, vocabulary, and 
grammar differ a^ost from village to village. 

Low German is therefore much older than its apparent date, 
much older than English, much older than the English dialects. 
As I have gone one by one through the surprising collection of ex- 
amples which Winkler has been happy enough to find and print, I 
have had most strongly forced upon me the conviction that Low 
German is two or three centuries older than our own dialects, and 
that it therefore presents us with a resuscitation of the Early Eng- 
lish which we have hitherto met with only in the dead shape of old 
manuscripts. It gives a new meaning and force to our old ortho- 
graphies and our old manuscripts ; it shews in 9(tH the d^'seta mem^ 
hra which have been thrown piecemeal on our islands, and will, I 
think, allow us to reconstruct our language after its true type. 

^ Mr. Klaanen of Emden, an East muflt be collected now or never. Even 
Friedan, tells me that in bis own street labonrers in Emden (speeimeik 
epnntry, jis well as in England, dialeoti 37} now speak High Gennaa. 
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It may be said that this is all well known; that onr Anglo- 
Saxon aiKl Old Saxon ICSS. and our many Low Gennan specimens 
have done all this already. But MSS. represent shades of dialectal 
forms ver^ few and very fiax between, doctored hy literary mm in 
the first mstance, who, knowing Latin, and hence knowing a lan- 
guage grammatically taught, have endeavoured to force " improYed" 
constructions on to their own language (we are still doing so), and, 
considering medieval Latin orthography another name for perfec- 
tion, have endeavoured to give a regularity to the written forms of 
pronunciation which did not exist in reality. No blame is meant 
to attach to these efforts, which, had the language really fought its 
way to the literary stage, would have been most valuable, and, no 
doubt, have been most valuable, in paving the way for the dialect 
which ultimately prevailed. It is only for the history of language 
that such treatment of language is lamentable. For that, it 
poisons the stream at the source, and throws the observer and 
systematiser on false tracks. But further stUl, the MSS. we 
possess are but rarely original. They have been transcribed, aad 
re-transcribed, and "edited" by early writers, to whom the veiy 
conception of correct tradition was unknown, and who indeed 
wished to ''adapt" them to general use. Excluding then the 
horrors perpetrated by more modem editors, which the most modem 
are learning to eschew, the consequence is that the best old writings 
were the most exposed to literary deformation. It is difficult fre- 
quently to discover amid the mass of change what was the meaning 
of the author : — ^it is almost impossible to determine what were the 
sounds he actually used or meant to represent. The manuscript 
record of language reminds us, then, of the geological record of life. 
It gapes with '' missing links," and the very links it furnishes are so 
broken, unconnected, disguised, charred, silicated, distributed, that 
it requires immense ability and insight to piece them into a whole. 

Such collections as Winkler's fumifih the missiug links, erect the 
fossil animals, and make them breathe and Hve. We have no longer 
to guess how such a radical change as we Ibrefeel on examining our 
museums eatdd have occurred, — ^we see it occurring! And it is this 
feeling that has induced me to devote so much space to an account 
of Winkler's collections. Those who can read Dutch should study 
the original, and pursue it into its details. In the mean time I be- 
lieve that even the following mutilated presentment of his work 
will prove one of the most essential parts of mine, by making my 
readers feel what must have been that Early English, to which we 
owe the texts that our Societies are now issuing, those English dia- 
lects which still prevail in a continually dwindUng state, and finally 
the English language itself as it exists to-day. 

Winkler's work presents many difficulties to an Englishman. In 
the first place, it contains 948 closely-printed pages of Dutch, a 
language which few Englishmen read with the necessary fluency. 
In the next place, the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which was 
selected as fullest of peasant life, is presented in versions written by 
very numerous contributors, and each in his own orthography, very 
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litUe, if at all modified by Winkler liimself, and often insnfi- 
cienldy explained. These orthographies are, however, greatly more 
intelligible than those nsed by Englishmen, as, for example, in No. 
10 of this section, because the High German, Friesian, and Dntch 
orthographies are themselves much more phonetical, and hence form 
a much securer basis, to those that know them, than our own. But, 
in the first place, the generality of Englishmen do not know them. 
Then their sounds are decidedly different in different parts of the 
countries, where German and Dutch are spoken as the languages of 
educated people. And, lastly, the sounds to be represented were 
frequently not to be found in these languages, and hence signs for 
them had to be supplied conventionally, and of course different 
writers have fancied different orthographical expedients. Hence a 
direct comparison of the different dialects from the letters used in 
Winkler's book is not possible. It seemed to me therefore that 
I should be doing some service if I merely reduced the whole, 
albeit it but approximatively, to my own paJaeotype. In working 
out this conception, I have, however, met with considerable diffi- 
culty, and I am ftdly aware how faulty many of my interpretations 
of these versions must be, especially in delicate distinctions of sound. 
But I trust that I come near enough for a reader who glances 
through the following extracts to arrive at general conclusions. 

As regards High German, a long residence in Dresden, and con- 
siderable attention paid to the varieties of local pronimciations, 
have made me tolerably well acquainted with its sounds; but I have 
not resided and scarcely passed through the Low German districts. 
This occasioned me great difficulties. I have not felt sure as to the 
sounds given in High German on the spot from which the writer 
came to the vowels a (a, a, ah), e (e, e, x\ or o {o, o, o) ; and as to 
the diphthongs ei (^i, ai, e'i), and eu (oi, A'i, 6y, dy, oh'y, OB^y). 
I have therefore, except when especially warned, contented myself 
with (a, e, o, ^ <B'y). I selected (ei) because the late Prof. Gold- 
stiicker of Konigsberg objected to my calling si (^), which is the 
general Middle German sound ; and I select^ (s^'j) because Rapp 
gives this or (oh'y) as the Korth-East German pronunciation of eu^ 
and because, where eu was used, the sound (6i) appeared impossible ; 
whereas even Donders would have said (^'i); see (1292, ^) and 
(1101, h) for the Dutch and (1117, e) for the German. The 6 might 
be (<B, p), 1 have selected (qb). Thus my vowels are (a, e, i, o, u, 
03, y,) and (a) for the unaccented «, unless specially warned that 
other sounds were meant, and then I have selected the others in the 
series on (1285, ah) which seemed to be indicated by Winkler. I 
have treated the Dutch spelling in the same manner, so that Dutch 
eu appears as (oece), u short as (gb\ ui as (eel), etc. Eor particulars 
of Dutch vowels I was fortunate in having Mr. Sweet's trustworthy 
report given on p. 1292. For Friesian I have had mainly to rely on 
Winkler. But I received some valuable viva v6ee hints &om two 
West Friesian gentlemen bom at Grouw (see specimen 87* below), 
and an East Friesian lady bom at Emden (see specimen 37 below). 
The reality of the finactures, together with many points of interest 
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which I have detailed in the specime&B cited, and in the notes ap- 
pended to them, were thns made clear to me. 

The consonants presented another difficulty. I have given p, h, k, 
as written, and used (t, d) for ty d, although the latter ought almost 
oertainly to be (^t, ^d). It is a point of considerable interest in 
relation to English usage, which I have not yet been able to settle. 
My impression is that the dental (^t, ^d) are original even in English, 
but this is scarcely more than an impression. The (px» % k[), see 
(1097, a'. 1129, e), I have not even thought of discriminating. 
There were a few allusions to them, but not safe enough for me to 
deal with. The y is a great difficulty. Finding that the Emden 
lady used (gh) or even (oh), although the specimen was written on 
a High German basis, and hence had simple y in all cases, I have 
used (gh) for g throughout ; but my West Friesian authorities more 
generally used simple (g) initially. This (gh) will be right for 
I)utch dialects no doubt, but may be erroneous initially for the 
North-East of Germany. 

Asto hf dy final, I have '* followed copy," but no doubt the rules 
of Dutch, given at (1114, h, e), are carried out pretty generally. 
My Friesian authorities did not whoUy agree in their practice, and 
I did not think it safe, therefore, to change anything. 

The initial s in German I have treated as (z), and the initial seh 
as (sh) in the German and (skh) in Dutch. I have felt doubt at 
times whether the German writer's seh did not also occasionally 
mean (skh) in Low German. The Dutch sf I have generally left in- 
definitely as (sj), the Polish sound, intermediate between (s, sh), 
and only rarely made it (sh) when this seemed certain. The tf in 
Friesic I have made (tj, tj, ti-), the latter before a vowel. My 
Emden authority repudiated (tsh) in such places, but my West 
Friesian authorities were more distinctly in favour of (tsh), although 
j(tsi-) still seemed to linger. Certainly (si-, ti-, tsi-), diphthongising 
with the following vowel, were older forms. The case is sunHar to 
our natfOHy nature. The final Brussels ''sneeze" (see specimen 
156), which Winkler writes tjef, I have left as (tjsj), which may 
be called (t-sh) or (t.shj), with very energetic (.shj). 

The glottal r (i) is not sufficiency marked in Winkler. AU the 
final r's in the North of Germany are very doubtfdl. They are not 
the Italian lip-trilled (r), and at times fall into (r^) perhaps, see 
(1098, e). I have generally left them, but have sometimes written 
(l^r). There is also a peculiar d on the North Coast of Gbrmany, 
into which r falls, and I am almost inclined to consider this as (r^), 
which is certainly not an r in the usual sense of a trill, and which 
is ready to become (d, dh, 1, z) or a vowel. This is not marked by 
Winkler, and hence is left unnoticed. 

The to I have given as (bh), except where it is expressly stated to 
be " English tr." In the Netherlands this will probably be right, 
and all my authorities used it in Friesian. The v I have left (v), 
even in the specimens written on a High German basis; but my 
Emden authority said ('v), and told me that the sound lay 
^'between" (f) and (v); and one of my West Friesian authorities 
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▼olunteered the same remark. An initial (fv-) will be quite near 
enough, like the High German initial (sz-) and our final (-zs), see 
(1104, c). The difference between v, w, was strongly marked by all 
three. See also Mr. Sweet's remarks (1292, <f). 

The h I have left as simple (h). It is no doubt often (H^h, ^h), 
see (1132, </), and was distinctly so spoken by my Friesian 
authorities; but as it is also frequently omitted altogether, and 
also frequently misplaced, or regularly used where no A is written, 
I felt too much doubt to venture upon any but a conventional sign. 

Some other peculiarities are noted as they arise in the specimens. 
The account of the pronunciation of Antwerp (specimen 160) and 
Ghent (specimen 168) prefixed to the specimens, and the complete 
transcription of the Parable in the West Friesian pronunciation 
(specimen 87*), will be of assistance. 

As to the length of the vowels, I have often felt much un- 
certainty, especially in North Germany, but I have followed the rule 
of marking the vowel as short unless the writer clearly indicated 
that it was long. Perhaps I have been wrong in treating Dutch 
oe and is as representing (uu, ii) ; Mr. Sweet and Land both say 
that these vowels are short in literary Dutch (that is, pure 
HoUandish), except before r, but this gives no way of expressing 
the long sound in the dialects. It did not seem to be a sufficient 
reason to make the vowel long in Low because it was long in 
High German. There are too many examples of exactly contrary 
usage in this respect, see the Bavarian usages on p. 1368, col. 2. 
In literary Dutch, as in English, length often determines quality, 
but not so dialectally, and we have Winkler talking of <' imperfect 
vowels" (short in closed syllables) being made ''perfect" or *'half 
perfect" (long or medial in open syllables). In such cases of 
course the converse is also true, and quality gives the feeling of 
length, see (1271, h). 

These remarks are sufficient to shew the difficulties to be over- 
come in this reduction, and the amount of allowance that has con- 
sequently to be made by the reader for the necessarily imperfect 
transcription here presented. Enough however remains, I trust, to 
make the result very valuable to the student of comparative 
phonology, the basis of comparative etymology. 

Winkler's work gives 186 numbered and some unnumbered 
versions of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke xv. 1 1-32. The 
unnumbered ones are chiefly older fbrms from books, and there are 
also a few other book forms, and the two last numbered specimens 
are in a species of slang, very peculiar and interesting in other con- 
nections, but not in the present. Hence I have confined my at- 
tention to the first 184 numbered versions. It might be thought 
that the number could have been materially reduced without in- 
convenience. But many links of the chain would thus have been 
snapped^ and the completeness with which Low German and Friesian 
will be represented in this book frx>m t^e borders of Russia to the 
Land's End in England, and frx)m Magdeburg in Germany to 
Caithness in Scotland, would thus have been defeated. It is tba. 
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very completeness of the view, in which all these forms of apeeck 
are represented in one alphabet^ thus rendering comparison easy and 
direct, that forms its great value to the student. And though the 
subject translated is not the same in England as abroad, yet there 
are practically only two subjects, Winkler's Parable and my Com- 
parative Specimen; for Prince L. L. Bonaparte's Songs of Solomon 
are given below in glossic, and not in palaeotype. It would, of 
course, have b^n impossible to- reproduce the whole Parable in 
palaeotype. Hence a selection of a few verses and phrases has been 
made, the same for each as far as was practicable, which was not 
always the case, on account of the very free treatment of the subject 
by some of the translators. As indeed each verse is frequently 
treated very differently, I have thought it best to prefix in English 
the general character of each fraction of verse given, and when any- 
thing out of the way occurs, to annex the translation in the specimen 
itself. All such notes and additions are bracketed, so as not to 
interfere with the general palaeotjrpe. Each verse is numbered for 
the same reason. Sometimes a few additional words are given. As 
another basis of comparison, I prefix the literary High German and 
Dutch versions, as given in the usual editions used in churches, and 
I have added the pronunciation, as well as I could, — ^not distin- 
gnishing (^t, ^d) however. The Authoru&d English Version accord- 
ing to tiie original edition will be found above, p. 1178, and the 
present literary English pronunciation of it, as given by Mr. MelviUe 
Bell and myself, occurs on p. 1171. The older Wyeliffite Version and 
its conjectural pronunciation are given on p. 740 ; the Angloeaxom 
Version and conjectural pronunciation on p. 534 ; the Modem lee- 
landie Version of Mr. Magnusson, with the pronunciation as gathered 
from his own lips, on p. 550; and the Oothio Version wit^ conjec- 
tural pronunciation on p. 561. Hence the comparison can be 
carried backwards to the oldest records, and most divergent modem 
forms. It would of course have been advisable to have the Danish 
and Swedish versions, and especially the various Norwegian dialectal 
forms, to compare ; but these I am not able to give. 

The arrangement is geographical. The countries and provinces 
are numbered with B.oman numerals, and distinguished by capital 
and small capital letters. Winkler's Dutch name is generally 
placed first, and then the (German, English or Erench added, with a 
reference to the volume and page of his book. Where he has dis- 
tinguished linguistic districts, as the Low German and Friesian, by 
separate sub-headings, these have also been introduced in small 
capitals. The place to which each version relates is numbered in 
the usual Arabic numerals, and printed in Italics, first as given by 
Wiakler, and then, if necessary, in English or French, and its style 
as district, city, town, small country town, village, or hamlet, is 
added. As the names thus given are not very well known, and 
indeed were sometimes not to be found on maps, I have added the 
latitude and longitude from Keith Johnstone's Index Geographicus, 
which is generally correct enough for finding the place, although I 
have detected a few glaring errors occasionally. When the name 
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conld not be found even there, I have added the name of some town 
or Tillage which is mentioned hj Winkler as adjacent, and which 
conld be there fonnd. The reader will therefore find no difficulty 
in referring each version to its proper locality. The reference to 
Winkler is added as before, and occasionally a few words of ex- 
planation are sabjoined to the title of the specimen; but the 
necessity for brevity has caused me generally to omit such remarks, 
and always to abridge what I have given. They are generally on 
Winkler's authority, and substantially in his words. 

These arrangements preclude the necessity of an index. The 
student fixing on any word in any verse can trace it through its 
various forms with great rapidity. The words selected had idways 
especial reference to our English habits. Thus : — 

The amission or retentum of final -^ or -^ is shewn by : 11 had, 
12 dsalt, 15 the swine, to feed, heed or wateh, 18 I have, 22 the hesi 
robe, shoes, his feet, 23 a or the fatted calf, 24 \r found, 25 his eldest 
son, in the field, near the house, he heard, 29 with my friends. It 
will also be found in some versions, especially in Belgium, that -^ 
has been added on, so that the use and disuse of the -e has become a 
mere matter of feeling, independently of any supposed origin. 

The passage of a, not always original, (ii) or (ee) to an (di) 
form is well shewn by: 11 ttoOy 12 he, dealt, 15 sufine, 22 Am, 
24 my, 31 my, ever with me. It will be seen how local such 
changes are, and how impossible would be the hypothesis of an 
original (di) sound oft in English. The word 12 dealt was selected 
with especial reference to the forms in fiavelok, suprd p. 473, and 
it thus appears that there is no occasion to assume Danish influence 
for such a form as to deyle, but that Low Oerman forms fully suffice ; 
and subsequently, when we come to English dialects in the East of 
Yorkshire, we shall see how rooted such forms still are in England. 

The changes of the (uu) and (oo) are well shewn by the words : 
11 sons, 22 shoes, feet, 24 dead, 25 son, house, 27 brother. 

The changes of (a) may be traced in: 1 man, 18 father^ 22 
ehthes, 23 calf, 25 eam«. 

The changes of (e) in : 1 man in the form menseh, 1 1 dealt, Oothic 
ai, 25 field, 27 friends properly (i). For er falling into or see 
15 farrow. 

In addition to this, the great number of fractures which occur, 
especially in the Friesian dialects, are very observable. An examin- 
ation will, I think, fully justify the application of the laws (suprd 
p. 1307) which I had previously deduced from English and Bavarian 
dialects only. But tins is a subject requiring extensive additional 
inquiries. 

For the consonants the chief points of interest seem to be the 
following. The lost r and interchange or loss of h have been 
already referred to. But the approach aid to (dh) in parts of North 
Friesian (at least according to Winkler, my East and West Friesian 
authorities knew notbsng of it, and it may be a Danism in North 
Friesian), and of tr to (w) in the same (according to Winkler again), 
marks the tendency more fiilly developed in English. It is ob- 
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servable that we haye English dialects (as in Kent) where the (dh) 
of pronouns sinks to (d). The loss of (dh) in most Low Gennan 
dialects and its preservation in Anglosaxon, English, and Banish 
(the last only final and medial), or its transformation into (th), is a 
point which still requires investigation. 

The loss of final -dy either by passing through (r^) or (t) and then 
vocalising to (a), or by passing through (j) and then vocalising to 
(i), is remarkable, we have the old Latin and modern Italian 
loss of final -d in quite another domain. But in TjOW German it 
presents peculiar features, and it is further complicated by its medial 
disappearance. Compare especially the various forms of 11 had^ 
15 feed or heed, IS father, 22 clothes, 27 brother, and again after I, 
25 field, and after n, 24 found, and 29 friends. The treatment of 
n in such cases as (q) in many dialects is singular, as is also the 
frequent lengthening of the vowel preceding (q). The change of 
(q) final into (qk) was perhaps more frequent than is marked. That 
/ in 23 calf should have been almost uniformly retained is, in con- 
sideration of the loss of d, and frequent loss of I before sin 25 as, 
very remarkable. But the word was frequently dissyllabic, and 
has some very strange forms. 

The (gh) has already been referred to. On the locality whence our 
ancestors came, its existence is undoubted. Even Holsteiners are ac- 
cused of saying (khuu'tor Khot), and we know that Berliners indulge 
in (jnuter Jot). The change of (gh) to (j) is not unfrequent in the 
word 18, 31, you. Combined with the elaborate Icelandic treatment 
of ^ (see p. 543), and the English reductions of Anglosaxony, it renders 
the guttural character of this last letter (512, d) nearly certain. 

These hints are merely for the purpose of drawing attention to 
some salient points which have engaged our attention hitherto. The 
Low German seems almost to settle some of these disputed points, 
especially long i, ei and at, and final -e. As to the open and close 
e and o, their treatment has been remarkably different. They have 
generally been distinguished by the different courses which they 
have run ; but this has by no means always favoured the change 
of the close to (ii, uu), and the preservation of the open. On the 
contrary, the close tend to (6i, 6u), and the open to (i', u'). 
This fracturing is very remarkable at Antwerp (specimen 160), and 
when completed by a juncturing, would often lead to precisely 
opposite results, making the open vowels thin, as (ii, uu), and the 
close vowels diphthongal, as (ei, 6u), which result again in broad (eb, 
00, 00, aa). In the examples as written, when no actual change 
was made in orthography, I was obliged to take refuge in an 
indifferent (e, o) ; but when any marks or directions justified me, 
I have distinguished {e, e, b, se) and (o, o, o). Wiokler himself 
comes from Leeuwarden in Friesland, where, however, a variety of 
Low German, not Friesian, is spoken (specimen 91), so that I can- 
not feel certain that I have rightly understood these indications. 
Kr. Sweet tells me that there is no (eb) in literary Dutch, but only 
(^di), the rules in grammars being purely orthographical. But 
WinJder continually inveighs against the prevalence of HoUandisb 
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pronnnciatioii. The general conaderation of this yeiy difficult sab- 
ject of the double pronunciation of $ and o, especially in reference 
to Early English, on which Mr. Sweet has recently made some im- 
portant studies, in his '* History of English Sounds" (Trans. Phil. Soc. 
1873-4, pp. 461-623), is reserved for Ch. XII. (supripp. 1318-21). 

PBXLDflNABT YbBSXONB. 



i. English pernon corresponding to 
Tenionfl in the paasages 

11 a certain man (mensch, married 
man, churl, rich man, father) had two 
sons (ladfl, young ones, yonng men, 
unmarried men, serrants). There was 
once (one time, one torn) a man (etc.) 
who had two sons (etc.). 

12 and he (the father, the old man) 
divided (dealt) his (the) property (goods, 
estate) among them (hoth, eacn other^. 
and he did it. and he gaye each his 
part (portion, lot, effe<^). he gaye 
them-people (usual polite Dutch Atrn- 
lieden for them) their, (etc.). he gaye 
the younger his mother's inheritance. 

16 to feed (heed, watch, guard) 
swine (farrow), to he a swineoriyer, 
swineherd. 

18 father, I haye sinned (done wrong, 
mishehayed, done sins, done eyil, done 
unseemly) before (towards) you. 

22 (haste and) bring (fetch, haul) 
forth immediately (quickly, nimbly, in 
an instant) the best (gladdest, smartest, 
Sunday's, Easter's) robe (pack of dress, 
chest-dress, store-clothes^oreeches with 
silyer seams) and put (draw) it on him, 

ii. Dutch Version. 
Ordinary SpMing, 

11 een seker mensch had twee 
sonen. 

12 en hij deelde hun het goed. 
15 om de zwijnen te weiden. 
18 yader, ik heb gezondigd tegen 

(yoor) u. •• 

22 brengt bier yoort het beste kleed, 
en doet het hem aan, en reeft eenen 
ring aan zijne hand, en schoenen aan 
de yoeten. 

23 het gemeste kalf . 

24 want deze mijn soon was dood, 
en is geyonden. 

25 en lijn oudste aoon was in het 
yeld, en als hij kwam, en het huis 
genaakte, hoorde hij het gezang en het 
gerei. 

27 uw breeder. 

29 op dat ik met mijne yrienden 
mogt yrolijk zijn. 
81 kind, gij zijt altijd bij mij. 



the general forms of Low German 
selected from Luke xy. 

and giye (do, put) a rinff (finger-ring, 
ffold-ring) on his hand (finger) and 
(new) shoes (with buckles, boots) on 
his feet (legs, used politely for feet). 

23 the fatted (masted, fat) calf, 
the calf in the stall. 

24 for this my son (son of mine, 
man, lad) was (as ^ood as) dead, and 
he LB found (caught^ again. 

25 but (meanwhile) the eldest son 
was in (on, upon) the field (acre, mark, 
for work, for some days, and knew 
nothing of it), and as ne then (now) 
nearer to (close to, within a bowshot 
of) the house (farmyard) came, he 
heard music (singing) and dancing 
(playing). 

27 your brother. 

29 that I might (can, may) make 
merry (have a fesst, jollification) with 
my mends (mates, comrades, com- 
panions), to treat my friends (etc.) to 
eat it (the kid) up with my friends (etc.). 

31 my son (child, young one), thou 

Sou) art (are) always (ever, all times, 
ways all times) with me. 

Lukas, Hoofdstuk 15. 

Literary Prwtuneiation^ as rerised by 
Mr. Sweet, see pp. 1292 and 1114. 

11 on z^A'kar msns Hhat tbh^ei 
ztfou-nen. 

12 on Hhn'i d^ri-ldaHhoen Hot khut. 
15 om do zbhs'i-nan to bhB'idon. 
18 'yaa*dar, e<k iihEp khozo-ndikht 

teri-ghan (*yoor) i. 

22 brBqkt Hhiir yoort nhad bB'sto 
kWeid an dut nhst Hhsm. aan, an 
gh^fift en re^q aan zan nhant, en 
skhu nan aan da 'vu'tan. 

23 Hhat khamE'sta kalf. 

24 bhand d^ei'za man z^oun bhar 
diSoud, an e^s khavo-ndan. 

25 an zan 6u't8ta zooun bhaz e^n 
Hhat fnlt, an as Hha'i kbham, an nhet 
Hhah'trjs khenaakta, Hhoo'rda Hhs'i 
Hhat khaza-q an nhat khars'i. 

27 I bru'aar. 

29 ob dat e^k mst man 'yrii'ndan 
mokht frtion'lak ss'in. 
81 ke^ntjkhn'iu'italtB'idbBlm^i. 
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iii. Miffh German Version. Lacae, do 16 GapitoL 



Ordinary SpeUing, 

11 ein mensch hatte zween eoehne. 

12 nnd er theilte ihnen das g^t. 
15 der saeue zn hneton. 

18 yater, ich habe geraendiget Tor 
dir. 

22 brinffot daa beste kleid henror, 
nnd tbut mn an, and gebet ibm einen 
fingerreif an seine hand, und scbnhe an 
seine fuesze. 

23 ein gemaestetes kalb. 

24 denn dieser mein sohn war todt, 
nnd ist gefnnden worden. 

26 a^r der aelteste sobn war auf 
dem felde, nnd als er nahe znm hause 
kam, hoerete er das gesaenge nnd den 
reigen. 

27 dein bmder 

29 dass ich mit meinen freunden 
froehlich waere. 

31 mein sohn, dn hist allezeit bei 
mir. 



My ueual Fronunciation, 

1 1 &in mensh Ha*id tsbhtfoi tee- 

12 und er Ud'lta ii-n'n das gnnt. 
16 deer z6i*J9 tsn Hyy-t'n. 

18 faa'tar, tkjh Haa'be gazym- 
dtgjhet iooT 6m. 

22 brt*(^9t das be-ste kl&id Horfoor, 
nndt tant lin an, nnd g^rbat iim &i-n*n 
ft'qerr&i'f an z&i'na nandt, «nt shun'a 
an z&i'ne fyy'sa. 

23 bin game'stetes kalbp. 

24 den dii-zar m&in toon, bhaar 
toodt, nnd tst gaftcndan bho*rd*n. 

26 aa'bar dar e'ltosta toon bhaar 
&nf dam fe-lda, imd als ar naa-a tsanm 
H&u'za kaam, H^a*rata eer das gaza'qa 
und dan r&i*gjhan. 

27 d&in bruudar. 

29 das tkjh mtt mfd'non {r^i'ndan 
fr^'likjh bhee'ra. 

31 m&in zoon, dnn bist a'la-ts&it 
b&i miir. 



Absthact of Wixklb&*8 Universal Low Gbrmak and Fribsiak 

DiALECTICON. 



I. RUSSIA. I. 1. 

[The German inhabitants of Estho- 
nia, Livonia and Gurland were origin- 
ally Low German ; and though Hig:h 
German is now exc^usiyely spoken, it 
has a strong Low German colouring.] 

II. GERMANY. I. 3. 

[North of a line from Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Colo2iiie or Bonn by Gdttingen 
and Wittenberg to Berlin, and thence 
to Eoenigsberg, the lan^age is Lojw 
German, except two little parts of 
Oldenburg and Schleswig. where Frie- 
sian prevails, and some parts of Pome- 
rania and East and West Prussia, where 
Oassubian, Polish and Lithuanian are 
spoken. This part of the Low German 
language is divided into Low Saxon 
and Low Prankish, and is generically 
called plattdutsk, and plattdeuteen 
(pla-td6i-tsh).] 

III. East Fbussia. I. 6. 

1. KGnigsberg, town (54n42, 
20tfd0). L 8. 

11 en moensh na'de tsbhee zEsns. 
12 on H^i dee-lta e*na dat ghood. 
16 dee soe'y a to Hoeco da. 18 VAA'dar, 
oek He*ba* ghazy'ndight*ver dii. 22 
bri'qat dat be'ste kleed HarvoBT, on 
doot em dat an, on gheeft em 
ee*nan fi*qarr6if an zii na Hand, on 
shoo'o an zii'na foeoe'te. 28 een 



ghamE'stet kalf. 24 den dis*ar miin 
ZEBU bhxr doot, on s^i ces ghafn'nda 
bho'rda. 26 aa'bhar dee oe-utar zeeo 
bhsr opp dem foG'lda. on als u€\ naa-a 
tom Huu*za kssm HosTta Hei dat 

fhazEqa on dan r^i'ghan. 27 diin 
roo'dar. 29 dat obk med mii*nan 
fri'ndan frceoB'likh bhsE'ra. 31 miin 
ZEBU, dun best a-latiit hi mil. 

IV. West Prussia. I. 12. 

2. Dantztfft town (54 n 22, 
18 e 39). 1. 14. 

11 dAA bhsr niAAl 'n man d^i 
Had tbh^i zEsns. 12 on H^i dee*lda 
e-na ziin gh&ud. 16 de shbhiin t&u 
Hee'da. 18 vAA'dar, ek Hebh shbhAAr 
zi ndikht veer dii. 22 haaM ju dat 
be'sta kleed on trekd-om dat an, 
on ghEsbht-om ecn'n riqk an zii*na 
Hand on shfru up de feet. 23 ee-n 
ma'stka'lbh. 24 den dis miin zeeu 
bhEBr doo'dikh, on h^ es nuu bhedar- 
fu'qa. 26 AA-bhersht ziin e*ldstar 
ZEEU bhnr up det feld, on as H^i 
nsB'^har keem an-t huus dAA Heerd 
H^i si-qa ook da'ntsa. 27 diin broo 'dar. 
29 dat ek kun lo'stikh ziin med mii'na 
frind. 31 miin zeeu, duu best emarsh 
hi mii. 

V. POMEBANIA. I. 20. 

3. Gh'fjpswoudf in German 
Orei/twald, town (64»6, 13«21). 1.21. 
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11 en minah Haar tbhee zosaau. 
[deflcribed umlaut of (aa), between 
(BB^ and {(E(b), opener than the first, 
anller than tne second; it may be 
only (eh), it may be (eh) ; it is 
meet probably one of the three 
^(B, ah, eh).] 12 un ho dee-Ida en 
oat ghoot. 16 de zbhiin too Hoeoe'den. 
18 ra'dar, ik Hef sv ndikht veer dii. 

22 briqt dat be-sto kleet Her im doot 
em dat an, nn ghevt em ee'nan fi'qer- 
ri-qk an zii-na nant un shoo up zii'ne 
foeoei 23 en ma'stka-lf. 24 den dees 
min zcEosn bhas doot, nn is fn-nan 
bhoT'n. 2d de oe'lsta zcEcsn (ECE'Yarst 
bhas np-'n feld un as ho dikht an-t 
Huus kam, Htiarda ne dat si'qan un 
da'nsen. 27 diin brooder. 29 dat ik 
mit mii-na fry*n'n lu'ftikh bhiir. 81 
miin zcEosn, dun byst ymar hi mii. 

4. Rugen, island (54 n 30, 
12 $ 30). I. 25. 

11 en minsh HEr tbhee zcecens. 
12 un He deelt en dat ghood. 16 de 
zoecB'ffhan to Hceoe-den. 18 Ta-dar, 
ik HBD syndight veer dii. 22 briqt 
dat be'sta kleed Her un trekt am dat 
an, un ghebht am eenan fi-qarree'p 
an zii'na Hand un shAA an zii-na foet. 

23 en u'tmE'st kalf. 24 den di'sar 
min zoecen bhAAs dood, un is fu*ndan 
bho'rdan. 26 oeoe-bhar da oeldsta 
zoecen bhAAS in 'n feld, un as ho dikht 
an d't HUUS ksEm Hyrt na dat zi*qan 
un da-ntsan. 27 diin brooTar. 29 dat 
ik mit mii'na fry-n'n kyn froece'likh 
zin. 81 min zoecen, dun hist a'ltiid hi 
mii. 

VI. BRAirsEirBusa. I. 28. 

5. Neumarhy district about 
Franlefurt on the Oder, town (62 » 21, 
14 32). I. 29. 

11 t-na'da -n minsh tbhee zas<En. 
12 un de ol dee-lta [spelled dheelte] 
dat ghdiot 16 de shbhim Hoeoe*'n. 18 
YAA'r, ik HEsbh synight veer dii. 22 
soekt dat be'sta kleed fcBcsr un trek-'t 
em an, un stcEoakt am 'n riq an ziin 
Hand, un ghcBCEbht am shfio foer ziin 
been. 23 'n gams-st't kabh. 24 
den di'sar miin zcbceu bhiir doot un 
HBB is bhe-dar fu'n'n. 26 Aa-bhar 
da OB'lsa zokeu bheer up -t feld, un 
a*s'r UAA Huu'za keem nyrt-'r dat 
ghazi-qa un ghada*ntBa. 27 diin brdo*r. 
29 dat 'k met miin fryn froeoe'likh 
ziin kyn. 31 miin z<B(Bn, doo bis 
a'ltiid oi mil. 



YII. Saxseit, in English 
Fbussiait Saxony. I. 33. 

i About Magdeburg; the kingdom 
dukedoms of Saxony are Upper 
Saxon.] 

6. AUmarhy district from 

Salzwedel, town (62 » 61, U ^ 9), to 
Stendal, town. ^62 » 36, 1 1 61). I. 84. 
11 een minsh Hat tbhee z<BaBn. 12 
un de YAA'dar ghBBf-t-am. 16 de 
sbhii-na to Hoeoe*ghan. 18 TAA-dar, 
ik Hef liii zoo smekht badrAA'ghan. 

22 breqt det best kleed, un trekt-at-am 
an, un ghEf em ee'nan fiqarri-q an 
zii'ne Hand un shoo'a an zii'ne voeoeta. 

23 een gamsst kalf. 24 dys miin 
z(E<En bhas dod, un is bher lU'ndan. 

26 as da (Eoslst zasosn von-t feld rin 
kam un dat siqan un da-ntsan Hcsrt. 

27 ziin brAA'dar. 31 miin zkbcbu, dun 
hist a'ltiid hi mil. 

7. Meiiundorfy village, in en- 
virons of Magdeburg (62 « 9, 11 « 38). 
1.37. 

11 ei bhas en minsha de Ha*re 
tbhee z^i'ua. 12 un nd d^i'lda n ndar 
eer ziin ak. 16 de zbhiina Hoe'yan. 
18 TAA'dar, ik nar zynda dAAn Yor 
dik. 22 HAAlt mi dat be-sta kleed Ton 
'n bo 'dan un trekt am dat an, un 'n 
ri^ d&ut an zii*nan fiqar un sh&u'a an 
zii-na foe'yta. 23 en fetet kalf. 24 
den di sa miin kint bhas dood un ik 
He-ba am nuu fu'nan. 26 derbhii'la 
bhas da groe'tsta Ton da zoeoe'ua op 'n 
feld. as de nAA'a bi dat huus kam aun 
Hce-rta nd da muzii ka un dat ghazi'qe. 
27 dun br&udar. 29 dat ik imk 
ku'nda lustikh mAA'kan mit mii'na 
fryn. 31 miin kint, d&u hist ale tiid 
bi mik. 

8. Hohen Dodelehen, Tillage in 
environs of Magdeburg, see No. 7. 
I. 41. 

11 et bhAAr ulaaI en mensh, der 
Ha*ra tsbhee ju-^anz. 12 un H^i 
dH'lta under zee zii-nan Hoof. 16 da 
shbhii'na ta Hoe'yan. 18 vAA'dar, ik 
He-ba syna adAA'n vor dik. 22 soe'ykt 
dat be'sta kleet for nn trekt at am an 
un 'n riqk d&ut an ziina HE*na un 
sh&u'a an zii na foe'yta. 28 'n kalf 
dat ame'st is. 24 den di'sar mii-n zoo*na 
bhAAr doot, un Hei is afu'n*n. 26 der- 
bhii'la bhAAr da groetsta von de 
zceoB'na op'n fe'la, un als ndi di'khde 
an-t HUUS kaam dun Hoerte H^i da 
muzii'ka un dat ghada'ntsa. 27 diin 
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brin'dar. 29 dat ik mik Ha're ke-non 
lu'stikh niAA'koii xnit mii*n8 fri'iid- 
shap. 31 miin kint, duubist a'lotiit 
M mik eblie'st. - 

YIII. Mecelenbusg. 1.46. 

9. Nino Brand^nhurg^ town 
(53 fi 32, 13 16). 1.47. 

11 dAAT bhas mAAl eens en man, 
dee Hbaar tbhee sasoois. 12 nn da 
Ta'tor dee'lto en dat farmcsas'ghan. 
15 de sbbhiin to HoecB'dan. 18 va-tor, 
ik Hef mi fersynight gbee'ghan <tii. 
22 briqtden a'lerM'ston rok UBBrnn 
trekt em den an, nn stskt en nen riq 
an'n fi'qer nn gbEsbbt em sboo an 
zii'na fceoe'ta. 23 'n fe'tae kalf. 24 
bhiil difl miin z(B(En as dood bhas, nn 
Heisbherarfu'nan* 25 deoe-IstazcECBn 
(BCB'bhar bhas np 'n feld, nn as He 
AAA to Huua kam Hyrta He da mnzii'k 
nn dat da-ntsant. 27 diin broo'rar. 
29 dat ik mit miina fryn 'n mi Ins- 
tigh HO'lan kun. 31 mim zcssn, dun 
b^ a'lbhegh bi mii. 

10. Stevenhagen^ town. {bZn4\f 
12 « 53V 1.50. 

11 dor bhaa mal en man, d^i Har 
tbh6i zBEns. 12 nn H6i d^i'lta u-na 
i6i dat farmsK'ghan. 15 de zbbiin 
t&n Hoe'yran. 18 YAA'ra, ik Hebh 

S'ndight veer dii. 22 briqt dat be'sta 
Bed Hera-n un trekt am dat an nn 
ghebht em ^i-nan fi'qarri'q an zii*na 
Hand nn sb&n an zii na foe'yt. 23 en 
ma'stkalbh. 24 den dee'za min ZEsn 
bhas dood, nn is fa 'nan bho*r'n. 25 da 
oelsta zBEn E'bhar bhas up dan fe-l'n^ 
nn as H^i nEE-ghar an-t huus kam, 
Hjrt Hdi dat zi'qan nn da'ntsan. 27 
diin br&nra. 29 dat ik mit mii'na 
fryn'n frceoe'likh bhiir. 31 min zeee, 
dun byst t&u lee're [* every '] stun bi mii. 

IX. HoLSTEnr. I. 54. 

11. Friederichitadt^ town on 
the Eider (54 » 23, 9 « 4). I. 56. 

11 een minsh Har tbhee zo&oens. 12 
nn He dee*lda za dat ghuud. 15- de 
zbhiin to Hyy*an. 1 8 u'dar, ik nebh 

S'ndight vor dii 22 briqt dat be*sta 
eed narfcD'r, nn doot at am an, nn 
ghjBEbhd am en fi-qarri-q an ziin Hand, 
nn shoo an ziin loeoet. 23 en ma*st- 
kaly. 24 den di'sa miin zcDoen bheer 
dood, nn is fyn bho*r*n. 25 aa'bhar da 
OB'lsta zoeoen bheer op dat feld, nn as 
He neegh an-t huub keem, Hce'rda He 
dat zi'qan nn dat da*nzan. 27 diin 
broo-der. 29 dat ik mit miin irosn 



ir<BCD*li bheer. 31 miin sceoBn, dna 
bis ymar bi mii. 

12. Dithmanehy difitrict about 
MOdorf, town (54 » 6, 9 « 4). I. 69. 

11 en man nar tbhee zcsoms. 12 
nn de ol deel dat ghunt. 15 de zbhiin 
to Hceoe'dan. 18 vAA'dar, ik nef mi 
slekhtbadrAA'ghan ghee 'ghan dii 22 
briqt de be-sta a'ntoogh nn trekt em 
dan an. nn stekt am an riqk an'n fi-qar 
nn gheeyt am shoo an a foecot. 23 en 
ma'stkalf. 24 den min zokeii mir 
bheer dot, nn is bhe'dar fun. 25 aa'bhar 
da GB'lsta zGEECEn bheer to feld nn as m 
neegh bi-t huus keem, Hoer He dat 
si-q'n un dants'n. 27 diin broo'dar. 
29 dat ik mal mit miin fryn lu'stigh 
bheer. 31 min juq, dun byst a'ldaagh 
bi mu. 

X. SCHLESWIO. I. 62. 

0. LowGebmaxinSchleswig. 

I. 63. 

13. Angelen, district between 
the Schley river and Ftnuborg fiord 
(54 » 50, 9 tf 35). I. 65. 

11 en man Har tbhee ZEsns. 12 nn 
zoo dee'lar da oo'la ziin ghood. 16 
as swi-ndrii'var. 18 va'tor, ik Her 
flproo'ta syn bagAA'n voer dii 22 haaI 
oat be'sta von miin klee'dar foer siin- 
a*rma liiy [*body'], ^-Ina fi*qarri'^» 
f oer ziin heu nn mi shoo fcer nm 
fceoet. 23 en feis kalv. 24 nee bher 
dood, un is we'rdar fn*nan. 25 aa*ber 
da cB'lsta zEEn bher op dat feld ; un 
as He nun op de bheegh uaa huus in 
de neegh dat zi'qan un da'nzan to 
H<£<£'ran kreegh. 27 din broo'dar. 
29 nm mi mit min fryn frcece'likh 
zin to lAA'tan. 31 min zeeu, dun hist 
a'ltiid bi mii. 

h, Fbibsian m Schlsswig. 
I. 70. 

[In these Friesian dialects the short 
t is said by Winkler to be " nearly per- 
fect," by which he apparently means 
that it is pure (i), and not (i, e*, r, e), 
or other Dutch sounds of short i. 
These dialects seem also to have (dh), 
see note to specimen 14.] 

14. Bokingharde variety of tbe 
Moriwftr dialect, which is spoken 
in a district containing NiebiiU, town 
(54 fi 34, 8 « 49). I. 78. 

1 1 an mon H^i tbh^i'ar saa'ue. 12 
an He diild jam at ghcDd. I5da8bhin 
to jhoe-rdam [(joe'rdam) simply P]. 18 
tee-ta, ik Hebh me farsee-night in dee. 
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22 bre'jq da be*8t9 kluii'dho jhurt an 
tii-8 Ham oen ; d6a Ham an gbo'lre' jq 
fru'ar a f&i-qar an skor &n-ar a fe'jt. 

23 an fat kuu-lebh. 24 aa-bhar do 
H8'rd fon min bii'dha zaa-no bbas dyd, 
un as bbii'dbar fynan bbo'idan. 26 
6u'an da a-lsta saan bbas to fe'i'ldai 
an as ar ta-gbda [* tbongbt '1 to-a hjs 
k6um mrd ar at sin-qan [(sna-qan) ?] 
an do-nsin. 27 dan brdu-dhar. 29 dat 
ik ma min fry*na fne'rlik bbee'ze kyy. 
81 man saan, djj bast a*ltet b&i mee. 

[(kluu'dba, bu'dba, bbii'dbar, br6u*- 
dbar) are spelled by Winkler with M. 
as kluth0f Utke, wither, broutker, and 
nmilarly lithan to suffer, 9tke to eat, 
wethere wether, or kid, bleth blithe, 
tofrethe content, German sufriedm, bat 
lo^ only has a crossed "S, which he 
Bays is " a soft M as in l^lish, sound- 
ing almost as »" I have supposed that 
where he wrote thy he meant the same 
thing, that is, (dh), or to a Dutchman 
almost (z). .similarly in specimen 15.] 

15. Karr horde, district about 
iS^««fe«aiu;town(54fi44,8«66). LSI. 

11 en mon H^i tbh^i'ar see'na. 
12 an Hi dild jem dat ghoed. 15 de 
sbhin to ghii'tan. 18 tee*ta, ik nebh 
me farzeenieht jin dee. 22 briq dat 
best klee'dadhe jhurt an tii-t nam osn ; 
duu Ham en go'lriq au*ar a fe-qar an 
skur &u'or a fe'jt 23 en fat kuulebh. 

24 fru'dr da ne-ra fon min bii'dha see'na 
bhas dud, an nee es bbii'dbar fy-nani 
bho'rdan. 25 aa*bha da a'lsto sen 
bhas to fe'j'ldha, an as ar ta-ghda 
[* thought'! to-d Hys kdum nird ar ^t 
siu'qan [(snu-qan) P] an do'nsin. 27 
dan or6u'ahar. 29 dat ik me min fry*na 
ircB'i'lik bhee'ze kyy. 31 man sen, dyy 
best a-ltid b&i mee. [See npte to speci- 
men 14.] 

16. Oosharder dialect about 
Sattttedtf Bredttedt and Sutumf town 
(54 M 28, 9 « 3). I. 84. 

11 dm bher en me-nshe, dii H^i 
tbhen sens. 12 un di faa dor dfa'led dat 

ghoed u'uar Ha*man. 15 bhur sbhii'n- 
crdar. 18 faa*dar, ik Hee semdighet, 
for dii. 22 bri'qet dat best klee dadhe 
/hu'rta un tii-t nam oen, un stee*^hat 
Ham en gho'liiq am a f ii'oar un tii-et 
Ham shyy-ra oen. 23 en faaht ktialf. 
24 den man sen bhar d6ad, un ik H^i 
Bam we'dar fynan. 25 di a-lsta sen 
bher toe fee'la; es ui nyy toe nys ghiiq 
Hiirt ui al fon f ii*ransj/ all £rom far'] 
dat siu'oan [(shu-qan) r] un dat spe-lin 
['play 'J. 27 dan broo'dar. 29 dat 



ik miin fryna bebheTti kyy. 31 man 
Ui'bha JU'qa, dyy best rmar bai mii. 

17. Amrumj island (54 n 38, 
8 #20). 1.89. 

11 an maan Bed t&u soens. 12 an 
Hii diald jha [thiB (jh) is doubtful] at 

Shud. 15 a sbhin to Hoe'rdin. 18 atj 
I Haa za'uaght jin j6\l 22 briq nam 
a best kltiadar an tjii-m-s Ham un, an 
duu-m Ham an fa'qarriq iiu*8r a nun 
an skur &u'ar a fet. 23 an feet ktia-lebh. 
24 fru'ar dasnii-r man soen bh^ar d(iad, 
an Hii as bbe'dar fv'ndhan [* softened 
EngUsh thy nearly like th or zh and 1$,' 
here written, ' sounds generallv as df 
or d^'*'\ bhu*rdan. 25 man di eelst soen 
bh6ar &U'ar f ial, an ys ni bhat n6i-ar 
to-d Hys kaam an nird at s(o*qen 
[(sho-qan) P] an daa-nsin. 27 aan 
Dru'dar. 29 dat ik mii mee min 
fri'ndar Hoe*^hi kyd. 31 man soen, 
dyy best a-ltiid hi mii. 

18. 8^Hy island {54fi54ySe2l). 
L94. 

11 en man ned t&u drsB'qar Pser- 
yantB,' ladsl. 12 en de f AA'dhar oii'lat 
jam diit gua. 15 de sbhiin toe JBi'tan. 
18 f AA'dhar! ik haa zcndhikht 
toeoe'ghan juu. 22 briq dit bsBst 
klfia& JAArt, en tii at Hoem oen ; en 
doeoe Hoem an f i*qarriq oen sin Hundh, 
en skuur 6ur sin fet. 23 en fat kdalet. 

24 for desji'ram min drssq bh^ar dtfad, 
an es bhe dhar fyndhan uu'dhan. 25 
man da falst drssq bhir yp mark, an ys 
Hii n^i bii-t nys kAAm jert nii ait 
8i6'qan [(shu'qan) P] an daanzin. 27 
diin bro'dhar. 29 dat ik mee miin 
fri'ujar nui jens frygha kjdh. 31 
miin drsBq, dyy best'a'itiid bi'mii. 

19. Helgoland, island (54 nil, 
7 # 53). I. 99. 

11 dlar bhiar lan'mAAl 'n man, dee 
Hud t&u JO'Qon. 12 en dAA deelt de 
col man jam det ghood. 15 de sbhiin to 
HO'dam. 18. fAAr! ik haa syn deen. 

22 briqt da bast kloor ddat, an tiid 
Ham det un, an dood nem 'n riq om 
siin fi'qar, an skuu o'yar siin futan. 

23 'n fat ka'layken. 24 den miin zoen 
Hat dtSad bheen, an es bher fin bhum. 

25 oovar de oldst soen bhiar un-t feld, 
en as nee n^i bii de jhyys [sounds 
at present like (niis), accoroing to 
Winkler] kim niard ne det si*qan on 
spri'qan. 27 diin brur. 29 dat ik met 
miin fren ferghnoght bhees kiid. 31 
miin lif joq, dee Has al*a tii'dan hi mii 
bheen. 

88 
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XI. Tebbitoby of the fees 

GETIEB OF LUBBBCK, HaXBUSG AlTD 

Beemen. I. 103. 

20. SeMuiup, Tillage near 

Zibeek (63 ft 52, 10 e 61). I. 104. 
[To senre in place of a Lubeei upecimen, 
which Winluer could not obtain] 

11 een minsh nar tbhee zcens. 12 
on HO dee Ida dat ghoodn'nar eer. 16 de 
Bbhiin Hosce-dan. 18 vAA'dar, ik hoy 
lyn dAAn foer dii. 22 HAAlt mi dat 
bc'sta kleed Heruu't, on tee -t em an, 
un doot am een riq an zin Hand un 
ahoo an siin feet. 23 een ma-stkalf. 
24 den bhat min zcen is bhas dood, nn 
IB bhe-dar fnn. 26 da OB'lsto zcbd 
CBOS'Tara bhas in -t feld, nn as He 
nee'ghar an -t HnoB keem Hoer ne dat 
li-qan un da'nsan. 27 din broo'dar. 
29 dat ik mii mit mii*na fryn shul 
lu'stikh HO'lan. 31 min zcen, dnu 
byst a'ltiid bi mii. 

21. Eamburg^ town (53 it 33, 
10 « 0). . I 109. 

11 een minsh Har tbhee zoecsna. 
12 un nee dee Ida dat ghood maq jrym. 
16 de sbhiin to HCBGB'dan. 18 VAA'dar, 
ik Hey zyndight voer dii. 22 briqt 
dat besta kleed Herat un trekt at am 
an, un ghevt am ee*nan-fi-qamq an 
lU'na Hand un shoeoB an zii*na foeort. 
23 een ma-sted kalf. 24 den dyaa 
miin zcBosn bhas dood, un nee is bhe'dar 
hin. 26 AA'bars ziin ce-lsta zoecen 
bhas up -n feld, un as ne dat huub 
noece ghar koem daa HOBTda dat zi'oan 
un dat da-ntsan. 27 diin broo'dar. 
29 up dat ik mit mii'na fry'nden 
lu^stigh bhee*zan kjn. 31 miin zcBcen, 
duu byst jy mars bi miL 

22. Bremen^ town (53 n 5, 
8 #48). 1.117. 

11 dxAT bhas en minsh de nar tbhee 
xu'qans. 12 un ne deelada dat ^hood 
vnar jem. 16 dat ne dAAr de sbhiina 
HGBOB'dan shol. 18 vAA'dar, ik nebh 
lunight ghsB-ghan dii. 22 haaU mi 
dat M sto kleed nerau't un teet id am 
an, un stsskt am ee nan riq an zii-na 
Hand un trekt am shoo an. 23 en 
mee'sted kalbh. 24 den min z<B<En 
[for (as J see spec. 3, v. 11 ; here how- 
ever it is said to be *' a middle sound 
between 09 and ae or b and d German, 
and that it sounds at Bremen yery 
nearly as ae or d," that is (be) ; this 
woula favour the supposition that the 
sounds were nearer (en) or (ah),] bhas 



dood, un is nuu bhe-dar fu*nan. 25 
AA.'yar da o'lsta zausn bhas up dam 
fe'la, un as He duun bi Huu'sa keem 
hoeoBTdda nee dat zi'aandd un da*nt- 
sanda. 27 diin broo'dar. 29 dat ik 
msnl ['once'] mit miinan framdan 
ferghnceoB'ght ziin shul. 81 miin kind, 
du t>yyst lymor bi mii. 

XII. HaNOYEE, BEUESWICEy 
SOHAUMBXTEO, OlDENBUBO. I. 

122. 

23. Deuter, district (52 n 16, 
9 $ 28). 1. 124. [A remnant of the old 
Hanoyerian speech of the Calembeig 
species.] 

He mi'usha naTa tbh6i ju-qana. 
12 nn Hei ddi'la u-nar z^i dat a-rfd^il. 

16 da sbhii-na ta HOB'yan. 18 yAA-oatr, 
ek HC'ya zynighat yoer jyk. 22 
bri'qat dat ghla'desta kleed, un trek 
at cem an, un ghee-yet an riq an zii-na 
Hand un shau-a an zii*n fceVta. 23 
dat fet amAA'keta kalf. 24 den dy*89 
miin zoon bhas doat, un H^i is afu-nan. 
26 ziin OB'lsta zoon aa'bar bhas up en 
le'la, un as H^i in da UBB-ghda ziii&aa 
Huuzas kam H<B<B*ra uki spee*l 
['playing'] un dans. 27 Jua brfeor. 
29 dat ek mit mii nan frynan lu'sti^ 
bhcBoe-ra. 31 miin 16i-bha kind, dam 
bist jy mar b^i mek. 

[Some additional words are given 
compared with (German, on account of 
their vowel fractures.] 12 gOitaim 
guUm. \ 4 varteart verzehrt, lian ieidm, 

17 veala toiele. 19 bhiart ioird. 27 
bh^ar wtsder. 29 zy'a sitke. 32 g&or 

24. Oldendorf'Htmmelpforten 
village (63 n 36, 9 « 13). I. 137. 

1 1 dA bhcor ins en minsh, de'i Har 
tbhe'i zoeoBus. 12 un ue'j deel jym 
dat ghood. 16 de'j sbhin to HCd<B*dian. 

18 VAA'r, ik Hef zv-ndight je'j-ghana 
f 00. 22 briqt dat oe-sta tygh Her urn 
trekt am dat an, un gheeft am on 
fi'qarriq an da Hand un shoo an de 
foBt. 23 en me'ihst kalf. 24 den 
dyse juq bhoer dood, un is bhe-dar 
fu-n'n [32 fy-n'n]. 26 .bhii'ldars bhasr 
da OB'lsta zoeoen op'n fe-Pn, un as ne']' 
bi Huus koem Hoer Hee'j dat zi qan un 
dantsan. 27 Jon broo-dar. 29 dit ik 
mit mii'nan fryn'n farffhn<B<B'^hft 
bhoBosr. 31 min zoeoen, duu oys a-ltuds 
bi mii 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with German.] 12 sbb «a^^#. 14 f^q 
Jing, 16 nyms nismtmd, 19 mee'jr 
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bhe'jrt m$hr fourth. 20 see'je^h «rA, 
ym fiiii. 26 e*jnen mimm, frcBgu /ru^. 
29 lyy «t«A, OBOB'bhertreo'an iibertrttm, 

26. ^Z^ne^, village (5dnd6y 
9 « 27). 1. 140. 

11 en TAA'dor Har tbhee zcbcrdb. 
12 on de VAA'dar deel jym dat ghood. 
16 de sbllin to Hoece'dan. 18 TAA'dar, 
ik HBsbh a-nrekht dAAn Yoer dii. 22 
briqt dat best kleed Horuu-t un tee -t 
em an, un ghebht em an f i qarriq an zin 
Hand nn shoo an zin foecet. 23 an 
ms'st't kalbh. 24 den min zoBcsn 
bhcer dood, un is bhe-lar fund'n. 25 
AA*bher da oB'lsta zoBotn bhoer op -*m 
feld, un as He ncecB'ghar uaa hus Koem 
Hoer He dat zi*qen un da'nsan. 27 din 
Inpo'dar. 29 dat ik mit mii'u'n hynd'n 
fafghnoMB'ght bhsEU kun. 31 min 
scBcsn, duu bTst jy'mar bi mil. 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with Gennan.] 12 ghosoe-darn guUm, 
18 ffhyq ging, nindoecBT hindureh. 19 
ik Dyn ich bin, 26 frcegh fhig, 
29 dun bheeet du umitettj (B(B-bhe- 
gAAn ubergangm. 32 gh'oodas moo'ds 
guUi muih$a. 

26. lUehtenflethf Tillage be- 
tween Bremen and Bremerhaven 
(53 n 32, 8 tf 84). 1.143. [The 
gpeechis Friso-Saxon.] 

11 en minsk Har tbhee soB<B*ndn. 12 
un nee dee'lda jam dat ghood. 15 da 
scMB'ghan to HOBCB-an. 18 vAA-dar, ik 
Hef lu'ndight for dii. 22 briqt dat 
be*st» ty^ Her un trek-t em an, un 
ghevt am an fi'qarriq an ziin Hand un 
shoo an ziin foece-ta. 23 en mee-st'd 
kalf. 24 den di'sa, min zoMen bheer 
dod, un iz bhe-dar fu-ndan. 25 dao'lste 
aoMBu AA'var bher op-n fe*lda, un as 
He BAA Hus keem Hcece-rda nee dat 
■i'qan un dat da-ntsan. 27 diin broo-ar. 
29 dat ik mit miina fm-nda lu-stigh 
bher. 31 min scbcbu, du hist a-ltiid 
bimii. 

[Additional illustrations compared 

wnh German.] 12 zbb tagte, 14 fuq 

Jktg. 16 Huq king. 16 buk batsch, 

nums niimand. 29 zyy #teA, aa'TW- 

toBB*«n ubertretm» 

a. LowGiijuiAK m OLDEirBUBe. 
1. 146. 

27. Eektoarden, village be- 
tween Jahde riyer (63 n 26, 8 # 12) 
and Weser river. I. 147. 

11 eenmal ins ['once,' Dutch mm, 
a repetition] bheer d'r een man, de 



Har tbhee zaioms. 12 un nee dee-Ida bt 
dat ghood. 16 da sbhii'n'n to Hoece'an. 



16 TAA'dar, ik nebh ghroo'ta zyn 
dAAn ffhee'ghan dii. 22 HAAlt oat 
be'sta Ueed Her un teed am-t an un 



stskt am 'n nqk an 'n fi*qar un shoo 
CB<B'Tar ziin foeoet. 23 'n good fet 
kalbh. 24 den di sa miin z(B(sn bheer 
dood, un is fu*n'n bhoo'ran. 26 AA-bhar 
da os'lsta zsosn bheer up-t land, un as 
He dikht bi-t huus keem nos'rda ne 
dat ziqan un spri-qen. 27 diin broor. 
29 dat ik mit miin froBn'n far- 
ghnoeoB'eht bhBB'zan kun. 31 nuin 
zcBOBn, auu byst joo a'ltiid bi miL 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with German.] 14gfauqk^'M^. 16Duuk 
baueh, nymms nisnuuuL 17 zbb tagU, 
20 zeegh tah, 29 zyy nsh, noo'mkh 
noeh nichU 

28. Jever^ town and district 

(63 ff 86, 7 64). I. 160. 

11 t-bheer mal ins ['once,' Dutch 
tens] een minsk, dee nar tbhee zaana. 
12 un da yAA'dar dee dat. 16 ziin 
sbhiin to bhaa-ran. 18 yAA'dar, ik 
Hef u'nrekht dAAn tee'ghan dii. 22 
briqt up da stee Her de be'sta klee'dazii 
un trekt ym dee an un gheeft ym ee'nan 
riq ym ziin yi*qar un gheeft ym shoo 
oeoB'bhar ziin fcBcet 23 'n let kalf. 
24 den di'san zcbceu bheer doot, un Hee 
is bheer fu'ndan. 26 da olsta zcEotn 
bheer uj^ dan a'kar, un as ho keem un 
diUit bii-t HUUS bheer doo Hoeoe're 
' nee lystikh [^ merrily '] zi*qan un 
la*rman«nmakmg a noiM'] yan da 
zelshup [* from the company,^ German 
geielitchafi], 27 diin oroecB'ar. 29 
dat ik mit nuin goo'da fryn lystikh 
bhee-zan kyn. 31 miin juq, duu byst 
ymar bi mii. 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with Garman.J 13 't- dyyrda «f 
dauerUy de bhu'do Mielt die weite welt, 
14 fuq/M^. 16 gyqk gmg. 24 'n 

fhroo'ta mAA'ltiit eine groue mahUeit, 
6 froogh.^*«^. 27 zbb tagie, 

29. JRaatede, village (63 n 14, 
8 #11). 1.163. 

11 en minsh nar tbhee zoBoens. 13 
un He dee- Ida Br dat ghood. 16 da 
sbhiin to HOMB'an. 18 yAA'dar, ik nef 
zynda dAAn yor dii. 22 HAAlt dat 
be'sta kleed Her un tee-t am an, un 
stnkt -'m 'n riq an-a Hand, un shoo 
AA'yar ziin foeoet. 23 'n msst kalf. 
24 den di'sa miin zosoen bheer doot, 
un is bhe-dar fu'nan bhu m. 26 aa bhar 
de o'lsto zflMBB bheer up-t feld, ub aa 
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He dikht bii't huua keem Hce'rda ho 
dat zi-qan un dat da-ntsan. 27 diin 
broor. 29 dat ik mit miin fru-na 
farghnoecB'ght bhee-zan kun. 31 miin 
xoeoen., duu byst a*ltiid bi miL 

[Additional illustrationfl compared 
with German.] 13 Herdceoe-r hindureh. 
17 ZEE sagU. 26 to bodyyon t» 
hedmtm. [N.B. Final r scarcely heani ; 
dy /, soft r confused, so that wedder 
sounds nearly wtdde, wedda, tcerre, 
werrOf welle, wella^ in Winkler's spell- 
ing-] 

h, FjoEsiAir ur OLDENBirsa. 

I. 155. 

30. SagelUrland, district about 
Frieaoythe, town {63iil, 7*51). I. 158. 
[The inhabitants are genuine Friesians 
in descent, language, dress, and cns- 
tonuL] 

11 dEET bhas ins en mAA^'nska un 
dii Hii'dd tbhee'n suu-ne. 12 doo dEB*- 
lede di oo'lde mon it nim too un rAA't 
Him bhet Him too'kssm. 15 uum de 
sbhiine to bhAA'-rjen. 18 bAA-be, 
P father'] ik HE-be se'ndighed raun 
oil. 22 HAA'lo mi ins P once '] gh&u 
[* quickly'] do be-ste kloo-dera niir, 
nn luu'ket Him do oon, nii'mat ook an 
riq med, un dwoot [* do,' put] Him dii 
oon ziin Hoo'nda nn rssk nmi skoo'd 
oon-afee-ta. 23 en ma-stad koolv. 24 
dsn dis zuun fon mil bhas foor uus zoo 

fhood as dood, un nun HE'ba bhi Him 
hiir fuu-ndan. 25 too bhii'lan bhas 
di oo'lsta suun op-t feeld too a-rb^i- 
djsn [< work '] ; man doo nii-s i^eunds 
[almost spoken ifwend^ says Winkler, 
*in the evening/ old Friesic wnd\ fon-t 
feeld e-ter [* after'] huus bh6i [* away '] 
|iq Haa'rada nil det shu'qan un det 




ifriy 

bhsE'ze kuu'dana. 

beeLrd'n, [liie {^) scarcely heard] duu 
best a'ltiia bi mu. 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with (rerman.] 12 do bee' dm beiden. 
13 frAA'md^tfm^, jeeld geld^ to lliajea 
zh lebetu 14 lii'da leiden^ niks neen 
niehtt kein, broo'd brodt, 15 dwoo 
ihuHj bhel bhiil Him ook in ziin tjonst 
nii'ma P wer unll ihnaueh in teinen dien$t 
fishmen, buur bauer, SAA''nta 8andts. 
16 je^rdan jT^m. 17 nii bito-ghto zi'k 
er bedaehte tieh, kwAAd tagte [English 
quoth\ fuu'la viele, stee-ru6 dardm^ 
H^eud Hii'de ffehabt hatte, 18 blii*u6 
bUibm, kwee'de tagm, 20 bloo'kad 



aebliekt, 21 Ijyyda leuU. 26 to 
bitjyy'dan nu bedtutm. 29 sifikh «teA, 
HAA^n Ui't^a buk keinm kleinen boek 
[English little^ (li'tik) in other posi- 
tions]. 

31. Wangeroog^ or in North 
Friesian Wrangeroog^ island (53 ft 47, 
7 e 52). I. 171. 

1 1 oar is &inmoo*l sn shee'l [' churl,* 




E< money,' geld^ un ghood fonoo*m 
Dutch van elkander, from each other, 
apart] u'nar da b^idh, un ro't oon dan 
juqst siin d6il, saa fel as mm too 
k&um. 15 um da sbhim too waa'riin. 
18 bab! ['father,' (maam) 'mother'] ik 
HEb synikht jen dii. 22 naa'liit jrmn 
mii ins Ponce'] ki-tiigh [* quickly'] 
da best kloo'*d8r hooM ['hitner'] un 
tjoot Him da oon ; r^i'kat Him uk sn 
nq oon siin nfiiun un nii skoo'r [' new 
shoes '] oon siin foot. 23 En fat kalf. 
24 umd«*t din fent fon mii sa ehood as 
doo'd bheer, un nuu HE-bat bhi Him 
bhii'dar fuunan. 25 u'nerstu'skan 
bheer dan mon siin alst fent up-t felt 
bhi'siin, to aTb^i-dan. man daa m 
ii'vans ['in the evening'] naa huus 
ghiiq un thikht bii ki-miin bheer daa 
Heerd nii d&it sh6*qan un d&it do-nsan. 
27 diin broo'r. 29 d&it ik un miin 
fryn uus &i*nmool fr&u kuu-nan. 3 1 miin 
liiuaf beei m, duu bsst ja a*ltiid bi mii. 
\th is both (th) and (dh) ; (dh) is 
assigned in (b6idh, kwi-dhiin, liidh, 
up stii'dhi, siin lee'dhiigh), in German 
beide, spreehm^ leiden, zur ttelldy sein 
kbiag; in (tiukht, thioo'iistan} Ger- 
man dieht^ dienttkneehtenf it is not 
assigned, but it is stated that no rule 
can be given for the different use of 
(th) and (dh); (sh, tj, di) are conjec- 
tures for 8f, ^', dj\ Wmkler in his 
notes writes in v. 11, sfeel scheht, but 
an East Friesian lady would not hear 
of (sh, tsh) for her ^\ t^\ which are 
nearly (sj, tsj), see notes on specimen 
87*; the pluial in, « is remarkable, 
as (huu'SU, skyy'pu) Grerman hduter, 
tehifer. The wnole dialect is remark- 
able.] 

XIII. EastFeieslakd. 1. 182« 

[East Friesian consists at present of 
Low German, Friso-saxon (chiefly), and 
Old Friesian (as a trace). In Emden 
and near it Hollandish nas also influ- 
enced the speech.] 
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32. EBmSy town (53 n 39, 
7*36J. L 187. 

11 n mioBk nar tbhee zbbdb. 12 
on He dee'ld Hsr-t ghood. Id de 
sbhiin to bhAAidan. 1 8 YAA-dw, ik HBb 
zy-ndight yxbt dii. 22 briqt-t best 
ueed Her on doot Hym-t an, un ghssft 
Hym *n fi'qsrriq an ziin Hand un shoo 
an zijn f (soet. 23 'n ms'st't kalf . 24 
den dis miin zsEn bheer dood, nn is 
bheer fa'nd'n bhu'rd*n. 26 man de 
olst zssn bheer np^t land, un as He naa 
bii-t Hnus kweem Roer He dat ghazi-q 
[^singing'] un-d lii'ghdants ['-conntry 
aanoe'J. 27 diin broscer. 29 dat-'k 
mit nuin frr'nd'n lysti^h bheer. 31 
miin zssn, dan bist a*ltiid bi mii. 

33. Ne»s$y village, near Nbr^ 
den, town (53 n 36, 7 « 12). L 190. 

11 en minsk Bar tbhee zcsoms. 13 
nn de vAA-der deeld HGB(Er dat ghood. 
15 to sbhiin bhAA'ren. 18 TAA'der, 
ik neb zy-nighd Tcscsr dii. 22 briqt 
dat best stjk klee'er Heer nn doo-t 
Hjm-t an, nn ghssft nym 'n fi-qerriq 
an ziin Hand nn shoo an znn foo*ten. 
23 'n mesd [mestPI kalf. 24 den dis 
miin z(B(En oheer aood, nn is bhee'er 
fu*n*n. 25 man de o-lste zcbcbh bheer 
up-t feld, nn as He dikht bii-t huus 
koheem, nacsr ho dat zi'q'n nn 
spri'q'n. 27 diin brceoer. 29 dat ik 
mit miin iryn lysti^h bheer. 31 miin 
z(Eam, dun oest a4tiid bi mil, 

34. Nordm^ town (53 n 36, 
7 e 12). 1. 192. 

11 en minsk Bar tbhee ztBOsns. 12 
nn He rardee-lte dat ghood n'ner Hcer. 
15 de sbhiin to H(Bce*oen. 18 vAA'der, 
ik Hef zyndight Toer dii. 22 HAAlt 
dat be-ste kleed Her nn trekt som dat 
an, nn ghEsft nnm 'n fi'qarriq an ziin 
Hand nn shoo an ziin foo-ten. 23 'n 
f et kalf. 24 den dis miin zcBOcn bhas 
dood, nn is bhssr fa*nen. 25 AA'ber 
da o'Iste zcEosn bhas up-t feld, nn as Ht 
dikht bi buus keem, Boeoer Be dat zi'qen 
un da'uzan. 27 dun broecer. 29 dat 
ik mit miin fryn lystigh bhBB*zon kun. 
31 miin zcscsn, dun byst a'ltiid bi mii. 

35. Nordemei^ iidand (53 n 43, 
7 e 11). L 195. 

11 en minsk Ba' tbhiii zosns. 12 
nn BGB'i deel Ho&'a dat ghood. 15 de 
sbhii-nen to Hoeoe'den. 18 TAA'da, 
ik neb zyn diun voe dii. 22 briqt dat 
m6i8t ['most beautiful,' Dutch mooUte] 
kleed H^a un doot Hum 't an un ghssft 
uum 'n riq urn ziin fi*qa un snoo^en 



um ziin foo'ten. 23 'n fet kalf. 24 
din di sa miin zoan bhas dood, nn Hce'i 
is bh^ea*fu*nen. 25 AA'bherst doB'i olst 
zyn bhas up-t feld, un as Hoe'i n&u bii-t 
HUUS kbheem, Hce'a Hoe'i dat zi'qan un 
spri-qan. 27 dii broB'a. 29 dat ik mit 
miin frynan mu*nta bheea. 31 miin 
zoen, dun byst a-ltiid bi mii. 

[Additional illustrations compared 
irith German.] 12 z&i tagte, paat 
part, tfteiL 16 Boe'i varayy'a zyk er 
vermiethete aieh. 17 ik vegfitu' ieh ver- 
gthe, 20 Hoe'i mook zyk up ^r maehu 
tick auf, [" The r final is pronounced 
indistinctly or not at all; if unaccented 
$ precedes it, er sounds almost as a, 
vadar as vada. The r is a stumbling- 
block for all Friesians and all Saxons 
that live near the coast'* This final r 
has therefore been omitted throughout 
this transcript.] 

36. JBorkum, island (53 n 44, 
6^52). L 201. [TMs dialect is nearer 
Groningenish than East Friesian.] 

11 'n see'kar mi'uska Bar tw^i 
zceoens. 1 2 on Ba'i d6i Ida Boer-t gh6ut. 
1 5 de swii'nan ta WAA'ren. 1 8 y AA*der , 
ik Beb zGB'udight tee'ghen dii. 22 
breqt-'t be'ste kl6id seer on trekt 
Hom-t an on gheeft Bom 'n riq an ziin 
Band un skh6n an de fdu-ten. 23 't- 
me-ste kalf. 24 want miin zoeoen was 
dood, on is Ba'i weer fo-nden. 25 on 
ziin o'lste zcecen was op-t feld, on as 
Ba'i kbham, on-t buus naa*derda, 
BcecB'rda Bel-t zi'qen on da*nzan. 
27 j6u broo'ir. 29 dat ik mii met miin 
frunden yenuAA'ken kon. 31 kind, 
dan bist a*ltiid bi mii. 

[«The letter o in the words on, 
jongtte, honger, homy etc., is very ob- 
scure, almost exactly like High G^man 
M in undy hunger^ etc.,"^ and hence 'u 
here given as (o). "The to is the 
usual FHesian and English to." I 
have hitherto used the German and 
Dutch (bhi even for Friesian ; but in 
this example I have employed (w). Is 
ITinkler right here P I snail venture 
to use (bh). except when specially direct- 
ed not to do so. My Emden authority 
said (bh) distinctly, even in (kbham), 
not (kwam, kioam). See notes to speci- 
men 87*.] 

37. I^mden, town (53 n 22, 
7 e 12). I. 205. 

[A lady, who is a native of Emden, 
kindly read over this version to me, 
and I give her pronunciation as well as 
I can remember, which is not very 
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diBtincily, as there was not time to 
write anything from dictation. She 
found fault with some of the phrases, 
and supposed the writer to haye been a 
German. I haye followed her changes.] 
11 dor bhas eens 'n minsk, de Har 
[the (r) effbctiye, but almost TrJI tbhee 
Eoeoens. 12 un da yAA*'r aee-lde do 
b6u'dal [distinctly, not merelj 'nearlj' 
as Winluer says] u'uar da b&i'don [dis- 
tinctly (&i), not (6i)]. 15 tu sbhii'ua 
bhAA'ren. 18 yAA'*r, ik bin 'n free*sl'k 
ghrtfu'te su'ndor tee'ffhan dii. 22 aee 
su'lon up-a stee-t oest pak klee*'r 
bre-qan un la su'lan zii zcecen dat 
a-ntre-kan, un Hum 6uk 'n eo*rn riq 
an-d Hand stee*kan un lU'lan Hum 
sh6o'u an siin f6u*tan d6un. 23 'n fet 
kalf . 24 umda't ziin ju<} tn do doo'dan 
al Hoert nar, un bhas tu fi'udan ko*man. 
26 man da o'lsta zGecen bhas up-t feld 
bhest. as ho nuu dikht bi huus Kbham, 
doo yama-m Ha al fon fcran-t zi*qan un 
spoeoB'lan un da*nson. 27 jun broeoer. 
29 dat ik mit mii'ua kla*ntan mil dar 
bhat bii yanuAA'kan kun. 3 1 miin juq, 
duu bist JAA a'ltii*dan bi mii. 

38. Zmt, town (5Sn 13, 7^27). 
1. 212. [My Emden authority said the . 
writer of this was a natiye personally 
known to her, and the yersion good.] 

11 dar bhas ins 'n man d^j Bar 
tbhff'j soecens. 12 un de o'la d^e'j-lda 
dat ghsidud [rsi^u) one tetraphthong, 
in rapid spealdi^ sounds as (i6u)] 
u'uda Hoecer. 16 da sbhii'ua to hob idan. 
18 yAA'dar, ik neb mi an cUi yar- 
syndight. 22 breqt da be'sta klM'j'ra 
Koer un trekt za Hum an, un steekt Hum 
'n ri'qa up da fi-qar un trekt Hum 
shEi6u um da fxi6u*tan. 23 'n me*st- 
kalf. 24 den kikt, disa miin zoecen 
bhas dood, un uee^j is bheer fu'uan. 

26 man da o-lsta zoecen bhas up't feld, 
un as H^tf*]' di'khta bii-t buus kbham, 
Hoece'rda H^ei dat zi'oan un spri'qen. 

27 diin brcB'ir. 29 dat Ql biaaI mit miin 
fiy-nda lystigh bhee-zan kun. 31 nuin 
Wj'ya zceoen, duu byst a'ltiid bi mii. 

L (^'j) ^ ^ ^^ sound, like Dutch 
M, approaching Dutch y\" I haye taken 
it as the London long a. ** The fracture 
diou (Bi6u) in the Dutch words good, to, 
hoven, tehOf foten, etc., as pronounced 
in Leer, is difficult to render. In 
Dutch letters eum would come nearest; 
the stress is on ok. In rapid speech 
the sound is nearly toti, jnu (i6u, j6u). 
The 01 (ce'i) souna in haiden, broir^ is 
nearest to Dutch mV] 



XIY. Westfalen, in English 
Westphalia. I. 216. 

39. Wittlage^ Tillage, near 
OMoiruek, town (62nl7, 8^3). I. 218. 
[Transitional from Friso-Saxon to 
Low-Saxon.J 

11 een mmsk Ha*ra tbhee zoeos'nans. 
12 un He dee'lda tu'san da bee*dan dat 
yarmyy'ghan. 16 dat Hee da sbhii-na 
uoB'da. 18 yAAT, ik ne-bha zy*nd» 
d&un yor dii. 22 HAA'lat dat os'sta 
kleid un tee*at at em an, un ghii*- 
bhat am en riq an de uand un snoo'a 
an zii'na foecB'to. 23 an mx'stat kalbh. 
24 den dy sa miin zoeoe'na bhas d&at, 
un is bhiir fu*nan. 26 aa-bhar da oe'lsta 
z(B<B*na bhas up den f^i'lda, un as ho 
ntfi'ghar an dat huus kbluun, HOSTda 
He si qan un spel [' play']. 27 dun 
broo'or. 29 di^ ik mii mit mii'ne 
firynda en yarghnoece'ghan mAA'kada. 
31 miin zoecs-na, dun bist a*la tiit bi 
mii. 

40. Vreden, town (52 n 3, 

6 « 49). L 221. 

11 dAAT bhas es 'n man, dee nad 
tbhee zcs-na. 12 un ne yaidee*lda 
U'uda H(ECBr->t yermjt'yghan. 16 da 
ya'rkan ta HCBoe'du. 18 yAA-dar, ik 
He-ba zynda dAAu te-ghan dii. 22 
HAA'lt 't be-sta kleed un trekt 't am 
an, stskt 'n riq an zii-na Hand un 
trekt em shoo an zii'ua yoeo9-ta. 28 
't me'stkall 24 den dyso ziE'ua bhas 
dood, un Hee is bheer yu'uan. 26 doo 
bhas da ce'lsta zcE'na in -t feld doo da 
noo kam im uaa an -t huus bhas, 
HBB'orda Hee da yioo'l [' yiolin '1 un-t 
da'usan. 27 diin broor. 29 dat ik 
met mirna froe*nda met ples^ar *n 
mAA'ltii'd kon HO'lan. 81 miinza'no, 
duu bist a'ltiid bi mii. 

[Additional illustrations oonmared 
with German.] 13 yns'amd frtrnd, 
yadsB* verthat, ds'ar durck, 14 yar- 
tB'a*rdfi«re«Ar^. 16koe*t8r[£ng.«0^/^]. 
18 uu ettch, 19 ik byn ieh bin, 20 
ghyqk^iM^, medlii'dign miileidigy em ta 
moB'ita [£ng. him to meet], ["(zcB'ua) 
is pronounced nearly as Dutch swiifie,** 
yariouslj with (a, cb, ^h), see (1292, 0^. 
"(n'y) IB (vermB'yehen) is between 
Dutch vermuggen and vermuigen'*'[ 

41. JfunstsTf town (51 n 57, 

7 e 37). I. 224. 

11 et bhas damuA'l en man, de 
Ha'da tbhee zcss'na. 12 un ne yar- 
dee'lda ziin yarmy)['ghan U'ndar de 
b6i*dan. 16 da sboii'na to scao'dan. 
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18 TAA*d»r, ik HBTa mi Torf^ilt ebii*- 
ghan dii. 22 nua men, fiiks [* quickly'] 
im HAA'lot den a-larbe-stan rok nn 
tre'kat en em an, stisB'ket em ee*nan 
riqk an de fi-qar nn ghi'Tat em shoo'e 
an do foMB'te. 23 on let kalv. 24 den 
dy'se miin zAAn bhaa d&ud, nn ho is 
bhiir fa*nen bhAA-ran. 25 n*nderde'Ben 
kbbam ziin OB'ldate ZAAn fom fe*lda 
nAA Bnu-za, nn as He in da n^i-ghda 
bbaa nn da muzii'k nn dat da-ntsen 
B(B<ETda. 27 dim brAAr. 29 dat ik 
mil met miiiian froD ndan HB*da lu'stigh 
mAA'ken koe-nan. 31 miin zAAn, dnn 
bli'vest j-mar bi mii. 

[Additional illnstrations compared 
with German.] 12 too'kymp zukommt, 
13 liBB'-yan ieben. 14 fAqk>f»^, to 
lii'den cm leidm. 15 bbdenda wohnte^ 
kda'tan [Westphalian word, Eng. eoU], 
16 giEs'-ma gem, 17 br&nt brodt^ 
ztiBB'nre [Eng. •tarve]. 21 bbiiiE'rt 
werlh. 22 liyj-dan Uuten, 23 lAAtat 
ni isB'-tan |JSng. Ut U9 eat]^ gh&ader 
quUr. 26 r&ip rief, frAAgn Jryg^ 
bodyy'dan bedeuien, 28 to frU'dan 
nnfrudm. 29 nyms niemak. 

42. Faderhamf town (5 1 n 43, 
8^45). 1.229. 

11 et bhas mol en man d^i Ka*da 
tbb^i zyy-na. 12 doo d^i'lda d6i YAA'r 
nn ^baf -na bhat -na tftnkam. 16 de 
sbhii'na t&n Hoe'yan. 18 TAA'r, ik 
HO'ba zy-ndighat yoecer dii. 22 HAAlt 
mi den De-stan rok, nn tre'kat na eena 
an,,8tBE*kat na &uk an riq an zii*nan 
f i-qar nn gbii'bat na Bb&u*a an da f oe'yta. 
23 dat be-sta kalf. 24 den di'sa ra*(^a 
bhas yoer mii dnBt, nn n&. is noo bbinr 
fn*nan. 25 nn d^i o'lsta jn'qa bbas tar 
tiit ghraa'da [' at that time exactly'] np 
en fe'lo, nn as^ da nnn tor H6i'ma kam 
nn dat zi-qan nn spektaa-kaln HOB*rda. 
27 diin br&u'r. 29 dat ik mit miiman 
fry ndan mi mol In'stigb mAA'ken knn. 
31 miin zunn, dun bist o'ltiit bi mii. 

[Additional illnstrations compared 
with German.] 12 ki-nasd^i'l kinde$ 
theilf t&nkymtsMAmMm^ 14 naghrBB*te 
Hn-qarznBB't eine groue htmgennoth, 
15 yarm6i'add vermiethete. 16 krBB*- 
ghan kriegm, 17 bniBd hrodt^ gbe- 
n&ttgh gentig, 26 r^in rief^ Iroo'ede 
fragU. 80 Hlin*rantykji hHrmzeug. 

43. Sauerland, district about 
Soett, town (51 a 35, 8 7). I. 233. 

1 1 et bhas mol na man, d&i Bar tbhBB'i 
zyy*na. 12 nn da ya*tar shi'khtada 
[* shed,' divided] tyskar [Dntch tutteh' 
M, between] dum'n bo'ghan [* both,' 



(d) changed to (gh)]. 15 da sbh^eine 
Hiun ['heed,' (d) omitted]. 18 yaat, 
ik He*ye zyna doon tii'ghan dik. 22 
ghoot nn haaH da stoeoB'di^hsten 
[* stateliest'] rok nn tre-kar na in'-ma 
an nn ghiBBt [' giye'l ma na riqk an 
da Hand nn shfitn an zeeina f&i'ta. 28 
enfetkalf. 24 bh6eila-qk [*becansen 
Hii m6ein znnn bhas d&nt, nn niB't zik 
bhiir fn'nan. 25 nin bhas AA'bhar da 
eeiasta znun bin'tan op 'm fe*la, nn as 
e ran kam nn noo'gha b^i Hn&*bha 
[German hofe, 'farmyard'] bhas, doo 
Hort a mnnzika'ntan [' musicians] 
spii'lan nn zi*qan. 27 deein br&n'ar. 
29 dar ik trakhtamB'nta fii>ran [* cele- 
brate' as a church feast] kon mit 
m^ei'nar frce'ndskop. 31 m^ein znnn, 
din bist ymar nn a'lt^eit b4ei m^i.^ 
[Additional illnstrations compared wilb 
German.] 12 fyns-r vor, tfen-kyymat 
Bukommt. 13 da bh^ei-a bhelt die weite 
weltf d&i jyqasta l&it s^ei bhn&l z^ein 
der jungete lieu tick wohl eein, 14 
in diBB'r ghii'ghend in dieeer gegend^ 't 
feqk is'ma \ihm dat., (izB-na) ihm aoc.] 
an k&nim ta ghoon eejing ihm an kaum 
m gehn. 15 bnnran bauer, ku&'tan 
[eete], 16 doo hbt H&i z^i gheT8n 
da hdtte er eehr gem^ det leeif ynl 
ghis'-tan den leib voU eeeen (P), yan dem 
riu'tdi'ga wm dem rauhzeuge, boo mee 
de sbheei'na met f&narda wo man die 
eehtpeine mit fiitterie. 17 dAA-ghl6i'n8r 
tagelohner^ ter hB'i-ma in der heimath, 
ik goo Hi d&nt ieh pehe hier todi. 20 
bho'rta bhB'i'm&i'digh icurde wehmu' 
ihig, l(Up 'me in & m&ite lief ihm 
entgegen [Eng. to meet him], kyser 
na kUeete ihn l-r for -<?, in weak im- 
perfect]. 23 Dh6ei bhelt isn'-tan irtr 
UHdlen eeeen, 24 yarlu&*ren verloren, 
26 blntan [Eng. dial, beouten, tciih&ut; 
similarly (fut) out, (nin) now, (bin) 
how = wie], 26 rfcip rief, frooghar 
fragte,\uhBloe. 27 HBB'il nn gezu-nd 
[Eng. whole and eound], 29 a-mfada 
antwortete, gebu&'t gebot [(^ei), (e) dis- 
tincter than (i) ; (in, tii, nl, yn', is', ^i) 
haye their stress yowel thus dis- 
tinguiahed by Winkler]. 

XY . Nedek - BmrLAin), in 
English LowsR Ehine, proyince. 
I. 239. 

44. Emmerik^ in German, Em- 
mmeh, town (51 n 51, 6 15). I. 241. 

1 1 'n nuns Had tbhee zoons. 12 en 
Htfi dM'lda zin yarmoeod'ghan met m. 
16 fm da ye-rkae ta Hun'jan. 18 
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TAA'dor, ik Heb min Torstf'ndiglid 
tee-gho 6u. 22 gh&a P quick'] breqd Gem 
't be-sta kleed, trekt et am aan, en 
duttd em 'n riq aan zin Hand en 
shnun aan zin yyyt. 23 't ghemistd 
kalf . 24 bhant dee*za min zoon bhaaa 
dood, en n^i is bheer ghoTO'nda. 25 zin 
oldsta zoon BB'bbar bhas op-t veld, 
dun H^i n6u dikht b^i Hyys kbbam, 
HoecB'rda H^i da muuzii'k an dan dans. 
27 6u bruur. 29 dat ik met min 
▼ri nda 'n Tneoe-lika part^i* kon HO'lda. 
31 min zoon, gh6i hmt altoos b6i min. 
[I have generally not distinguiBhed 
Dutch eu, Uf except as long and short 
((BOB, oe), considenn^ it very ancertain 
whether in the specimens foe, ») were 
consistently distinguished ; out as Mr. 
Sweet gives (») for long Dutch eu 
(1292, a*), and as Winkler here states 
that his d' is used for short Dutch eu, 
'* which cannot be easily rendered in 
Dutch letters," I have used (p) for his 
o in this example.] 

45. GekUren, in Englisli Quel- 

tkriy town (61 » 31, 6 « 19). I. 244. 
11 ee*ne vaa*dar Had tbhee zoecBU. 
12 gheft mikh min ki-ndsdeel [* give 
me my child*s-share '] en da vaa*dar 
d^i dat. 15 oem da ve'rkas ta nyy'jan. 
21 vaa-dar, ek neb gezcs-ndighd tee*- 
ghan &u. 22 za zolan zii-nan zoon 
n6i kleer ghee*van, oem ee*n8n riqk an 
da fi-qars stee-ka en cem n^i shuun 
a-ntre'ka. 23 een vet kalf. 24 bhant 

Sh^i mot bhe-te ['for you must know'] 
ee*ze mii'na zon bhor voer mikh 
varloo*ra, mar nen Het zikh bake'rt 
['he has reformed, converted, himself'] 
an es n&u bher min kind, bhtfi z^i n&u 
te zaa man bhoren, 25 kbhom den 
elsta zon van-t veld terygh an HCB'rda 
dat zi'qan an dA*nsa. 27 din bryrr. 
29 dat ek mikh met min vriinoan 
Iv'stigh maa-ka kos. 31 min kind, 
auu blyfst ce*mar b&i mikh. 

46. Meurs, in German JTdrf, 
county, and town (51 n 27, 6 # 37). 
I. 247. 

11 ee*na man Had tbhee zoeoen. 12 
on He dee-Ida oen Het ghud. 15 oem da 
poo'kan ta Hyy*an. 18 faa'dar, ik 
Hoeb zoe'yn ghadAA'U for dikh. 22 
briqd dat be-ste kleed Hiir on trekd- 
et oem aan, on gheefd-oem ee*na 
fi'qarri'q aan zin Hand, on shuun aan 
zin fyyt. 23 en ghamaa'st kalf. 24 
den aee'za mii*na zoon bhor dood, on 
cos bhiir ghefcndan. 25 maar da e'lsta 
zoon bhor op et feld, on as He kort 



be-t Huus kbhoom, HOBTda ne dat 
spoeoB'lan un da-nsan. 29 dat ik ens 
mid min froe'yn frceoe'lik koos ziin. 
31 mii'na zoon, d6u boss oe*mar bee 
mikh ghabhee-s. 

47. DUsseldorp, in German 
Diitteldorf, town (51 n 13, 6 e 46). 
I. 250. 

11 na man nad tsbh^i [High Ger- 
man form] jo-qas. 12 doo de*lda 
oe'na dar va-tar da e*r£shaft [' inherit- 
ance']. 15 da ve-rkas tso Hceoe-da. 
18 va-tar, ekh nan ghezo-ndight ghee-- 

fhan dekh. 22 brnqt op dar stel at 
e-sta kleid, on tntkt at oem an, on 
dod-'m an reqk on da naqk [' hand '] 
on shoon an da foeoes. 23 dat fe*ta 
kalf. 24 den nee mi*ne joq bhoor 
dood, on es bhi-dar ghafo-qa bhoo'da. 
25 zi'na s-lsta joq bhoor e-bhar op dam 
feld; as hbb noo ['now'] no huqs 
koom, HoeoB*dan-a speel on dants. 27 
dii broo'dar. 29 dat ekh met min 
frce-nda a e'sa Ha*lda kuunt. 31 zykh 
['see'] Joq, duu bes i-mar b^i mekh. 

48. Keulen, in German Koln, 
in English and French Cohgne, town 
(50 n 56, 6 e 59). 1.254. 

11 na va-tar nat tsbh^i zoen. 12 
un HBB d^i'ltan dat varmoeoe-gha u*qar 
zee. 15 da ve-rka tsa Hoeoe-da. 18 
va-tar ! ikh nan mikh varzy-ndigh ghsB* - 
^han deer. 22 floek [' quick ']brB4ik 
im dar be-sta rok eruu-s, tntkt en im 
aan, doot ee-na riq aan ziq Hand un 
shoon aan ziq foeoes. 23 dat ma-skalbh. 

24 dan di-sa, mi*qa zon, bhor duut, 
un noo es hbb bhi-dar fu-qa bhoo-da. 

25 et bhor E-var si-qan [' his '] 
a-lsta zon om feld. als dns nuu H6im 
ffhiq un ob et huus aa*nkoom Hoot hbb 
dii muuzii-k un dat da*ntsa. 27 diin 



broo-dar. 29 dat ikh met mi-qa J^*my'] 
fryndan ens a fe-sttB-qkhan [diminu- 
tive from French featin] na-lda kunt. 
31 zykh [' see '] juq, doo bes i*mar 
b6i meer. 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with German.] 12 ZBBt tagU tsoo 
kyt tnJ^mmt, 13 bhys iDeiw [^ man- 
ner']. 15 boor bauer. 16 k6in ziil 
ghoof za im keine ueU gab tie ihm, 
19 bhBBt werih, 20 fBsn fmm. 27 
krBB'ghan kriegen, 

49. Bonn, town (50n4d, 7^5). 
1. 258. 

1 1 na man nat tsbh^i zcan. 12 on 
B dBBt dat vamoeoe-gha u-qa za dee-la. 
16 de Boe'y tso uoeoe'da. 18 va*tar, 
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ikh Ham mikh Tdzyndiffh ghBB'glia 
dikh. 22 ghaehbhi-nd [* quickly'], 
bntqt em -t be'sta kleed arau's, aoot 
at em aan, on stekht ee'na riqk aan 
ziq Hand on shoon aan ziq foeoes. 23 
't ghamB'sta kail. 24 den ^*sa mi-qe 
zon bhoor dnnt, on ee bhi'da ffbafa'qa 
bboo'da. 26 at bhoor B'yar zi-qa sbt 
zon op den fsld. alts dsa nun koom 
on dem Hans noo bhoor, Hyyt-e da 
mnozii'k on dan danz. 27 di'qa 
broo'dar. 29 dat ikh met mi'qa frcend 
ee^na froB'ydamoo'ltsik [German Jrew 
demaaizeity M'oy-meal-time/ jollifica- 
tion] goHAA'la Hst. 31 mi'qa lee'va 
zon, dau bee i'mar b^i miir. 

rA.dditional illustrations compared 
with German.] 12 zBEt sapte. 14 
HU'qanhnuu-t Atm^^fftoM. 17 bmud 
brodi. 26 reef He/, knB'khda kneehts. 
29 ghagho'va y^#^. 

60. Akm, in German Aaehmy 
in French and English Aix-la-ChapelU, 
town (60 If 46, 6 8). I. 261. 

11 e-qa man H&n tsbh^i joe-asghera. 
12 ghef mikh mi-qe a*ndeel. aar &u'a 
['old man'] dogh dat. 15 da ye-rkas 
Hoe'y-a. 18 ya-dar, ik Han be-qklikh 
[P German bengO-lich, * like a rascal'] 
ghazoe-ndight an dar Hi-mal. 22 brBqt 
Hem da bii'sta montuuT, en trekt dei 
Hem an; gheft nem na req a'qan 
r*on the'] Haqk [*hand'] 'n shoq 
[* shoes'] a'qa pnu-ta pfeet,' either 
an interchange of fanip, or related 
to Dutch pootetif paws ; in Zeeland 
(puu'tan puu'tjas) are hands, and in 
Jbeeuwarden, in children's language, 
both hands and feet are called (puu'tan, 
puu'takas) or (p^'tan, pa^'taka^ ; com- 
pare the £nglish nursery term, * little 
patches'], 23 en fet k&nf. — FThis 
specimen contains only 23 yerses.] 

XVI. NEDERLAIO), in Eng- 
lish THE NETHEELANDS or 
kingdom of HOLLAND. 1. 265. 

[Winkler prefers calling the present 
kinedom of Holland, the N<trth Netiier- 
lands, and the kingdom of Belgium, 
the South Netherlands. This is chiefly 
because the whole language is Low 
German. See No. XXVlII.] 

XVII. Ltmbitbo, North-Ne- 
theiiandish or Dutch portion. I. 
269. 

51. Ifaasirichi, town (50n51, 
M2). L272. 



11 dAA bhAAs ins na maan, dee nat 
tbhii zoeoens. 12 an duu yerd^i'ldan 
ar za ghoot O'ndar z'n tbhii zoeoens. 
15 oem da ye'rkas ta Hoeoe'ja. 18 
yaa'jar, ikh Hoeb tee'eha oekh zbhuur 
ghazoe-ndigh. 22 briqK se'fans [' fast,' 
a Flemish word] ^in yan da be-ste 
kl6i'ar an doot-at-am aau; ghef-am 
na riqk aah z'n yi'qar en doot m 
shoeoen fsjoecen] aah z'n yoeoet. 23 
't yetsta xaaf . 24 bhant dee zoon yan 
mikh bhAAs dnut an nuu is ar bheer 
ghayo*nda. 25 den a'bhtsta zoon 
bhAAr op-t fold, an bhii ar taroe'k 
kAAm, an id kort ba'i z'n huus bhAAr, 
Hyy-raan ar dAA zi*qa an da-nsa. 27 
oeoer broor. 29 oem m'n yroen ins 
['once'] ta traktee-ra ['treat']. 31 
Hyrr ins H^i, joq, dikh bis a*ltiid ba'i 
miKh. 

52. Sittard, town (51 n 0, 
5*52). L277. 

11 na minsh HBBt tbhee zoeoen. 12 
an HEB yardee'ldan o-qar Hoecen-t 
ghdut. 15 om da ycrkas ta oece'ie 
[* heed,' (h) lost, (d) changed to (j)]. 
18 yaa*dar, ikh Hoeb ghazuu*nigjn, 
tee'gha*n cekh. 22 briq nuu rekht 
tuu zi gh6u [* good,' W.] kleer an doogh 
za-m AAn, an gjhssf oeoem na riqk aah 
ziin enj en shnun aah da yoecet. 23 't 
yit Vkm. 24 bhent mii-na zoon bhAAr 
doot, en za Hoe*ban-'m bheer ghe- 
fuu'uja. 25 an dan &au*tsta zoon dBB 
bhAAT in -t feldj, an bhii ar ee-yesh 
[Dutch heemwaartSf * homewards ' ] 
koom, dnu Hoeos'rdan Hee-t zi'qan 
en-t da'nsan. 27 dii br6ur. 29 om- 
dat* ikh mit miin foeconj ookh ins da 
^'hek [Dutch pek, German ptck, £ng- 
hsh pafoky here for 'mad fun'], koos 
af*gjhBB*ya. 31 kindj,duubiB altiid 
bii mikh. — [The Limburgers pronounce 
ff = {gh) in Dutch as (gjh) or nearly 
(j), and also palatalise d, n, and change 
»t, el, Ml, into (sht, shl, shn). Possibly 
the (dj) may become (dzh).J 

53. Roermondf town (51 n 12, 
6^0). L280. 

11 6i*na zee*kara mins Had tbhee 
zoeosn. 12 en hb d6i*lda Hceoer -t 
ghood. 15 om da yB'rkas ta HOBoe'ja. 
18 yaa'dar, iffh Hoeb zoenj ghadAA*n 
tBB'ghan oe^. 22 briqt yAArt 't 
bB'sta kl^d mi, an doot 't nam aan, 
on ghBft 6i*nan riqk aan ziin nandj en 
skhoon aan da yceoet. 23 't yBt kalf . 
24 bhant dee'sa mii'na zoon bhaaa 
doot, an is taroe'k ghayo-nja. 25 an 
sii'non a'ldaton soon bhas in-t yeldj. 
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en bhii dsB kbhaam en kort bii-t 
Hans kbhaam, Hoeocrde hbb sank 
pBong'] en dans. 27 eeoer broor. 
29 det igh mit miin vraenj Sins loe's- 
ti^b zeen kos. 81 kindj, dun boM 
a'ltiid bii mig;h. 

64. Venlo, town (51 n 22, 
6 s 10). I. 283. 

11 eine zee'kare mins Had tbhee 
lODcen. 12 en hbb deride (Boer-tghood. 
16 oam de ve'rkes te Hnn*je. 18 Taa*- 
der, ik Heb zoent ghedxAn tBB'gben o^b. 

22 breq bedein [bed for med, *with 
one/ * at once'] -t oe-sto kltid H6i, en 
doot t-oem aan, ghBsf 6i*ne riqk aan 
liin Hand, en Bluioon aan de Tceoet. 

23 't vet kalf. 24 bhant dee'ze miin 
zoon bbaaa d6oed, en ia ter(B*k ghe- 
YO'nde. 25 en zii'nen a'ldste zoon bbaa 
in -t veld, en bbie dsB kbhaam en kort 
be'j-t Huus kbhaam, Hv/eTda hbb 
zaqk en dans. 29 det vl mit miin 
vri'nden €inB Ice'stigh ziin kos. 31 
kind, dikh bis a'ltiid be*] migh en't 
miint [* mine'] is-t tiint [* thine ']. 

66. Weert, town (61 n 16, 
5 43). I. 286. 

11 dAA bhaaB ne mins, dBi H&ai 
tbhee zceoen. 12 en hbb skhe-de -t in 
de Helft. 15 met de ve-rken. 18 
vaa'der, ikh neb zoenj ghedAxn voer 
oekh. 22 l&upit en naaljt voort 't 
ekhoo'nste kl#id en doogh t- oem aan, 
ankh 6i'nen riqk aan ziin vi*qer en 
skhoon aan ziin voBcet. 23 e vet kAAf . 

24 bhant mii*ne zoo'n, dBB ghe zeetj , 
bhaas d6o*at en bhs ne'ben oem vroem 
[Dutch wederotHf 'again'] ghevo'nje. 

25 mer ['but'] bhii-d'n «a'elste [oa and 

00 are here said to be between o and a, 
but oa nearer o, and ao nearer a ; 

1 have hence transcribed them as 
(aa, aa) respectively] zoo'n nut 't 
veljd Hoe'i'vors [Dutch huiawaarU^ 
' housewards,' homewards] kbhaam, en 
z'n huus nAA'derdi an, HCBCB'rdien HSB-t 
gheskhe'l ['souna'] van-t ghespcece'l 
en -t da'use. 27 oeoer broor. 29 oem 
ens met miin vroenj ta fi^-ste. 31 
mii'ne zoo'n, umde*t jbb hi mikh 
ghablii''ve zeetj es al miin ghood voer 
dikh. 

66. Stamproif village (61 « 12, 
5 $ 43). I. 290. [This is a specimen 
of the Eempenlana, a large, mostly 
barren and heathy district in Dutch and 
Belgian Limburg, which, owing to 
isolation, has preserved many peculiar 
words and expressions.] 



1 1 'na mins na tbhii' zoecen. 12 
HB vard^i'lidan zi ghood o'qar ^in. 
15 pmve*rakanteHoeoe*en. 18vaa*Jdr, 
[formerly (tftai)] ikh neb zoenj |^e- 
OAA-n tee-gha oekh. 22 l&uptj mar 
gh6u ['quickly'] de be'ste kl^i'ar 
Haa'lan, an dootj za-n-oem aan : dootj 
oem ^i'nan riqk in zin vi*qar an shoon 
aan zin voeoet. 23 net vet ko^rf. 24 
bhant da zoon dBB ik me*ndjaii 
['minded,' thooght] det doo't bhaa, es 
bhrom vo'njen. 25 zii-nen aa'dsto 
zoon bhaas op-t veldj , bhii dsB H^i'vars 
['homewards'] kbhaam, en doo-ndar 
bi-t huus kwaam, Hoeoe'rdjan-t-ar det 
binnan -t spoeoel ghiq [* heard that 
within play was going on ']. 27 oeoer 
broor. 29 om ens met miin vrinj 
ke'remis [' Christmas,' feasting] ta 
Hoa-en ['hold']. 31 joq, duu best 
a'ltiid hi mikh. 

[Additional illustrations compared 
with German.] 17 zeet gagt [but 
12 zofft (zaght)]. 18 zegghen iogen. 
19 mii' mehr. 20 kompas'i [earn- 
wutiotty used also in Belgium and Zee- 
land, where medel\fden is as unknown 
as kotnpaui is in northern Netherlands.] 

XVIII. NooBD - Brabant, in 
English Dutch Bkabaitt. I. 294. 
[Closely related to Ko. XXX. 
162, etc.] 

67. Helmandf town (51 n 28, 

5 e 39). 

11 eno mens naa 
12 an tuu niil za 
['dealing,' dividing], 
n'm VBB'rkaeHyy'jar. 
Heb-'r nsB-va ghadAAU [German ieh 
habe neben gethan^ I have done bendt — 
what is right, i.e. wrong, a euphem- 
ism] ti'gha &u. 22 gHAA gn&u [' go 
quickly 'J in H6is an vat 't skhAA*nsta 
jc'ska, aet i -t aa'udy [' on-do,' don] 
an skhuun an z'n v6u*dt: en H6i dee-m 
enan riqk an z'n Hand. 23 't vat kalf. 
24 bhant mane JO'qa niejcr bhaar 
zoovoeoB'l as d&ud an n&u neb k-'m 
bhoroe-m [Butch wiederom^ again]. 26 
en zenan &u*tste JO'qa bhas op-t veld, 
a as i t6is [|(ta 6is) to the house] 
kbhamp, noe'rerden ii -t zi*qa an-t 
da*nsa. 27 &u bruu'jar. 29 dor ik 
m'n ka-marAA'ta op kos traktee-ra. 81 
mana Jo*qa, &u neb ik cval al za lee*va 
HiijaT, an waj ik Heb is e*val ook t-&u. 

68. Samheekf village in the 
north-east part of North Brabant, the 



tbh6i'd zoens. 
va'dar d&i'liq 
15 dii ma'kta 
18 vadar, 'k 
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80-called Jiand of Knik (51ft37, 6e6S). 
I. 299. 

11 dar bhaas-es [<was once,' (m) 
is the remains of eerui] 'n minfl dii 
tbhee zoons naj. 12 en da yaa'dor 
d^i'ldo z'n ghuad en ghaaf-*m 
ziin porsii'. 15 om do yee-rkas to 
HCBce-Jon. 18 yaa-dor, 'k-Hob bi-t^r 
gbaz(B*ndifirbt tooB-ghan 6u. 22 haa1-b 

Ska [* quicKly '] ma zo-ndagbfla [' Sun- 
aj*8 '] spoB'Ian yyt da kiis an trek-*m 
dii-B an, an dnu-m e*nan riqk an ziin 
Hant an skhyyn en da yyyt. 23 't ye'ta 
kalf. 24 bnaant doecB'za mii*na zoon 
bbaas doot, on ii is bber ghoyo'nda. 
25 en da ku'sta zoon bbaas in-t yeld, 
mxAT tnun i kort ba'i Hyys kwam, 
HOBfiBTda ii-t gbazi'q on gbeoa'ns. 27 
utt bryyr. 29 om ris [* once,' ap- 
parenuy daar^Mtu, German dareintt] 
vroo'lik met ma yrynda ta bbee*zo. 
31 Hoeoer as jnq, ja'i bint on bla'ift 
a'ltiid bo'i mee. 

59. Oorsehotfhamlet{5lnS0, 
6 # 18). I. 302. 

11 o-na mins Ha tbbee zoeaens. 12 
on da YAA-JBT d^i'lda mss oe'lja [con- 
traction of Dntcb hunlieden, 'them 'J 
af. 1 5 op da ycrkas ta pa'sa [' attend' jl 
18 yAA-jar, 'k HBB-t 'r nee-ya gbadAA-n 
'k bin ana sle-khto mins. 22 laq ma 
da be*8ta keel [Dntcb kiel, a peculiar 
frock worn by tbe Brabanters] an LiAt 
i 'm a'nskii'ta en dun -m *na riq AAn 
zana Hand an skuu-na AAn da ynu'te. 
23 't ghame-sto kalf . 24 bhantdee'ze 
mane zoecen bhAAr doo'd, on ii is 
oyo-nda. 25 on d'n 6u'dsta zoBcen 
bhAAr oep d'n a*kar, an kwamp op 
HGB'is AAn, en Hceoe'rda'a iit ['some- 
what '1 af Hnu-t-ar sno'tarda [* was 
jolly']. 27 JO bmu'ar. 29 oem ta 
yertee'ro. 31 joqk, ghee za'it a'lte'id 
bo'i mee. 

60. Rijtibergmy village (51iidl, 
4 $ 41). i. 306. 

11 no zee-karo meens Haaj tbhee 
zoMB'nan. 12 on da yAA'dar ghAAf 
AAn a*lab&ai bhat-ar tuu*kbham. 15 
dAAT moa i da yieiB'rkas Hyyve. 18 
yAA'dar, 'k Reb misdAA*n tee*^he jtfn. 
22 haaI da be-ste kleer on skhiit za 'm 
AAn, an dnut- 'm one riq AAn zeno 
yi'qor on skhunn AAn z'n yua*to. 23 
*t mo'stkalf. 24 bhant dee*za zcecBn 
bhas dood, en is bheer gheyo'ne. 25 
den 6n*dstan zoBoen bhAAr in-t yeld, en 
tcBn i op da bberf [' wharf,' bam, home- 
stead] Kbham, Hoo'rdan i dat-er gha- 
gpoB'ld on gheda-nst bhiir. 27 JOB'i*lian 



[ = Dutch /f/ftM29r or j$luider iait niieder, 
yonrl bryyr. 29 om mee ma ka-me- 
rAA'da aeegh te mAA'ke. 31 jo-qe, 
gha'i za'it a-ltii bo'i mee. 

61. JDusseny Tillage (51 n 44, 
4 e 58). I. 309. 

11 ins bhas-ter is [' once was there 
once '] no miinskh dii-dar ghuud bo'i 
kost, en dii Ha tbhee zoeoens. 12 en i 
dee-Ida AAn iilk zan paart. 15 om me 
yerrekes ta hyy*ja. 18 oo yAA'der! 
ik yyyl in manHaart da-k groo'-te zynd 
gadAAn Hob. 22 ghAA-da gha'i is 
[*once'] BO'fes [* quickly '] -t bo'ste 
stoek kleer yyt do kaast haa'Io on da 
mo'ta -m aa-nskhii'ta, an stekt one 
moo* JO [' beautiful '] riq aan zone 
yi*qar : briq dan medss'-na [* at onoe ] 
'n pAAr skhuun mee, da [(a) quite short, 
" as if the consonant were to follow "] 
i nii le'qar be*reyun*ts Huuft te ghAAn. 
23 da ghami-ste ka*lef. 24 n6u-k mane 
jo-qa, dii-k yyr doo'd mil, bheer Isb*- 
yandigh [the Germans accentuate leben'' 
dig"] ba'i miir magh ziin a dii-k bhee*r 
ghayo'nda hee. 25 s-bha'ilas da da a'les 
yoeyghaya-le bhas, bhas dan au'dste 
zcecen op-t yeld. tuu i on'derdeHa*nd 
bheer uaa Hoe'is kbhaamp en di'khte 
ba'i bego'st te ko-mo, dokht i ; bha-s 
da n6u yoer-n a*larm da za in Hoeis 
mAA'ke? 27 z'n JO'qara bryyr. 29 
dAAT -k ma kamaraa*ts is [* once '] op 
traktee-ra kos. 81 za'i'de gha'i dan mi 
al'ta'i bo'i mee f 

XIX. Gelderlaitd. I. 317. 

62. Betuwe district, between 
Amhem^ town (51fi58, 5^53), and 
Nijmegen, town (51 n 51, 5 tf 62). I. 
318. [This maybe taken as the type 
of the Prankish oialects in Gelderlano]. 

1 1 'n zee'kar mins Had tbhee zoDoens. 
12 en Hi d^'lda HOBcerly* -t ghuud. 15 
<Bm da yoTkes ta nyy'Jan. 18 'k bin 
'n zo'ndAAr yoBoer 6u, yAA'dar. 22 
breqt 't ka'stentyygh [* the chest-dress,' 
stored clothes] yo-rtebhegh niir, en 
trekt 't HOBm AAn en stskt-em-en 
riq AAn do yi'qor, en duut-em skhuun 
AAU do yyyt. 23 't ye-te kalf. 24 
bhent dee-ze, miin zcaoen, bhas dood, 
e ii is bhee'rgheyo'ndan. 25 en ziin 
6u'dste zcecen bhas iin-t yeld, en tuun 
i UAAT Hyys ^huuq, en dikht bel de 
HO'fstee kohimi, tuun Hcece-rde ii-t 

fhezi'q en gheda'ns. 27 uu bryyr. 
9 da-k ook is [*once'j met miin 
kamerAA'dz kos yroo-lik zin. 31 kiind, 
gha'i bint a'lte'id bo'i me. 
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63. Tielerwaardy district 

(61 n6Z,6$ 27). I. 322. 

11 'n mins Ha tbhee zoons. 12 en 
i dBB'*ld8 Hoelii' -t ghuud. 15 om da 
ve-rkes to nyy-jo. 18 vAA'dar ! 'k hbb 
kbhAAd P sin*] ^hadAA-n tee*ehdn 6a. 
22 bre-qoa ghoehi' -t be'sta luBE'd an 
trekt-et-am AAn, an gheeft-am -anan 
riq AAn da Haa*nd, an skhuan AAn da 
▼uu'ta. 23 't ve-ta kalf. 24 bhant 
doecez m'n zoon bhas dood, a ii is 
ghavo'nda. 26 an z*n 6u*dsta zoon 
bhas in-t veld, an tun ii-t Hce'is kbham, 
Hoece'idan ii-t d'qan an-t myyzii'k. 
27 nu bryyar. 29 da-k mee m*n 
▼ri'nda kon yroo'la'ik bhee'za. 31 
ka'ind ! gba'i za'it a'lta'id bal ma'i. 

64. Uddely yiUage (52 n 16, 

5e46). I. 326. 

11 'n mins aa*i^banB Had tbhee 
jcqanB. 12 en Hii doq-t [*did it']. 
16 om da koeoB'an ta Hyyja. 18 vAAvar, 
ik Heb-t nii zoo best aniAA'kt met jun. 
22 kriigh-t be-stagbara'i* [or (ghar6i'), 
clothing, in Friesland ptreid is * horse- 
doth'] yyt da ka'sta, an trekt-at-am 
an, an stc^kt-an ri*qa an z'n yi*qar en 
lAAt Hi skhnu-nen an duun. 28 't 
ve'tsta van da kjrysjas [or (kyy'shas), 
' calf/ occnrs in other uelder oialects, 
but Winkler does not know its origin.] 
dii bhe bhe'taran P water,' that is, 
fatten, eat and drink j. 24 bhant di*s8 
miin zoona bhas yyt da tiid, an is bheer 
ako'man. 26 tnu da o'ldsta joq bi 
Hvys kbham, BoeoB-rda nii -n ^hazi*q an 
ghabhii'r as van-an Hee*la vizii't. 27 
on broecer. 29 dat ik-s met-'t Jo*qa 
volk skhik [^jollification' same as 
Dntch ffekf} sol na'ban. 31 JO'qan, 
ji bheer*ra a'latiid bi miin. 

65. Nijkerh^ town (52 n 18, 
6 29). L330. 

11 'n man dii tbhee lo-qes Had. 12 an 
z'n vAA'ar dii dee bhat ii-m vroefleffh 
an ghaf 'm z'n part. 16 om op da 
koMB'an ta pa-san. 18 vAA*ar, 'k heb 
nii ghnnd adAA'n tee'ghan jnu. 22 
breq zoo gh6n a J9 kynt [^ as fast as ye 
can J da be-sta kleer niir an trekt 'm oii 
an, an dnnt-am-an riq an z'n vi*qar an 
trekt 'm ook shuu'nan [or (sitin'nan)] 
an. 23 't fii-nsta ve-ta kalf. 24 bhant 
dee'za loq van mee Uias dood, an nna 
Hee bhee-m bheer tariB'g avce-ndan. 
26 de ou'sta joq, dii bh^ op-t land, 
on tun dii bheer op nyys an ghoe^, en 
kort bi Hyys kbham, tnu hcBoe*rda li za 
zi'qan en da'Dsan. 27 z'n broecer. 



29 da -k ook ees met da aaTa jo-qas 
plezii'r kost maa*kan. 31 ma Joq, xi 
bi'nan a'ltiit bii m'n. 

66. iS^^^rj^^nsM/, Tillage (52n4y 
6 e 30). L 333. 

11 dar bhas as 'n man dii tbhee 
zunns Had. 12 an daa ghaf z'n vaa*- 
dar-am. 16 om da vaa-rkes ta Hoeoe'an. 
18 VAA'dar, 'k net zoen adAAn en ran 
HBB-k slekht banaa-ndeld. 22 ghAAt 
dAA'dalik [* quickly '] da be-sta kleer 
hAA'lan an trekt-am dii an, an duu-n 
ri^ an z'n naand an gheef-am shuon [or 
(siQun)] an z'n vuu'ta. 23 't ame-sta 
kalf. 24 bhant m'n zuun bhas dood, 
an ii is bheero-m avo'ndan. 26 an z*ii 
6u*sta zuun bhas op-t laand, en tun dii 
dikht ba'i H3rys kbnam, Hoo-rdan ii za 
zi'qan an da-nsan. 27 jra bneoer. 29 
om-s vroo'lik ta bhaa'zan mit m'n kam- 
merAA'ds. 31 kiind! jdi bint a*ltoo6 
bal mee. 

67. i>»krp^/0, village (5 lii52y 
6 e 30). I. 337. 

11 ii'mes Had tbhee zo9ns. 12 en 
da vaa'dar d^i'lda oeoBr-t ghood. 16 
OBm da va'rkes ta Hvydan. 18 vaa'dar, 
Ul Heb az(B*ndifha tee'ghan 6u. 22 
Haalt 't be'sta k&ed an trekt-at-am an, 
an dood-am-an a riqk an da Hand, an 
skhuu'na an da vjy^'ta. 23 't ve*ta 
kalf. 24 bhant di'sa miin zcB'na bhas 
dood, an is avo'nan. 26 an ziin o'ldstan 
JO'qa bhas op-t land, a too a kort bii 
[like a short Dutch t followed by/, 
possibly (b</ijh), which is on the way 
to (b6i ba'i)] 't Hvys kbham, HCBOB'rda 
HiJ-t zi'qan an-t da'nsan. 27 6u bryy'r. 
29 oem met mii'na vre-nda vroecB'lik ta 
bh£ea)*zan. 31 kind, is boent a'ltiid 
bi> mt>. 

68. VarsevMf village (51n57y 

6 e 28). I. 340. 

11 limes Ha'da tbhee zans |a brighter 
(that is, open) sound than o m Frendi 
tonnet], 12 an nii d^i'ldan oecer-t 

Shund. 16 oem da vaTkens ta nyy**- 
an. 18 vaa'dar! ik neb azoB'ndighd 
tee'ghan 6n. 22 kriigh da be'sta klee*ra 
Hiir an duut za-m an, stek-an riqk an 
zii'nan Hand an skhuu-na an da v^-ta. 
23 't mesta kali. 24 bhant di-san 
mii'nan zo'na bhas dood, a nii is bheer 
avo'nan. 26 an zii'nan o'ldstan zo'na 
bhas op-t land, an as ee kort bt j Hyys 
kbham, Hcece-rdan ee-t zi-qan an*t 
da'nsan. 27 du bry'r. 29 CBm mu met 
mii'na kamarAA-da vrceo&'lik ta maa*- 
kan. 31 kind, u bcont a-ltiid bu mu. 
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69. WinUrBmjhj small town 
(51 n 58, 6 tf 43). L 342. 

11 dAAT bhas ens-ana man, dii tbhii 
zcens Ha-da. 12 Hd'i gbiqk dAAnsma 
tot da dii'liqa AA'var. 15 oem da 
yaTkens ta Hyy-an. 18 yaa*dar, ik 
HO'ba ma'i bazoe-ndiglid taes-ghan <$u 
[(<$a) is said to be obecure, tbat is, 
close]. 22 HAAlt-an na'i pak klee-ra, 
an tre'ket 'm dat an ; aunt-am-ona 
go'ldan riqk an dan vi'qar an skhuu'no 
an da Tj^-i^d. 23 't ma-sta kalf. 24 
oemda't k mii'na zoe'na bheer akreed'- 
ghanbe'ba. 25dano'ldstanzcB*nakbbam 
tiero'ghan dan AA'Tond yan-t land, an 
Hoeoe'rda, dnu a nogh bhiid yan huus 
bhas, al dat ghaza*qk an ^baspyy'a'l. 
27 ziin brceoer. 29 oem miin yre'nda 
ta traktee*ran. 31 miin kind, dna 
iMB'sta tokh a'ltiid bal ma'i. 

70. Zutfin, town (52 n 8, 

6 9 12). I. 346. 

11 ee*mand Had tbhee zoeoens. 12 
on Hee dei'ldan oeoer -t ghnud. 15 oem 
da ya'rkens ta Hceoe'an. 18 yaa-dar, 
ik Heb ^hazGB'ndigbd teo'gban un. 22 
breqt Hiir yceoert 't be-sta kleed an 
doot-at-am an, an gbeeft-am-an riq an 
ziin Hand an skhoo'nan an da yoo*tan. 
23 't ghame'sta kalf. 24 bhant di'san 
miin zoeoen bhas dood, on is ghayo*ndan. 
25 an ziin o'ldstan zoeoen bhas in-t 
yeld, an too ee kbham an-t Hyys naa'- 
dardan, HoeoBTdan ee-t ghaza-q an-t 
ghada'ns. 27 nu broeoer. 29 dat ik 
met miin yri*ndan yroeoB'lik mokh 
bhieffi'zan. 31 kind, 1 bint a-ltiid bii 
miin. 

XX. Utbecht. I. 349. 

71. SoeH, village (52 n 10, 
5 $ 18). L 350. 

11 ^n' zeekar mins Had tbhee znu*na. 
12 an Hi dei'lda Hem 't ghnud. 15 
om da ya-rkes ta bh6i*an. 18 yAA'dar, 
ik Heb azo'ndighd toeoe'ghan ran. 22 
briqt da be-sta klee'ra mir an dun 
Hoem dii AAn, an gheeft 'n riq AAn z'n 
Hand an skau-na AAn da b^*na. 23 
't ghamo'sta half. 24 bhant dee'ze 
miq zuun bhas dood, an i is ayo'qan. 
25 z'n 6a'8ta znun bhas in-t yeld, an 
tan dii kbham an dikht ba'i -t nuns 
kbham, Hoo'rda nii -t ghezi'q an-t 
gharAA's [*noise*J. 27 juu broeoer. 
29 dat ik mit miq yri-ndan skik kon 
He-ban. 31 ki<^d! ji bint a-ltiid hi 
mik) [" the ^i) in (miq) is somewhat 
longer than toe nsual short fi), so that 
the word sounds between (miin) and 



(miq) ; this pronunciation of (n) as (q) 
was usual m peasant speech of the 
xyith and xvuth centuries in other 
Dutch dialects, especially in Holland. 
It is still found in some aialects on the 
lower Rhine."] 

72. Utreeht, bity (52 n 5, 5 « 7). 
1.353. [Older dijEdect, formerly common 
in Utrecht, and still spoken by older 
snuiU-tradesmen or workmen.] 

11 dar bhas is 'n ma'n en dii ad 
tbhee zoeoens [(ma'n), '* clear, or 
open short a rather lengthened, fol- 
lowed by obscure «," (ad), "the h 
yery weakly aspirated, and sometimes 
quite mute"]. 12 in i di-lda za de 
buul [* household stuff,' all property]. 
15 om da ycrakes ta Hoeoe-ja. 18 
yAA'jar, ik neb ghazoe-ndigh toeoe-ghan 
j6u. 22 briq da be-sta klee*ra, in 
trek za-m an, in ghif-am-an riq an 
z'n Ha'nd in skhuu-na an z'n bee*na. 
24 bhant ma zoeoen bhas dAAd, in ii is 
bheroe*m ghayo-nda. 25 mAAr z'n 
6u-sta zoeoen bhas op-t la'nd, in tun dii 
dikh ba'i-t noes kbha'm tuu HAA-rdan 
ii-t ghaz&*q in da da'ns. 27 ^a bruur. 
29 om mi-ma [for (mit ma), that is, 
(met ma'i)] ka^marAA-s pret [* feast 'j 
ta mAA-ka. 31 Jo*qa, jai bint a-ltiid 
ba'i mee. 

73. Utreehtdtj,l,Zb1. [See 
specimen 72. This is the dialect of 
tne lowest classes heard in low pot- 
houses in the back slums. As this 
does not follow the yerses enough to 
giye parallels, and is curious, I tran- 
scribe the whole.] 

dar bhas oes ponce'] 'n man, dii 
Had tbh«0' zyy ns. da jo-qsta zee 
[* said '] : yAA-dar, ehee ma m'n 
oe-rfanis [* inheritance, Dutch erfeniB\ 
daa ghaai ik da bha'i*a [* widen 
bhseffi'rald in. z'n yAA-dar dee-t [* did 
it']; in [* and'] 'n ho-rtsi [* short- 
time '] dar an suss'-t jokhi yy't [* the 
young one cut out,' went off], ulaat 
[' but '] al hbb'1 gh6u [* all whole 

?uickly'] bhas al z'n lii*ya ghe-letsi 
( money ] uaa da mAAn [* after the 
mouth,' swallowed up], da ghroo-sto 
porsii* p portion '] na-da da m6oi*a 
me-siis rtne pretty misses,' girls] 'm 
afghayo*ka P stolen from bun '], bnant 
dar ghoq oii r§idyy*r [' constantly '] 
UAA tuu. n6u dEB dii z'n bes [' his 
best '] om ii-bhers [* somewhere '] an-t 
bherk ta ko*ma, mAAr i kon nii-ohers 
torekh [* to-right/ he could succeed 
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Bowhere] omda*t i dor zoo ro'tigh 
yy*'tzagh [* because he looked so 
nasty 'J. ho i liip lans do Hyy'zo [* he 
ran along the houses '] to 8kh6oi*jo om 
'n snsB'-tsi brAAd [< to beg for a slice 
of bread 'J. op-t la*qo les [* at last *] 
kbham dii bo'i ii'mand, dii -m UAA-t 
land lii khxAn [' let go '] om do ve-rkes 
to Hyy'-jo. da fond i 'n erch [Dutch 
•rg, * terrible '] Ibe' [« bad '] bherk in i 
dokh [* thought '] in z'n Cd'ghes : bhaa 
bin ik tuu gheko-moP ik zee mAAr 
bheer nAA m'n VAA'dor tuu khAAn, in 
YTAA-gho oft ii m'n as knekh bhil 
ghobryy'*ko, bhant ndu lei-k tokh 
e'remCiui. 

zoo ghezEB'd, zoo ghedAA*n ; ulaat 
tuu z'n vAA*dor-m an zagh ko*mo, liipt 
i fri'ghes UAA-m tuu in Hyy**ldo van 
blo'i'skap. no'i Had net [* exactly '] 
'n ka-lof yet gheme-s, in daa mos voort 
ffhesla-kh bho-rdo in dor bhiir 'n khroot 
fees [* a great feast ] ghevii-id [* cele- 
brated/ German, gefeiert], tiiu do 
6u-8to zyy'n na nyy's khham, dokht i : 
bhat z6u dor tokh to duun bhee'zo da 
BO zoo 'n pret He*bo, in i vrAA'ghde-t 
an 'n kne-khi, on dii yorte-ldo-m 't 
HBE**lo ghoya-l. tuu bhiird i erkh 
boos [* angry *], bhant i bhas 'n re'khto 
IsB'-jas [' bad one '] z'n yAA-dor ghoq 
UAA-m tuu, in zee : jo'khi, kom n6u 
tokh bi^io, bhant jo bruur, dii bhekh 
khobhee's is [* who has been away '], 
is bheer toroe-kh khoko-mo ! mAAr i 
bh6u nii, in i zee : nBB'n ! ik eb 
a'lto'i khuud P good/ well ] op'ghepa's 
[' giyen heed H, in jee Heb nogh n6oit 
'h g^i'tsi [* little goat '] yoor mee 
ehosla'kh, mAAr yoor Hoem, dii al z'n 
ke-yo nii khodceoe-kh neit, in dii al jo 
gheld bo'i do Huu'ron ghebro'kh H^it, 
▼oor zoo-n ro'tzagh niAAk i zoo 'n 
sta-ntsi [* for such a nasty fellow you 
Butke such state ']. 

XXI. OtEBIJBSEL. I. 860. 

74. Oldenzaal, city (62 « 19, 
6 #66). I. 362. 

11 ee*ne Ha*do tbhee zcens. 12 en 
HO dee'ldo EBr 't ghood. \6 oem do 
ibhii-no to noeoe-don. 18 yaa*dor, ik 
HO'be zcend odAA'u tEB'ghon 6u. 22 
bre*qot yoort 't ki'stentyygh on trekt- 
ot-om an, on doot-em-onon riqk an do 
Hand on skhoo an do yoece'to. 23 't 
ghom'sto kalf. 24 bhant dee-son miinon 
zoB'no bhas dood, on Hee is bheer oyo*n- 
don. 25 on zii'non o-lston zoe'no bhas 
in-t yeld, on doo o btj 't huus kbham, 
■o*rd-9-t zi-qon on da-nsen. 27 6a 



broBcer. 29 cem met mii'no yrceiido 
bhi'lo to He-bon. 31 kind, d6a bis 
a-ltoos btj mtj. 

75. Ihventer, town (52 n 16, 
6 e 9). I. 874. 

1 1 zee-kor ii*mand Had tbhss zoens. 
12 on HBE d^i-ldo-t. Id cem do ya-rkens 
op to pa-son. 18 yaa-dor, ik Heb 
ozGB-ndighdyoeceruu. 22 breq daa-delik 
Pworkfolly,' immediately] -t be-sta 
Bleed Hiir on doo 'm dat an, on doo« 
om-on riq an do Hand on skhoo*non an 
do yoo-ton. 23 't ghome*sto kalf. 24 
bhant dee-ze joq bhas dood, on is oyoii- 
don. 25 on ziin o-ldsto zoe*no bhas in-t 
yeld, on tuun dss kbhamp on-t nyya 
nAA*dordon,hoeQe-rdon-ee-t ghoza*q on-t 
ghoda-ns. 27 uu brcMsr. 29 asm 
miin met miin yri-ndon -s [* once *] 
yrcQoe-lik to maa-kon. 31 kind, i bint 
a-ltiid bii mii. 

76. Zmlle, city (62»31, 6*5). 

X. 378. 

11 dor bhffs-os on [*was once a'] 
man dii tbhii zobus ad [" (a) is the short- 
est possible long a, not the short a of 
Dutch ladder J but nearly so*']. 12 en 
do ya-dor dee-ldo ziin ghuud in tbhii-on. 
16 om op do ya-rkes to pa-son. 18 
ya-dor, k-eb-t eel, eel slekht oma-kt. 

22 alt [' fetch '] 't be-sto kleed op an 
duut-ot-om an, stSBkt-on riqk an ziin 
yi-qor on trekt-om skuu-non on. 23 *t 
yet-o kalf. 24 bhant miin zoe-no bhas 
dood, on is ovoe-ndon. 25 do Ho-ldsta 
[(h) prefixed, but (h) omitted in (ad, 
eel, yys)] zce-no bhas uaa by-ton, o 
tuu bheer dikht bo'i -t yys kbhom, 
oecBrdon ee -t zi-qon on da-nson. 27 
uu brceoer. 29 oem-s-on feesii*n to 
o;ldon met miin yri-ndon. 31 kind» i 
bint a-ltiid hit mil. 

77. Zwartaluis, town (52 nSS, 
6 #12). L381. 

11 on ya-dor ad tbhii zcecBna. 12 
en Htj dii-ldo ceoer -t ghuui 16 oem 
do ya-rkens to bh6i-don. 18 ya-dor, 
ik eb ozoe-ndight tee-ghon uu. 22 
breqt *t be-sto kleet iir, on duut 't oem 
an en gheeft cem 'n riqk on ziin aant 
[* hand '] on skhuu-non an do yuu-ton. 

23 't ghomesto kalf. 24 bhant miin 
zoece-no bhas doot, on is bheer oyoe-non. 
25 on ziin o-lsto zo&ce-no bhas in-t laant 
en as t> dighto bij -t yys kbhamp, 
OBOB-rdo tj -t ghozaa-qk en -t ghorAA-s. 
27 uur bryyr. 29 da -k iis mit miin 
yre-ndon vroeoe-lik kon bhee-aon. 31 
kiint, i bin a-ltiid b»j mit. 
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XXII. Dbbrthe. I. 887. 

78. M^pelj town (52 n 42, 
6^11). 1.388. 

11 na zee*kar meiue HE'do tbh6i 
E<B<eiiB. 12 an Ho'i ghaf -t osm. 15 an 
AkAi moes Ha'i op da zbhii'iiaii pa'son. 
18 TffiSB'dar, ik Hcba ghroot KbhAAd 
odAA-n. 22 H8B»1 gli6a *ii soB-ndspak 

{'the Sunday's pack' of clothes] on 
AAt 'm dat a-ntre'kan, an gheef 'm ook 
*tL riqk an ziin yi-qar en na'i*a skhoo*nan. 
23 't di'ksta kalf. 24 bhant ik mee-nda 
dat miin zoBCB'na dood bhas^ on-k Heb 
'm bheer ayce'ndan. 26 da o'ldsta 
soe<B*no bhas ar neet ba'i, an dun dee 
bo'i HjyB kbham Hceoe'rda Ha'i dat 
ala-rm. 27 ziin brceoBr. 29 oem 's 
plezii'r ta niAA'kan met miin kamer- 
▲A'ts. 31 miin kiind! i kosnt a-ltiid 
Wi ma'i blii'Tan. 

79. Zweeh^ village (52 n 48, 

6 44). 1.391. 

11 dAAr bhas iis 'n nuesns an dii 
Ha'da tbhii zoBcens. 12 an da VAA'dar 
ghaaf Hcem ziin part van -t ghuu'd. 
15 om ziin zbhii'nan ta Hyy-an. 18 
'k HO'ba zoe-ndighd Toeoer da'i. 22 
krii'gha ma'i Ha-ndigh 't be'sta ghun'd 
lis nut 't ka-mnet [* cabinet '], an trek 
't Hoem an, an gheef am-an riqk an 
ziin yi'qar an skhnu'n an da Tnn*tan. 
23 't TO'ta kalf. 24 bhant miin zceoen 
bhas dood, an is bhee'rvoe'nan. 25 an 
liin o'ldsta zoeoen bhas krek [' direct/ 
correctly, exactly] in-t veld, an dun 
Hii dikhtba'i HuusKbham,dnu Hoe<B*rde 
Hii dat za zoe*qan an daa-nstan. 27 
diin broeoer. 29 da -k ar met miin 
kla'ntan iis pleizii'r van keen maa*kan. 
81 d6u ziiJB JAA a'ltiid ba'i ma'i. 

XXIII. GsovnrGBir. I. 396. 

80. 50//i'fi^m, village (52 n 57, 

7 9 10). I. 400. 

1 1 dor bhas 6is 'n man an do'i Bar 
tbh6i zoBOBns. 12 an Ha dei'lda hobobf 
-t ^h6at t6n. 16 bhAAr Ha op da 
xbhii'na pa-san skol. 18 'kkan-tnikh 
TCBoer jnn vera-ntbhoordan. 22 ^hAAt 
Hen an HAAlt 't a'larbe'sta kl6id, an 
d6n Hom dat an ; d6a Hom ook-an riq 
an da vi'qar an stee'vals [* boots '] an 
da T6ii'ta [with these * boots on the 
fiet * compare the * shoes on the legs," 
frequent hereafter, see spec. 101]. 23 
't alardikste kalf. 24 'k dokhda nikh 
a*nders as dat ha dood bhas, an s3ryHa'i 
leeft tokh nogh Ha'i is fot bhest an is 
tar n6u bheer. 25 an da o'lsta zobcbb 



S 



bhas op-t land, on d6ii da'i bi nnns 
kbham, Hoeoe-rda nai dAAr zi*qan an 
dan'san. 27 Jnun broe'ir [compare 
rcB'ip) called (vroe'igh) asked]. 29 
'at 'k bhat pl^iz^i'r mAA-kan kon. 31 
miin joq! d6u bist jaa a-ltiid bi mii. 

81. Oldamhtj district, contain- 
ing WtntehoteHf town (53 n 8, 6 # 57). 
I. 404. 

U ar bhas is 'n TAA'dar d^i tbh^i 
zcecens na. 12 an a'i m6uk dat elk 
bii ziin part kbham. 15 om op ziin 
zbhii'nan ta pa'san. 18 'k Heb zce'n- 
dighd tee-ghan jun. 22 ghAAt i nen 
en trekt Hom 't no'i*a zoe-ndaghspa'k 
an, an d6ut i Hom an riq an ziin yi'qar, 
an skdu-nan an da yOn-tan. 23 't ye-ta 
kalf. 24 bhant di'sa miin zoeoen bhas 
stoBTyan, an is bheer ta re'khta. 26 
an ziin o'ldsta zoeoen bhas op-t land, 
an dAA d6i Hen ghoq an si'kom bii 
['close by,' WinUer has not been 
able to trace this word] huos bhas 
HoeoeTda a'i-t spoeoe'lan an da'nsan. 
27 diin broeoe*ar. 29 da -k mii mit 
miin ka'marAA'tan ^is blii'da kon 
mAA'kan. 31 miin joq, dnu bist da^h 
an doBoer [' day and night,' local] biimu. 

[Winkler remarks that most writeri 
in this and the Groningen dialect write tf 
=:(a'i) in many words which haye ms 
(ii^ or ee =(ee, «r) in Dutch. In his 
opmion the real sound is (ei), not (a'i), 
nor (6i). But where W is an original 
diphtnong, as in n, meid, leidensiegft, 
maid, suffer, the sound approaches (&Q, 
and cannot be considerea anything else 
in some mouths. Such remarks are 
important in respect to the confusion 
of writinffM, at, in Early English and 
modem High German. in these 
transcriptions my (^i, 6i, 'a'i, oe'i) in- 
dicate Winkler's #*, at, y, m.] 

82. TTo/^^xtfui, village (5dnl 6, 
6 44). I. 408. 

11 oar bhas &is 'n mensk da'i nar 
tbha'i zoeoens [^(&is, da'i, tbha'i), speci- 
ally identified with German «7i and nearly 
Dutch y]. 12 in H&i dfri'lda Hoeoer -t 
gh6ud. 15 om zbhii'nan ta bhai'dan. 
18 yoa-ar, ik neb zoe*ndighd yoeoer jun. 
22 briqt gh&u 't be-sta U&id, in d6ut 
't Hom an; in gheeft 'n riq an ziin 
Hand, in skhdu'nan om -a y6u*tan. 23 
't yet kalf. 24 bhant di'za zoeoen yan 
mil bhas dood, an is yo-nan. 26 in 
ziin o'lsta zoeoen bhas iin-t land, in ddn 
a dikht bi huus kbham. Hoeoe*rd ee 
myyzii'k in da'nsan. 27 juun broe'ir 
[also (yroB'igh), but (rftip)]. 29 da -k 
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mit miin TrcQ-ndon bliid [< blithe'] 
bhee'zan kon. 81 kiind, duu bi'Z9 
a'ltiid bii mil. 

83. irirumy Tillage (53 n 22, 
6^19). L411. 

11 OAAr bhaa r&is [*once'] *ii man d&i 
tbh&i zoeoens Haar. 12 en Hki d&i*lda 
-t gh6ud toB'skhan [F kh] Hoeoer. 15 om 
op zbhii'nan ta paa'san. 18 TAA'dar, 
ik Heb mi bazoe-nigbd an juu. 22 
briqt 't o'vanntAAnB [* at the hour/ at 
once] 't a-larbe'Bta pak kl&i-ar Heer, 
en trekt 't Hom an, an dcekht Horn 'n 
riq om vi-qar, an Bk6u'nan om ydu'tan. 
23 't YO'ta kalf . 24 om di'za miin zcecen 
bhas dood, an is bhee'iro'nan. 25 in 
ziin o'kte zceoen bhas op-t laand, an 
d6u dei dikht bi huus kbham, Hoeoe-rda 
Hoecer zi'qan an daa'nsan. 27 Jnnn 
broB'ir [but (yr6ugh) aBkedl. 29 om 
mit mim vroe'ndan • r&is pTez&i*ar ta 
mAA'kan. 31 kiind, d6u bi'sa ja a'ltiid 

« • • • • 

bu mil. 

84. GroninaeHj city (53 n 13, 
6 s 34). I. 41^ 

1 1 dar bhas r&is 'n man d6i tbh6i 
zoecens Had. 12 en d6u d^i'lda Hal 
HoecBr uut bhat za krii'ghan ko*nan. 
15 om op da zbhii'nan ta pa'san. 18 
YAA'dar, ik Heb zoB*ndighd tee'ghan 
j6u. 22 breq hiir Yort 't be'sta kl6id 
en trek 't Hom an, en d6u-am-an riq 
om ziin Yi*qar, en skh6u'nen an ziin 
Ydu'tan. 23 't YO'te kalf. 24 bhant 
dee'za zoecen Yan mal bhas zoo gh6ud 
as dood, an is bhee-rYO'ndan. 25 da 
o'lsta zcBoen bhas jYYst op-t Yeld a d6u 
e dikht ba'i Hyys konam, HoeoB'rda Hel 
da myyzii'k, an h6u za da'nstan in da 
rii'gha f* rows/ as in country dances]. 
26 j6u DrcB'ir [also (roe'ip), (yroe'igh), 
called, asked]. 29 om met mim Yroe'n- 
dan bhat plez6i*r [|)rinted pelzeir, I 
haYO presumed by mistake for plezeir] 
ta mAA'kan. 31 'O'qe, d6u hist ja 
a'ltiid ba'i ma'i. [Winkler remarks 
that f, Vt s,ff are constantly pronounced 
by the small tradesmen as (d, b, z, y,).] 

85. Den Ham^ village (53nl7, 
6 e 27). I. 419. 

11 zee'ker man Had tbhei [not (&i), 
rather (4ei}] zoeoens. 12 in Ha'i yar- 
d^i'lda -t ^h6ud o*ndar Hoecer. 15 om 
op do zbhii'nen te pa'sen. 18 YAA'der, 
ik heb zoe'ndighd tee-gha juu. 22 breq 
Hiir Yot ['forth'] 't be'sta kl^id, in 
trek Hom dat an, in duu-em-en riq an 
ziin Hand, in skh6u'nan an ziin Y6u'ten. 
29 't YC'te kalf. 24 bhant di'se zoeoen 



yan mii bhas dood, e is bheer Yo*nan. 
25 mAAr de o-ldste zoeoen bhas op-t land, 
in d6u d6i ba'i Hyys kbham, Hoeoe'rd or 
-t zi'qan in da'nsan. 27 jnun broe'ir 
[(roe'ip) called, (yriiu^h) asked]. 29 
dat 'k ook r&is met mim yroe'ndan pie- 
z6i*r mAA'kan kon. 81 jo'qe, dan 
bi'sa a'ltiid bi mii. 

86. 6?^rf»«il«ri&, village (53»1 6, 
60 17). 1.421 

11 'n man Had tbhii JO'qas. 12 on 
Ha'i pa*rtd Hoeoer 't ghnnd. 15 met da 
zbhii'nan.. 18 YAA-dar, ik neb Tar- 
kee-rd nandeld tee'ghan j6u. 22 briqt 
Hiir dAA'delk da be'ste kleeTen, in 
lAAt-em dii a*ntre'kan, in gheeft-an 
riq om liin Yi'qar, in skun*nan an a 
Yuu'tan. 23 't be-sta kalf. 24 bhant 
miin jo*qe bhas dood, in n6u neb *k 
Him bhee'nro'nan. 25 in ziin o'ldste 
zoeoen bhas uAAr 't land, in duu dii 
bheero'm kbham, in dikht ba'i Hyja 
bhas, Hoo'rda na'i -t ala*rm. 27 Jon 
bruur [(riip) called, (Yruugh^ asked]. 
29 om mit miin Yroe*ndan-s pleziiT to 
mAA'kan. 31 miin JO'qe, j6a bin 
ja a'ltiid ba'i ma'i. 

XXIV. FRiBSLAin). I. 424, 

a. Frxesiah nr Ej&issLAin). I. 
428. 

87. FHesIand, province (53ii5, 
5 50). I. 433. TThe present Dia- 
leetut Communia of the whole proyinoe. 
The spelling of the orig^al is that of 
G. Oolmjon, and no explanation is 
giYen, bemg of course well known — in 
Friesland, as this dialect is spoken with 
tolerable uniformily oyer the whole 
proyince, except at Hindeloopen and in 
Schiermonnikoog. Hence my interpre- 
tation is more than usually doubtful. 
— The aboye was written before I had 
had the assistance of my two author- 
ities from Grouw (see the next speci- 
men^, but I let it stand, together with 
the mterpretation I had giyen, in order 
to shew uie difficulties I nad to contend 
with, and the de^e of approximation 
to correctness which my renderings may 
be supposed to furnish.^ 

11 dar wi'r [the (w) is yery doubtful 
to me, but Winkler speaks of the Fries- 
ian w being the same as the English, 
and hence I haye used it for this dia^ 
leetua communis, but I think (bh) more 

Srobable] T'lik^ar an man (minska) end 
a'i Hi' twaa so' 'nan. 12 and Ha'i 
di'*lda Hia'ren 't ghnud. 15 um de 
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bftTghra to wfi'djon. 1 8 H^it [* father '], 
ik hab rau'iidi^ho tshitn [written t^'in^ 
and may be (tsjin, tsUn, teitn), and the 
last ifl probable] ra. 22 bnq forth 't 
be'Bte pak kl^an jhir [written A;«r, 
possibly only ^jir, jiir) is said] end 
tsi^an mm de'i o'n, end j6a Him en 
riq o'n sin Hand, end sko'n o'n de 
fo^-ten. 23 't me-ste k^. 24 whent 



S written hwmt'] di'se so'n fen me'i wi'r 
l^, end nun is werfau*n. 25 end sin 
a-ldiste so'n wi'r in-t field, end doo de'i 
n^i HUQs ffhnq, end dhi'khte [written 
thiehte'] be i Huns ka'm, H^a-rde He'i -t 
sin'qen end -t dun*nsjen. 27 diin bro'r. 
29 oat ik m^i miin friiiu'nde ek ris 
froo'lik wee-se mn-khte. 81 bei^m, 
dun bist a-ltid be'i mel. 



87*. CfrauWf village (53 n 6, 
6 # 60). 

[Mention is made of this place in 
Wmkler I. 428, but no specimen is 
given. I was fortonate enough to find 
two London merchants, who were bom 
in this Tillage, and who spoke the 
dialect as boys— Mr. de Fries, and Mr. 
ran de Meulen, and they were so kind as 
to read me the specimen 87 separately. 
I made notes of their pronunciation at 
the time, and wrote out the following 
attempt to reproduce it, on the next 
day. But on hearing the sounds for 
the ftrst time, with only one reading 
from each native, I have doubtless 
made many errors. The following 
will, however, probably give a suffi- 
ciently approximate representation of 
the real sounds. As this dialect is, of 
all others, most interesting in relation 
to our own country speech, I give the 
whole parable at length. The frac- 
tures should be especially noticed, and 
at the same time the dEifficulty I felt 
occasionally in determining which 
vowel had the stress, as in English 
(p. 1312). The lengtii of the vowels 
varied with the two authorities in seve- 
ral cases. The v seems to be generally 
('v), varying to (f) rather than (v), and 
I have written (f ) throughout, following 
Winkler's spelling. The w seems to 
be (bh^, judging rather from the Eng- 
lish ot my authorities, who did not 
then seem to use (w) at all. But a 
dear (u&), etc., occurs, so that there is 
a false appearance of (wa). The (sh, 
tsh, dzh) seemed to be clearly de- 
veloped out of 9, (;', dfy although oc- 
easionally I seemed to hear (si-, ti-, 
di-). I did not attempt to distinguish 
rt, ^d) from (t, d), but I believe the 
oehtal form is correct. Where I have 
written (j), I did not hear a trill, but 
only a vocal e£fect. Sometimes the r 
was ijuite lost. There was no great 
certainty about (s, a), or about final 
(t, d), and the two authorities did not 
always agree. The ^ was oertainly not 



always (^h, oh), but was frequently 
simple (g;. 

ladopt Mr. de Fries's pronunciation 
and venations from the text of Wink- 
ler's specimen 87, simply bteause I 
heard nim read first; but I add any 
variants that I noticed in Mr. van die 
Meulen. F. and M. indicate my two 
authorities. 

The following couplet I give as it 
was pronounced first by Mr. de Fries, 
and secondly by Mr. van de Meulen. 

1. n)M*ter br6a en tsiis 

aer dot naet see-ze ksn si geen 
0Bpri6'khte Friiz. 

2. btf'ter br6a on grii'ne tshiits, 

dii dot met sez-e kon es met en 
rfo-khte Friits.) 

I am inclined to consider the second 
most correct. This couplet reminded 
me of one I had seen cited in Mr. C. C. 
Robinson's writings, as current in 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 

3. (gicMtd bre'd, bot'or, en tshiiz, 

tz gituid El'^eks en gimtd Fiiiz), 

implying a felt resemblance between 
the pronunciations. Mr. G. 0. Robin- 
son says that (net) ia used for not, and 
that the same fracture as (lit) is not 
unheard in Halifax, but is more 
characteristic of Leeds, where also 
(bwt'er) is used. Mr. Robinson had 
no faith himself in the correctness of 
the assumption that HaJifaxish is like 
Friesian ; but it occurred to me that it 
would be interesting to contrast this 
very singular YorksUre dialect (23^ of 
^ the foUovring classification), which has 
' adopted the popular Friesian test as a 
rhyme of its own, verse by verse, with 
the Orouw Friesian version, which I 
had already obtained. Mr. Robinson 
was kind enough to attempt a version, 
which I here annex, with notes princi- 
pally due to his observations. The 
resemblance is very far from close, but 
there is sufficient similarity of pronun- 
ciation to justify such a popular rhyme. 
Here then follow, first, the Dtaitctus 

89 
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Chmmunii of Friesland in the ortho- 
graphy adopted by Winkler, with, on 
the opposite colnmn, a verbal transla- 
tion, the English words which differ 
from the Friesian being in Italics. 

Then, also in paralld columns, come 
the Friesian pronunciation taken from 
Mr. de Fries, with the yariants of Mr. van 
de Menlen, who agreed with the former 
generally, and the Halifax rendering 



of the English yerbal translation of 

the Friesian by Mr. C. C. Robinacn, 

who strove to keep to that vision for 

the sake of comparison, as far as was 

consistent with not straining the dialect. 

Finally, I add notes, referring verse 

by verse to both the Friesiim and 

Halifax versions, giving translations or 

other remarks which were suggested by 

tiie text. 



1. Winkler' t Frisian Orthography, 

1 1 der wier ienkear en man (minske) 
end dy hie twa soannen. 

12 de jung[Bte fen dy twa sei tsjin sin 
heit : heit ! jow my *\ diel fen 't giid 
dat my takumt. end hy dielde hiarren 
'tgiid. 



13 end net fnlle dagen der nei (end 
en bitsje letter) forsamm'le de jungste 
soan aUes by enoar, teach forth up reis 



nei en fir land end brocht der u 
giid der thruch in en oeidwealsk libben. 



sin 



14 do er allies der thruch brocht hie 
kaem der en greate krapte oan item 
(hungersnead^ in dat seme land, end 
hy bigCLn brekme to lyen. 

16 end hy gung hinne end gunr by 
ien fen de borgers fen dat land end dy 
itiClrde him up sin land um de bargen 
to weidjen. 

16 end hy woe wol jeme sin bCLk 
fol ite mei 't bargefoer ; mar nimmen 
joech him dat. 

17 do kaem er to himselm end hy 
sei : ho fulle fen min heite fulk habbe 
oerfloedig hiar brea end ik kum um fen 
hunger! 

18 ik scil upstean end nei <is heite 's 
ffean end ik scil tsjin iis heit sidze: 
heit! ik hab siindige tsjin de himel 
end foar (tsjin) ju. 

19 end nu bin ik net mear wirdig 

1'uw soan to hietten ; meitsje my mar 
ik as ien fen juw arbeiders. 

20 end hy stoe up end gung nei sin 
heit ta. ena do er yette fir fen him of 
wier, seach sin heit him al, end dy 
waerd mei inerUke barmhertigenfl 



2. Verbal Tran^ation. 

11 there were one'tum a man [per- 
son], and that-one had two sons. 

12 the youngest o/ those two said 
against [= towards, to] hi* father : 
father / give me the d«d [ =poTtion] 
of the good r= property] that^ to-me 
to-comes. and he dealt [ssdivided] 
to-them the good. 

13 and not many days there qfUr 
(and a bit later) eolUeted the youngest 
son all by one-another [= together] 
marched forth on joi*mey after a far 
land and brought there all his good 
there through [brought there through 
SB spent] in an oret'luxurume living. 

14 then [ = when] he all there through 
brought had, came there a great pinch 
on eating (hunger' s-need) [=famine] 
in that self land, and he began break- 
ing [ =want] to sufer. 

16 and he ganged (=went) hence 
and ganged by one of the burghers 
of that land, and that-one steered 
f s=wn<] him up his land /or the farrow 
[=8winel to feed, 

16 ana he would well yearningly 
[= willingly] Aw beUy full eat with 
the farrow-fodder [= pigs' food]; but 
no-one gave him that. 

17 then came he to himself and he 
said : how many of my father's folk 
have over-flooding [= superfluous] their 
bread and I come round [=die] of 
hunger. 

18 I shall up-stand and afier our 
father's go and I shall against our 
father say : father ! I have sinned 
against the heaven and before (against) 
you. 

19 and now be I not more worthy 
your son to be-hight [ = be called] ; 
make me but like as one of your icwle- 
men, 

20 and he stood up and ganged afUr 
his father to, and then [= while] he 
yet far of him oflf toasy saw his father 
him all) and that-one became with 
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oftndien ; liy riin up him ta, foel him 
nm Bin hals end patte him. 

21 end de soan sei tsjin him : heit ! 
ik hab siindige tsjin de himel end foar 
ju, end ik bin net langer wirdich jaw 
soan to hietten. 

22 de heit Itkwol sei tsjin stn fnlk : 
bring forth 't beste pak klean hjir end 
tsiean dy oan end jow him en ring oan 
sin hand end skoen oan de foetten. 

23 end bring 't meste keal end slacht 
it ; lit iis ite end £rolik wSse. 

24 hwent disse soan fen my wier dea 
end nn is or wer libben wirden; hy 
wier f orlem end nn is er werf dn. end 
hia bigCLnen Irolik to wirden. 

25 end stn aldste soan wier in ''t 
field en do dy nei hiLs gung end thichte 
by h<is kaem, heaide hy H siungen end 
*t dibisjen. 

• 

26 endhyrdpienfensinheitefeinten 
by him end frege him hwet dat to 
bitsintten hie. 

27 end dy sei tsjin hem : din broer 
is kumd end jtmme heit heth *t meste 
keal slachte, nm 't er him sdnd wer 
krige heth. 

28 mar hy waerd nidich end wol net 
in 'e h'Qs gean : do gang sin heit nei 
bCite end bea him der am. 

29 hy likwol joeeh sin heit to *n 
andert: siuch! sa fulle jierren tsienie 
ik jn al end ik hab nea net hwat tsjin 
jaw sin dien end dochs habbe in m^r 
nimmer nin bokje iown, dat ik mei 
min fridnden ek 'ris frolik wese machte. 

30 mar nn disse soan fen ju kommen 
is, dy jaw gdd mei hoeren der thrnch 
brocnt heth, nu habbe ja H fetmeste 
keal for him slachte. 

31 do sei de heit tsiin him: hem! 
da bist altid bij my end al hwet mines 
is, is dines ek. 

32 me moast den frolik end blid 
w@8e; hwent disse broer f«n dy wier 
dea end hy is wer libben wirden ; end 
hy wier forlem end nn is er werfiin. 



inward eompassion on-done [= attacked] ; 
he ran him to, fell him round his neck 
and patted [ = caressed] him. 

21 and the son said against him: 
father ! I haye sinned against the 
heayen and before you, and I am not 
longer worthy yoor son to be-hight. 

22 the father like-well said against 
hie folk : bring forth the best pack 
clothes here, and tag [sdraw, put] 
him them on, and giye nim a ring on 
hie hand and shoon on the feet : 

23 and bring the masted [= fatted] 
calf and slay it ; let as eat and frolic- 
some [= merry] he, 

24 beeauee this son of me were dead 
and now is he again liying become ; he 
were loet and now is he o^am-foond. 
and they began frolicsome to become. 

26 and hie oldest son were in the 
field and then [sin^enl that-one after 
house ganged, and thick [= close] by 
house came, heard he the singing and 
the dancing. 

26 and he rooped [= called] one of 
hie father men by him and aeled him 
what that to mean had. 

27 and that-one said against him: 
thy brother is come and your father 
hath the masted calf slain, /or it [= 
because] he him sound again caught 
hath. 

28 but he became angry and would 
not in the house go ; tiien ganged his 
father after be-out and begged him 
there /»r. 

29 he like-well gaye hie father to 
an answer : see ! so ntany years eerve I 
you all, and I haye neyer not what 
against you sin done, and though [ = 
yetl have you neyer none buck-ling 
[ = idd] giyen, that I with my friencb 
aleo once frolicsome be might. 

30 but now this son of you come is, 
that your good with wnores there 
through brought hath, now haye you 
the fat-masted calf for him slain. 

31 then said the father against him: 
bairn! thou be'st all-tide [= always] 
by me and all what mine is, is thme 

ie. 



e 



32 men [=one, Fr. on. Old English 
me] must then frolicsome and buthe 
be ; because this brother of thee were 
dead and he is again liying become; 
and he were lost and now is ne again- 
found. 
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3. Frietian IS'onuneiatuni, 

11 dei bhi'j i'ii*ke'r^ an num' 
me'nska), en dii' Hhia ta&a sud-nan 
floo'n'n M*]. i 

12 da JOD'qsta^ fasn' dii tu&a sffi'i' 
tBhen^ flin^HhsB'it*: Hhfle'it! j6uinse'i-t 
di'l fsexL-t gaM'' dat me^ takoemt,' 
»n hIisdI dee*lda*<^ HJia-ran [ja-ran M^H 
-t gu'd. 

13 sen sffit foe'Ia daaghan^ dar nte'l' 
(send sen brtsha' [bii'tsha W) Us -tar) 
lajsaa-mla* da jce'qsta mda [booii MJ 
a'las bee'i anucia-v t^akh* niart^ (sp 
ice'is nffi'i an fiu hm* en brokht* deei 
aVo g^ gQ»^ trcekb in pn nnj-dn^k^^ 
leb'an. 

14 doo ar a'las deei troekb brokkt 
Hbia, kaam^ daj en gr^a'ta kra'pta' 
o'n' ii-ten [(HboB-qdr8no*'d) M*] in 
dat sffi'lda Ian, Jen uh»'i bego*q^ 
gabre-k [brae'k'm m«] ta Ise'i'an.' 

16 en Hhs'i goeq nhe-na sen goeq 
bas'i i'n ften da oose'i gars [b^augara 
M] fsm dat lan^ sen dii sbtau'rda 
[Bntfu'ida M^] sbem oep sin Ion oem da 
Doj-gan ta bbel-dzban.^ 

16 sen iihee'i bhua bbol je*ma 
(graakt, graagk M^) sin bunk fol iita 
ELffil-t boj'gafuu'i' ; mau' ne'man^ 
juug [jnukh M'] Hbem dat. 

17 doo kudm pcaam M^] ar too 
HemsQ I'm' aend Hhse'i sas'i : Hhoo 
foe la fsBn min HhsB'i'ta loelk nba'ba 
nu ifluudagb' nhai [jai M*] br^/ 
end ek koem oem faen Hhoe*qar ! 

18 ek seP oep'ste'n' end nse'i US' 
Ebffi'i'te ge'n' en ek sel tsben us 
Hbe'it see sa [se'ia M*] : Hbe'it, ek 
Hhab aeu'degba [son-dagba M^] tshen 
da Hhem*al [Hheemal M*] en foY 
(tshen^) j6u.b 

19 end n6u^ ben ek net m6ai 
bboejgh [bhoej'dagb ; bhe-ragh M'] 
j6u Budn [Boon M] ta iibfa'tan fje-tan 
M^] ; me^'tsba rae maj lik as rn fen 
j6u a'labe'i'dars* [ai'be'rdars M]. 

20 end nhe'i stii^ oep end goeq nel 
sin Hbe'it taa, end doo ar nokb* fiii 
fen Hbem aa' bbfai, sdakb sin nbe'it 
Hbem al, end dii bbaar [bba'rd M*l 
me'i o'uarli'ka bai'mnbe'itaghans^ 
o'n'di'n^ ; Hbe'i ruun [roen M*] oep 
Hbem taa, fuul^ Hbem oem sin Hbab 
en pa'ta* Hbem. 

21 en da suifn [soon M] se'i tsben 
Hbem: nbe'it ek Hbab zoe-ndegba 

E son-dagba M] tsben da Hbam-al 
Hhee-mel M] en fo'r (tsben) j6u. 

22 da Hbe'it li'kbbol se'i tsben sin 
foelk : breq^ fdeit' 't besta pak kle'n 



4. Mr. C. CBobinaoiCtHalifaz V§niam. 

11 dbr wa WMn t&tm' a man, at-9d 
tuu ledz.* 

12 tb-/vq*t8^' an am sed tal-t Ur- 
dba^*: f*c-dhai!" gi-ma-tsbee'r-a-tsUif 
wat-8 ta kum tM-ma.^ an-i de*ld t-stwf 
tal-am. 

13 an a pis at-af-ta^* tb-juq'ts led 
samd^' ool up, an meed tk rtMi'd'* 
tul'adz^^ a faa lend,^* en brdiit isen* 
throo ool at • ed," wt 6i**ar-6r*^ 
leyin.^* 



14 wen t-d dbtV br^tit tsen* iStao6 
ool, dba kton a gat^ wq*ar* *-t lend, 
•n-» b%an* ta tlem.^^ 



16 an-» went agM*tadz,' an-went 
bi-wtm an-t te'*nmen* dbtT a dbat 
lend, at^ sent cm t-t wutdz,^ fa-ta rwit 
t-pigz. 

16 an f'-d fee'i a 9^ %% bel't fid a-t 
ptg'ment,^ bad noo'bdi gaT on ndvt. 

17 wen t kttton tal isee'l,* i spek up, 
an sed : a m» fM'dbai-f<$uk e$ man-t an- 
am ey aver-inef* a bre'd,'' en oo-m kam 
ta pe-rtiBb a vq-ai. 

18 oo-sbal wp an gu* tal az fM'dhar 
an oo-s^ 8«0 tal-tm : fij^'dbar, oo-v send^^ 
•giV'n evan, an ag»''n^^ dbii. 



19 an nee*^ o am*af wath bin koold^ 
dbi Sim ; mek ma nab^at^ see'm as wvn 
a dbi waa'kaz.' 



20 an-t up an went ttd'adz to-t* 
ffrdbar, an waP^' t wai jit a gittfid im 
of'an-im,*^ iz f^'dbar siid im, an oi- 
kum* ayamee'-stad at ee't^' far-tm, 
an-i ran tal-im, an fel atap*-e-tz nek, 
an pat'ad^* im. 



21 an-t sun sed tal-t f^'dba : f«rdbar 
oo-T send agiV-n even an agtV'n dkii, 
an o am*et wath ta bi koold dbi sun 
on*i laq-ai. 

22 an-t f«tf'dba sed tal iz f <$uk : breq 
oi-t best Uum'z iV,* en dan-am an-tm, 
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[klee'n M] jei. mn fahe'n [tshoUi M>] 
Hhem dii o'n [oon M], kd. j6a Hhem 
on req o*n [oon M] sin shan,* sen sktian 
o'n [oon M] da fdo'ten [fwoe'-ton M']. 

23 »nd breq-t mse-sto^ ke'l* sen 
liUkht et : let w ii'to ten froo'lek 
bhee'io. 

24 ^hsat^ de-SQ sndn [soon Ml fsen 
msB'i bhi'r dtfa een n6« es »r bheM 
le'bdn bhee-rdan; xhie'i bhi'r faikesB'n* 
en n6u es ar b]i8ei*f0'n [bhej'f 6nn M']. 
aen ja bogo-qan* froo'lek ta bhoei'dan. 

25 en sin arista* soifn [soon Ml 
bhi'r en-t field [fielt M'] aen doo dii 



an gt-tm a leq on-t and,^ an shim'tti 
a-t fit (ftt).» 



ms'i Hhnns 



g®q, 



sen tekh-ta' be'i 



xhnns kodlm [kaam M] mh6ai*da [jarda 
M] Hhe'i tsbo'qan^ en-t do'n-shan 
[doo*nshan M']. 

26 en Hhs'i roop i*n fen sin sbe'ita' 
le'rntan be'i Hbem en free-gha Khem 
bbet dot ta bitshoD'tan' sbia. 

27 en dii se'i tshen nhem : din 
bnraj 68 kcemd* en je*nia Hbe'it nhet* 
't me-sta k€al sla-khta, oem-t ar Hhem 
snnnd bbeei kiii'gha shet. 

28 nku Hhe'i bhaai mi'dakh^ en 
bhnii* net in-f sninz^ ge'n ; doo goeq 
sin Hhe'it nel bunia en b6a xhem 
der onn.^ 

29 ahe'i li'kbhol jnkh sin nbe'it 
ta-n a'nttfat^ [a*ntbbat M] i sbiekb 
[sbokh M] I sa fe'la M-ran tshe'nja* 
ek J6u,en ek Hhab n^a net bbot tshen 
j6n sen di'n, en dokksHa-ba j6ume 
ne*niar nan bo*kja j6ub, dot ek mel 
min fie-nan' ek-ras* froo'lek bbee-za 
mce'khta. 

30 nun n6n de'sa sn^hi [soon M] f sen 
j6n koe-man es, dii j6u giiad [gWB'd 
MH me'i Hbnn'ran [woejn M'j dei 
troekb brokbt Hbet, n6n Ha*ba i6tf-t 
tet-msBB'ta ktfal fei nbem sla-khta. 

81 doo se'i da Hhe'it tshen Hhem : 
bm [ben M'l ! d6u best a'ltid bee*ma 
[be'i me'i M\], en a\ bhet miinas es, 
ee diiTias ek. 

32 me moW den fi-oo'lek end bliid 
bhee'za ; bhent de'sa* brunj fen de'i 
bhi'r d^a end Hhe'i es bheei le*ben 
bhoei'dan ; en nhe'i bhi'r farlase'n 
en n6n es or bheenrfon [bhe2'f6nn M]. 



23 an breq-t fed koof, an slef*ta-t 
let-s M, an bt mart> 



.s 



24 kas dhis led-a mdixi wa dTd' an 
nte tz ley'tn agsTni ; t wa last, an hm 
ts ftm< agifn an dha btgon' to bt 
gam'stim.^ 

25 an-t ^wdxafi led war-i-t tloo'is,^ 
an wen t went twi^adz i>ee's,^ an kum 
tl^'s* b»-t, t iCd}^ t- seq't'n an don*8tn. 



26 an-t koald wim a ts fardha' men 
bf nn, m ekst tm wat it woi> 

27 an-t sed tol-tm : dht brti'dha-i 
kam, an-dhi f «rdhai slef *tad t-f ed koof 
far-tm ktan-in bek see'nd.' 

28 bat-t get med* an wod-'nt goo 
tn,^ S0O is f«rdha went ee't, an bts^ti'f 
imtid. 

29 dhen t spek ta-t fardhar i dhes 
rtw'd,^ sez-ii' : nab-at 'sii ee'< man*t 
'99J' oo-y saavd j-ool,* an-z ntyai d«n 
n^tit raq* agtVm ro^ bad'® jqo-t niix 
*mii n«'n-a-a ked gtn,^^ boo az *oo 
anoo*l^> mad'' fa wnns bt mar't wt 
dhem at o noo.'* 

30 bod *nM at dhes led a jee'rz' ez 
kjM(*m, at-B get*'n throo wat ji -ot wt 
uu*Zf^ 'uae joo-y gm^vfi en alef'tad 
t-f et'f ed koof f ar-im. 

31 dhen sed t-£«rdhaxt^-an: bee'n,* 
'dhaa-z' oo'Ios bt-ma, an ool at-s nuitn 
is dhdtn anoo'l.^ 

32 wt-man dhan bt ma'rt an dled-- 
sam' 1^^, kos dhes brv-dhar-o-dha wai 
dtt'd, an-i wax lost, an nM tz fun 
agtV'n. 



5. I^ote$ OH the 



11 JV". >) approaching (k^ar). 2)11 
times approacmng (mon, man, nun), 
and sometimes rather lengthened, as 
also in (hin, Hhim), both F and M. 
>) although written d^, both F 
and M agree here. *) '* almost three 
o's," as M said ; but I sometimes 



an 



andEalifax Veraiom, 

thought I heard (so'n-an, 80o''nan). 
F cfuled attention to the resemblance 
and difference between the word and 
Dutch ztcaanf swan. 

JTs. *) Mr. Robinson marks (t&*im). 
as a eeneral rule I hare marked the 
mediu Towel in diphthongs as short in 
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dialectal faraiiBcriptionBy its real lengtii 
is in such cases rather yariable. ') 
* lads/ there is a great tendency to this 
thinning in the more refined speech. 

12 ^. 1) the sound whicn I have 
here throughout written (oe) seemed at 
times (s) or (e), and may have been 
(leh); the Enfush Ts) may certainly 
be always used. ') uiis vowel hovered 
between (s, ee), but on the whole (») 
seemed to be nearest. *) the diph- 
thongs y, #t, were both pronounced 
alike, but both seemed unfixed, and 
hovered among (9% ii'i, SB'i) for 
the first element, and (sB'i, sB't, sbV, 
as'e) for the second, as I use (se) in 
fen (fflBn), I write ^8B'i) as a compro- 
mise throughout. *) the (tsh) was dis- 
tinct in both F and M, and hence 
probably in all the other Friesian 
specimens it ought to be used, but 
occasionally I seemed to hear (ti-, tsi-). 
the vowel was unfixed as (e, e), at least 
I coidd not feel certain, except that it 
was not ^b), and not (i, t). ^) (sin) had 
distinct (1), not ^b), and hence is clearly 

isiin) shortened oy rapid utterance. *) 
Hh) was generafiy custinct (n]h)y not 
simple (h). this is the general word 
for fttiker^ as (msBm) for mother. F 
and M did not know Ute^ iota. 7) the 
(g) seemed clear, not (gh, oh), as in 
Dutch, but in Emden, sp. 37, it was 
(gh6ut). (u') seemed to vary as (uob'), 
wus (gu'd, guoe'd, gua'd), exactly as in 
Engli^, in both F and li. (d) final was 
distinctly not (t) ; I did not sufiiciently 
notice the dental (^d) to be sure of it. 
^\ (me) for (mesl) when without force, 
snewinff that (me, mx, nue, m»'i) were 
the probable stages ; it-is not a change 
of (8B'i) into (ee). *) the short vowel 
in (ta) must be noticed, it was quite 
run on to the consonant, as I have indi- 
cated. >o) in Winkler (di'-lde), but F 
knew only (dee-Ida) ") here F and 
M differed materially, one ignoring 
the inserted (i), and keeping the aspi- 
rate, and the other allowm^ the aspirate 
to be driven out by the msertea (i) ; 
both occur in English dialects. 

Ka. »>)* youngest,' no <. »)*till = 
to the f atner,' the r vanishes frequently* 
'^^\ " when the word stands isolated, or 
wnen it ends a sentence, or is followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel, 
then the r must necessarily be heard ; 
in other positions the word is, by 
rule, deprived of the r." — C. C. E. 
is^ <giye me the share of the stuff what 
is to come to me/ or, more character- 



istically, (de*l 02 e't oz con) < deal ua 
out us = our own.' 

13 Ft. ^) here I seemed to hear 
(gh) clearly. ') Dutch na^ German 
nachy < after, towards.* >) F's rbi'-tsha), 
not rbe'tsho), may have really been 
Qji'tsno), as M lengthened the vowel ; 
short (i) seems most probable, as a re- 
presentative of lonf (ii). *) boHi F 
and M agreed in long (aa^, though 
the original has short ^). ^) I douofe 
the {(Mi)y it may have been only 
(snuc/i) ; f oa) does not seem to occur 
intentionally, but only to be generated 
by following consonants. *) the (€a) 
was here distinct; it is the German 
wog (tsoogh). '') (faort), both F and M 
agreed, in ((ia) , in trilled (r), and in final 
(t), and not (th) or (dh^. F said that 
so far from (th) being friesian, he had 
had very sreat difficulty in mastering 
it. ") (lan^, at times (loon), and nearly 
(burn), quite as in Scotch. ") (brokht; 
with (0) rather than (0). ") Jfl) was 
alwayi very like (a1). ") Winkler, 
noting the Hindeloopenish (sp. 89) 
form oeruwalskf which he considers to 
be more correct, translates it into Dutch 
as ovenoeelderiff, over-luxurious or wan- 
ton, and derives it from old Friesian 
tpealdj English * wealth.' as respects 
the d, however, we must remember tiie 
old Saxon forms glot-uueio, goid-uuelot 
od-uuelOy for riches in the plural, see 
Schmeller's glossary to the Helumd, 
sub uuelo. 

Ha, ^*) 'a piece at after/ a little 
after that, observe short (i), not (•). 
") < gathered,' this is quite Friesian. 
") * made his road.' A * till-waids ' 
= towards. ^<) *a far land,' the re- 
fined (lend) is most usually heard, the 
unrefined is (lond). ^^) ' brought him- 
self through all that he had.' ^) * over- 
high,' or, equally common, (($tf*ai- 
den-tt) * over aainty.' i") * living.' 

14 jPV*. ^) F preferred (kuifm), M 
said that was Dutch. ') Dutch trap, 
narrow. ') or (oo'n, oon). *) this was 
the form M knew, not (n6ad). ^) both 
F and M seemed to say (<}) at the end. 
') F said brekme was quite out of use, 
Winkler says it is burning rapidly 
obsolete, and is replaced by Dutch 
gebrek, M admitted (brse'k'm). ^) for 
leidetiy the d lost as usual. 

Ha. ») for (go-t, gait), « great.' 
*) 'hunger,' observe absent aspirate, 
and the (q) for (qg). *°) * starve/ a 
common Yorkshire word, usually writ- 
ten eUm^ elam ; another phrase is. 
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[ktid*'nt b&td], * could not bide ' or last 
out. 

16 /v. ^^ both F and M agreed in 
(sh), bnt with F the (i) seemed to haye 
eznansted itself in making this change, 
while in M the (i) remained with its 
original stress, the Bntch has made 
the juncture (yy) in ttuuren (styyren) 
to steer, or send. ') (dzh) was clear 
in each, the word stands for Dutch 
ioeidm (bha'i'dan), and the change of 
(d) into (dzh), instead of (j), or simple 
omission, as in (Isel-an) y. 14, is notice- 
able, the two seem to point to an inter- 
mediate (bhee'i'djon), which would 
easily fall into either, the word is 
connected with English weedf withe. 

Ha. 3) *agatewards,' on Ms gate or 
road; although gan^ is known so near 
as the Crayen ddstnct, it is not used 
in Halifax. ^) 'townsmen,' burgesses, 
citizens. ^) reiatiye at ^ that in mean- 
ing, but the deriyation is disputed. 
•) * woods.' ^) * root,' giye roots to, feed. 

16 Fr, ^) (jcmo) was pronounced 
by both F and M as obsolete, they 
did not know it, and both used the 
Dutch word graag, * eager, desirous, 
hun^,' but F seemed to say (graakt), 
possibly my mishearing for (^raakh), 
while M said (graagh). ') this seems 
to be Dutch voeder 'fodder,' with the d 
omitted, it is curious that (uu) is 
sometimes imelled m as in Dutch, and 
sometimes fi. ^) 'more,' and hence 
* but,' as French maia =t Latin fnagit. 
^) Dutch and German nietnand. ^) al- 
though I noted (raug), F may haye 
said (juugh). 

Sa. ') ' he would fair haye eaten.' 
7} < pigment' is " any offally mess, un- 
worthy food, a mixture of ingredients 
of any kind ; one of the commonest of 
South Yorkshire words; it has nothing 
whateyer to do with paint, and woula 
not be understood dialectally in this 
sense."— C. C. E. 

17 Fr. >) see y. 14, note 1. *) this 
was from M, I haye not noted F; 
obserye the final ('m). ') the (-dagh) 
as in Dutch, a short faint deep guttural 
yowel sound, possibly (-dehoh), yery 
peculiar in character. *) see y. 12, note 
11 ; it is the old English here. ') final 
(d) omitted, the fracture strong, the (a) 
clear. 

Sa. ') ' himself,' the yowel in 
(seel) is rather medial than lon^ " in 
the yillages about Halifax and Keigh- 
ley, and generally in the Lower Crayen 
district (classification, variety 23a), the 



/ is usually followed by n, as (tsee'ln, 
wasee'ln, osee'ln, mtsee'ln, dhesee-lnz), 
and these are casual Halifax forms; so 
also n is added in (mtln, meln) for mill. 
sometimes the I \a lost to tne ear iu 
(sen) for self, and when / is heard in 
this word, n is lost, as (seel). I haye 
also often heard people add on an m." 
—C. C. R. ') " (bre'd), usually (briVd) 
in South Torkshire, and many Halifax 
speakers use this sound ; the yowel in 
this word, is unsettled and yaries in 
localities but little distant from each 
other."— 0. C. R. 

1 8 Fr. *] the c in eeil was not noticed 
in nronounciation, it seems to be en- 
tirely etymological >) ' (e'n), and not 
(6an}, in each. ') (us) , this is merely re- 
membered, not noted, in other Friesian 
I find (yys). ^) both F and M ob- 
jected to the <f in iiduy but F seemed 
to lengthen the yowel. ^) neither F 
nor M acknowledged sun = (suun), 
but I seemed to hear (zcen) from one, 
and (son) from the other ; the (z) was 
slight, *' more of a e " as F said, and 
may haye been (sz). *) here there 
was the same difference m the length 
of the yowel as in note 4. '') both ob- 

J'ected to foar, and Winkler says " or 
(/bar, but <9tn is better Friesian. ' The 
Greek els rhy ohpayhv Ka2 iv^Tiov. 
ffov seems to haye led aU translators 
to adopt a real Hebraism in this place. 
^) both F and M said (j6u) exactly as 
in y. 12 for ' giye,' and objected to the 
juoi Winkler. 

Ea. ») *I shall,' or Ise. ») 'sinned.' 
>^) " (fooj) is common in this nosition 
in the southern dialects (classification, 
subdialect 23) ; at Halifax it is called 
(fim')."— C. C. R. 

19 Fr. ^) I am not auite certain 
whether F said (nun) or (n6u), but I 
think the latter ; and M certainly did 
say so. ') F gaye the two first, and 
said that (bhoBjgh) was commonest, 
"as if written with Dutch »,*' M 
omitted the (d), and made two syllables. 
*) same yariefy as in y. 12, note 11. 
*) this (ar*e) may haye been accidental. 

Ha. ») ' now.' '*here (nee), because 
of the following (o) for /; (n^) is the 
usual form in Lower Crayen; (net) is 
also used."— C. C. R. •) *I am-not.' ') 
'worth being called.' " (bin) is in y. 
21 (ta bi), both forms are in use, but 
the first is considered to be most 
refined."- C. C. R. ») 'nought but,' 
only. •) 'workers.' 

20 Fr. >) both F and M objected 
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to ttoe (stmi), but M said (stau) could 
bo uted, thoogh (stii) was more common. 
') F said (jflB'to) was not heard, M 
said it was still used ** by old-fashioned 
people." ') (AA),the (f) of o/* dropped. 
*) r did not pronounce the d or attend 
to the in ae^ bat M did both. ^) both 
seem to be old-fashioned words. *) this 
is another confusion of short and long. 
^ this was from M, I have not not^ 
F. ^} * patted/ not ' kissed/ as I was 
told, but Winkler says, on the Hinde- 
loopemsh paaike (specimen 89, t. 20), 
*< kissed, from paaikfe, to kiss ; the 
usual Friesian is pat»fe,patie; eentoerif 

* a kiss,' is in Hindeloopenish m paaik^ 
and in usual Friesian en paUfe, and 
formerly, as still found in Gysbert 
Japicx, en pea.*' 

Sa, •) <to the.' "in the Leeds 
dialect (tot, t«t), the latter emphatic 
and before a pause; in Halifax the 
heavy sound may be either Ttot, tot) , but 
seems most like the latter. ' — G. C. B. 
w) * while.' ") « off on him,' off of 
or from him. ") * oyermastered at 
heart,' or (wo sluft a-t siit an tm), 

* was sloughed, or choked with sobs, 
at the sight of him.' >3\ ^f, Robin- 
son says there is no other word for 
earess than pat ; eareet would not be 
understood, at least when spoken. 

21 JV. and Sa. see the notes on the 
parallel passage, y. 18. 

22 Fr. ') not (breqg) or (breqk) 
*) see ▼. IS, note 7. ') M aomittea 
ftshe*n), but said (tshokh), German top 
(tsookh), was more usual. ^) see (Ion), 
T. 13, note 8. ^) I hesitated as to 
(fdo'tan) or (fuoe''tan), the (u) was 
clear, but the force seemed to yary. 

Ha, «) * clothes here.' "*) * on the 
hand.' *) * feet,' either witn short (i) 
or short (•). " (fwM't^ is occasionally 
heard for foot in Halifax and Lower 
Crayen, but it is more general towards 
the north."— C. C. R. 

23 Fr. ^) * masted/ fed on mast, as 
beech-mast, oak-mast, hence fattened. 
») the (f) lost. 

Sa. >) < slaughter it. *) < let us eat 
and be merry.' 

24 jPy. ^; I did not obserye any 
aspirate or approach to (Hhuffi-nt), but 
I may haye oyerlooked it. ') no trace 
of (r) or (i) in the second syllable cer- 
tainly, in the first I am doubtful. >) 
(bhej, bheei) * again/ Dutch weeUr 
•wiab. omitted (d), as our old whe'er for 
whether, the last syllable (fo'n, f6un), 
seemed to yary thus, but the distinction 



is too t»!b to insist on. *) see v. 14, 
note 5, the (q) was in this case noted 
from both F and M. 

Ha. ft) < this lad of mine was dead.' 
>) * found.' ^) * gamesome.' 

26 Fr. 1) the d was not heard, the 
(a) was nearly (a). ^\ the final (d) of 
F iras distinct, and tne final (t) of M 
(^uite as clear, the (e) of (le) was dis- 
tmct, and hence the force donbtful 
(fe, i^. s) no (th), German dieht^ 
'close. ^) the (tsh) arises from the 
coalescent artiole (t), (sho-qan) is the 
word otherwise; thif serves to shew 
the correctness of the analysis (trii). 
^) as (duu-nshan) is implied by the 
i^elling, it was probably also so heard. 

Ha. «) 'oldest.' 7) 'in the close' or 
field. B) ' the house.' •) ' close,' adv. 
observe the difference between (}) and 
0, (tloo-fs, tl6ts}. w) ' heard.' 

26 Fr. ^) uninflected genitive. *) 
Dutch bedmden (badoe'i'dan) ' signify. 

Ha. >) uninfledbed genitive. *) 'asked 
him what it wor=was.' observe thai 
both (wai) and (wot) occur in this ex- 
ample, and compare (475, e). 

27 i^. ^) the final (d) distinct, al- 
most the vulgar English eomed, *) 
final (t^, not (th). 

Ha ^) ' for him coming back sound/ 
on account of his coming back soimd. 

28 JiV. *) properly ' envious,' Dutch 
nifdifff German neulieeh. ') as both 
F and M said (bhuu), probably tiw/ is a 
misprint for uwe, wnich is writtoi in 
V. 16. *) I presume in *e A^ is a mis- 
print for in 't h&8f I did not particu- 
larly notice the t. *) the (z) seems 
due to the following (g). ^) German 
bat ihm darum. 

Ha. •) ' gat mad.' ') * go in/ via. 
to the house ; the word howe is gener- 
ally omitted in ordinary meech, and 
iuvariably in the dialect, observe that 
the sound is here (goo), but la v. 18 it 
was (gw') ; when the fracture occurs, 
the vowel changes, and whether the 
fracture should oe used or not depends 
upon the context, we find therefore 
in one word, having an original (aa) 
vowel, ags. ffdn, both an (oo) and an 
(uu) sound subsisting side by side in 
the same dialect; of course (goo) comes 
through (gaa, g<w, gAA, goo), and (gw*) 
through (^&a, gtia, gita, gw') ; but the 
example is extremely instructive, and 
shews the necessity of great caution 
in older cases. *) Mr. Robinson says 
that the past participle of beff is scouted, 
except in ' b^ged lund prayML' 
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29 Ft, 1) and&ri iras not acknow- 
ledged ; the two forma g^ven were 
merely Dutch anttooordj with the second 
lyllable obecnred and r omitted. *) a 
lorm of Dutch dimu, serve; this is taken 
M tjeme, and so becomes (tshsB-nja). 
") F almoet said (froaoe'non), I have 
not noted M. *) German aueh dereinst. 

Ha. ^\ * in this road/ in this way, 
•J * how, a regular change. ') * year/ 
tne singular of quantity. ^) ' served 
Tou-aU/ •) * wrong/ >") • but.' "J 
*yon have never nu none of a kia 

Sven/ obeerve the order of the words, 
j </ and all.' the wordi < and all' are 
a very common expletive in several 
dialects. »\ might i4) 'those that 
I know'; Mr. Robinson observes that 
the word fritnd is very rarely heard 
in dialect speech. 

80 Fr. ^ (^ed, guoe'd), I did not 
notice this variable rorce in v. 12. *) 
this (woem) is evidenUy obtained thus : 



88. Wbrhm^ town (52 n 58, 
6 $ 26). I. 441. [As it was still gener- 
ally spoken up to the year ISOO.T^ 

11 dor bhi'r ris en miiiske, da'i in' 
tbha so*'nen. 12 in na'i dee-ldo ja'ran 
't ghud. 16 om do ba'rghon to w^i'djon. 
18 H^it ! ik Hev snu*ndigh» tshin [or 
(titn)] j6u. 22 briq jir daa'lik do besta 
kltfan, in doogh sa nim oon ; in j^an 
mm en riq oon siin haau in sku'nan 
oon a fu'tan. 23 't me-sta k6al. 24 
bhant diza soon fAn ma'i bhi'r d^a, 
in Ha'i is bher fuu*ndan. 25 in da mAU 
siin AA'dsta soon bhi'r in-t f jild [or 
(fitld)!, in doo da'i koom, in ha'i -t 
Huus bhi'r jhe'trda na'i -t Bi6*qan end 
-t spiiljan. 27 j6u bro'r. 29 d^t 
ik m&ai miin friaBoe'iian froo'lik bhe-za 
mo'khta. 31 ba|^m, d6u bi'sta A'ltiit 
be'i ma'i. 

89. Hindelobpin^ town (52n57, 
6 #24). 1.445. 

11 sii*karmi*nskdHee*btbhaasoonB. 
12 in Hi dee-Ida jem-t ghood. 15 om 
op da ba-rghan to pa*sjan. 18 feer, iik 
Heb Buu-ndighe tjen ji. 22 briiq hir 
daa-dlik 't be'sta pak klaan, in duftan 
it Him oon, in yaau mm an riiq oon 
siin Haand, in skoon oon siin fu'tan. 
23 't me'sta kaal. 24 bhant di'za miin 
■oon bhee'r daa, in mi iis wor fuu'udan. 
25 in siin tfa-lsta soon weer iin-t fild 
in dsBiB Hii tikht hi Hyy's [(huu's) P] 
kAAm, Hee^rda nii-t gheeuu*q in-t 
gheduu'ns. 27 diin bro'r. 29 dot iik 



(HhfioTan, HhuoB'*ran, wcB'ran, woem), 
utindeed I ought not rather to have 
noted (uoe'm), as I think more probable. 

Ha, ») « yours.' *) * whores.' ») 
* gone.* 

31 Fr, 1) perhaps both said fbsn), 
the r was quite unpronounced. ^) the 
variation between (ee, le'i) is here im- 
portant in respect to Early English, 
for the speakers were two men of the 
same village, and nearly of the same 
age and standing. 

Ha, ») 'bairn.' *) 'thouis.' ») see 
V. 29, note 12. 

32 Fr, ^) (mo'st) was M's pronuncia- 
tion ; I am inclined to think that his 
Tsooon), see V. li, note 4, was rather 
(soo'n) or (so'n). ') for the rest of 
the verse see notes on the parallel pas- 
sage in V. 24. 

Ha, >) ' gladsome,' for (dl) compare 
V. 14 (tlem). 



m^i miin free'-ndan ek ris no'khlik 
[' ameable,' genoeglijU^ bhsesB'za kAAst. 
81 lio^m, dun hist a-ltiid bii mii. 

90. Sohi^rmonnikoog, island 
53 n 28, 6 tf 1 2) . I. 458. [In Friesian 
(ski'-rmuu-ntsi^akh) or (ski'-rmuu-n- 
tsi&ekh).] 

11 dar bhiir r6is 'n man, in dii ni^ 
tbhaa jo-qes. 12 in Bar h6it ['father'] 
dee'lda Har -t ghyy'd. 15 om Har 
sbhii'na to Hyy''dan. 18 ik hcv se&u'no 
diin tshin for (tsiin)] ioo, 22 briq Hiir 
-t host poJk klluiina, in tshokh it mm 
oon, in joece'u mm 'n riq oon siin 
E&aun, in skyy'*no oon siin fo'tan. 23 
't nufsta kalf. 24 bhant di jo-qa 
bhi^a d&aid, in mi is bhiir fi^aun. 
25 in da 6u'dsta bcbcbu bhi6a iin -t 
Ifraun, in daa -t ar n6oi Hyys to sy/a, 
in ti'khta bii koom, Hee*[r8a mi si6*qan 
in d&au'nsjan. 27 diin bryyar. 29 dot 
ik m6oi miin fre&una r6is plesii'r 
me'tsha kvy*a. 31 bei^m, do bi'sta o*la 
daa'ghan Dii mii. 

[There has been much difficulir in 
tnuislating the symbols. The (uu) 
seems not to occur. On doo juued= 
(daa m'd), Winkler says it is *the 
people/ Dutch d4 lieden,^^ usual Friesian 
/t'ti, liuuftf which word is in some 
places called (/m, ^'uioef and in others 
Ijouwe,*' ? (lida, li/a, li6u*a). "Z and 
r are lor Friesians, as for their national 
relations the English, difficult letters 
to pronounce, and are often omitted, 
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and hence the Schiermonnikoogen omit 
/ and r in the combinatioDB b\ ty^*' 
Then he giyeg examples, /»»«{ for Uu, 
" as the Hindeloopers say leead " = 
(16e'd) P ; juoehi for riuchtf afuoeht for 
tUuehtj so that ajuocht in juocht=\n:^ 
German acMeeht und reeht, is a shibbo- 
leth of these islanders; and may be 
(siy'*kht in jy"kht) (1397, b*). Another 
curious point is the use of (-s) 
for (-th, -dh) final, or of (dh) or (d) 
medial, eyen in participles, as fortaora 
= (fortaa'rs), high German verzekrt, 
' devoured,' usual Friesian firtard. 
** The Friesians on the continent have 
frequency softened the old th to d." 
Examples are »tj%i^$en€, * steered, 
stirred, sent,' usual ttiurdm; we^Jtig 
* worthy,' we^jsm ' become,' hee^se 
'heard,'^ Urae < earth,' hera * hard.'] 

h. Low GeBMAK IN FjBLIESLAin). 

I. 461. 

91. Lemwarden^ city (53 n 12, 
6«47}. L 468. [This is where 
Winkler resides.] 

1 1 dar bhaar-as-an man, in dii na'do 
tbhii'9 soeoe-nan. 12 in duu fardee-lda 
da 6u'da man hot -t ghyyd. 15 op a 
ba'r^han ta pa*san. 18 faa'dar, ik hbb 
to'uaa deen toeoe-ghan Jdu. 22 breq 
Hiir gh6u lis 't be-sta pak klee*ran, in 
trek Him dat an, in gheef-am-an riq an 
siin Han, in skyynan an siin fyy*t8n. 
23 't me'sta kalt. 24 bhant di'za soeoen 
fan mal bhaar dood, in n6u heb 
bhee-'m bheero*m fo*nan. 26 in da 
man siin 6u-sta soeoen bhaar op-t land, 
in duu dii bheero'm kbham, in di'khta 
ba'i H}js kbham, Hoord i huu -t sa 
BO'qan in danstan. 27 j6u bruur. 29 
daa -k uuk -s met miin fri'ndan froo'lik 
bhee-za mo'khta. 31 kiin, d6u bi'sta 
cmai^rs a'ltiid ba'i ma'i. 

92. Dokkuniy town (53 n 19, 
6*0). L477. 

11 dar bhar-as-on man, in dii Had 
tbhii'a soeoe'nan. 12 in na'i ghaf nor 
Hoor ghoyVd [" a yery short perfect o 
prece^ ft long, perfect, and somewhat 
lengthened m, on which the stress 
fal£," this is the noun gooda ; the ad- 
iectiye good is (ghu'd)]. 15 om op a 
baTKhan ta pa'san. 18 faa'dar, ik ney 
BO'naighed toeoen [and (toeoe'ghan)] 
faa'dar. 22 briq daa'dalik da ba'sta 
klee'ran Hiir, in duun Him dii an, in 
gheef-am-an riq an siin Han, in skuu'- 
nan an a fuu-tan. 23 't me'sta kalf. 



24 bhant di'za soeoen fan ma'i bhar 
dood in n6u is arfo'nan. 25 in rain 
6u'8te soeoen bhar in-t land, in duu-t or 
dikht ba'i Hyys kbham, Hoord-ar-t si*q- 
en in-t da*nsan. 27 j6u bruur. 29 dat 
ik ok-s froo'lik bhee'za kon met miin 
fri'ndan. 31 kiin, d6u hist a-ltiitaa 
ba'i ma'i. 

93. BoUward, town (53 n 3, 

5 e 32). I. 481. 

11 'n man ('n mins) Had tbhii'o 
soeoe-nan. 12 in nal dee'lda nyyr -t 
ghooe'd. [" the imperfect u in p^" = 
^^oet, pat), see (1292, a'), Dutch for pit^ 
or tr«//, "with preceding perfect o*'\ 
15 op a ba'rghan ta pa'san. 18 H^it, 
ik Hef sonda deend toeoe'ghan j6a. 

22 briq 'm niir siin be'sta luee'ran, in 
trek see 'm an, in gheey-am-an riq an 
siin Han, in skuu'nan an a fuu'tan. 

23 't fe-ta kalf. 24 bhant di'za soeoen 
fan ma'i bhar doo*d in ii is bheero'm 
fo'nan. 25 in siin 6u*sta soeoen bhar 
op-t Ian, in duu dii dikht ba'i nyya 
koham, h6ord ii -t si'qan, in -t da*nson. 
27 ja bruur. 29 daa -k met nuin 
fri'ndan -s froo'lik bhee'za mokht. 31 
Idin, d6u hist a'ltiid ba'i mii. [We 
find 20 (lii'p) ran, (fii'l) fell, (in dun-t 
i noeh 'n Heel ind fan 'm o bhar) 
' ana when he yet a whole end from 
him off was,' (o) for (of) off, with (0 
suppressed.] 

94. Ne9 opH Ameland, village 
of Nes in the island of Amdand (53 n 27» 
5 a 45). L 486. 

11 'n see'kar minsk Had tbhii'a 
soeoens. 12 gheef ma'i 't deel fan-t 
ghuu'd. in da faa'dar ghaf sa elk siin 
paaj^rt. 15 om da ba*rehan ta huu' 'dan. 
18 ik Hey mai an j6u beso'ndighd. 22 
briq -t be'sta pak klee'ran niir, in trek 
-t im an, in gheef 'n riq an siin nan, in 
8kuu'*nan an a fuu'tan. 23 't me'sta 
kalf. 24 bhant doeoe*za miin soeoen 
bhaar doo'd, in is bhee*rfo*nan. 26 
mar da man siin 6u'sta soeoen bhar op-t 
Ian, in duu dii kam, in dikht ba'i -t 
Hyys ko'man bhar, Hoo'i^rda Ha'i -t 
si-qan in da'nsan. 26 ii'n [one^, 27 
j6u bruur. 29 om met miin frii'*ndan 
froo'lik ta bhee'za. 31 miin kiin, j6a 
bi-na a'ltiid ba'i ma'i. [" The ]^uro 
longjii) has often been changed into 
the Hollandish (a'i),but the Amelandera 
are not consistent, and you may hear 
them say: (bha'i se'gha a'ltiid ta'id, 
in nii't tiid), * we all-teed (tiid) say tid* 
(ta'id), and not Uad (tiid).' " Such in- 
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eoiuifltencies are Taluable for shewing 
the uncoDBciounieas of traiuitioiui.] 

95. Het Bildt, parish^ a Dutch 
gmneente^ and lordship, Dnich grieteny, 
containing St. Anna-Paroehie, Tillage 
(53 ft 17, 6 40). I. 492. 

II dar bhsDaer es 'n man, dii Had 
tbhee aoece'nan. 12 on Ha'i pair to 
HOBoer -t ghnnd yyt ann-ndor. 15 om 
da feTkons ta bh&i-an. 18 H&it, ik 
Key ma'i baso'ndighd tceoDn j6u. 22 
Hffiffil -t be-ste kleed foor -t likht an 
dnnn Him dat an, an gheef Him 'n 
riq an siin Hand, an 8kutt*'nan an a 
fnu'-tan. 23 't fe-tmest kalf. 24 bhant 
doeod'za soeoen fan mii-nan bhsaer doo'd, 
an Ha'i is fo*nan. 25 miesBr da man 
liin 6n*d8ta soeoen bhsBsr in -t feld, an 
dttu dii bheero'm kam, en di^khta ba'i 
-t Hyys bh®»r, Hoord ii-t ghasi-q an-t 
^aepri'q. 27 J6a brunr. 29 oat ik 
met miin ghnn-da fri*ndan as froo-lik 
bhee-za mo'khta. 31 kiind, d6a bist 
a'ltiid ba'i me'i. 

96. Mardwolde, village (52n53, 
6^8). I. 498. 

11 'n zeo'kar meens na'da tbhii' 
zoBOB'nan. 12 an hij dii'lda Hoecor 't 
ghwi*d. 15 om da Ya*rkans ta uyydan. 
18 H^it, ik HBB zoB'ndighd tee-ghan 
j6n. 22 breq niir aa*nstons 't bo'sto 
kliid, an trek -t Hom an, en gheet 'n 
riqk an ziin naand an skhuu'nan, an a 
bii*Ban. 23 't veta kaalf. 24 bhant 
di'za zoeoB'na ran mtj bhas dood, an 
nou is Htj Toe*nen. 25 an ziin o'lsta 
zoMB'na bhas op a a-kar, an tun tj 
kbham, an bij bjjb bhas, HoeoeTde 
Hij-t zi'qan an jnu'lan [' revel,' Dntch 
word! 27 j6u broecer. 29 om mit 
miin lameraa'dan yroo-lik to bhee'zan. 
31 kiind, u bin a*ltiid btj mtj. 

XXV. NooBB-HoLLAiTD, in 
English Province of Nobth 

HOLLAin). II. 1. 

97. JVesterScheUinfffWeBt'psat 
of island of ter-SeheUing (53 n 20, 
5 e 13). II. 10. 

11 air bhaas in minsk, dii nii tbhaa 
sins. 12 in ta [' father '] jookh pgave *] 
elk siin o''ndeel [ ' share']. 15 om op 
da ba-rghan to pa-sjan. 18 ta, ik na 
so'ndighd tshin [or (tsitn^] jo. 22 
Ha'ljd gh6n da be'sta kle n, dokh 's 
Him o'n, stek 'n riq o*n siin fi*qar, in 
dokh sko-nan o'n siin fotan. 23 't 
me'sta k^. 24 bhant miin sin, dii 
for yys deed bhas, is bher f oq [* found/ 



or < canght '1 25 da AA'dsta sin bhaas 
iin -i f jild (or (fitld)] in daa ni, bii-t 
n6i Hvys tA gheen, ti'khta bii koom 
HeoTCls mi -t si6*qan in-t spii'lian. 
27 diin bmnr. 29 om mii mdi miin 
firo-qan froolik to m§d*tjan. 31 okh, 
miin boLm, doo bi'sta o'mas a'ltiid bii 
mii. 

98. Ooster-SeheUin^f east part 
of island of tW'SeheUing (53 n 20, 
5^20). 11.15. 

11 dar bhaas ris 'n minsk, in dii hU 
tbhaa sins. 12 in da man dee -Ida -t 
ghnu'd. 15 om op da ba-rghan to 
pa-san. 18 ta, ik ha ^hre-ta so-nda 
tshin [or (tsltn)] ta bidni'oen. 22 briq 
da be'sta kle'n, m dokh Him dii o'n, in 
jokh Him-an.riq o'n siin HAAn, in 
sko'nan o'n siin fo'tan. 23 't fa*ta 
ke'l. 24 bhant doe*za sin fan mii bhas 
deed, in mi is bher foon. 25 in da 
AA'dsta sin bhaas op -t f jild [or (fi*ld)l, 
in as Hi tikht bi nyys koom, Hee-ida 
mi si6'qan in spii-ban. 27 dim bruur. 
29 dak ik m^i miin frcece'nan froo'lik 
bhe*'za knu'. 31 miin sin, doo bist 
a'ltiid bi mii 

99. Midslandiy village, middle- 
of-the-land of ter-ScheUing (53 n 20, 
5 e 15). II. 18. 

11 dar bhaar ris-an mins, di Had 
tbhii' BGBoens. 12 in na'i dee'lda nar-t 
ghuu'd. 15 om op da ba'igh^i to 
pa-san. 18 ta, ik nef so-ndighd tQece*- 
ghan ta. 22 naal gh6u -t be'sta kleed, 
in dna'n mm dat an, in duu'n mm-an 
riq an siin fi-qar, in skua-nan an siin 
fuu'tan. 24 bhant miin soeoen dii ik 
mii'-nda P thought^] dat dood bhaar, 
is bher fo*nan. 25 da du'dsta soeoen 
bhaar in-t feld, in dnu na'i naa nyvs 
ghoq, in di'khta ba'i kbham, Hoo-rda 
Ha'i -t si'qan in -t da*nsan. 27 diin 
branr. 29 om ma'i met miin maats 
[' mates '] ris froo-lik to maa-kan. 31 
miin JO'qo, d6a bist i-mas a-ltoos bo'i 
ma'i. 

100. ^/t^f/oni, island (53 n 15, 
5 # 0). II. 22. 

11 deer bhas dris 'n man, Hen dii ad 
tbhii seens. 12 nen taat d^i-ldan -t 

fhnud HO'ndar oem nen sin H6n'd8tan 
mur. 15 Hom da sbhoB*nan ta bh6i'an. 
18 taat, Hik eb 80*ndighd toeoeghan 
j6a. 22 breq jaloe'i y yon,' Dutch 
giflieden] 't kna-psta pak iir, nen trak- 
et-am nan, Han gheef 'n riq nan sin 
aqd [* hand '], nan skuu-non nan sin 
fuu'tan. 23 't kalf dat bhe nop -t ok 
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meet e*beii. 24 bhaqt doecs'so min seen, 
bhfls dood, H9XI e'i ma fo'ndan. 25 
ben de man sin Hdu'dsto seen bhaa 
Hop -t feld, tan dii nee iis Hnear 
hoiue'3 kbbam» oo'rdan al-t gbosi-q 
Hen-t gheda-ns. 27 m bniur. 29 
Horn lu froo'lik te bbee-zen met min 
maato. 31 kiind, /9 bint ba'ltoed ba'i 
mee. 

[Obeerre tbe reg^ular onussion and 
insertion of (h). (m)^ for hovsey is 
said to bave "a very peculiar sound 
between ^is) and (oss)." (dris), once, 
sbewB the form (ris) to be derterut.] 

101. Texel, island (52 n 5, 
4tf47). 11.26. 

11 deer bhas eri's 'n man dii tbbii 
■oeeens Had. 12 on do yaa-dor deed-at. 
15 om op da foTkestapo'sa. 18 taat, 
ik Hebh gbroo^ so'ndo deen. toeoe'gbo 
j5u. 22 briq in 'n amaro'i'tsjo fin 
an ave-marial* in a moment!] miin 
be*std rok niir on duun -om dii an, on 
gheef Him-on ri^ an siin Hand, on 
skuu'ne an siin bii*ne ['put shoes on 
his legs.* Winkler says ne has been 
asked by a maidservant at Haarlem to 
wipe his leffs (instead of his feet) on 
the doormat : meheeir ! ael utoes atsi' 
bliefje beeine offegt f see spec. 80, for 
hoots on fe$t]. 23 *i fet me-sto kolf. 
24 bhant doaoe'za scecen bhas foor 
ma'i net [^neat^* quite] so ghuud as 
dood, on Hd'i is bheercm fo'uda. 25 
en da bu'sto soeoen bhas op-t land, on 
duu i bheero'm kbham, an dikht ba'i 
"^Hyys bhas, Hoord i si'c^o oil spoece'la. 
27 Ja bruur. 29 om mit me mi-ndan 
ori's 'n parto'i* an ta le-gha. 31 kiind, 
ja'i bent i'mars clan bo i mee.. 

102. TFfi^n^m, island (52n55, 
5^0). 11.30. 

11 dar bhas eri's 'n man di tbhii 
jo'qes Had. 12 iin fan di jro-qes, do 
jo'qsto, fruugh an siin taat [* dad'] om 
siin me'mes ['mammy's'] bobhii's; 
on dat kreegh i. 15 om de fa'rkes to 
bh&i'dan. 18 ik sel toeoe'^han taat 
se-gha dat ik so-ndighd nef. 22 maar 
siin taat s6i*da toeoe'ghan siin knechs, 
dat sa siin be'sto klee'ra brcqa mo'sto, 
en 80-n a'ntre'ka mo'sto, en dat se-n 
ri^ an siin naqd, en skuu*na an siin 
birna duun mo'sto. 23 't me-sto kalf . 

24 bhant siin scecen dii i dokht dat 
dood bhas, bhas n6n bheero'm fcqon. 

25 maar tuu kbham dii aa'ro ['other'] 
jo'qa fan-t laqd-t Hyys, an dii HooTda 
Huu-r so-qan an daqst bhiird. 27 siin 



bniur. 29 bheer na-i Mat aa*ro JO*qea 
ris klukht [local word for ' pleasure '] 
mee maa'ka mo'khto. 31 kiin,ja'ibiin 
a-ltoos bo'i mee. 

103. Sehagen^ ceimtiy town 
(52 n 47, 4 47). 11. 35. 

11 dar bhas-or-B 'n Taa*dar on dii 
xad tbhee zcscens. 12 Ho'i ghoq ar 
den maar tuu o'var om-om c'n porni 
to ghee-Yon, dEsr i.anspraak op had. 
15 op do ya'rkans pa*80. 18 m*n yaa*der 
is zaon guuiva kss-ral, as k-or-s nsB 
'm tuu ghoq, on z^-da dat -ot-m*]i; 
spa'it ['food'] daa -k zoa raar deen 
Hep, dan, deqk ik, s6u-k bhel bheer in 
Hce'is kcma ma-fha. 22 Ha'i meet in 
ii'nan dii sti'kanaa klu'ra ce'it duun^ 
an da knekht most nyy-o Haa*la, on dii 
most i a-ntre-ko, an i kreegh 'n gh^u-en 
riq an z'n yi>qar, an skhuu-na an. 23 
't mee'-stkalf. 24 bhant m'n siBoen 
bhas zao ehuud as daad, n^Su is i 
onTarbha-khs bheer O'pordan [Dutch 
opwarts an, upwards on] kcmon. 2& 
tbha'is za in Hoe'is a*las klaar maakt 
Ha*da, bhas de 6u*sto zoec^n nogh op-t 
land, an tuu -t zaa bhat omee*nonbe'i 
[Dutoh om ende by, nearly] skhee- 
marEE'vand bhas, uat i dssn an tuQ 
ehoe i use HCB'is tuu, maar tuu i bhat 
di'khtor Wi Hoe'is kbham, Haord i dat 
za zaa a'isala'ik [' awfully '] yrao'lolL 
bha'za. 27 ja broo'r. 29 tuu ik 
ii-maedaa-gha kamaraa*s ba'i m'n Bad. 
31 m'n jo'qan, jee bin a*ltoas ba'i m'n 
bheest. 

[The open long e and o are clearly 
pronounced and kept distinct from the 
close long e and o. The open long » 
in West Friesian pronunciation sounds 
"almost like the Friesian diphthong 
M," or ((6a, 6a, e'^, " and the open long 
nearly agrees with the Friesian o«, 
(6a, 6a,. o') ; but I have put (be, oo) in 
the transcription, because the fracture 
was not simciently clearly indicated.} 

104. Benninghroekf village 
(52 n 42, 5 e 2). II. 41. 

11 deer bhas ar-s 'n man, in dii had 
tbhee soeoens. 12 an H&i dee-Ida 
HODcerloe'i'-t ghuud. 15 om da Tcrkans 
to bh&i'dan. 18 vaa*dar, ik nebh 
kbhaad deen tcece'ghan j6u. 22 breq 
Hiirgh6u da be*sto ploen ['clothmg,' 
old (plyy-njo), in Ostend (ploe'i-tsjas), 
origin unknown], in duun 't 'm an, m 
gheef om-«n riq an s'n Hand, in skuu'no 
an s'n bii-na. 23 't meest kalf. 24 
bhant doBce-za m'n soeosn bhas dood, in 
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R&i is bheer romdon. 26 in s'n da-dsta 
soBcen bhas in -t veld, in tan dii dikht 
b&i HOB'is kbham, Hoord i ri'qon in 
■poBOB'lon. 27 J9 brunr. 29 dat ik mit 
m'n yri'ndo ar-s yroo'lik bbee'za mokht. 
31 kind, J&i bi-na a'lUdd b&i nee. 
[On the word (boek) for Dutch buik 
elk), Winkler remarkB that long 
r) and (ii) were anciently conunon 
oyer Holland, as at present in 
Zeeland, West Flanders, Fnealand and 
most other Netherland nrovinces. Only 
Hollfmd, Brabant, ana East Flanders 
hare changed long u = (yy) into ui = 
(cB'i), and long i = (ii) into ij = (a'i), 
which Winkler identifies with {4i). 
See ri292 a"). " Bnt eyen in Holland 
ilie old pronunciation is not thoronghly 
extinct. Some words, as duvel, duzeniy 
werigf are pronounced with (yy, ii) by 
idmost all Hollanders, eyen to.wnsmen, 
and tiiose who speak so-called * fashion- 
able ' fatsoendeli/k Hollandish. But in 
some Holland dialects the sounds sink 
to an intermediate sound, as buk (Ixek) 
rather than bwk or buuk (bcB'ik, byyk), 
and dik (dtk, de^k), rather than dijk or 
diik (da'ik, diik), and this is the case 
at Bonningbroek." In spec. 105 these 
are apparently rather hgy ii). All this 
eanfirms what was said on page 296.] 

105. Mkhuizen, town {62n42f 
6*17). 11.46. 

11 dar bhoo-nda a-rghans 'n man di 
argh riik bhas an dii tbhee zcecens ad. 
12 an i dee-Ida z'n ghuud o*ndar 'rloe'r . 
16 om op da ya*rkans op ta pa-sa. 18 
, yaa*dar 'k eb zo'udighd toeoe-ghan j^u. 
22 aa-lt 't be-sta pak klee'ra r's iir, an 
Iffiset [" sounds as long # with a slight 
inclination to a ; this sound is not easy 
to describe, and is yery peculiar"] -at 
-am a*nduun, an gheef-am-an riq an z*n 
and, an skuu-na an z*n bii-na. 23 't 
ye'to kali. 24 bhant dcece'za miin zoBoen 
bhas daad [" a sound between Friesian 
oa and ooa (p\ oo' P), the Netherland 
boom (boom r) a tree, and the Nether- 
land bot (bot, bat P)"], an is yo-ndan. 

26 an z'n du-sta zoeoen bhas in-t yeld, 
an duu dii bhrom kbham, an kort hi 
999 bhas oo'rda ii-t ghaza*q an-t da-nsa. 

27 J9 bruur. 29 dat 'k aak ar-s mit m'n 
ma'karz P mates 'J pret e*ba kon. 31 
kind, ji bint a*ltiid oii mil. 

[dn (99, ti), see note on spec. 104.] 

106. Eborn, town (52 n 86, 
6 e 4). II. 47. 

[As a workman would reUto the 
parable to his children.] 



11 dar bhas ars 'n OTegh ra'ik Heer 
dii tbhee zoecens nad. 12 ma taat, ja 
mo'sta ma'in ma muu'dars bebha'i*z 
ghee'ya. 16 op z'n ya'rkens in-t land 
to pa'sa. 18 taat, zo-ndighd Heb ik, 
yoor j6u. 22 steekt ja'ilce'i* di jo-qa 




ma ju-qa bhas zoo ghuud as dood maar 
n6u kui a-les nogh bheer in-t e*fa 
ko'ma. 26 maar n6u da 6u'dsta zcecen 
dii kbham-t Hoe'is yan-t land an dii 
Hoo'rda dat labh&i [' uproar,' row, used 
in all Dutch dialects] an dii zagh dat 
spektaa'kaL 27 z'n bruur. 29 dat 
ik m'n 6i*gha mit ma kameraa*ti 
yerdii'yartee-ra kon. 31 ^o*qa, ja'i 
bi'ua o'mars a'lta'id Hen an o*mtra*nt 
mee. 

107. ^r*, island (52n40,5<?37). 
U. 64. 

11 dAAT bhas ar-S''n man, in dii 
a*da tbhii' zyyns. 12 in z'n tAA'ta 
dii' 'Ida 't ghuud, an ghaf 'm z'n part. 
16 om op da ya'rkas ta pa'san. 18 
tAA'ta, ik sey azoe-ndighd tyy-ghan juu. 

22 briq iir dAA'delik 't be'sta kUi'd, in 
trek-at-am an, in ghii'f-am-an riq an 
z'n aand, in skhuu'nan an z'n bii'nan. 

23 't ghame'sta kalf. 24 bhant m'n 
zyyn bhas dood, in ii is bheer ayuu'udan. 
26 in d-6u'dsta zyyn bhas in -t laand, 
in duu al kort ba'i -t ceoss kbham, oord 
ii-t'ghasa-a in-t ^hada'us. 27 Ja 
bryyr. 29 dat ik mit m'n yri*ndan ok 
ar-s yroeoB'likbhee'za mokht. 31keend, 
ji bi'uan o'mars a*ltoos ba'i m'n. 
[*< Long has four sounds, as long in 
goon, ttoon (00); as oa (aa) in doar^ 
ioate; as pure a (aa^ in dagen^ maak; 
and finally as (sbib} m maar, tccuerdif, 
etc." Although initial h is omitted, it 
is not unduly inserted.] 

108. Markm, island (52 n 27, 
6 e 8). II. 68. 

11 dar bhas-as 'n man, an dii ad 
tbhee zgbobus. 12 an a'i yardee'lda 't 
ghuud. 16 om op da ye-rkans ta 
pa'san. 18 taa, ik ebh az6u'ndighd 
toecB'ghan j6u. 22 briqt iir ghaqk 
Q quickly'] 'n bas ['beautiful,' old 
Fnesian bask] kleed, an trekt-at-am 
an, an gheeft 'n riq an z'n eend, an 
skhuu-nan an z'n bii'nan. 23 't gha- 
me'sta kalf. 24 bhant m'n zoDoen bhas 
dood, an al is ay6u'ndan. 26 en z'n 
6u'sta zcecBU bhas op-t la»end an tnun 
a'i dikht bai oo'is kam, oo'rda a'i -t 
ghasa'q en-t ghada'UB. 27 f9 hrma. 
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29 om nut m'n maats or-s Troo'lik to 
bhee*z9. ' 31 ko'ind, ja'i bi'na a-lto'id 
be'i ma. 

109. Sblijaloot, village, near 
Buiksloot, Tillage (62>t24, U66), II. 
62. 

II deer bhas or-s 'n man dii tbhee 
zoecens nad. 12 an tun yardee*lda da 
yaa'dar z'n fhnnd. 16 om de ya-rkifl 
to dra'i-Ta [* cfrive/ Dutch]. 18 vaa-dar, 
ik Heb azo'ndighd toeoe'^ba j6a. 22 
breq da be'sto klee*ra hut, an trek-am 
dii an, an gheef-am-an riq an z'n Hand, 
an skhuu'na an z'n bii'na. 23 't ye'to 
kalf. 24 bhant dcece-za zoeoen van mee 
bhas astoe'rra, an is bheer avo'nda. 25 
an z'n 6u'8to zosoen bhas in-t land an 
tau dii deer oe'it ghoq, an dikht ba 'i 
Hoe'is kbham, Hoo-rdan ii-t ghaza-q an 
da myyzii'k. 27 J9 bruur. 29 om met 
me ka'maraa's ar-s pret to H6u'a 
Phold']. 31 zoecen, ja'i bent a*lto'id 
oa'i ma. 

110. Zaankant or coast about 
Zaandam, in English Saardam, town 
(62 n 26, 4 e 49). II. 66. 

11 dar bhas 'r 's 'n man, an dii Had 
tbhee zoeoens. 12 an da vaa-dar dee-lda- 
n-t ghuud. 16 oem oep da ya-rakas to 
pa*sa. 18 yaa'dar, 'k ney aso*ndighd 
toeoB'gha j6q. 22 naal a-nstons [* at 
the hour,' immediately] 't m6oi'6to 
kleed, an duu-m dat an ; stoek-an riq 
an z'n Hand, an trek skuu'ua an z'n 
Tuu-to. 23 't me-sto kal'f. 24 bhant 
doecB'ze zoeoen yan mee bhas astoe'rra, 
an is ayo'nda. 26 an da 6u'sto zoeoen 
bhas in -t yeld an duu ii -t HA'is kwam 
["the ui of Aiiw, ete., is nearly be- 
tween at (&i) and oi (6i)"], Hoo-rda 
ii -t zi-qa an-t da*nsa. 27 Ja bruur. 
29 oem mit ma yri-nda bhet pl&izii-r to 
He*ya. 31 kind, ja'i bint o'mars a-la 
dagh ba 1 mee. 

111. JSeemskerkf village {52nS0, 
4 e 41). II. 68. 

11 dar bhas r^is 'n man met tbhee 
zoeoens. 12 an da yaa'dar dee -t. 16 
om op da ya'rakas to pa'san. 18 
yaa'dar, ik heb ghazo'udighd toeoe'gha 
jou. 22 breq niir 't besto pak, trek- 
t-am an, gheet-am-an riq an z'n yi'qar, 
an trek-am skhuu-nen an z'n bii-nan. 
23 't ye-to kalf. 24 bhant doeoe'za 
zoeoen yan mee bhas doo'd, an ik heb 
'm bheer akree'ghan. 26 z'n 6u'Bta 
zoeoen bhas in -t yeld, an tuu i ba'i 
Hoqk [* home,' a good Friesian word, 
in full use in Friesland] kbham, 



Hocrden ii-t zi'qan an danisan. 27 
ja bruur. 29 dat ik met ma yri*nd» 
yroo'lik kon bhee-za. 31 kind, ja bin 
a'lto'id ba'i mee. 

112. Egmondaan Zee, village 
(62 n 36, 4 « 38). II. 71. 

11 deer bhas 'n man dii a'da tbhii 
zee-na. 12 Hen &i dee'lda z'n ghuud 
o-qar [Dutoh onder * among'] darl6i 
[for heurluif Dutoh htmlieden, literaUy 
them people]. 1 6 Hom Hop da yaTkana 
to pa'sa. 1 8 taat, nik ee'bha zo'qdi^hd 
toe'gha j6u. 22 breq prakhkt4i* [* un- 
mecuately,' a word in daily use among 
the Egmond fishermen, of unknown 
originj 't zi'udaghsa pak [' Sunday's 
pack 'J, Han trekt *t im an, nan eheef- 
im-an riq, an z'n aqd ['hand'], Han 
skuu-na an z'n bii'ua. 23 't ghameA-sto 
kalf. 24 bhaqt ma zeen Uias dood. 
Hen §d His bheer avo-qa ['found']. 
26 Han z'n 6u*sto zeen bhas in-t laqa, 
Han tuu &i b&i 't 6is kbham, oo-rd &i 
r&i-kala'ik zi-qa an da'qsa. 27 J9 
bruur. 29 Hom ris mit ma ma-kan 
bl&id to bhee-za. 31 kind, J&i ben 
a'lt&id b&i mee. 

113. 2a»<fooor^,village (52n23, 
4 e 32). II. 74. 

11 dar bhas ar6i*s 'n man, an dii 
Had tbhii zoeoens. 12 an tuu ghaf da 
ysese'dar-am z'n por'sii, an liit 'm 
ghaeaen. 15 jsb, bh&i [* yes, feed'] ma 
yaTkes maieer. 18 yaese'dar, ik neb 
azo'ndighd toeoe'gha Jdu. 22 Hsetel da 
be'sto ploe'uja, an duut-am dii an, an 
gheef-am-an riq an z'n Hand, an 
skhuu'ua an z'n bii'ua. 23 't yertsr 
kalf. 24 bhant ma zoeoen bhas dood, 
an \& bero'm [Dutoh toederom * again *] 
ako-ma. 26 an z'n 6u'sto zoeoen bhas 
in-t yeld, an tuu dii nsBse ndis kbham, 
Hoo'rdan ii al in da yo-rto 't zi'qa an-t 
spri-qa. 27 Ja free'ra. 29 om mit ma 
yri'naa yroo lik to bhee'za. 31 kind, 
j&i bent a'lt&id b&i mee. 

[On the west coast of Holland gene- 
rally, long a is (seie), ei and ij are 
(liai, &i), ui is (di, a'i), close « is (iij; 
h is usually left out and put in exacuy 
contrariwise, but this is not so in 
Zandyoort.] 

114. Haarlemy city (52»23, 
4 e 38). II. 79. 

["The present mode of speech in 
Haarlem is undoubtedly that which, of 
all used in the province of Holland, and 
hence in the Netherlands, approaches 
nearest to the genuine Netherlandish ; 
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it is nearert to thepresent literary lan- 
foaf^. Genuine Haarlemish, as far as 
it exxstB, is certainly not spoken by more 
than half the inhabitants ; the other half, 
inclndin^ many strangers, speak modem 
Hollandish." The g is yery strongly 
p:attaral, and / and n final canse the 
insertion of (i) before, and (a) after, the 
preceding short vowel, as (khioe'e'lda) 
for gulden (ghoe'ldon). Both the spe- 
cimens 114 and 115 are dated, August 
1870.] 

II dor bhas ereisii's [< there-once- 
once,' a repetition] 'n man, en dii Had 
tbhee zoons. 12 an da yaa-dar yar- 
dee''ldd z'n buu'ltsha [or (buultja)] an 
khaf-am z'n porsii*. 16 om z*n yo'rakea 
ta bhei'8. 18 yaa'dar, 'k nep kha- 
zonidikht tee-gha j6u. 22 breq ma 
r^is kh&u [* quickly'] ma be'sta jas 
[ = lias, * bundle,' a Dutch French word] 
Hiir, an duu-m dii an, an duu-n riq an 
z'n Hand, en skhuuna an z'n bdei'na. 
23 't yet khamista ka I'f. 24 bhant 
me zoon bhas dood, en n6u is-t-i 
khayo-nda. 25 an z'n 6u'8ta zoon bhas 
on 't land, an tun dii dikht ba'i 't Hoe'is 
koham, HOO'rdan ii-t khaza*q an-t kha- 
da*ns. 27 Ja bmur. 29 om-s-an 
fee-si [* feast'] mit ma yri'-nda ta ne-ba. 
81 bhi61 [«well'] jo-qa, re'i bent 
a-lte'id ba'i mee. 

115. ffaarUm, see specimen 

114. II. 82. 

[*< Modem HoUandish," that is, lite- 
rary Dutch, called "of course almost 
exclusively in the province of Holland 
the polite (besehaafde) pronunciation of 
NetherlandiBh." See pp. 1292, and 
1377, c'.] 

11 ii'mand Had tbhee zoons. 12 an 
ton vardee'lda da vaadar z'n ghuud. 
15 om da va-rkes ta bh^i-a. 18 vaa-dar, 
ik Heb ghazo'ndighd tee*ghan yj, [(yyj 
is a contraction for (vyee), still used 
by ladies' maids, and tnat a contraction 
for (yy ee'dale) uw edele, * your no- 
bility ; ' gij (gha'i) is used in writing.] 

22 breq-s gh6u -t be-sta pak klee-ra 
Hiir, an duu-m dat an, an duu-n riq 
an z'n Hand, an skhuu-na an z'n vuu'ta. 

23 't ghame*8ta kalf. 24 bhant m'n 
zoon bhas dood, an ii is bheer ghavcnda. 
25 da 6u-sta zoon bhas op't veld, an 
tnun i dikht ba'i Hoe'is kbham, Hoo-rda 
Ha'i -t ghaza-q an-t ghada-ns. 27 yy 
bruur. 29 om-s met ma vri'uda feest 
ta ke*na vii-ra [* celebrate ']. 31 m'n 
jo-qan, jee bent i-mars a'lta'id bal 
mee. 



116. jinuterdam, city(52n22, 
4 e 53). II. 93. 

[The better classes speak literary 
Dutch, small tradesmen and journey- 
men still speak Amsterdamish, which 
was original Friesian ; in the xrv th 
and xyth centuries it was still half 
Friesian ; in the xvi th and beginning 
of the xvuth it agreed most closely 
with the speech of Leeuwarden, speci- 
men 91 ; and Winkler thinks that old 
Amsterdamish is nearer to Friesian 
than the present Friesian itself, and 
refers to tne verses of Gijsbrand Ad- 
riaenszen Bredero for proofs. The 
" watering " of its spirit Degan in the 
latter part of the xyii th century, and 
now barely half of the genuine Amster- 
damers speak Amsterdamish. " Busy 
intercourse with fellow-countrymen and 
strangers, improved education, greater 
wish to read, and above fdl fashion^ 
which rejects all that is original, or 
that is inherited, has made old Amster- 
damish what it is." Winkler re- 
cognises at present nineteen varieties 
of Amsterdamish, and gives as the fol- 
lowing specimen, the Kalvertiraatithy 
or speech of Ealver Street, which runs 
South from the Palace ; this mode of 
speech is spoken in parts which are 
" teer fatsoendelijk " (very fashionable) , 
and IS corrapted by *•*' elegante ex^ 
preseiea " (elegant expressions) ; but by 
old gentlemen, bom and bred in the 
Heeregracht and Eeizergracht, it is 
still spoken purely. Modem inhabit- 
ants of Ealver Street speak Frankish, 
High German, Italian, Flemish or 
Brabantish, or Jewish and modem 
Hollandish.] 

11 dar bhas-ar6isii*s 'n man-an ^the 
hyphens are here all in the original, 
and shew rather a different union of 
words from that used in English] dii 
Hat tbhee zoons. 12 an Ha'i ghai 'm 
zoovee'1-as am tuu'kbham. 15 ghaa 
mar na boe'i-ta-n-op ma lant, tan kei-i- 
op [* then can ye upon '] ma vaTakes 
pa*sa. 18 okh-ik nep ?hazo*ndight 
toeoe-^ha-n-yy-ee. 22 naal ja'i rtfis-as- 
ta-bhmt m'n zo'udaghsa rok niir-an 
trek 'm dii-j-an-an gheef 'm-as 'n 
fatsuu'ndelik mans kind [' as a fashion- 
able man's child '] 'n riq-an z'n vi*qar ; 
-an ja, skhuu-na mot-i-j-ook-an He'oal 
zegh ! breq ma be'sta nyy*a ma'r mee- 
j-an duu 'm dii-j-an z'n vuu'te. 23 
't ghame-ste ka*Ief . 24 bhant ma zoon 
bhas zoo ghuut-as doot-an 'k neb 'm 
bheerom ghavo-nda. 25 an d ^u'sta 
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Koon bhi'sto-r nogli mka nii'mendal 
Tan, bhant hoI bbaa net niit 't Hoe'is, 
ma'r tuvn-i na Hce'iB kbhun, HOO'rdo- 
n-i dat-r braaf gbdzo'qo-n-an ghada'nst 
bhiir-an dat-to vioo'l gbiq. 27 yyes 
bruur. 29 om 'n yri'nddmaa'ltsha [or 
(-tjo)] ' met m'n kd-niBa te H6a'bba. 
31^ lund, z6i da yaa'dartuu, Heb-ja-n-t 
niit-ii'la daa'gha yol-op ba'i mee 
ghana't ? 

117. Larm, Tillage (52 n 15, 
6 e 13^. II. 98. 

11 n zee'kar mins a*da tbhee zoBOBns. 
1 2 an a'i dee* Ida Hcen 't gbood. 15 om 
da ya-rkes ta Hoece-an. 18 yaa'dar, ik 
eb azoB-ndigbd t(B<e*?ban j6a. 22 breq 
gb6a-t be'sta kleed iir, an doo-t oem 
an, an gheef <Bm-an riq an z'n aqd, an 
skhoo'nan an z'n bee'nan. 23 't ye*ta 
kalf. 24' bhant dii zoecsn yan mee 
bhas dood, an is ayo*qdan. 25 z*n 
6u'sta zoeoen bbas op-t yeld, an too a'i 
kbham an kort ba'i oece'iB kbham, oo-rda 
Ba'i gbazi'q an ghada'as. 27 Ja brcecer. 
29 om met m'n yri-naan is yroo'lik ta 
bbee'zan. 31 ke'ind, ja'i bin alta'id 
ba'i mee. 

118. J?ut2M, village (52 n 18, 
5 4 U). II. 102. 

11 n mine Had tbhee zoeoe'nan. 
12 an Ha'i dee 'Ida z'n ghuud. 16 om 
da ya'rkans to bhe'i'an. 18 yaa*dar, 
ik Heb azoendighd toeoe'ghan j6u. 22 
briq daa'lak 't be-sta pak an d6on-t 
Hcem an, gheef -am-an nq an z'n Haqd, 
an skhoo'-nan an z'n bee*nan. 23 't 
ye-ta kalf. 24 waqt doeoe'za zoecen 
yan mee bhas doo'd, an is ayo'odan. 
26 an da 6u'8ta zoeoen bhas op-t laqd, 
en too' Hii dikht*ba'i Hoe'is kbham, 
zagh mi 'n ghroo'-tayara-qariq [Dutch 
verandering, ' change'] ; za zo'qan, 
spoeoB'ldan an da-qstan. 27 ja bneoer. 
29 om met m'n vri'ndan yroo''lik ta 
bhee'zan. 31 ka'ind, jal bint a'lta'id 
ba'i mee. 

XXVI. Zttid - H0LLA.KD, in 
English Province of Sottth Hol- 
land. 11. 105. 

119. ^Tott Jrw jtf, village(52nl 0, 
4*37). 11.106. 

11 dar bhas arasii's 'n man dii tbhee 
zoeopns Had. 12 an d-6a'a man yar- 
dee'ldan z'n gheld an ghund. 16 om 
da ya-rkes ta H(ini*jen. 18 yaa*dar, 
ik Heb azo'ndighd toeoe'gha j6u. 22 
breq 's gh6u-t zoe-ndagnskha ghuud 
Biir a trekt-at-am an, an ateek-an xiq 



an z'n yi'qar, an trek-am akhiia-naA 
an. 23 't yeta kalf. 24 bhant 
doeoB'za zoeoen yan mee bhas d6oail 
[" long with the accent, and a iaiii:t 
aftersound of ou "] an ik Heb 'm bheer 
oyo-nda. 26 z&in 6u*8td zoBoen bhas 
't land in aghaa'u, an tuu dii bheer op 
Hoe'is an ghoq, an op da bhoirf [Dntcn 
werff ' wharf,' homestead], H00Td» 
H&i za zi-qan an da-nsan. 29 om met 
ma kamaraa'S skhik ta He-ba. 31 
kind, iki bent o-mars a-ltfidd b6i mee. 

120. Leiden^ city (52 n 10, 
4 30). 11.111. 

J|« The speech of Leiden is undonbt- 
J by far the ugliest {de ItelykaU)^ 
most unpleasant, and most countrified 
(plaUt) sounding in all Holland.** 
The open count^ is said to be pktt^ 
* flat,' m contradistinction to the town, 
so that when those who speak Low — 
that is Lowland — German, talk of m 
plat pronunciation, they mean one 
which prevails in the country, which is 
so flat that the plain is not eyen broken 
by a collection of houses ! All the 
terms high, lino, Jlai, uppcr^ applied to 
German, have reference to the con- 
formation of the country, like Lowland 
and Highland applied to Scotch. The 
educat^ speak literary Dutch.][ 

11 dar bhas eri's 'n man dii tbhee 
zoeoB'na Had. 12 an tuu d^i-lda da 
yaa'dar z'n ghuud mit arl6y [" the 
diphthong ui is not pure oi (6i), but 
has somc&ing of the ou sound," and 
Winkler writes out, which I interpret 
(6y)]. 16 om op da vaTakes ta pa*sa. 
18 yaa'dar ik eb zcnda ghaaaa*n 
t^i'gha jou. 22 naal ari's gh&u-t 
Boe-ndasa pak, an trek-et-am an, an 
Bt6ik 'n gh6u*a riq an z'n yi-qar, an 
trek-am skhuu'ua an z'n yuu'to. 28 
't ghame'sta ka*laf. 24 want doeoe'za 
zoBoen yan mee bhas d6oud, an H&ai is 
bheir taroe-gh ghayo-nda. [The (6i, 
fcai) are here separated, according as 
Winkler writes ei, at, but he says a 
and ij are not pure at, but are some- 
what prolonged, as a-at.] 26 an da 
man z n 6u*^ zoeoen bhas op 't land, 
an tuu dii ghadaa*n ad mit bhe*raka, 
en naa H6yB ghoq^ an dikht b&ai H6yB 
kbham, Hocraan li dat za zo'qan an 
da-nsta. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om mi'ma 
pwith my'] kamaraa-s yr6oi'alik ta 
bhei'za. 31 jo, J&ai bint a*lt6aid 
b&ai m&ain. 

121. Katwijk aan Ze$^ Tillage 
(62 11 12, 4 tf 23). II. 122. 
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11 der bhas ori*8 'n man, dii tbhee 
jo'qafl H&i, d9 iin 'n pteeer jffise'rtBhas 
[or (iias)] au'ar [* older '] as d- a'ndar. 
12 in tuu dee' -Ida da Tseie'dar z*n 
;held in ghnnd, in ghaf 'm z*n por-sii 
or (po'rwa)]. 16 om da va'rkas ta 
•h&i*a. 18 yeeiB'dar, ik neb dZ(B*n- 
digbd toe<£'g[ba J6n. 22 hssbI ori'B 
gh6a-t m6o'i-8td pak klee-ra, in trek- 
at-am an, in gbeef-am-en ri^ an z'n 
Yi'qar, in skuu'ne an z'n bii*na. 23 
't Te-ta kalf. 24 bbant dceoe-za zceoen 
yan mee bbas doo'd, in n&a He -bo 
bbee-m bbeer ayo*nda. 25 da &a*sto 
scecen bbaa in-t yeld, in tan dii-t 
HOB'is kbbam, Hoo*rd-ii-t zi-qan in-t 
da'nsan. 27 Jku bmur. 29 dat ik 
mit ma kamaraa's ari's yroo'-lik kon 
bbee-za. 31 ma J0*qa, J&i bint a*lt&id 
b&i mee. 

122. Sehevmingent village 

(62 n 16, 4 16). IL 126. 

1 1 dar bbas ari's- 'n man, an dii ad 
tbbii zoeoens. 12 an z'n ysMB'dar 
dee' -Ida da bnnl of yoor zseen [* him,' 
Dutch zifn^ properly ' his '] on z'n 
brunr. 16 om z'n ya'rakes ta 6ui'J0 
[remnant of hoeden (Hun'dan)]. 18 
yceae-dar, ik ebh azoB'ndighd toece-gha 
j6u. 22 laq dssd-dalik 't Do'sta ghuud, 
an duat<^m dat an, an dnu-n riq an 
z'n and an gheef am skhnu*na an z'n 
bii'na. 23 't ame-sta ka'l'f. 24 bhant 
doece-za zoeoen yan mee bhas doo'd 
[written dotuiy and said to be the 
*' Friesian and Bnglith oa in boat^* the 
former is (6a, o*, oo'), the latter is cer- 
tainly not so in lettered English], an 
ii is ohaaro'm ako*ma. 26 an da man 
z'n du'sta zoeoen dii bhas op 't land, 
en tan dii nffise oeoes [* honse '] ghiq, 
oo' *rdd-n-ii za zi'qa an da'nsa. 27 Ja 
braur. 29 om mit ma kamanefle's ari'S 
yToo''lik ta bhee'za. 31 j6oi [* young 
one'], ja'i ben a*lt6id b&i mee. 

123. '« Gravmhage, in En- 
glish the Eague, city (62 » 3, 4 « 18). 
n. 131. 

11 dar bhas ari*s 'n man, an dii Had 
tbhse'i zAA*na. 12 an tun dae'i-lda da 
yaahdar z'n ghuud o*nda n/ilii*. 16 
om da ya'rakes ta Hiiui'ja. 18 yaah*- 
dar, ik Hep ^hazo-ndighd toeoe*ghon yy. 

22 breq Hiir ris ghftu-t be-ste klse'id 
en duut^t-am an, an ghae'ift-am-an riq 
an z'n Hand, an skhuu-na an z'n ynu'ta. 

23 't ghame-sta ka-l'f. 24 bhant 
doeoB'za zaau yan mee bhas dAAd, an 
n6u HEB-m-am taroB'gh ghayo*nda. 26 
en z'n 6tt*8ta zaah bhas in 't yeld, an 



tuu dii kbham an dikht bEE-t H«»'is 
bhas, Hoo*rda-n-ii-t ghaza*q an-t gha- 
da-ns. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om dar met 
ma yri*nda yrAA'lik mse'i ta bhee'za. 
31 m'n kind, jbb bin a-ltoos bES m'n. 
[« e and o are yery broad ; € comes 
near at, and o near ao (aa). ei, ui, ou, 
if, are dose and pinched (benepens^ ; m, 
V, are almost long French i ; tit is mi 
with second eu in French hevreiuemeni, 
and ou is yery near oe (uu)." In the 
text I haye followed his spelling, 
where I haye used (se'i) to express an 
" imperfect, obscure" at, because he 
says that where it stands for e long, it 
must not be spoken '^perfect" nor " too 
clearly," and that long a ** approaches 
the bleating a (aese^," which 1 naye re- 
presented by (ah).j 

124. '« Oravesande, Tillage 

(61 ft 69, 4 10). IL 134. 

11 dar bhas is 'n man dii tbhee 
zoeoens nad. 12 en op 't la-qa lest 
[< at the long last'], doeoer z*n zani'ka 
an dr^ina mos z'n yaa'dar bhel tuu*- 
ghee*ya, an zoo kreegh-d-i z'n zin [*he 
got his mind,' got what he wanted]. 
16 om da ya*nas ta nfiui'^a. 18 
yaa'dar, ik Heb me ergh slekht toeoe'gha 
^ee ^hedraaeha. 22 breq in 'n 
o-mazii-ntsha [or (-tja)l da be*stid klee'ra 
dii la yi'nda ken, an dun z-am an, an 
gheef-am-an gh6a*a riq an z'n yi*qar 
en skhuu'ne an z'n yuu'ta: 23 't 
ye'tghame-sta kalf. 24 bhant dceoe-za 
zceoen yan mee bhas dood, an n6u is-t-i 
bharo-m ghayo-nda. 26 tuu dat zoo 
plaas Had, bhas dan 6u'8ta zoeoen in't 
yeld, an tuu dii yan/t land kbham, an 
di'khta ba'i Hoe'is bbas, Hoo*rda-n-ii-t 

fkaza-q an-t ghada*ns. 27 la bruur. 
9 dat ik mi*ma yri'nda ris yroo'lik 
mokh ['might'] bhee'za. 31 okh, 
ma kind, jee b^ o-mars a'lta'id bel 
mee. 

125. Oroot^AmmerBy village 

(61 n 64, 4 tf 49). II. 138. 

11 dar bhas-as 'n man an dii nad 
tbhee zoeoens. 12 an da yaa-dar 
dee-lda-n-ar-t ghuud. 16 om da 
ye'rkans ta Hfiui'jan. 18 yaa'dar, ik 
nee ghazo'udighd toeoe'ghan j6u. 22 
breq ma m'n be'sta klee*ra, an duu 
za-m an, an gheef-an riq an z'n Hand, 
an skhuuna an z'n yuu-ta. 23 't ye'to 
kalf. 24 bhant m'n zoeoen niir bhas 
dood, an Hii is ghayo*nda. 26 da man 
z'n 6u'sta zoeoen bhas op 't yeld, an 
tnun Hii bii 't nyys kbham, HooTda 
Hii -t ghaza*q an ghada-ns. 27 ja 

90 
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braur. 29 om mit mo yri-nde Troo'llk 
t9 bhee'za. 31 kind, jee bint a'ltiid 
bii mee. 

126. Gorinehem, ioym{51n49f 
4 59). II. 140. 

11 dAAT bhas is no man mi tbhee 
soona. 12 an tan dee-Ida da YAA'dar 
I'n ghund. 15 om op da ve'rakes to 
pa-Bo. 18 YAA'dar 'k Heb zoo slekht 
gheleo'ft dat 't 6kba*nda-n-iB ycbost j6a. 
22 haaI ifl ffb&u, zee i, 't m^orsto 
.kleed, on trek-ot-om is [* once '] AAn, 
on-on riq mot i AAn z'n Hand HO'ba, 
on dnnt-am skhua*nan ok AAn z*n 
▼nu'to. 23 't TO'to kalf. 24 omdaa* 
mana-jo'qon op d'n hoI bhas gbaghAAn 
[* had gone to tne hole,' as it were * to the 
bottom/ the word hoi is very idiomati- 
cally used in Dutch] , on n6u bneer boo'TO 
waa'tar is [* and is now above water 
a^in*];— Hd'ibhas op-enan dbhAA'l- 
bhegh [* lost path '], on ii is bheer ta 
rekht. 25 n6u bhas d'n 6u'sta Jo*qa 
net [* exactly'] op 't land, on tuun i uaa 
Hoe'iB tuu'kbham, dokh ii [* thought 
he']: bha Hoor-k vceoer-en ghazrq 
on-an ghadans P 27 Ja bryyr. 29 om 
is mi m'n vri-nda ta smce'la [Dutch 
'feast,' gormandise] 31 jo-qaska, jee 
bent o'mars a'lta'i ba'i mee. 

127. Rotterdam, city (51 ft 55, 
4tf29). II. 145. 

11 dar bhas iis 'n man dii tbhee 
BOBOsns Had. 12 in da yaa'dar ghaaf- 
om z'n porsii*. 15 om da ya'rakes op to 

Si'so. 22 Haal meiisgh&u da be'sta 
ee-ran oe'it-a kast, in duut-am dii an; 
gheef-am-an riq an z'n viqar, in 
skhuu'na an z'n vuu'ta. 23 't ye*ta 
kalf. 24 bhant ma zcecen dii -k dokh 
P thought'] dat dood bhas, heb ik 
bheero'm gliavo'nda. 25 tuu za n6a 
braaf an da ghaq bhaa ra, kbham do 
6u*sta zoeopn dii van 't ghava-l nogh 
niit an [this (an) is a mere expletiye 
associated with lUiit)] bhist, in i HOO'ido 
so zi'qan in da-nsan. 27 J9 bruur. 
29 dat-i [that he, the words are re- 
ported in the third person] voor Hcem 
of z'n vri-nda nogh n6oit zoo ce'i'tghe- 
Haa-ld [* fetched out '] Had. 31 kind, 
fee bint ce'mars boe'i mee. 

[*<The sound at must not be pro- 
nounced too broadly [volmottdiff), it is 
intermediate between ei and at; the 
orthography d'l, with high German a, 
comes nearest to the sound." Hence 
my (sB'i). Compare the note on (sbI) 
at the end of specimen 123.] 



128. rfaflrrf»»^w,city(51»54, 
4 #21). II 150. 

11 dar bhas or^i's 'n man, in dii aid 
tbhee zoeoena. 12 in tuun dee-ldan- 
ii-t. 15 om da ya*rakes ta tSui-jan 
[remnant of Qacece'dan)]. 18 Tsne'dar, 
ik eb azondighd tceoe-ghan f6n.^ 22 
SBflslt joelii- m'n be*sta Uee'ra -s iir, in 
duut-am dii an, in steekt-an ralq an 
z'n and, in gheef-am skhuu'nan an z*n 
▼nn-ta. 23 't ghamesta ka-ll'f. 24 
bhant doece'za zceoen yan mee bhas 
doo'd, in ii is oyo'nda. 25 z'n 6a'sto 
zcecen bhas in -t veld; in tuu dii 
kbham in dikht ba'i z'n ytes-darz 
oe'is kbham, oo'rdon-ii-t za'i-qon in-t 
da'usan. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om mit m'n 
yri-nda yroo'lik ta bhee. 31 ka'ind, 
lai ben o*mors a'lta'id ba'i mee. 

129. Dordreclit, in English 
Dort, city (51 « 49, 4 * 41). II. 154. 

11 dar baas oes na man, an dii had 
tbhee* zoeoens. 12 an tuu ghaf da 
yaa-dar-am z'n zin pmind'J an da 
zceoen kreegh da Hclal. 15 om op da 
ye*rkans ta pa-sa. 18 yaa*dar, He q^b 
ehazo-ndi^h toece'ghan yy. 22 Haalt 
da be'sta klecra, trekt-am dii an, duut 
na riq an z'n hand, an skhuu'na an z'n 
yuuta. 23 *t ghamesta ka*lef. 24 
bhant niir Hab jee manan-zoecen dii 
bhee do'khta dat doo'd bhas, an ii is 
bheer ghavonde. 25 da du-sta zoeoen 
dii op-t veld an-t ar-ob^ion [«work*l 
bhas, bhas in-t ghaHee-1 [^ altogether*! 
niit in z'n skhflt ['delight'] tuun-d-i 
dikh ba'i 't Hceis kbham, an-t ghaza-q 
on-t ehada'ns noo'rda. 29 om met ma 
yri'naa yroo'lik ta bhee-zan. 31 kind, 
jee bint a-lta'id ba'i mee ghabhee'st. 

130. Oud'Beurland, village 
(51 fi 48, 4 « 55). II. 157. 

1 1 deser bhas ris 'n man, an dii Had 
tbhee zoecens. 12 an tuu dee*lda da 
yaa'dar z'n ghuud. 15 om da ya-rkana 
ta bh&i*a. 18 yaa*dar, ik heb ghazo'n- 
dighd tee'ghan j6u. 22 breqt ris 
gh&u m'n be'sta spoe'la yoor dan dagh, 
on duut za-m an; gheeft ook-an riq 
an is'n Hand, an skhuu'na an z'n muta. 
23 't gheme-sta ka-l'f. 24 bhant 
doeoB'za zceoen yan me bhas dood, en is 
ghayo'oa. 25 an da man z'n 6u*sto 
zceoen ohas in-t yeld, an tuu dii kbham 
en dikht ba'i H6is kbham, tuu Hoo-rdon 
ii-t si'qan an da*nsan. 27 Ja bruur. 
29 dat ik mit m'n yri'ndan ook ris 
yroo'lik mokh bhee-za. 31 kind, lai 
bin a-ltoos be'i mo'in. 
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131. BrieUe^ or dm Briel, 




[ 



12 on H9'i yardee-ldd -t ghuad o'ndar 
HCBlii- [Dutch Atm^MeJm/ them'] bei'a 

* both '1 16 op da va-rokes to pa-ao. 

8 Taa'dor, ik Hob zo-nda ghedaa'ii 
teo'gho jOu. 22 broq 't be'ste kloed 
mir on dnnt-t-om an, dmit-om-on riq 
an z'n yi-qor, en skhuu'na an z'n 
Tira*te. 23 't TO'tehome-tto ka-l'f. 
24 bhant mo soon £i bhaa dood, on 
n6u ifl-t-i ghovo-nda. 25 on do man 
i*n 6a-8to zoon dii bhas op 't land, on 
tua-d-i doD'khto bo'i -t H6is kbham^ 
Boo'rdii'do [contracted form of (hoot- 
don-ii), used in Brielle] 't zi*qon on-t 
da'nzo. 27 jo bruur. 29 om met me 
kameraa'do is loeoet ^leutf leute^ is in 
ffoneral nse in Belgium and Zeeland 
for great pleasure, unbounded enioy- 
menty doUe pret * mad frolic,' and Piajrs 
the part of the Friesian loL Brielle ia 
the northern limit of leut and southern 
of loL In Flanders a merry witty man 
is called leiitegaard. Compare hign Ger- 
man leutselifff social, affable] to ke*no 
He-bo. 31 kind, tee bin a-lt&id bol mee. 

132. Be Tinte, hamlet of 
Oottvoome, village (61 n 64, 4 « 6). 
II. 163. 

11 ds»r bhas is 'n man dii tbhs' 
zoMBUz Had. 12 en do vAA-dor dee-t: 
16 om do yaTkos to bh^i'on. 18 
vAA'dar, ik neb kbhssed ghodss-n 
tee'ghon j6u. 22 breq dfese'dalik 't 
be'sto klsB'ad niir, on trek-ot-om an, 
on duu-n riq an z'n Hand, an skhuu*non 
an z'n bBB'a'nan. 23 't ghamo'sta 
kalf. 24 bhant doBCB'zo zoeoen yan 
mee bhas dAAd, on is ghovo-nda. 26 
en z*n 6u-Bto zoecen bhas in 't land, en 
tnu dii kort ba'i nyys kbhiim, uoo*- 
ron-d-ii zi-qan an oa'nsan. 27 jo 
bruur. 29 om is yroo'lik ta bhee'zo 
mit m'n kamorAA's. 31 kiind, Joe 
bint a'ltiid ba'i mee. 

[The sound (b*) is said to be ''pecu- 
liar, but nearly the same as theFnesian 
§a" and in (bb'o) there is ** the same 
sound, followed by an unaccented f , so 
that it is an evident diphthong."] 

133. Nietiwe Tonge^ Tillage 
(61 fi 43, 4 « 10). II. 167. 

11 dar bhas os 'n man, .in dii Had 
ibhBB* zceoens. 1*2 in tuu dBB''ldon-i 
saar z'n ghuut. 16 om da ycrkes to 
bhakhtan [* watch '1. 18 vAA-dar, 'k 
xaa'bho ghezo'ndighd tee'ghon jua. 



22 briiqt is ghfcn-'t be'sto klBB*d niir, 
in duut-t-om an^ in gbeeft-om-en riiqk 
an z'n Hand, in skhuu'non an z'n 
Tuu'ton. 23 't ghome*ste kalf. 24 
bhant deo'zo zcBce'iie van mee bhas 
doo'd in ii is ghayo-ndo. 26 z'n du'sto 
zGB(B*na bhas in-t veld, in tuun 'n 
kbham in-t nyys ghoniBSB'kte [Dutch, 
' neared'], tuu Hoo*rdo-n-t zirqon in-t 
sprii-qon. 27 JO bruur. 29 dat ik 
mit m'n vri'ndon oak is yroo'lik mokht 
bheo'zo. 31 kind, juu bint a'ltiid 
bii m'n. 

134. Ouddorpf Tillage on 
Witit-Voome^ formerly an island 
(61 » 48, 3 # 67). II. 172. 

11 'n zee'ker miiiso Had tbhsB* 
jo'qos. 12 on z'n yoo**dor ghaf-t 
am. 16 om da ye'rkes-to bhei*ono 
[observe the gerundial final (-o), U 
wttdm-e], 18 voo'dor, ik eb zondo 
boghoo** tee'ghon juu. 22 briq gh&n 
do bo'sto kleo'ron mir om an to duu*ne 
[gerund], gheef-am-on riq an z'n vi'qar 
on skhutt'uan an zo bBB**nan. 23 't 
me-stkalf . 24 bhant dee*zo zobobu van 
mee bhas doo'd,, on is nuu bheero'm 
ovo-qa. ^ on z'n tfu'sto tcoosn. bhas 
in 't veld, en tuu i bhAgh [' away '] 
ghiq on hi nyys boffho's to ko*mo, 
Hoo'rda ii-t tramce'lt [French tumulUf 
in a form spread over all the Nether- 
lands]. 27 JO bruur. 29 om is loeoel 
[see sp. 131] to e*bho mit me kamoraa-a. 
31 kind, JUU bint a-ltiid hi miin. 

XXYIL ZsELAJXB. n. 176. 

135. Burg, Tillage on SchaU" 
wen island (61 » 42, 3 « 60). II. 182. 

11 'n zeo'kor mens adtbhBB' zoeoens. 
12 in i dBB*'ldo zo 't ghuud. 16 om 
da vo'rkans to bh^ion. 18 vAA'dar, 
ik BB ghazo'ndighd tee'ffhon juu. 22 
briiqt -ot bo'sto pak IdeeTon iir, in 
daut-am dat an, in gheef-on riiq an 
z'n and, in skhuu non an z'n fuu-ton. 
23 't ghema-sto kolf. 24 bhant dee*zo 
z(B(£'no van mee bhas doo'd, in ii is 

fhovo'udo. 26 in z'n 6u'sto zoecB'no 
has in-t veld ; in tuu i di-khto bii 
yvs kbheem, oord-ii-t ghesa*q in-t 
gheda-ns. 27 Ja bruur. 29 da-k mii 
mo vri'ndan is vroo'lik kon bheo'zo. 
31 kind, jii bin o'ltoos bii m'n. 

136. Tolen, island (51 n 32, 
4^6). II. 186. 

11 'n zeo'kor me'nso a [had, the 
final consonants are constantlv omitted] 
tbhsB' zoecsns. 12 on i dBB*'lda CB'ldar 
[Dutch hwUiedm * them/ -r uniTenally 
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used in Zeeland] 't ghuud. 15 om da 
ye-Tkas ta bha-lcntan. 18 YAA-dar, k-B 
[* I have*] kbhflMed ghadse- tee-ghan 
jua. 22 briiq m'n gh&u-t M'Bta 
klBB*d, an duot am dat an, an gheeft- 
am-an riiqk an z*n and, an skhuu'nan 
an z'n Yuu-tan. 23 't ffhame*sta kail 
24 bhant m*n soece'na bhas la ghuud 
as daa'd, an is vrom [Dutch w^Urom, 
again] ghavo'nda. 25 an z'n 6u'sta 
zoeoB'ua bhas op-t land an tuun-an 
yan-t land yrom kbham an a [* quite,' 
Dutch a/] di'khta bi yysbhas, aa''idan 
ii da^za zo*qan an da-za da-nstan. 27 
ja bruur. 29 om mee m'n yrii-ndan is 
pleeziiT-t e*ban. 31 kmd, jee bint 
o'ltiid bii m'n. 

137. Zuid Bevelandy in English 
South Bweland, island (51n27, 3«52). 
II. 190. [Lowland language of the 
greatest part of the island of Wol- 
iaartBdijk.1 

11 dt bnas is 'n man, dii tbhBB' 
zcecens a. 12 an i yerdBB'-ldan *t 
ghuud. 15 om da ycrkans ta bha*kh- 
ton. 18 yaa'dar, 'k ses zo'uda 
adaeee* tee'fhan juu. 22 sBaslt iir 'n 
best pak ]dee*ran an IssBt-am dat an 
duu', an gheeft -an riiqk an z*n aa*nan 
[< hands *], en skhuu'nan an z'n 
yuu-tan. 23 't ye*ta kalf. 24 bhant 
iir ma zoeoe-na bhas daad, an ii is 
ayo'nde. 25 an z'n 6u*sta zoB09*na 
bhas in 't yeld ; an as 'n yrom kbham, 
an kort bi yys kbham, oo'rdan ii-t 

fhaza-q an-t ghada-ns. 27 Ja bruur. 
9 om ok is mi m'n kamaraa*s plaziiT 
V 6u-an [*hold']. 31 kind, jii bin 
a'ltiid bii mee. 

[The word (dt), y. 11, is written 
dif^ and Winkler notes that this r is 
not spoken, but senres to giye the pre- 
ceding yowel its sound in short sta- 
bles ; this is theoretically (dt), but 
practically (de). Similarly for (mt), 
y. 29.] 

138. WemeldinffB, Jerseke^ and 
Kaitmdijkey yillages on the north-east 
of the island of Zuid Bevelandf speci- 
men 137. II. 193. 

1 1'n zee'kar me*nsa a tbhBB* zoeoe-nan. 
12 an da dee z'n yAA*dar. 15 om de 
ye-rkans ta bha'khtan. 18 yxA-dar, ik 
8B azo-ndighd tee-ghan rau. 22 briiqt 
iir is 'n mooi-a pak ghuud, an duut -an 
dat an an gheet-en-an riiqk an z'n 
yii-qar, an skhuu-nan an z'n yuu'tan. 
28 't be-sto kalf. 24 bhant m'n zoece-na 
bhas dao'd, an i is ayo-qan. 25 an z'n 
6u'8ta zoecB-na bhas op-t yeld, an as dii 



y^ 't yeld nir yys kbham, ooidan ii xa 
zii-qan an spni-qan. 27 Ja bmur. 
29 om mi ma kamerAA's is plezii'r *t 
BMsn phaye']. 31 jo-qan, jee bini 
O'ltiid ba'i mee. 

139. Oo€9f or Ur Goety town 
(51 fi 29, 3^53). n. 196. 

[Winkler remarks that the close and 
open and e are distinctly separated, 
and ie, oe, are diphthongaL] 

11 'n man a tbhsB' zoece-nan. 12 
an tun yardBB'-ldan i oe'ldar t ghnad. 
15 om da ye'rkans ta bh^i'an. 18 
yAA'dar, ik seffi-k^hazo'ndighd tee-ghan 
JUU. 22 briiqt iir daa-dalik 't M*8ta 
klBB'd, an duut *t 'm an, an gheeft *n 
riiqk an z'n and, an skhuu-nan an z*n 
yuu-tan. 23 't ghaye*ta half. 24 bhant 
dii zoese-na yan mee bhas daad, an is 

fhayo'uda. 25 an z'n 6u'8ta zcBca-na 
has op-t land, an tuun-an di'khta 
bi yys kbham, oo'rdan ii -t gheza*q 
an-t ghada-ns. 27 jb bruur. 29 da-k 
mee m'n yri'udan is pleziiT mm kon. 
31 kind, m bin a*ltiia bii mee. 

140. Noord Beveland^ island 
(51 ft 33, 3 « 47). IL 199. 

11 d» bhas is 'n man, du tbhss' 
zoeoBus a. 1 2 en i yardBB* 'Ida 't ghuud. 
15 om da ye*rkens ta bha-khtan. 18 
yaa'dar, k-e» kbhseaed adieae* tee*ghan 
JUU. 22 8^t iir 't be-sta pak ghuud, 
an IsBiet-an daCt an dan, an gneeft-an-on 
riiqk an z'n yi*qar, an skhuu'nan an z'n 
yuu'tan. 23 't ye'ta kalf. 24 bhant 
ii m'n zceoe-na bhas daod, an ii is yrom 
ayo'uda. 25 an z'n 6n-sta zceoe-na bhas 
in-t yeld, an as dii yrom kbham, an 
kort bii yys kbham, oo-rda ii-t zii-qan 
an-t da'usan. 27 Ja bruur. 29 om 
aak is mi m'n kamaraa's ]>lazii'r t' sm. 
31 kind, ji bint o*mos a'ltiid bii m'n. 

141. JFalcheren,isLmdL{5ln30^ 
3 55). II. 202. 

11 dar bhas is 'n man an diin aa 
tbhBB' zceoens. 12 an da yAA'dar 
skhee'da z'n ghuud an ^haaf dan juu'qan 
z'n e'rfpo'si [* inhentanoe-portion ']. 
15 om op da ye-rkan ta pa-san. 18 
yAA'dar, k-fB-k [< I haye I,* repeated 
pronoun, frequent hereafter^ zo'uda 
ghadseae' tee-gnan Juu. 22 bniqt ^h&u 
da be'sta ploe'UJdt an duut-am dii an, 
an gheeft-an-an riiqk an z'n yii'qar an 
skhuu'nan an z'n vuu'tan. 23 't gha- 
ma'sta kal'f. 24 bhant 't is net 
B'*ndar of dee-za zcece'na yan mee 
dood ghabhi'st eit, an bhee ghayo*n- 
dan is. 25 an z'n du'sta zoMS'na bhai^ 
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op-t yddi on as on bheeroino kbham, 
en kort bii-t of [Dutch Ao/, farm- 
yard] bhas, oo-rdan ii-t ghezii'q on 
gbesprii-q. 27 JO bnnir. 29 om 
m*n kamoTAA's is to trektee-ron, on 
vr6orelik mi mee-kAAro [|mateB/ 
Dutob tnokkerj comrade] to ziin. 31 
jnim, Me bint AA*ltiid bii mee. 

142. Jmemuidm, small town 

(61m29, 3tf30). 11.204. 

11 'n zee'kor me-nao aa tbhsn' 
zoeena. 12 on z'n gbaf 'm z'n poeee* 
[or (po*8o) P * portion']. 16 om op do 
Te'roKona to pa'ses. 18 TAA'dor, k-B-k 
ghroorto zo*nd edsBiB* tee'ghon jnn. 
22 briiq iir ton ee-ston 't be-ato klsB'd, 
on dnnt ot an z'n liif, on gheeft on 
riiqk an z'n yii'qor, on skhnn'non an 
z'n TQu-ton 23 't ghoma-ito ka*lof. 
24 bban m'n zoeoB'no bhaa dood, on 
k-e-d-'n ['IhaYe I him'} bhiiro'mo 
oTO'ndo. 26 on ziin 6n*8to zoeoDUO 
bhaa-t-or nii bii, mer ii bhaa in-t 
feld, on as-on koTto bii z'n TAA'dora 
yvB kbham, oord-ii zii*qo on aprii'^o. 
27 jro branr. 20 om mee miin 
Tri*ndon is 'n Yr6oi'elikon eefO'Ton 
[< eyening *] t-6a*en [< to hold ']. 81 
jun'qon, lee bint o*meo AA'ltiid 
bii mee. 

143. Bulst, town (51 n 17, 

4 e an. II. 209. 

[The h and g are confused ; Hnlster 
men will say am hotde goet for em 
goede hoed < a good hat/ em houde ring 
for em goudm wing * a gold ring/ 
een gaute tafri for em houten tafel ' a 
wooden table.' This confusion occnra 
among the lower classes, especially 
those who cannot read, and is not un- 
common in Zeeland and Flanders. It 
is not shewn in the specimen.] 

11 'n zee-koron mens-AAi tbhsB 
zoons. 12 on-&i dsB'ld -on *i ghund. 
16 om do ycrkos to bb&i*o. 18 
yAA'dor, ik-eb-'k ^hezo'ndighd tee*- 

fhon-6n. 22 briq-ur yoort- 't be*sto 
lu't-on dunt-ot-om AAn, on gheeft 
-onon riqk-AAn z'n-ant-on skhou'no 
aan z'n yun*to. 23 't ghoye'to kalf. 
24 bhant dees m&i-non zoon bhas doat- 
-on-i-is ghoyo'nde. 26 on z&i'non- 
-6u'sto zoon bhas-in-t-f elt ; on-as-i- 
kbham en-t- 09'isghonAA*kt,ooTdo-6i-t 
gheza-qk on-t laabhai't [supposed to 
be connected with French aubade, and 
not with lawaiy sf^ecunen. 106]. 27 
uu bniur. 29 dad-ik mee-mo yriin'do 
mokh yroo'l&ik z&in. 31 kind, gh&i 
zldt -a'ltfrid b&i m&in. 



144. AJMf or Axel^ town 
(61 n 17, 8 tf 66). II. 212. 

[The Roman Catholic peasantry in 
the sonthem part of the Aksel district 
speak as in specimen 143, but the 
Aotestants as follows. The close and 
open e, o, are said to be yery distinctly 
separated.] 

11 or ohas leeTghans ii'mand dii 
tbhee zoBce-non a a. 12 on zon yAA'dor 
deeld oe*ldor 3ryt bhaa zo noo-digh aan, 
om to koe-no lee'von. 16 bee*ston en 
yeo'rkons op to pa-son on to ynn-ron. 
18 yAA'dor, k -aesen zce-ko zo-nda 
ghodAA's on nii'madal ghnvd mee 
jnu gha-ndeld [* handled,' dealt]. 22 
breqt-om don nioe-'bhon la*qkrok, on 
dnnt-on gh6n*o kno-pon an z'n 
aMB'msbii'zon ['gold studs on his shirt- 
front,* hemdaboord er boetem^ the pro- 
diffal son is treated as an Aksel peasant 
lad], en zoB'lyoro bruu'ksti-ken [' sUyer 
breeches-seams'] an,. on skun*no mee 
ghi'Bpen [* buckles '1. 23 on woB'ldor 
zoB'lon [*we shall'] knn-ko ['cakes,' 
take the place of the calf] UA'ton 
ba'kon. 24 bhant mon zoMB'no bhas 
voor ons zoo ghund as dood, on ii is 
ghoyo'ndon. 26 den 6n*dBton yan do 
aoecens bhas in-t land, on tuun i 
di*khtor hi jys kbham, oo'idan ii 
mi-qon on sprii'qon. 27 jo brunr. 29 
om plesii-r t-sBfen mee d-a'ndro 
am'qors. 31 bel [* well '], mon 
jnu-qen, jee bent a'lo tii'n bii mon. 

145. Kad%and^ Tillage and 
district, formerly an island (61 n 21, 
3^24). IL216. 

11 dAA bhas ees 'n mens dii tbhsB 
BOBoens a. 12 in i dBB*ldon-t ghnud 
o*ndor cB'ldor. 16 op do ye*rkons to 
pa-son. 18 yAA'dor, ik sBen zo-ndo 
ghodAA-n tee-ehoB. jnu. 22 AAlt 't 
m6oi*8to ^hnnd,. in duut ot 'm an, in 
dnnd 'n niqk an z'n yii-qor, in skhun-- 
non an z'n yuu'ton. 23 't g[hoye*to 
kalf. 24 bhant m'n zoeoe-no lir bhas 
dood, in ii is fhoyo-nan. 26 in z'n 
6n*sto z<eoB*no bhas in -t land, in as i 
kbham, in kort hi yys bhas, ooidon ii-t 
ghoza-qk in-t gheda-ns. 27 w bruur. 
29 om mee mo yrii'ndon ees-on plezii-r- 
i^hon daffh t-flBSBn. Z\ jwi-qon, jee 
ziit a-ltiid bii mee, 

146. 8lu%9^ town (51 n 28* 
3 e 23}. II. 219. 

11 ^n zee'kor mens a tbhee zcBcens. 
12 on i dBB*ldo -t ghund o-ndo oe-ldar. 
16 om do ye-rkons to bha-khton. 18 
YAA'dor, ik en [*haye'] kbhAAt 
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fh9dAA*ii tee'^bon jva. 22 Ail -t 
e'Bt9 klsad, in dimi-«t-»m ao, in 
daud-en riiq an s'n and, in skhau'nan 
an s'n ▼nn'ten. 23 't gheTO'te kalf. 
24 bhant dee'ze soMen Tan meebhas 
dood, in ii IB ^beyo-ndan. 25 in«*n 
dirsto zawn bnai op -t land, in as i 
dikbt bi yyslcbbam, aoTdon ii-t gbeza*q 
in-t gboda'ns. 27 jo brnnr. 29 om 
mee mo yri-ndon loece-ti^b to ziin. 
31 kind, ^ao bind a'ltiid bii mee. 

147. ^ari2m^^,town(51»16, 
3 e 27). IL 222. 

11 dAA bhaa 'n keer [and (akee'r) 
'once,' Dutcb $$n kee r^ mncb wed in 
Belgium] 'n man dii a tbbee zceoens. 
12 an ii voTdee'ldon 'i gbuud. 15 om 
do Ta-Fokans to bba-khton. 18 TAA'dor, 
'k dee*Jo-k-ik ^this repetition of par- 
lonal pronoun u common in Flanden] 
lo-nda tee'ghon jnu. 22 AAld-e-keer 
't be'sto klu'd on dnu'dat im an, an-an 
riiqk an z*n vii-qar, on skhun* non an z*n 
Tnu-ton. 23 *t ye*to kalf. 24 bban 
d'n dee'zan m'n Bce<B*na dii bbaa dood, 
ii ia gbayo'non. 25 I'n 6n'dBto'z<Boe'no 
bhas in 't land, on as i kbham en t-yys 
nAA'dardon, oa-rdon ii-t zii'qon en in do 
ro*ndo da*nson. 27 lo bniur. 29 om 
mee m'n nuLAis ees l<s(B*te t-on [' to 
baye'l. 31 m'n kind, gbee zii gbii 
a'ltii bii mee. 

148. Eede and HeilUj TillageB 

(51 M 14, 3 ^ 27). II. 225. 

[Really East Flemisb, mnob mixed 
witb French.] 

11 non zee'karon m6i*n8o aa tbbin' 
Moecons. 12 an »nan-yAA*dara parta- 
seeTdan oo*ldar do syyksesii' [* sacces- 
sion']. 15 om do sbboens to bha*kbtone. 
18 yAA*doTO, k-ee*no-k-ik [the pro- 
noun tripled!] mesdAA'n jee'Khens 
6n. 22 breqt iir yoorts 't oe'sta 
klsB'd, an dnn-gba-t-am AA*na, an 
la'qt-am anan-riiqk an z'n aand, an 
akhnuns an s'n ynvtan. 23 't gha- 
me'sta kalf. 24 bhant den dee-zan 
monon zoooo'na bhaa'To doecod, en &i es 
bhederom ghayonan. 25 an z'n 
fri'stan zGBGB'na bhaa cep da sti'kan en 
08-t-en kaa-ma an t-6i8 genAA'ktafha, 
ceoe-rdon id den zaq on-t ghoroe-lukte. 
27 6a*on bnm-ro. 29 opdaa-k mee 
m'n yri-ndokons bb's ghee'stigh mokht 
z&in. 31 Idind, ghee z6i ghfii a'lt&is 
b&i m&i. 

[Obserye the gemndial datiye (to 
bba-khtana) y. 15; Winkler remarks 
that this fingnistically correct form, 
which has almost entirely disappeared 



in North Netherlands, is still in foil 
use in this and many other Flemiah 
dialects, and that the datiye is evea 
nsed after independent nonns, as t. 13, 
hachtm lettel doagme, * after little (a 
lew) days.'] 

XXVIIL ZUID-NEDER. 
LiLND, in Engliflli BELGKTM:. 
II. 230. 

XXIX. Ldcbubg, Belgian por- 
tion. II. 234. Compare No. 
XVII. 61, etc., p. 1389. 

149. Selehi&renf village (5Ii»d, 
5 e 23). II. 235. 

11 doo' bhAAs ins ano-mins dee' tbbii 
zceoens Ha. 12 andayAA-dar lyyt z*ii 
ki'nor ['lot his children'] dsB'-laii. 
1 5 an 00 pa-khtar doece Hoem do yoTkan 
Hyy'on. 18 yAA'dor, ikh nem zcen 

Shodoo'*n tee'gho okh. 22 duon doeoa 
YAA'dor se'fos [' auickly,' see speci- 
men 51] z'n be'sto aliir naa-bn. 23 
yet kalf. 24 da sono-joq troek 
[Dutch trruffy back] ghoko'mo bhAAa. 
25 o'nortoB'so [' meanwhile '] kbhAAm 
don aa'dsto zoon oot net yeld, on bh6i 
P when '] or in hoob nyy-rdo zi'qon an 
da'iiBon... 27 unr bryyr. 29 on ycDcsr 
mikh Ho*mon-so pnaye they'] xa 
lee' 'Yon zoo' ghiin [''none'] koece'rinia 
[( Christmas,' fair-time, feiusting] gho- 
Haa-ghon. 31 joq, ghsn' zsBt a-ltaad * 
bBBmikh. 

150. Ha9B»Uy town (50 n 56, 
5*20). 11.238. 

[The sonnd of oo in kaomey etc., and 

in vloog, go (qnickly), zoon, lies be- 
tween 0, euy and a, but "one mnst he a 
Hasselter to force one's tongue to it." 

1 haye written (a) as a oompromise.J 
11. do bhoeoer ins no man dia tbh6i 

zeen na. 12 doim P then'] yerdii'ldsjo 
do yAAT 't ehond te*8on P between,' 
Dntch tus8eMn'\ mm tbh^i-o. 15 
nnp z'n bhe-niq yor z'n yerkos t» 
H^ro. 18 yAA'dor, ikh Heb foooBt 
ghoHa-d tee'gho yykho. 22 H&ai*ldaia 
ins ghos 't be'sta kliid, an ddntsh [or 
(d6utsjh)] oem da AAn, an stoBk-am 
ana-riqk in zono-ye*qor, an ddiAAn in 
z'n yeet. 23 't yet kalf. 24 bhant 
mono-zcEOsn hbb bhoeoer dood, an noo 
as am bhirm [Dutch tcedimNfi, < again'] 
tregh [Dutch tentg. * back'] ghayo-na. 
25 maa zonon*aa*dsta zcECsn bboecar 
op 't ye-ldflh [may be ('yeltsh, 'yeltsjh, 
yeldzh)] an bhsB 'm in 't tregh 
k<B<B'mo kort an zbb'uos ghek(B<B*ma 
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bhocor, mi'rddn om da-M an-t se-qon 
en an-t daasdn [the fint (n) lost] 
bhoeoe're. 27 nor bre-ir 29 Tar m'n 
kamerAA'ten ins ta traktee'ie. 31 
rauq, dzbee [written dtfe, may be 
(taUe)] zBBt a'ltBBd bsB mikh. 

151. St. IVuiden, in Erench 

St. Trond, town (60n48, 6^2). II. 242. 
11 doo bhas eno-kiir (see specimen 
147) ena-man, dee a tbhii jnu-qas. 12 
an aa taat dii'dda an gbaf 't (em. 15 
most or oem bss na bunr as ve'rokas-SB't 
[*as farrow-herd '1 Toryyra ['hire']. 
18 paa, kh-(BGebghazo*ndighdtee*^ha 
nnkn. 22 6ilt [* fetch*] se'fas nii'va 
klH'r an a pAAr nii'va stii'Tals TOMer 
cem AAn ta duun, en ana-ghoo'n reqk 
▼oeoer an zana-Yi*qar ta stee-ka. 23 't 
vet kalf. 24 bhant mana-zoon bhas 
dau*d,an ikh OBceb oem troek ghaTun'qa. 
26 joo-maa ['yes, bnt'l £n aa'dsta 
zoon dee bhas en-t Tela; an as-t-er 
t-&ns k&m, an al da labhBB**t an 
da ghaskhni'-f ya'da, kos-t-ar nss 
bagm^'i'pa bhaa da^t bhas. 27 so 
bryyr. 29 YoecBr z'n vri'ndan ins ta 
traktee'ra. 31 kend, dzhee [or (di^^, 
written dje\ sa'it a'lta'id bsn mikji 
ghebheo'sL 

XXX. Zun> Brabant or Bbl- 
01 AK Bkabaht. II. 247. 8ee 
No. XVIII. 67, etc., p. 1390. 

152. Zuurheemden^ Tillage near 

EaOan (60 » 67, 6 « 7). II. 249. 

11 dou'a bhas ana-kii*r na man, 
da'i'a tbhii' zoo*nan Ha. 12 an da 
TAAT liit dan a'las d^Ma. 16 Te'rka- 
hee't ta bho'da [' to become farrow- 
herd*]. 18 TAA-dar, ikh bhu't-at, 
ikh Hem gere*ligh ghami'st tee'gha 
nnkh. 22 nelt gh6n, gh6n do bo^irta 
klii*'ran, dunt %' Hoem AAn, gheeft 
Hcem ok anan-riq in za'i'na yi-qar, an 
briqt Hoem skhun-nan om an ta donn. 
23 't Tet kalf. 24 bhant ma'i'na zoon 
bhas dau'd, an Ha'i'jan as troeeh 
ghaTO'na. 26 tabha'i'la da dad a*ld- 
m^n*'l Yoece'rviil [*eyery-time hap- 
pened *] bhas den aa-dsta zoon in t 
veld, dunnt er n6n*a Hoe'is kamp, 
Hyy''dat ar va v6is-t labh^i-t van-t 
zi'qan an-t da*nsan. 27 nnr bryy. 29 
voer m'n vri'nda ana-kiiV ta traktee*fan. 
31 joq, ghee zo'it Hosmas a'lta'id ba'i 
mikh. 

153. 2>t^, town (50ii58, 5^3). 
II. 263. 

II dor bhas eens «ne-i6e*kare vent 



S' man'], dii' tbhii'. soo*nan ad. 12 an 
a vAA'dar vardi'lda elk aa pAAt 16 
mim da vcrkas ta yy*a. 18 vAA'dar, 
ikh em kbhAAd ghadAA-n teeghe 
nu'kha. 22 spund ['hasten'] nnkh 
al ghftu, breqt a niii klii'd an van da 
skhun'nsta [^most beautifol'] on 
dnugh-at-am AAn, an gheft cem anan- 
riqk AAn z'n and, an skhnu'nan aah 
s*n vuu'tan. 23 a fat ka*laf . 24 bhaat 
mana-zoon dii* dAA as, bhas dood, an 
ee as n6a ehavo-na. 26 mar dan 
ou'sta bhas ooa'-ta [* without '] unp 't 
fold, an as am o*ntrent de*tigh okk 
fi'tigh sta-pa van oo's ['about 30 or 
60 steps from house '] ohas, uu'rdas 
am zi-qan an spri-^a. 27 uur bryyr. 
29 om mee man vn*nda in kompami* 
i- ea-tan. 31 zoon, ghee zet a*ltBid 
bsBmikh. 

154. Tieneny in French 

TirUmont (60 » 38, 4 « 66). II. 266. 

11 ddo' bhAAT 'n kir 'n mins dm' 
tbhii' juu'qas a. 12 an da vAAr eet 
can 't ghuud ghede-ld. 16 var da 
ve*rakas 't yyva. 18 vAA'rka [this 
should mean 'little father,' but mav 
be a misprint, as the word is (vAA'don 
in V. 21j, ikh am cnghalnnk eh'aa 
['I have wrong had'] tee-ghan ceui. 23 
H&ilt ana-kir aghoo* [Dutch al gamo 
'all quickly'] da be'sta klecTa dee' 
gha viqt ['nnd/ Dutch viniUt] aa 
trekt-oem dee' AAn, an stekt osm 
«na-riqk in zana-vi'qar an skhuun in 
z'n vuu'ta. 23 da ve-ta m(B*ta [' calf,' 
also (mo*ta, moe'ita, mcecB'ta), (moe'tun) 
in Overijssel means 'stun']. 24 
bhant mana-juuq ii bhas dodd, an-a 
esbhiirtrcM^hghavo'qa. 26 o*ndartcB*w 
[' meanwhile 'J bhas dan aa'dsta zoon 
uup 't veld, an as-t-ar troegh kunp an 
beka'ust [' near'] an z'n obqbs [or 
(fBflehs) ' house 'J bhas, vy*ada-t-«r 
zi'qan an sjrri'qa. 27 za oroe'i. 39 
var man vri'noan ins a fi^''ska ta 
ghee'*va. 31 okh juuq, ghee' zed 
CB'mas a-ltee'd bu mikh. 

[On the word gtavoddety 'whore' 
V. 30, Winkler remarks that it is pro- 
perly the word tloddery ' sloven,' with 
aiom inserted (sm lateh er in) in the 
Flemish way, thus : tl^thoddiTy and in 
the same way West Flemings mi^e the 
North Nederlandiah tUt^ 'slut,' into 
tl^av^^te^ with the same meaning; 
similarly in spec. 147, v. 14, the word 
§ehab<mwelik occurs, which is mAmmm* 
lijky 'showily,' with a Flemish insertion 
of«».] 
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155. Leuvm, in frencli 

Zoupaitif city (50 » 63, 4 43). II. 261. 
11 doo ["a simple sound, nearly 
long Dutch ooy nearest French eau, and 
approaching German w "] bhas ne man 
du tbhee zoons a. 12 en da voor 
yerdee'ldan-in dan 't ghuut. 16 uum 
or do ycrekas t-aa*ye [(aa*yd, oo've, 
HOO've, H6u*d) from (H6u*de^ 'hold,' 
the usual (Huu'dan) *keep is un- 
known at LouyainJ. 18 yoo'der, 
k-em ghemi'st, k-em zoo veel kood 
ghado-n tee-gha aa. 22 dilt se-fee et 
De'ste kleet an duut-at-am on; stekt 
anan-riq on zanan-yi-qar an duut-am 
Bkhuu*nan on. 23 't yet kalf. 24 
bhant mana-zoon bhas dood, an A'i ee 
ghayo'na. 26 Jo-nuN>, dan 6u*dBta 
zoon bhas taryA'i'lend [' whiling,' 
staying] uup 't yelt, an as dA'i-na 
bhee kbhamp en bakA'inst [* almost'], 
on A'is bhas, oo'dan-am yaa bA'i'to 
daa za doo bee*zigh bhoo'ra mee zi*qan 
an da'nsa. 27 uu brii. 29 uum man 
vrii'ndan ins ta traktecran. 31 mo 
kint, ghA'i ZA'id a-ltA'id bA'i mA'i. 
[(A'i) is said to '* sound nearly like the 
English boyt but the (i) is yery ob- 
scurely pronounced," more as (a'j) 
perhaps, but it is a mere yariety of 

156. Brussely in French 
Bruxellet, in English JBnuaeh, city 
(60 fi 62, 4 21). II. 268. 

[The ' sneeze ' of the Bmsselers is 
stated not to be exactly Dutch 4^', or 
French ehf or German seh, but resem- 
bling all, and to haye something of i 
and n mouilliea in it ; hence I write it 
^sj) or (shj). J. F. Willems wrote it 
^, as hit) * hot,' and S. C. A. Willems 
wrote it jsehj as hi^'ich, and Winkler 
writes it sf. The Brussels population 
and the country about is distinctly 
low German, not French. The follow- 
ing yersion is the genuine old language 
of the lower city.] 

11 duu bhas ane-kii ana-man dii 
tbhii'ja zoo'nan a. 12 an da yoor 
ghaf uun iidar ze poot ['part']. 16 
uum da ye*rkdfi t-aa-ya. 18 yoor, t-es 
bhoor [* true*] 'k em-ik-ik yoeoel, gh'ii'l 
[Dutcn peheel, altogether] yoecel kbhood 
ghadoo'an tcKB-ehan aa. 22 sp&uid 
&ailan isj al ghaa, o'ltsj ['fetch'] a 
skh6oi ['beautiful'] nyyt Uii't yceoB 
[' fore'] am uun ta duun, stekt am 
anan-riqk uim zana-yi'qar, an gheeft- 
am-a poor skhuu*nan uun z'n yuu'ta. 
23 a Tet kalf. 24 bhant mana-zoon 



dun bhas d6oid, an naa e*md bhee 
'm bhee ghayo*na. 26 moo dan 
du'dsta zoon bhas b6oita nuu 't feltjsj 
^habhee'st, en as am zuu abha-a 
[Dutch iettDotf 'somewhat'] in da 
ghabyyTa ['neighbourhood'] yaa I'n 
Sois kbhamp, 6oidan 6ai al-t si'qan aa 
da-nsan. 27 a bryy. 29 om mee m'n 
kameroo'dan isj braa ta smoe-lan. 31 
zoon, ghee z&ai ghaa i'mas ait&aid 
b^ ma t-6oi8. 

157. Noord-BruMtH, Sehaar- 
heeky etc., the suburbs on tiie North of 
Brussels, see No. 166. II. 273. 

11 doo bhas ana-zee'kara man dii* 
tbhii' zoo'nan a. 12 an da yoor di'ltjsjam 
oecB-lan cece^la [Dutch kunliedm re- 
peated] poot. 16 uum z'n ye-rkae 
gh6ui ta sloo'gha [Dutch ffotU te aiaam^ 
* notice to strike,' to mind]. 18 yoor, 
t-es bhoor k-am tee*ghan a kbhood 
ghaduu'u. 22 f hef ghaa a klii'd on da 
juu-qa, en ii'n [' one '] yan da be'sta ; 
duutisj am ana-riqk on zana-yi^ijar, 
an skhuu'uan on z*n yyytan. 23 't 
yet kalf. 24 bhant mana-zoon bhas 
d6oid, an aa as bhee ghaycna. 26 dan 
aa-dsta zoon bhas in *t feld ghebl^i'yo ; 
moo as an noo z'n duis kbluunp, ioeoB**- 
dan a myyzii'k, da'nsan an zank. 27 
ceoB'la bryyr. 29 uum mee man 
yri'ntjsj moo**ltaadt-aa*ya. 31 juu'qe, 
ghee zaat a'ltaa baa ma. 

XXXI. Aktwebpbn, inErench 
Akyeks, in English Aittwebp. 
11. 279. 

158. Tielen, village, near 
2VftA«ti^,town(61iil9,4<?67). 11.281. 

1 1 dar bhas ee na yAA*dar mee tbhii' 
zoq-nan. 12 ubb, da yAA'dar dii' bhas 
droo'yar konte*nt, an i hit z'n juu'qaa 
daa*lan. 16 da vcrkas dee Hyy-an. 
18 yAA'dar k-em yoBoel kAAd ghaoAAH. 
22 duut-am gh&u skhoon diiqan aa, 
an-na riiqk aa z'n yii'qar an-skhuun 
AA z'n yuu'ta. 23 't' yet kalf. 24 
bhant mana-zoon bhas dood, an-ik em 
taroB'gh ghavo'na. 26 JAA-mor den 
BB'dston juu-qan bhas dan uup 't yeld 
AAU 't bhe*rkan, an as a tee-ghan 's 
AA*ya8 [' evening *] uup Hois aa kbham, 
oo'rdan ee ya vaas da labh&i*d an-a 
kost ar ghana kop aa kral-fhan 
[' and he could there no head on 
get,' and he could not understand it.] 
27 B bryyr. 29 om m'n vrii'ndan es 
ta traktee'ran. 31 juu'qa, ghee z&it 
nu'mes a*lt6i bid m&i. 
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159. Mol, town (51nl2, 6#7). 

II. 284. 

11 cUa bhas 'no man dii' tbhsif 
zoo-non aaH P had ']. 12 en do 
YAA'dor YordsBudo dan 't ghnnd. 15 
da ye-rokee yyjo. 21 yaa'dor, 'k om 
o*nglidle'ik. 22 breqkt so'fos 't be'sto 
kleed, on duu ghoo 't AAn ; stekt-en 
riqk a zono-ye*qor on doot-em skhnn'- 
non AAn. 23 't vet ka-lef. 24 bhant 
mono zoon bhas doot, on ii is ghovo-no. 
25 don &a*8to zoon bbas to'sen dii'n 
to'id 6it; as o'i t-6is kbhamp, yy'Tdon 
o'i ya b6i'to-t labbaa't. 29 om mee m'n 
yreo'ndon unp 't ee'ton. 81 do yAA*da 
zee-m dan dat Ho'i a'lto'i bo'i -m bhas. 

160. Antwerpen^ in French 
Anverif in English AnUoerp (51 n 13, 
4 $ 23). II. 293. 

rConsidering Antwerp pronunciation 
to be the ' type ' of South Netherland- 
ish or Belgian forms of speech, Winkler 
giyes rather a long acooont of it, 
which is here condensed. 

A long is oa^ nearer o than a, almost 
the French 6 in/<»i^^Mtf [that is, (aa)]. 
When withont stress, it is Uke a com- 
mon short 0, (o, o), as maar= mor. 

A short is yery like $ short or Ger- 
man a short ; nuMj had, Jhram, sound 
as German mdfui, ddd^ kwdmm [that 
is, (b^]. But when it has the stress, it 
sounos as half long A, nearly as French 
dne [that is, (a)]. 

E long and close becomes among the 
lowest c&sses ei, or rather #»', eef [that 
is, (6i, 6ei, 6ej) or (^i, ^, ^m)]. 

£ long and open becomes a diph- 
thong in or tee, exactly Uke the Friesian 
ie or ia, and this is general Belgian 
[that is, (io, i')]. When without s^ess, 
it becomes in Antwerp simple t [(i, t, 
e\et)l 

E heayy, " de zwaie e," is a bleat- 
ing sound between a and «, the a 
found in mxaj Hollandish forms of 
speech, the French /aire, p^$ [as 
distinct from (b), g^iyen to short 9 
aboye, this is cortainly (sbsb)]. It 
often 0CC1U8 before r, where the genuine 
Netherlandiidi has aa or «, as gam$. 
In Friesic towns, Groningen, etc., 
these words haye §e. The same « or « 
sound is used in other words at Ant- 
werp, which in Belgium generally 
haye «t (6i). The final ^aar, -laar^ 
haye (e). 

E short before r becomes a short, as 
imtAt, kerk^ f^^swark, kark, stark 
[with («) P]. 



IE diphthong has the pure, not the 
HoUandish, pronunciation [that is, 
(io), not (ii)]. The lowest claJBS, how- 
eyer , change it to a close long e followed 
by J, as tnel^ze^'l [that is, (z^, 

I short is pure «, as in German, 
especially when it has the stress [that 
is,(i),not(i, eS«)]. 

close and lonft is generally as in 
genuine Dutch l{o^ ?], but the lowest 
speakers add on an obscure to, as 
Jcowmen for komen (ki^0U*mon) ; zoon, 
hming, are neun, keunik (soeoen, Z0#n ; 
kcMB'nik-, kwnik). 

or 00 open and long is pro- 
nounced oee, that is, as m with an 
aftersound of unaccented e, just like 
Friesian oe or uo [that is, (uu*, u')]. 
This pronunciation is peculiar to Ant- 
werp, Limburg, and part of Belgian 
Braoant. But in the two Flanders 
and the rest of Belgian Brabant this o 
is called ue, (yy*), as tohuun or $ehuen 
(slmrn, skyy*n). 

short has generally in Belgium 
three sounds ; 1) reg^ar, in top (top, 
top?); 2) as Hollandish oe, or Ger- 
man u (uu, u), in most woids, where 
Hollandish has the obscure short o 
[apparently (o, o)], as o^ for op ; 3) 
before r, as short eu, or as German • 
[perhaps (e), and not (oe), may be 
meant] . Many of these words haye 
short II [(oe) in my transcription]. 

U long retains its sound generally 
(yy) ; but when followed by tr, as in uw, 
duwen, and also in mm, it becomes au or 
auw (&u). 

U short in Antw^ and all Belgium, 
except occasionally in Flanders, is 
pure 11, like German ii (y), as Hi for 
kutht). 

IiTand EI under the stress become 
aai or ai or oai (&ai, hi, a1) ; witiiout 
the stress, they fall into simple a. 

UI, AAI, are both ooi (6oi), as ooti 
for huie. 

OEI and OOI are both oei or 09 
^dui, tSj) at Antwerp. In OOI the 1 
IS sometimes lost, and the long open 00 
becomes om (uu') at Antwerp, as (nuu*t) 
83 n ooit. 

AT7W and OUW are both auw (&u). 

EEW is M10, <<that is, the long 
X>pen 0$, which in Antwerp becomes 
ii or iee [ii'], ending with a w'' [u'u H. 

lEUW is genttSly ief (iif , iof P). 

H is not pronounced m Antwerp, 
the two Flanders, and the western part 
of ^e proyinoe of Antwerp, and Bel- 
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^ian Brabaal In' Eastern Antweq;» 
and in Eaat Brabant, as well as in 
Limburr, h is pronounced. 

N berore some consonants becomes 
fi^ (q), as kiingd for kind. N is omitted 
in the termination m, where the next 
word does not begin with a Towel, as 
foai moeten dlle deage tcark$, 

T is omitted in dat, toaty niety mety 
etc., as is also common in Zeeland and 
North Brabant. 

D between two vowels is frequently 
t or J, as apoeisn for tpoeden. 

Gases do not differ in adjectiyes, bnt 

genders do. Article: masc. *ne (no) 
Bfore all consonants bnt h, d. A, ty and 
*nen ^non) before these and vowels; 
feminine 'ft always ; neuter e (a) before 
all consonants but by d, h, t, and *n 
before these and vowels. Definite: 
Base, dgy dm ; fem. de ; nent 't. Pos* 
sessive: m. tn'ney m*iun; f. m*n; n. 
msy m*n. Demonstrative: m. dieiiy 
dieien ; f . die ; n. dat. 

Pronouns : gij or ge placed after a 
verb becomes de,nsoordeni«?= hoort 
gij niet. Sij, otherwise a or oat, be- 
comes in that position em, as §al em 
komen = zal hij komen ; bnt older 
people preserve • in this case. Wif, 
not under stress, becomes me. As ob- 
ject of a verb, the third person plural is 
always c0 ; of a preposition, always vn. 

A long vowel in verbs is shortened 
in 3 pr. sg., in 2 pr. pres., and in imp., 
iJt niimy a m^mt, we nimeny ge n^miy 
umimen; n^yni^mt.'] 

11 dor bhses is no men on dii'n nd 
tbhii' zceoe-na. 12 on a-j-eet osn ii-dor 
zo kiiqsghedii'*lto ['child's portion'] 
gheghee-vo. 15 uum da va*rakes f 
nu'jo. 18 vAA'd#r, k-em kbhAA 
ffhado-n tee'gha &u. 22 ms'no, gh&n, 
breqt o pAA*sbe*sta [* paschal best,' the 
custom being to put on new clothes at 
Easter] klii*d en dun ghee-t-em aau, 
stekt onon-riiqk on zana-vii-qer, on 
trekt skhuu'non on z'n vuutd. 23 't 
vet ka-laf. 24 bhsent mano-zceoen 
bhffis duu'd, en a-j-is trygh ghevo'qde. 
25 mor tarbhfti'lat bhies dan &u*ste 
zoeoen uup-t veld; en ss am bheer 
kbhsem, on ael dikht baa z*n 6ois bhses, 
utt''rdon am zi'qen on daa*nse. 27 uu 
bryyr. 29 um m'n vri'qden is to 
traktee'ra. 31 sii, ju'qa, ghee ca 
gh&ai a'lta ba m&ai. 

161. LitTy in Frencli Lterre, 

town (51 » 8, 4 34). II. 297. 
II na man ad tbhii' soo'na. 12 



en a vardii' 'Idan-ai ghnud o*nd0r ceoe'la. 
15 om zan vfece'rokas t-ee-bho. 18 
vaa'dor, k-am tee-ghan aa ghaao*n- 
dighd. 22 breqt dan ii'-rstan ta'boid 
P tabard,' frock, a Dutch word] dan 
be'sten, dnut-am-am 6un, stekt-em 
nan-riiqk on z'n and, on skhuu'nan on 
z'n vuu'tan. 23 a me-stkalf. 24 
omda't maa*na zoon dood bhas, en is 
bheeruu-m ghovo'na. 25 mor dan 
aa'dsta zoon bhas op-t veld, an tuun a 
bheer kbhamp, an z'n ^ous n6u*darda, 
oo*rdan-aa-t ghaza*(^k. 27 uu bryyr. 
29 om mee maan vn*nda t-ee*tan. 31 
zoon, ghaa zaad a-ltaa baa maa. 

162. Mechslen, in EngUalL 
MeehltHy in French Malinet (51 n 2, 
4 « 23). II. 299. 

1 1 dar bhas na kii' na man, dntbhii' 
ju'qas aa. 12 an da vA'rdar vardii* -1- 
dan oeoB'la pAAt. 15 unm davcTkas 
ghdoi ta slA'igba. 18 VA'i'dar, k-em 
ghazo'ndighd tee'ghan aa. 22 gheefl 
al ghaa a klii'd en-t be-sta dat or is, 
gheft-am nan-riiqk aau z'n and, an 
skhuu'non aau z n vuu-ta. 23 't ret 
kalf . 24 bhant mana-ju*qa bhas duu'd, 
on a-j-is bhee ghovcna. 25 JAA-mor 
dan aa'dsta zoon dii' bhas up at veld 
as daa voecer viel ; an ghala'k om nor 
6ois kbhamp, oo'rdon-om dor a labhftai't 
van zii*qan an sprii qo. 27 uu hrjjT. 
29 um mee m'n vri'nda na kii' bl&ai ta 
z&ain. 31 ghee zaa gh&ai UQ'mat 
ait&aid ba m&ai. 

163. iS^.^fi»an^,YilIage(5ln3, 

4 e 12^. II. 302. 

11 a6u bhas na man dii' tbhii' zoo*- 
nan aa. 12 an da vou'dar ghaf 't om. 
15 da ve'rkas gh6i sldu'ehan. 18 
v6u*dar, k-om kbhdud gbea6u*n tee'- 
ghan aa. 22 gheft al ghaa o klii'd 
Sun da JU'qan; ii'n van da be*sta; 
stekt dan nan-riiqk 6un z&i'nan vi-qor, 
an gheft-am skhuu-nan oun z&in vuu'to. 
23 ^t vet ghamo'kt kalf. 24 bhant 
ons kiind bhas duu'd, an &L as-bheer 
ghavo'no. 25 dan aa-tstan zoon bhas 
un't fold ghablee'von, an as an n6ur 
oe'is kbhamp, uu* -idan 6i daa so bee'zigh 
bh6tt*ran mee ta zii-qan an ta da'nsan. 
27 a hryjT, 29 uum na kii'r mee 
m&in vri'nda ke-rmis t-aa*van. 31 
gha zait uu*mas a*lt6id bid m&i. 

XXXII. OOST-VLAAN- 
DEBEN, in English 'EAST 
FLAH^DEES. II, 306. 

164. St. N%oolaa9y town 
(51 M 10,4^7). II. 308. 
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11 ddur bhas ne kii'r no mens, dii 
tbhii' Eoo-noii aa. 12 ea cb T6u'der 
ghaf z-elk oB'ldsr p6iirt. 16 om do 
Te-rkae te bha'khtan. 18 Y6tt'*d9r, 
k-4i iiii8d6u*ii. 22 6ii8toe*ld9rM haste 
ye'] en 6ult al gbaa da be-ste tdee'Ten 
en dnu zo-m onn ; stikt-em-ne rii(|k 
on s&i-ne yii*qar, en Bkhnirnen on z&in 
TUirten. 23 't vet kali. 24 bhant 
m&rne zoon bbas doot, en 6i is bheer 
^heTO'ne. 25 den aa'dsie zoon kbham 
intoB'sen van -t yeld bheer, en as &i 
nogh en boo'ghskhoeoet [' a bow-shot '] 
Tan oe'is bhas, kost 6i al-t myrzii'k, 
en-t labhfd't oo-ren. 27 6n branr. 
29 mee m&in TTi*nden nil ne keer 
l6n'ten smffiSB'ren. 81 ghee z&i ghfd 
S'lted b&i m&i. 

165. JSeMo^ town (51 n 12, 
3 $ 33). II. 311. 

11 ter bhas ne ku'r ne re'i'ken eoTe 
[Dntoh heer^ gentleman! dii tbhii' 
zoeoens aa. 12 in oe YAA'dare 
▼erdu'-ldegh oe-lder ze'i ghuat. 16 de 
Te-rkens ta bha-khten. 18 TAA'deia, 
k-en mifidAA-n yombt eb. 22 briiqt 
m al ehe'bha [^Dntch gaauujy qnickl]^] 
se'in be-ste du'qen, in dnu-gha-t-eBi 
an, in stek-em ne-riiqk an za'i'ne 
Tii-qere, in skhnnns a ze'in mu'ten. 
23 ^t yet kalf. 24 bhant mene-sNecB-ne 
bhas dyy't, in e'i is bheero'm ghevo'n- 
den. 26 mAAr binst P in the mean 
time'] bhas zel'nen eoh'ste zcece-ne 
m den a'kere, in os dan dii'nan bhee*re 
kii'ideghe in an 0B*is kbhamn, in 
yV'rdeghe zii'qen in labh^i't e-ohen. 
27 HB bninTe. 29 om ma'i mee mel 
Tiii'ndan ne kii'r bhal te dnnn. 31 
tant, tnnt, ma'i kind, gh-ss ghe'i 
a-lte'id be'i me'i ghebhee-st. 

166. ifn^Am, Yillage(5 Inl 3, 
3«27}. 11.316. 

11 oer bhAAT ne kee'rke non ns'i'ke 
man, dii tbhsn aoBGBns aa. 12 ee 
lAA*ter[P] mo'ste dee*len. 16 bhAAr 
ghedwo-aan [* forced'] yaa de zbhoBoens 
te bha-knten. 18 TAA'dar, ek en 
mesdAA-n tee-ghen no. 22-24 ee 
liipt-em tee'sbene [* he ran towards 
him'], vlAAgh an zonen-als [^flew at 
his neck ], ke-ste-em, en ee dee P did,' 
cansed] van ble'i'skhi^ P from blithe- 
ness'l omdat ee <UAr bnAA'ra, 'n yet 
kAAlf sla-khten. 26-30 den a*ndere 
zoBCB'ne beklAA*ghd» em [' complained '] 
dAAT oo*yere dat ee a-kens [' eyer,' 
Dutch al keertnt] brAA-ya ghabhee'st 
bhAA're, en dat dii IcecBte [' scamp '] 



zjf ghmid o*ntAAld bhiiTe. 81, 32 
mAAr de YAA'dor zei : ma kend! t-en 
es nii meer of rekht ['it-not is not 
more of = than right'] daa meedAAr 
year loeoe-te ['feasting'] mAA'ken; 
bhant i^u bnm're bhAAr daad, en ee es 
▼arree-zan [* risen from the dead'], 
ee bhAAr yarleo-ren ['lost'], en ee ea 
bhee'ra gheyo-ndan. 

167. Kleit^ a liamlet be- 
longing to parish of Maldeghem, 166. 
II. 319. 

11 da bhAAT ne keoTke ne ree*ka 
man mat tbhee zeens. 12 da JO'qste 
ynrngh seen dee-leqe. 16 most de 
zbheens bha*khten. 18 yAA'dara, ek 
een ('haye'l mesdAA-n tee-gha uu. 
22-24 ee yiut em om dan ne-ke en 
ee dee en yet kAAlf sla-khtan om 
ke*rme*8e t-avbhen yan ble^'iskh^ 
omdaa zee'ne zee*na [Dntch stjn zoon^ 
his son] gako-me bhAA-ra. 26-30 
mAAr dan fra-stan bruu-ra bhAA-re dAAr 
kbhAAd O'ma, dat ee srkas brAA-ye 
ghabhee'st en dat zeen yAA-der ycecer 
em nii an dee'. 31, 32 mAAr de 
TAA'da z6i-a : meen kend, lAAt ons 
bla'i-a zeen, bhant uu bnin-ra bhAA-re 
dAAd, en ee es yarree-zen, ee bhAA*ra 
yarloo-ren, en ee ee bheer ghekee-rd 
[* retomed ']. 

168. Omt, in Frencli Gand^ 
in English (?Atf»/, eity (61 n 2, 3 « 44). 
n. 826. 

[There are two princi]^ modes of 
^eech. One, the Newbridge Gentiah, 
formerly spoken in the street of Nienwe- 
Brag or Neder-Schelde, used prin- 
cipally by small tradesmen and work- 
people. This is lower {plaiUr) than 
ordinary Gentish, and much drawled 
(tleepemij lipntrig). The present New- 
brid^ mode is really the general old 
Gentish. The other Gentish is spoken 
generally by the dtizens, and eyen the 
v^per clasflwi when using their mother 
toi^g;ii6; modem HoUandish is "for- 
tonately" not used, eyen in churches 
or in most schools. 

In this Grentish almost all short 
yowels are Iragthened, as kaate or kat$ 
for kai, hruge or bruugg* for inrug^ 
tteemme for atetHf etc. The short t tid 
# of other dialects becomes y (a'i), as 
drijnki^ tifnge^ wijnktl^ aekijnkt, m^m^ 
(mensch). 

Long aiBoa (aa) and before r often 
sounds as a diphthong like French oi 
in writ (uAA*). ^ 
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Open tf or M 18 a diphthong tee (ii'} 
or nearer ee«, eee (bb,* ee*^. 

Heayy e [the (sbbb) of Flemish gene- 
rally] is u, and this is the sound af 
short e hefore r, as piirdf etpiird, 
begiire; ttiirk, bitrg, kiirke, viirke. 

Open long o hecomes ue (ff), as 
huem, hrued =■ Dntch boomy brood. 

Close long o becomes eu ((»<£)» as 
vetigel, Togel. 

Long M retains its sonnd (77), hut 
uw generaUy adds on aa unaccented e 

The {f is ai (&i) or eyen aai (&ai). 

The ei is also usually ai, but in some 
words eeSf iie (ee*, bb'}, as giete, geit, 
eehien, scfaeiden. 

The ui becomes oat (6ai). 

The ou and au are French i (bb) in 
some words, and Dntch (f (0I) in others ; 
but when followed by d, are always ho 
(bb'u); tehiunoe is both eehauw or 
eehaduWf ' shade, shadow,' and eehouw 
or tehooreteen, ^chimney'; when fol- 
lowed by tf these ouy au, are generally 
if ^i], as etift, stout, ' bold.' 

The t in inff is not merely long (ii), 
but has the secondary stress, as deeliinge, 
Uxiinge, [This is quite Chaucerian.] 

The old termination ^eege^ 'iffffft ^ 
in full use, as naaieteriggei naaister, 
< seamstress.' 

The termination -ie becomes -ms«, 
as geeehiedeneeee^ and -^r, properly 
'-leer, becomes 'lirre as dompklirre^ 
dompeleeTf dompelaar, * loiterer.' 

The termination uuf becomes em, as 
Bwaiem for zuhiUuw, swallow (bird); 
but weduwe, weduwenaar, becomb wewe, 
wewirre. 

Short a before r becomes long a or 
00 (aa), as oarm, woarm = lum, warm. 

The h is not pronounced. 

Unaccented -e ib often added, as 
moedere, emele (hemel, ' heayen '), ende 
(hemd, * shirt '), etc. 

When / and r occur in the middle of 
a syllable, they are frequently omitted, 
ana r before e is regularly mute, as 
oM, als, gee for gere, gras, as in Friesie 
buet for buret, borst, * burst, breast, 
brush.' 

But eh is heard in mueeehe, bossche, 
mi/neehe, menschen, where it is omitted 
in HoUandiBh. 

For mp, they use ftp or nt, as Itmt, 
lamp. Medial d either falls into •' or/ 
or IS mute. Final foreign j'e is called 
de, BBfamielde, familie. 

Ulder, umlder, guider and zulder are 
used for hen or hun, w\f, gy, ey, Hij is 



often called j\i, tm^kenbenie'k ik nie 
geweeet, *t eetejij geweeet (konbe^tekik 
nii ghebhee'st, tee-tdJo'i ghebhee-st^« 
literally * I not am it I I not been, it 
has he oeen,' = 'twas n't me, 'twas him. 

Oentieh, 

II tor bhaas nd kii'r na man, in 
fd AA tbhii' zceeens. 12 in &i du'*l- 
degh9-t yy'lder iait. 15 om da yii-rkes 
te Dha-knta«. 18 yAA'd0r9, k-ee miis- 
dAA'u tee'ghen ee. 22 aas 6i na b&i 
E&i ze'lye ghekcma bhaas, riip 61 ii'*ni9 
[*he callM one'] yanz&in Imekhte, 
in &i ghabii'dogh eem-t bee-sta da'i'qa 
t-AA'la om eem an ta duun, eem a pAiu- 
skhuu'na ta ghee*ya, in na ra'iqk oop 
i&i'na ya'i'qar ta steo'ka. 23 't oe-sto 
kaalf. 24 omdaa* m&i-na zoece-na, 
dii dyy* ['dead'] bhaas, bheeTo 

fhayo'nda es. 25 o'udartyyagha 
bhaam dan ^ebh'sta zoeoe'na oop -t 
loand ; in aas 6i omtree*nt den ^arza 
p house'] kbhaam, yy'*degh &i-t la- 
bhai't in da spee'lman. 27 ee bruu*ro. 
29 oom mfcin yrii-nda mee ta traktee-ra. 
31 mAAr, m6i*na JO'^na, ghee zfilt 
oo'marst a'ltftid b6i m&i. 

169. T^ngval van de wmrklieien 
in de w\jk der Niewme-brug ie Oent^ 
speech of th<e work-people in New- 
bridge Street, Gent, see specimen 168. 

11 na yAA'dar aa. tbhii' zesena. 
12 an da yAA'dara ghaaf at eem. 16 da 
yi'rkas. 18 yAA*<&ra, k-BB misdAA'ii 
tee-ghan ee. 22 AAst oe-ldara I lyy'pt 
oom z&in bee*sta klii*'ra, in dun eem 
an nioBoe' pAAr skhuuman an, in stekt 
eem na r&iak oop z&i'na y&i*qdr. 23 
't yee-tBta \aalf. 24 bhant m&i*na 
zcece'ua bhaas ghastooTya, in &i as 
bhee'ra lee-rat ghabho*rda. 25 in 
AAS dan debh'sta zoece'na iiaat 6ais 
kbham, yy'Tdagha fid yan yee-ra-t 
mazii'k in-t labh&i't. 27 ee bruu-ra 
29 om ra4i mee m&in kamarAA'ta yy'k 
na kii'r t-amazee*rd. 31 kiind, al 
bhad^'k bazii't, es-t ii'bha. 

170. Wetteren, small town 
(51 nO,Ze 52). II. 331. 

11 dAAT bhas na kii'r na menskh, 
dii tbhii' zoeoens aa. 12 an al 
dii'*ldagha oe'ldar -t ghuud. 15 om da 
yee-rkas ta bha*khtan. 18 ytSu-dar, 
k-BE misdAA'u tee'ghan 6u. 22 AAst 
oe'ldar ! breqt tse'fas-t be'sta klii'd an 
duun-t Ham AA-na; stek na riq aau 
za'in and, an skhuu-nan aau za'in 
yuutan. 23 't yet kalf. 24 bhant 
ma'iiia zoeoe*na bhas dyy'd, an a'i es 
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ghoyo'ndoii. 25 hiaat don aa-dsta 
ssoeoe-na bhas in-t yeld, an as a'i bheer 
kii'*rdagh9 en tee'ghon oe'ia kbham, 
yV-rdogban a'i, dat ar bi*nan myyzii'k, 
gnaspee'ld an gbadamst bbiiid. 27 6u 
braur. 29 om na Hi'r mee ma'in 
▼rii'ndan kee*nne*8a t-aa-an f* hold '1. 
31 jo'qan, ghee za'it a'ltyy's oe'i ma i. 

171. Ninove, town (50 n 51, 
4 $ 1). II. 334. 

11 duAA' bhas na kii' na mensjh, 
dii tbhii' Euu'nan aa. 12 an da 
vnAA'r ghaf am za puAA'rt. 15 om 
da TO-rkas ta bha'khtan. 18 tuaaV, 
k-em knAA'd gheduAA'n tee'ghan aa. 
22 spundjsj €uan, an dnut am ae'fas 
skhiy/an [' beautiful'] dii'qan uaa'u, 
an Btek na riiqk uaa' saa*na yii-qar, an 
Bkhuu'nan uaa' zan Tuu*tan. 23 a 
ya'itjsi kalf. 24 bhant iik pEs'-sdan 
[Dutch pnmde, thought] dak maa*na 
snun diyy'ad bhas, an aa as yan-eer 
[van her, ' anun'] ghayoiia. 25 dan 
aa'sta zuun kohamp nuAA'r ce'is yan-t 
yeldjsj, an as an baka*ns pnear'] 
t-oe'is bhas, iyy'a'Tdan a zii>qan an 
da'usan. 27 aa briir. 29 om mBB 
maan yii-ujan keime-s t-aa*yan. 31 
ju*qan, gh'etjsj ehaa a'ltald ba maa. 

[On (djsj, tjsj;, the ' sneeze,' see 
specimen 156. On (uaa*) Winkler says 
the sound is somewhat {eenigzitut) 
diphthongal, especially before r, and 
then sounds exactly like the French oi 
in fwtr. In spec. 170 he had not made 
that remark. See introductory note 
to spec. 168, on long a (1423, ^).] 

172. Exehem, village near 
Voordey yillage (50 » 49, 8 « 50). 
II. 338. 

11 dar bhas na kii'r na maan dii 
tbhii' zoo'nan ^u. 12 an a yarda'i'li- 
djaghan 6i'ar -t ghuud. 15 om da 
ya'irkas ta bha'khtan. 18 yAAr, k-em 
tee'ghan aa ghasondighd. 22 ost 
du'jar [Dutch haaat m, 'haste you'], 
briqd a ghaa t-ii'-ste Pthe first J 
klii d daa gha yendjsj [< find '], duuy- 
ad am aau, stekt-am na-riqk op d-and 
an skhuu'uan aa za'in yuu'tan. 23 a 
yatjsj kalf. 24 bhant ma'i'ua zoon iir 
bhas diy/ad, an aa as bheer ghayo*nan. 
25 niAAr za'i'nan dui'stan zoon bhas 
op-t yeldisj, an as an bheer kbhamp, 
iyy'a*rdaghan-an spee-lan an zi'qan. 
27 a bryyr. 29 om mee ma'in yri'ujan 
op-t ee'tan. 31 soon, gh&ai caid 
a'ltiyy'as b&ai m&ai. 

173. Oeeraardsbwgin^ Geer^ 
oudtberffm^ GmrUbirgtnyOi Qrii^ergm^ 



in French Orammonty town (50 n 46, 
4^47). II. 341. 

11 tar bhas na kii'r na maan, dii 
tbhii' zbinsh AA'i. 12 an da yA'i'r 
dii yardii''ldshagha -t ghuud tce-skhan 
zan zoinsh. 15 om da ya*rkish ta 
bha'khtan. 18 'k zaa am ze-ghan 
[*I shall say to him'] daa-k kAxd 
ehadAA-n bb'u tee-ghan em. 22 tceoe'ra 
loB'pt, oltjsh a gh&u man spli-ntamyy 
['my spbnter-new '] ploe-nja an duu 
za-m aau; stikt na riqk aa zAA*na 
yiq*er ['' in ng, the g \b omitted, and n 
nasalised as in French." This direc- 
tion I take to be one given by the 
translator, and that it was meant to 
conyey the sound of ^q) to French 
speakers; the same direction occurs 
elsewhere. I continue to use (q), but 
shall note the (a)], an skhuu*nan aa 
zan yuu'tan. 23 't yet kalf. 24 
bhant maa*na zoo-na bhas diyy^ad, an 
aa as yan-eoT ghaycnan. 25 mor den 
iiu'stan zoo'ua dii' bhas tarbh&i'ligh 
op-t land; an as an bhee*ra kbhamp en 
dat an bfii t-cs'is bhas, iy/a-idagh an-t 
labh&i't yan-t myyzii-k an yan-t gha- 
za-qksal. 27 a bryyara. 29 om mee 
man yrii-njan na kii'r tAA'fali^a t-au'an. 
31 joq-an, iyy'ar na kii'r, z6i gha gh&i 
nii a-lt&id ba m&i P 

174. Oudenaarde^ in French 
Aud&narde, town (50 n 51, 3 « 36). 
II. 345. 

11 tar bhas na kii'r na zee-kara 
mdins dii tbhii' zoeoens aa. 12 an da 
yAA'dar yardii'-ldaeha -t ghuut. 15 om 
da yi'rkas ta bha'khtan. 18 yAA'dar, 
k-ee misdAA'u toeoo'ghan ce'i. 22 ghoo 
toece'ra, HAAlt-at oe'sta klii'd an 
duu-t-am an, duut-an na rtfiqk aa 
zfri'ua y^i'qar, an skhuuns aa zM 
yuutan. 23 't fet kalf. 24 bhant 
m&i'na zceoe'ua bhas dy/d, an ii as 
ncB'i bhee'ra ghayo'noan. 25 dan 
6u'sta zoece'ua bhas op-t feld, an ii an 
bhi'stagha [' wist, ' knew] yaa niit. 
OS i nce'i, al bhee'ra kii''ran, zfcin 6is 
naa-dardee'gha [*neared'], yy^'niagh-i 
dan za zuu'oan an zcek nan OAA'nignan 
doecen mAA'ktij^han. 27 oe'i bruuia. 
29 om miun yni'udan mee ta traktee*- 
ran. 31 kind, uu es-t tokh mcece*- 

fhal&il da-ghe zos'kan d^i-qan yan oe'i 
ruu-ra kcent ze-ghan ; gh6i, gha zldt 
a'ltyy's b&i m&i. 

175. Deinse or Deyfwe, town 
(50 ft 58, 3 tf 31). II. 349. 

11 dar bhas na kii'r na man, dii 
tbhii' zceoens aa. 12 an da yAA'dar 
dii*'ldagli os'ldar ub ghuud. 15 om da 
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Ti'rkeiiB to bha'khton. 18 TAA'daro, 
k-BB misdAA'n tee-gho aa'j. 22 ee 
dee em do be'ste klii'Ten AA'lan Yoecer 
BEB'ne zoeoe'ne aan te dann, en ee dee 
em e pAxr skhuu-nen gheen, en ne 
rBBqk op zEB-ne TEB*qer stee-ken. 
23 't ye-tste kalf. 24 omdaa* msB'ne 
soece-ne, dii-t dyy* bbas, bhee're gbe- 
To-ndan es. 25 binst dii mi'delen te'id 
kbbam den aa'j'ste z<£oe*ne van op-t 
land; en cos ee omtre'nt den oe'i'ze 
kbbamp, yy'-rdegb ee-t labbo'i't an de 
epee'lman. 27 aa'j brnn-ra. 29 cm 
mBsn yrii'ndan mee te trektee'ren. 31 
mAAT msB-ne jcqan tokh, gha zbb 
gbal o'mars a'ltBEd ba'i ma'i. 

XXXIII. West-Vlaaitdeeen, 
in English West Flanders. II. 
S52. 

176. Brugge, inYrenchBrtigeSf 
city (51 nn,Ze 12). II. 356. 

[Long a \a pronounced oa (aa) before 
d, t, I, ft, r, 8, z (except in plurals of 
past tenses in yerbs, wbere a is sbort 
in singular, as ik bad; tn baden, and 
except some b, f^ g^m, bas been lost, 
as made for maagde), but is pure, as d 
in French Atre {aa, aa ?), before *,p,/, 
r, g, k and m. And ach is pronounced 
tk, wbicb is old low German, and \a 
still beard in some low German modes 
of speech. The yersion is too free to 
be quoted exactly.] 

11 dar bhas e ker a man, en ii aa 
tbhee zoeoens. 12 yAA'dar, ghe*ma 
[* giye me '] gbi -t ghoo'na [Dutch het 
geeney * the mat,' the thing or part] 
daa-k ik muun en. 15 zbhiins. 
22 i del am zen bo'ste klee*ran AA'lan. 
25-30 dan uu'ktan zoeocna bhas dAAr 
zaluu'B [French j'aloux] yan, en zei : 
yAA'dar, t-an is tokh nii ghaper*met- 
ee'rd ! ja duu meer yAAr dii sl6a'bar 
[* slobbery fellow*] of daa ja yAAr 
miin do*t. jaa, z6i da yAA'dar, yei'ntja 
['man'] t-an is mAAr reks lik of 't 
liin muut [' it is howeyer ri^ht like as 
it must be,' it is quite right], jan 
bruura bhas dood, an ii is yarree-zan 
[* arisen'] ; zoo is-t gheel simpal daa 
ma mii'ndar [for tcij wiJUeden *we 
we- folk'] daa yii'ran. ja yiiqk gha 
[*receiye'] da beloo'niqa yan ja ghuu 
ghedra-^h [* of your good behayiour*] 
in bhal ta stAA'na med ii'dereen, 
yerstAA'ja daa ? en lAAt ghi ons ol te 
^hAA'ra [* together'] konte*nt ziin dat 
1 nogh leeft 

177. Oostende, in English 



OsUnd, town (51fil4, 2<;54). II. 362. 
[This is also yery freely translated.] 

1 1 tar bhas en keer an yAA'dar, an 
j-aa tbhsB Eoecens. 12 dii ghun soel 

ShAAf at em ; eb ja, bhaa mo-st ob 
oo'n, ee P 16 om zan zbhiins to 
bha-khtan. 18 yAA'dar, k>en zoo 
lee-lik ghadAA*n mi juun [* I hay« so 
ugly done with you']. 20-24 bhaa daa 
sen yAA'dar mid am dei ? 'k lAAt she -t 
gharAA'n [< what then his father with 
him did, I let you it guess']. ghoQ, 
wa'nsjap jack,' diminutiye otJohannea 
called Jowannes'\ zeit an gh^u, kom 
bi'uan, man y^int, 'k ziin zoo blii' daa 
ja dAA ziit. ma ghAAu se'fans ke*rame*s 
uu'dan. an-t yet kolf most ar an, en 
nogh e-ntbhat a'qars ['something be- 
sides'] an yAA'dar an zoeoe'ua d^i'an en 
fiin moe'ltja [' had a fine feast ']. 25 
den uudsta zceoe'na, dii yan oo'yar en 
dagh of tbh6i jjt bhas, kbham binst 
dan mi'dalantiid ilaa z'n yys te 
bhee'gha. jaa-mAAr i oo*rda-t myyzii-k 

re'lan, an ja yarskhii't [' changes'! 
met en keer. 29 ja bhor ma bhel 
zoo yruud zee, dat i nii an bhist bhaa 
dat an d6i, an j-an wi-lda nii bi-nan- 
ghAAU. 31 mAAr yAA'dar kam yyt, 
an a'khtar en bitsja bibalabuu'dias 
[' after a little coaxmg'] ja tbhee-feld 
N induced'] em tokh tuu hi zan 
bruura. an za kcD'stan mee'kAAr, en-t 
bhas yriind lik yan ta yoo*ran. 

178. Itoesselaar, in French 
Houlera, town (50 m 56, 3 « 7). It. 
369. 

11 t-bhos a kEB na man an ii aa 
tbhee zoeoens. 12 en za yAA'dara i 
yardEE'ld i ol za ghuud o'ndar z'n 
tbhee zcooens. 15 om der da zbhiins 
te bha'khtana. 18 yAA'dara, k-EB-k-ik 
zo'nda ghadaa'u tee'ghan juu. 22 
AAst ja, AAl-am a ksE za niibh klsad 
en duu-t an, stekt na riiqk ip z'n*a 
yiiq'ara [see specimen 173] an dun 
skhuun an z*n yuu-tan. 23 't yet kolf. 
24 gha mun bhee-tan [* wit, ' know] 
mana-zoece'na bhos dAAd, an ii bb 
bhee're yytghako'man. 25 dan 
uu'dstan zoecs'na bhos ip -t land 
bee'zigh mee bhe-rkana, an os en 
bhee're kbham yan de sti'ken, en t-yrs 
UAA'sde, i oo'rdagha da za yan bm 
trompe'taghan an zuu'qan. 27 josd. 
broo''ra. 29 omda'-k AAk yAAr m'n 
yrii'ndan zuu kceoen a ksB ke*rme*Be 
uu'den. 31 mAAr ju'qan [here ng is 
printed as usual], gha zii ghii O'Uiid 
bimii. 
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179. Kortrijk^ in French 

Qmrtrm, city (60 » 56, Ze 12). II. 
374. 

[The Eortrijkers omit final d, espe- 
eially before a consonant, as • aton mi 
tiin 0$ ip ziin oof^ en % iel 'n broo in 
tUn an = hij stond met zijn hoed op 
sijn hoofd, en hij hield een brood in 
rijn hand, *■ he stood with his hat on 
his head, and he held a bread-loaf in 
his hand.' Final n is so frequently 
omitted that the Eortriikers are nick- 
named ennsbitert, * en-biters.' Also / 
and r are freqaently omitted. Seh is 
called tk. Final ie (id) is constantly 
used as a diminntire.] 

11 na man a tbhee zoeoens. 12 an 
za krEB'-ghan elk oe-Idar dss'l. 16 
dii d6i am ghAAn mee da zbhiins. 18 
TAA'dar, k-BE ehazo'ndigh tee*ehan yy. 

22 loop om-t be'sta klBs' an dun-t-am 
an; an dau-na riiqk an ziin an, an 
dun skhun'nan [as «cA, and not Mk, is 
written, I copy it] an ziin Tuu'te. 

23 't vet kolf . 24 Iman mii'na zoDoo'na 
bha dAA, an ii as bhee*ra ghavo'nda. 
26 dan ^udsta zoeoe*na bhaa dAAr 
binst ip-t Ian. os i bhee*ra kEs'-rda 
yan da sti'kan, en bii-t yys van zi 
▼AA'dar bhaa, oo'rdan-i zi*qan an 
da-nsa. 27 yy bmu'ra. 29 om mee 
miin Tri*ndan to ke-rame'san. 31 
ja*qan, ghee ziit O'ltiid bii mii. 

180. Iperetif in French Tpres, 
ci^(60n62, 2e63). II. 378. 

11 daa bhos a man dii tbhsB zonens 
a*da. 12 an da vaa-da dee-j-at. 16 
om da zbhiins ta bha'khtan. 18 
Taa'dar, k-6in SEzuu-ndeg^hd ^this 
(eb) for (gha) in participles is said to 
sonnd just as S in the French ^tre] 
tee-ghan jnnn. 22 briiokt a keer 
cee-ra [* quickly H o niQe(B'*Dhan bruuk 
en a ni(Bce''bha kaza-ka, an duu-sa-m 
a*nduun. stekt a riiqk an sa vii'ndar 
on gheet-an niae<B''bha [(niee-bha) may 
be the proper word ; nietDe is printed 
twice and nieuwe once, but 0u does not 
appear to be otherwise replaced by e] 
skhuun. 23 a yet kolf. 24 ma juq-an 
[see specimen 173 on (q)] bhos daad, 
en-an es bhee*ra EETUundan. 26 ja- 
maa, os dan uu'dsta zce<B*na van-t 
lant kbham, bhaa dat-an bhos ghaan 
bhcrkan, an dat-an bi-t yys kbham, 
en oo'rda da*nsan an zii'qan an 
iprii-qan. 27 Ja broo'-ra. 29 om z-ep 
t-ee'tan [*to eat it up'] mee man 
Trii'ndan. 31 raq-an, j-an-BB ghii nil 
taklaa'ghan; gha liityan tj'noe'khtons 



tun tj'naarens ['from mominff to 
evening,' Dutch oehtenda, avonds] hi 
miin. 

181. Poperitiffen, towJi{50n52f 
2 43). II. 382. 

1 1 t-bhos BE kee be mens, dii tbhee 
zcecens a*da. 12 an da vAA'dar dee-Ida 
GB'ldar-t ghuut. 16 om da zbhiins ta 
bha'khtan. 18 VAA'dar, k-en ebzo'u- 
dighd tee-ghan juun. 22 briiqt [see 
specimen 173 on (q)] ma zee-ra zan 
be'sta kaza-ka en duu-sa-m an, stekt eb 
riiqk an za viia-ar an duu sa skhuun 
an. 23 't vet kalf . 24 om das bhi-la ma 
zoece-na bhos dood, an-an is yyt 
EEko'man. 26 tuun kam dan nu'Jsta 
zceoe-na van-t stik, an os an ontre-nt 
t-yys kam, an dat an z-oo-rda zii'qan 
an myyzii'ka'spee-lan. 27 ja broo'*ra. 
29 om miin vrii-ndan ta traktee*ran. 
31 joq-an, ja zii ghii o'san [for olsan^ 
that is, als aan^ always] hi miin. 

182. Veume-Amhacht, dis- 
trict, manor of Veurney town, in French 
Fume8 (61 n 4, 2 « 38). II. 386. 

11 t-bhos a kEE a man, an dii man 
a'da tbhEE zoeoens. 12 an da VAA-da 
dEB-ldan oe-ldar -t ghuut. }6 om ta 
zbhiins ta bha-khtan. 18 vAA'dar, 
k-en dAA lEBk misdaa*n tee-ghan junn. 
22 zEE'ra [* haste '] om a besta kaza'ka 
vAA ma zoeoD-na, duut-an z-an, an 
duut-an a paar skhuun an. 23 't kolf 
daa m-BE'vat an. 24 ma zoece-na dAA 
bhos dood, an m-an an bhee-ra EEvoq-an 
[see specimen 173 on (q)]. 26 aan 
uu'dsta zceoe'no bhos bu da bhii*la 
oep da sti'kan os an nyy van za bherk 
kam, lik of an nii ve-ra msE van zan 
yys bhos, an oo-rda za da'nsan an 
sprii-qan an m}7zii'ka spee-lan. 27 i 
broo'-ra. 29 om mEE ma vrii-ndan a 
lusB ke'rame'sa t-uu'dan. 31 zoeos'na, 
i blyyf ghi o-san hi miin. 

XXXIY. FRANCE. II. 889. 

183. St, Wi'nok's Bergen, in 
French Bergues, town (60 » 69, 2 ^ 26). 
II. 396. 

[In the town itself the people gene- 
rally speak Flemish, and but few 
French ; the country round about the 
town is quite Flemish.] 

11 t-bhas an kssr an vAA'dar dat en 
DAAr zoeoens a'da. 12 an dan uu'dan 
oraa-van man, jaa, noem dsE'lda z'n 
fortyy*na. 1 6 dan buur [* boor,' peasant] 
bEB ['well'!], BE zoq [see specimen 
173 on (q)] an op sen land mBB-am 
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sbhiins, sensee* ['only think*]. 18 
t-ifl bhaa P it is true ] man vaa'dor, 
k-an zo'nda BsdAA'n tee'ghan juun. 
22 lopt, zeght-an, briiq-at be-sta abii't 
[French habtt^ dii m-en [* which I 
have'], an tre*kan-t noem an ; stikt-an 
an-riiqk rond zan viiq-ar, an gheet-an 
en pAAT skhunn. 28 at yet kAAf. 24 
om-8-bhi*la, man juq'stan juq-an, diit- 
an dood bhas, is t-yys Bsko'man. 26 
dan uu'dfltan zoeoe'na, bsB, an bhas 
op-t veld etbhaa*, an diit-an bi-t yys 
erayee*rda [* arrived '1, an 03*rda daa an 
rypiuuT on^hio3'ra, an zii'qan an 
Idii'qkan an cufnaan. 27 zan free'ra. 
29 om men ke-nesan ta bashkii-qkan. 
31 juq'an, ja blyyft ghii mss miin. 

184. Duinkerke, in French 
Dunkerquey in English Dunkirk^ town 
(61 ft 3, 2 « 23). IL 401. 

11 da bhos 'n kssr bb man, en 'n 
ad tbhsB Koecens. 12 da yaa'dar ghaf 
an ziin tbhEs zoeccns elk-t sii-na. 16 
bii ziin zbhiins. 18 yaa'dar, k-en-an 
folii' [* folly'] BBdaa'n ee-ghan juirn. 
22 an i zee; aald am te fsB'ta bb 



moeoe'*bhan tenyy [French tmu]. 23 
't kermes'ka'li. 24 yan aprBS-taa 
[French apr^a tout^ miin zceoena bbos 
doad, en-an is BByo*nan. 26 en os dan 
utt'dsta zoeoen daa rook, bb bhaa 
BBpikee'rd [' piqued'] 29 om op>t 
ee'tan msB-man kompanjo'ns [Fr. 
eompoffnoni]. 31 ort, ju'^an, [see 
specimen 173 on (q)] ik an ghii bho&CB'- 
nan a*ltiid ta ghaa*ra [' toother']. 

XXXY. AAifHAKGSELy Ap- 
pendix. II. 408. 

[This gives a version in the Rood- 
waaUeh or »ktng of the South-Nether- 
land or Belgian Limbumsh Kempen 
(specimen 186), and of Zeele in flast 
Flanders (specimen 186), which have 
no interest for our present purpose.] 

JVb^tf.-- Since p. 1393, col. 2, 1. 8 from 
bottom, was printed off, I have been in- 
formed that tne Dutch portieior portion 
has the accent on the first syllable, and 
is (porsii, por*si) or (porsha). French 
words in -^toff, 'tioftf become words in 
'tie in Dutch, and end either in (-aii, 
-si)or (-sia', -f^'^^ 



Indbx to Examplbb fbom Winxlbb'b Dialbcticon. 
The numbers refer to the numbers of the specimens. 



AaehMf town, 60 

Aardenburffj town, 147 

Aix-la-Okapellef town, 60 

A ken, town, 60 

Aksel, town, 144 

Altendorf, village, 26 

AUmarkf district, 6 

Amelandf^ island, 94 

Amrum, island, 17 

Amsterdam, cily, 116 

AngeUn, district, 13 

Antwbkp, Belgian province, XXXI. 

168-163 
Antwerp, city, 160 
Antwerpbn, Belgian province, XXXI. 

168-163 
Antwerpen^ city, 160. 
AMyBRfi, Belgian province, XXXI. 

168-463 
Anvere, city, 160 
Ametnuiden, small town, 142 
Amhem, town, 62 
Audenarde, town, 174 
Axel, town, 144 

BELGIUM, Kingdom of, XXVIII., 

XXIX.-XXXIII. 149-182. 
Bmningbroek, village, 104 



Berguee, town, 183 
Betuice, district, 62 
Beveland, North, island, 140 

South, island, 137 

Bildt, het, lordship, 96 
B'okingharde, district, 14 
BoUward, town, 93 
Bonn, town, 49 
Borkum, island, 36 

Bbabant, Belgian province, XXX. 
162-167 

Dutch province, XVIII. 67-61 

Bbandbnburo, Prussian province,VI. 6 
Brandenburg, New, town, 9 
Bredstedi, town, 16 

Brbmbn, free town, XI. 

Bremen, town, 22 

Bremerhaven, town, 26 

Brielf den, town, 131 

Brielle, town, 131 

Bruges, city, 176 

Brugge, city, 176. 

Brunswick, Prussian Province, XII. 

Bruasel, city, 166 

Brussels, city, 166 

Bruxelles, cii^, 166 

Buiksloot, vUlage, 109 

Burg, village, 136 
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CaUmberp, district, 28 
Coloffne, city, 48 
Cmrtrai, city, 179 

Danttigy town, 2 

Detnstf, town, 175 

J)0isUr, district, 28 

Dtynze, town, 176 

dm Briei, town, 131 

dmt Sam, Tillage, 85 

de Tinte, hamlet, 132 

J)eventer, city, 76 

Diesty town, 163 

Ditixperloy village, 67 

Dithmarteh, district, 12 

Dokkum, town, 92 

Ihrdreehty city, 129 

Dort, city, 129 

Dbsmthb, Dutch proTince, XXII. 

78-79 
DuinkerkSy town, 184 
Dunkirk, town, 184 
DuatOdorf, town, 47 
Luueldorp, town, 47 
Duuen, Tillage, 61 

East Flandbss, Belgian proTinoe, 

XXXII. 164-176. 
East Fueslamo, Prossian proTinoe, 

XIII. 32-38 
East Prussia, PnissianproTinoe, III. 1 
Eektparden, Tillage, 27 
£ede. Tillage, 148 
JEeklo, town, 166 
JEjtmond aan Zee, Tillage, 112 
Eichem, Tillage, 172 
Emden, town, 37 
Emm$rieh, town, 44 
Emm$rick, town, 44 
EnkhuiuH, town, 106 
£tens, town, 32 

Flaitdbiis, East, Belgian prorinoe, 

XXXII. 164-176 
, Wbst, Belgian proTinoe, XXXII. 

176-182 
FletubcTff, fiord, 13 
FUeland, island, 100 
FRANCE, repnbUc, XXXIY. 183-184 
Frankfurt'On-the'Oder, town, 6 
Fbbb towns of LrBBCK, Hambubo, 

Ain> B&BMBN, piovince, XI. 20-22 
Friederiehtiadt, town, 11 
Fmbsland, Dntch proTince, XXTY. 

87-96 
FrieMland, dialectns conmranis, 87 
Fbibbxan in Fbibsland, lingoistie 

district, 87-90 

IN Oldbnbubo, XII. h, 30-81 

IN SCHLBSWIO, X. h, 14-19 

Friewythe, town, 30 



F^wnet, town, 182 

Oand, city, 168. 169 
Oeeroudtberyen, town, 173 
OeerUhergen, town, 173 
Gblbbbland, Dntch proTinoe, XIX. 

62-70 
Oelderen, town, 46 
Gent, city, 168. 169 
Oeratardebergen, town, 173 
GERMANY, empire, IL-XV. 1-60 
Ghent, city, 168. 169 
Ooee, town, 139 
Oorinehem, town, 126 
Cheharder, district, 16 
Orammmit, town, 173 
Grapenhage, 't, ci^, 123 
Graveeande, % Tillage, 124 
Greifewald, town, 3 
Grieebergen, town, 173 
Grijpekerk, Tillage, 86 
Grijpsufoud, town, 3 
OnoNiNaEN, Dutch proTinoe, XXIII. 

80-86 
Groningen, city, 84 
Groot'Ammere, Tillage, 126 
Gueldere, town, 46 

Haarlem, city, 114. 116 

Hague, the, city, 123 

Ham, den. Tillage, 86 

Hambxtbo, free town, XI. 

Hamburg, town, 21 

Hanoybb, B&vnswiox, Schaumbubo, 

Oldbnbubo, Prossian proTinces, 

XII. 23-31 
Haeaell, town, 160 
HatUtedt, town, 16 
Heemekerk, Tillage, 111 
Heille, Tillage, 148 
Hehhieren, TiUa^e, 149 
Helgoland, English island, 19 
Helmond, town, 67 
Het Bildt, lordship, 96 
Hindeloopen, town, 89 
Hohen Loddeben, Tillage, 8 
Holij'sloot, Tillage, 109 
HOLLAND, the kingdom o£, see 

Nederland 
Holland, Nobth, Dntch proTince, 

XXV. 97-118 

Holland, South, Dntch proTinee, 

XXVI. 119-134 

HoLSTBiN, Pmasian proT., IX. 11. 12 
Hoom, town, 106 
Huveen, Tillage, 118 
HuUt, town, 143 
Hutum, town, 16 



/«ra0Jfc«, Tillage, 138 
Iperen, dty, 180 
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Jahde, river, 27 

Jever, town and district, 28 

Kadsandf Tillage and diBtrict^ formerly 

island, 145 
Karrharde, district, 15 
Kattend\jkey village, 138 
Katwifk aan Zee^ village, 121 
Kempenland, district, 66 
KeuUrty town, 48 
KUit, hamlet, 167 
Koln^ city, 48 
Konigsberg, city, 1 
KortHjk, city, 179 
Kuiky land of, 58 

Lareny village, 117 

Leery town, 38 

Zeeuwarelen, city, 91 

Leideny city, 120 

Leuveriy city, 155 

LieTy town, 161 

LierrCy town, 161 

LiMBURG, Belgian province, XXIX. 

149-151 
LiMBUBO, Dntch province, XVII. 51- 

56 
Zouvain, city, 155 
LowEB Rhine, Pmssian province, 

XV. 44-50 
Low German in Fbibslamd, lingnistic 

district, 91-96 
IN Oldenburg, XII., a, 27-29 

IN SCHLEBWIG, X., a, 13 

LuBECK, free town, XI. 
Liibeeky town, 20. 

Maastricht y town, 51 

Magdeburgy town, 7 

Maldeghemy vUlage, 166. 

Malinesy town, 162 

Markeny island, 108 

Mecheleriy town, 162 

Meehlifiy town, 162 

MfiOKLENBUBG, Prussian province, 

VIII. 9.10 
Meiizendorfy village, 7 
Meldorfy district, 12 
Meppely town, 78 
MeurSy county and town, 46 
Midslandy village, 99 
Morsy county and town, 46 
Moly town, 159 
MoringeTy district, 14 
Munttety town, 41 

NEDERLAND, kingdom, XVI. 

XVII.-XXVII. 51-148 
Nbdbb-Rijn, Pmssian province, XV. 

44-50 



Nes on Ameland, village, 94 

NfMe, village, 33 

NETHERLANDS, the kingdom of 

the, see Nederland 
Neumarky district, 5 
New Brandenhurgy town, 9 
Niebutty town, 14 
Jiieuwe-Tongey village, 133 
Nijkerky town, 65 
Nijmegeny town, 62 
Ninovey town, 171 
Norden, town, 34 
Noord'Bevelandy island, 140 
Noobd-Bbabant, Dutch proTinoo, 

XVIII. 57-61 
Koord'Brustely suburb, 157 
NooBD Holland, Dutch prorinoe, 

XXV. 97-118 
Noordwolde, village, 96 
Nordemeiy island, 35 
North Bevelandy island, 140 

Oldamhty district, 81 

Oldenbubg, Prussian provinoe, XII. 

OldendorfSimmefpforten, yUlage^ 24 

OUUmaaly city, 74 

Oorschoty haxnlet, 59 

OostendCy town, 177 

Ooatir Sehellingy east of island, 98 

Oost-Vlaandeben, Belgian proTinoe, 

XXXII. 164-175 
Omabrueky town, 39 
Oetendy town, 177 
Oud-BeterUndy village, 130 
Ouddorpy^siXHsjg^y 134 
Oudenaardey town, 174 
Ovebijssbl, Dutch Provinoe, XXI. 

74-77 

Paderhomy town, 42 

P9MEBANIA, Prussian province, V. 3. 4 

JPoperingeny town, 181 

Pbussla, East, Prussian provinoe, 

III. 1 

Pbussia, "West, Prussian province, 

IV. 2. 

lUutedey village, 20 

ReehtenJUthy village, 26 

Rhine, Lowbb, Prussian provinoe, 

XV. 44-50. 
Bifabergeny village, 60 
Boermondy town, 53 
Boeaselaary town, 178 
Botterdamy city, 127 
Boulersy town, 178 
RUSSIA, empire, I. 
BUgefiy island, 4 

Saardamy town, 110 
SageUerlandy district, 30 
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8L Amandt, Tillage, 168 
St, Trond, town, 151 
Sakbbn, Pnusian proTince, VII. 6-8 
Salzwedel, town, 6 
Sambeeky Tillage, 58 
St. Atma-Faroehit, Tillage, 95 
St, Nieholatj town, 164 
St. Truiden, town, 151 
St. WinoVi Bwgefiy town, 183 
Sauerlandy district, 43 
Saxont, Prussian ProTince, VII. 6-8 
Schaarbeek, snburb of Brussels, 157 
Sehageny conntrr town, 103 ^ 
ScHAUMBuno, Prussian proTince, XII. 
Sehellmg, ter, island, 97. 98 
Seherpenteeif Tillage, 66 
Sehevmingenj Tillage, 122 
Sehiermonnikooffy island, 90 
SeMey, nTer, 13 

ScHLEswio, Prussian and Danish pro- 
Tince, X. 13-19 
Sehouw€H, island, 135 
Sehutup, Tillage, 20 
SeUingeny Tillage, 80 
*« Oravenkage, citr, 123 
*9 Oravetandty TilLage, 124 
Sittard, town, 52 
So€$tf town, 43 

Tillage, 71 

South Beveiand, island, 137 
Stamproi, Tillage, 56 
Sted«aand,iowaf 15 
Stendal, town, 6 
Stevmhoffm, town, 10 
Sluts, town, 146 
Siflt, island, 18 

ter GoM, town, 139 
ter'SehsUinff, island, 97 
Texelf island, 101 
TieUn, Tillage, 158 
Ttenm, town, 154^ 
Tielertcaard, district, 63 
Tintej de, hamlet, 132 
Tirkmont, town, 154 
Ths Maguey city, 123 
Toletty island, 136 
Turhoutf town, 158 

Uddel, Tillage, 64 

Cr/mm, Till^, 83 

Urky island, 107 

TJtbbcht, Dutch proTince, XX. 71-73 

Utrecht, city, 72. 73 

Var$0v$ld, Tillage, 68 



VenlOf town, 54 
Veume, town, 182 
Veume^Ambaeht, district, 182 
Vlaardingen, city, 128 
Vlieiand, island, 100 
Voorde, Tillage, 172 
Vreden, town, 40 

Waleheren, island, 141 

Wangeroog, island, 31 

Weert, town, 55 

Wemeldingcy Tillage, 138 

WeMtr, riTer, 27 

Wester Schelling, west of island, §7 

Westfauin, Prussian proTince, XIV. 
39-43 

West Flandebs, Belgian proTince, 
XXXIII. 176-182 

Westphalia, Prussian proTince, XIV. 
39-43 

West Pbubsia, Prussian proTinoe, 
IV. 2 

West Vlaandeeen, Belgian pro- 
Tince, XXXIII. 176-182 

West" Voorfis, formerly an island, 134 

Wetterettj small town, 170 

Wieringen, island, 102 

JFindeehoten, town, 81 

Wintertwijk, Tillage, 69 

Wittlage, Tillage, 39 

Wbitersum, Tillage, 82 

Workum, town, 88 

TToti^ni^^tf, Tillage, 119 

Wrangeroog, island, 31 

Tpret, city, 180 

Zaandam, town, 110 
ZiMm^aff^, coast, 110 

Zandvoort, Tillage, 113 

Zeeland, Dutch proTinoe, XXVII. 

135-148 
Zuid'BevelandyiAttDii, 137 
ZuxD-B&ABANT, Belgian proTinot, 

XXX. 152-157 
ZuiD-HoLLAND, Dutch proTiuco, 

XXVI. 119-134 
ZTJID-NEDERLAND, Kingdom of, 

XXVIII., XXIX.-XXX1II. 149- 

182 
Zutfen, town, 70 
Zuurbeemden, Tillage, 152 
Zwartaluit, town, 77 
Zweelo, Tillage, 79 
Zwolle, city, 76 



1432 TRANSITION TO ENGLISH DIALECTS. CtfAP. XI. 

This completes the studies introductory to the consideration of our 
English dialects. It may he thought at first that too wide a range 
has heen taken, hut my own conviction is that the error lies in the 
other direction, and that these studies will prove insufficient for 
the complete phonologic study of our dialects, hecause I have found 
that, since most of them were in type, on attempting to deal with 
some existing cases which have come hefore me, my own knowledge 
has only too frequently made default. Thus in vowels, the oo and 
short u of Korthumherland, taken as (u) ; the oo of West Somerset, 
of Korth and South Devon, of Norfolk and Suffolk, taken as (yy, 
iu), are still phonologic riddles, and I might greatly increase the llsik. 
In consonants, the different uvular r's of Northumherland, and the 
(glottal or reverted) r's of "Wiltshire, Gloucester, and Somerset; and 
even the trilled r's of Scotland, Westmorland and Ireland (said to 
he different), are not yet discriminated phonetically with sufficient 
accuracy. For many of the diphthongs and fractures extreme diffi- 
culty is felt in determining the position of stress, the length of the 
elements, and the quality of the element not under the stress. The 
peculiarities of intonation, which are locally most characteristic, 
are as yet phonetically uncharacterized. 

For those who simply regard dialectal talk as "funny," "odd," 
" curious," "ridiculous," or "vulgar," such like difficulties do not 
exist. Even philologists, who have wrapped themselves up in their 
garment of Eoman letters, as musicians in their equally tempered 
drah, will not care for them. But as no scientific theory of concord 
can he evolved from the hluired representation or rather caiicatoxe 
of consonance which this temperament can alone produce, so no 
scientific theory of organic change of words, which forms the staple 
of philology, can he deduced from the incomplete, dazzling, puzzling, 
varying, orthography which Latin letters can alone present. The 
great ohject of this work has heen from heneath this heavy cloak to 
trace the living form, with the pure philological purpose of arriving 
at scientific theories which shall help us to derive the present frt)m 
the past of language. The result can he hut a rough approximation 
after all. But in forming an estimate for any work it is usual to 
calculate to farthings, and then lay on a hroad margin for contin- 
gency. So here we must endeavour to trace to the minutest details, 
however ahsurdly small they may appear, and then allow a wide 
"dehateahle land " for inevitahle errors. The nature of such a land 
is well enough shewn hy an example in the preceding introductory 
remarks (pp. 1371-3). The nature of the details is shewn in 
Nos. 6 and 7 (pp. 1265-1357). The guide to an appreciation of 
the English laws of change will he found in the changes so carefally 
tahulated hy Schmeller for Bavarian High German (pp. 1357-1368), 
a language descended from the same remote common ancestor as our 
own, and those which can he inferred from Winkler's coUectionB 
(pp. 1378-1428) for descendants on the original soil from the same 
progenitor. With this preparation we will endeavour to investigate 
the phonology of existing English dialects themselves, as a clue to 
the radically dialectal English of our forefathers. 
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